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PREFACE. 


The  XTnited  States  sold  in  foreign  markets  daring  the  fiscal  year  1894 
eight  hundred  and  sLsty>nine  million  two  handred  and  four  thonsaad 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars'  ($869,204,937)  worth  of  American 
products.  Of  that  enormous  amount  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
famished  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  million  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  and  thirty-eight  doUars'  ($628,363,038)  worth  of 
products.  The  world's  markets,  therefore,  and  their  demands  for  A  meri- 
can  fstxm  products,  should  be  made  familiar  to  all  the  producers  of  the 
United  States.  Demand  is  the  creator  of  value  in  all  legitimately 
exchangeable  things.  The  relation  of  the  supply  of  wheat  to  the 
demand  for  wheat  determines  the  value  of  wheat.  And  what  is  true 
of  that  cereal  is  likewise  true  of  all  products  and  commodities.  There- 
fore there  can  be  nothing  of  more  vital  interest  to  the  American  farmer 
than  a  de&uled  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the  civilized  world.  They 
nearly  all  demand  some  of  the  food  or  other  products  of  this  country. 

Believing  the  above,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the 

Department  of  State,  during  the  last  oalendar  year,  transmitted  the 

following  circular  to  all  the  consuls  and  commercial  agents  of  the 

United  States: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  D.  C,  December  gd,  1894. 
United  States  Consul: 

Toa  are  lespeotfiilly  invited  to  report  with  reference  to  the  oonsnmption  in  your 

consular  diftirict  of  the  products  named  in  the  list  subjoined.    Your  attention  is 

Qspeoially  direoted  to  the  following  points : 

(1)  Is  there  a  considerable  oonsumiition  of  the  products  named  f 

(2)  Do  consumers  depend,  and  to  what  extent,  on  importations  for  their  supply  f 

(3)  If  so,  what  countries  ftimish  the  major  portion  of  their  supply  f 

(4)  How  are  the  products  sold  and  at  what  prices  f 

(5)  Are  the  prices  paid  for  American,  relatively,  higher  or  lower  than  those  paid 
for  similar  products  from  other  countries  f 

(6)  Are  there  criticisms  of  any  American  products?  What  defects  are  charged,  if 
anyf 

Be  kind  enough  in  giving  prices  or  quantities  to  reduce  the  foreign  moneys  and 
measnrements  to  dollars  and  cents,  and  to  our  own  measurements. 

In  addition  to  covering  the  above  points  as  fully  as  possible  in  your  reply,  kindly 
make  any  suggestion  which  might  encourage  the  people  in  your  consular  district  to 
depend  more  largely  on  supplying  their  wants  from  the  United  States. 
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Haye  yon  any  recommendation  as  to  how  goods  should  be  pat  np,  or  on  any  other 
point  which  yon  think  would,  if  carried  ont,  be  of  service  to  the  trade  in  American 
agricultnral  products  f 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  publish  your  reply,  if  you  do  not  object,  over 
your  own  signature,  for  general  and  wide  distribution  throughout  the  oouQtry. 


(1)  Animals: 

a.  Cattle, 
h,  HorseSi 
0.  Sheep, 
d.  Mules. 

(2)  Cereals: 

a.  Wheat, 

h.  Com, 

0.  Oats  or  barley, 

d.  Flour, 

0,  Meal  (oat  or  com)| 

/.  Glucose, 

g.  Starch. 

(3)  Dairy  Produots: 

a.  Cheese, 
5.  Butter. 

(4)  Meats: 

a.  Fresh  meats, 

h.  Canned  meatSy 

0.  Hams, 

4,  Bacon, 

0,  Lard, 

/.  Oleomargarine. 


(5)  Cotton: 

a.  Raw  cotton, 
(.  Cotton  seed, 
0.  Cotton  seed  oil, 

d.  Oil  cake, 

e,  Cottolene   or    other   compound 

cooking  fats  made  from  cotton 
seed. 

(6)  Tobacco: 

a.  Unmanufactured, 
5.  Manufactured. 

(7)  Fruits: 

a.  Fresh  fhiits, 
d.  Dried  fruits, 
0.  Canned  fruita, 
d.  Nuts. 

(8)  LiQUOKs: 

a.  Wines, 

b,  BrandiaSy 
0.  Beer, 

d.  Cider. 

(9)  Seeds: 

a.  CloTcr  and  other  grass  seeds. 
(.  Flaxseed. 


And  this  bulletin  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  show  the  world's 
markets  for  American  products  to  all  those  who  are  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  increasing  the  demand,  and  so  extending  the  sales,  therefor  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
the  Ave  years  ending  December  31, 1S94,  were  valued  at  ten  billion  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  million  dollars  ($10,186,000,000).  During  the 
same  five  years  her  exports  were  valued  at  seven  billion  two  hundred 
and  two  million  dollars  ($7,202,000,000).  During  the  period  named 
the  above  figures  show  that  her  imports  exceeded  her  exports  by  about 
three  billion  dollars.  And  yet  it  is  not  contended  that  with  this  appar- 
ent so-called  "  balance  of  trade  "  against  her  Great  Britain  grew  poorer 
during  those  five  years.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  claimed  that,  having 
taken  in  more  than  she  put  out,  the  apparent  deficiency  of  exports 
represents  the  three  billions  of  profits  made  by  the  English  people, 
during  that  period  of  time,  in  an  international  traffic  aggregating  sev- 
enteen billion  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million  dollars  ($17,388,- 
000,000),  or  an  annual  average  trade  of  three  billion  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  million  dollars  ($3,478,000,000), 
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The  individnal  who  doesinot  take  in  more  than  he  puts  ont  during 
the  year  is  considered  an  unsafe  business  man;*  and  what  is  true  as 
to  the  importanee  of  gainful  trade  to  individual  success  is  coming  to 
be  held  very  generally  as  important  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
nations.  They  succeed  best  when  their  exchanges  show  how  much 
-more  value  they  take  in  than  they  put  out. 

Hereafter  it  is  hoped  that  the  representatives  ef  the  United  States 
Oovemmeut  in  foreign  countries,  upon  the  receipt  of  our  commercial 
catechism,  will  return  all  possible  information  as  to  the  possibility  of 
opening  a  market  for  any  American  product  in  the  consulate  addressed. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  we  have  had  trade  there  or  not.  We 
desire  to  find  out  how  to  make  trade  there. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  people  gener- 
ally are  under  obligations  for  the  painstaking,  intelligent  statements 
furnished  for  this  series  of  bulletins  by  consular  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  diligence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  State  Department,  the  special  representatives  in  Great  Britain 
of  this  Department  have  very  satisfactorily  investigated  the  markets  of 
that  Kingdom.  The  work  of  all  the  agencies  employed  in  collecting 
data  for  this  bulletin  has  been,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  well  done. 

Without  detracting  firom  the  merits  of  the  other  collectors  of  data  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  to  Mr.  Lorin  A.  Lathrop, 
^  the  consul  at  Bristol,  we  are  under  especial  obligations.  His  work  in 
direct  cooperation  with  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Bulletins  of  a  similar  character  will  be  soon  prepared  and  issued 
showing  the  markets  in  other  foreign  countries.  The  relatively  large 
place,  however,  filled  by  the  United  Elingdom  in  the  trade  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  naturally 
assigns  to  the  markets  of  that  country  the  first  place  in  a  series  of 
publications  of  this  character. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  May  7, 1895. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  statements  in  this  bulletin  regarding  the  area  and  popalation^ 
agricu^tnre,  commerce,  etc.,  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  compiled  from 
official  soarces  as  well  as  from  certain  statistical  publications  whose  au- 
thority is  accepted  in  commerce.  Much  usefal  information  was  obtained 
from  the  Department's  agent  in  England.  In  some  cases  English  money 
has  not  been  converted  into  our  own,  as  some  of  the  publications  from 
which  the  matter  was  compiled  were  received  on  the  eve  of  going  to 
press,  and  it  is  not  deemed  desirable  to  delay  publication  to  make  the 
redaction* 

ABEA  AND  POPTJI.ATION. 

In  the  table  following  are  given  the  area  and  population,  according 
to  the  four  decennial  censuses  of  18G1, 1871, 1881,  and  1891,  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom : 


Diviaiona. 


SDfdaiiil 

Waka 

Sootland 

Irelaad 

XdeofHaa 

Channel  lalainda _ 

Amjt  nayy,  and  merchant  aeamen  abroad 

Total 


Area  in 
sq.  mllea. 


60,867 

7,442 

29,785 

82,583 

227 

75 


120,970 


Population. 


1881. 


18,954,444 

1,111,780 

8,062,294 

6.798,967 

62,409 

90,978 

250,856 


29,321,288 


1871. 


21,495,131 

1,217,135 

8,360,018 

5,412,377 

54,042 

90,606 

216,060 


81,845,379 


1881. 


24, 613, 026 

1, 360, 513 

8,785,573 

6, 174, 836 

53,558 

87,702 

215,874 


85,241,482 


1891. 


27,48-1,490 

1,510,035 

4,025,647 

4,704,750 

55,608 

92,234 

224,211 


88,104,975 


A  comparison  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  certain  States  of  the  Union  most  densely  populated  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Qraat  Britain,  Ireland,  lale  of  Man,  and  Channel  lalanda 

Kaaaachnaetta 

Kaw  York 

V*wJentj 

FamwjiTanla 

Ddaware • 

Haiylaad 

Tbtalaix  States 


Year. 


C1881> 
i  18915 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1880 
1890 

(1890> 
(1880^ 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 


120,979 


\ 


8,040 
47,620 

7,455 
44,985 

1,960 

9,860 


U9,9a0 


Popula- 
tion per 
sq.  mile. 


291.8 
815.0 


278.5 
126.0 
198.8 
116.9 
86.0 
106.7 


184.7 
U1.4 


Population. 


85,241,482 
88,104,975 


2,238,948 
5,997,853 
1,444,933 
6,258,014 
168,488 
1,042,880 


16.150,626 
13,861,514 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  density  of  population  in  the  XTnited 
Kingdom  is  315  per  square  mile  for  the  year  1891,  as  compared  with 
291^  in  ISSlj  an  increase  of  about  8  per  cent.  The  States  given  in  the 
table  with  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  XTnited  Kingdom  showed 
in  1890  a  density  of  x>opulation  of  134.7  per  square  mile,  as  against 
111.4  in  1880,  an  increase  of  about  21  per  cent. 

The  decennial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  at  each  of  the  last  four 
censuses  was  as  follows: 


Divisions. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

BnirlAiiA  snd  WaIm  ....t..«^ ,..^-,,,-^,t^-.,,,.^,t.t,,t,,,,.. 

11.98 

6.01 

—11.60 

.22 

18.20 

0.72 

-^.66 

.88 

14.86 

11.18 

--4. 40 

--8.84 

11.66 

Scotland 

7.76 

Trolsnd  ............. ^,,.,,.,.-,-^ ,,,,-,., 

—9.1 

XlllAndfl ..........r ,-....r*.-r..«r...,r..xTfTT*tTT*. 

4.7 

AYoraso « 

6.7 

8.6 

10.71 

8.17 

Excluding  Ireland  from  the  above  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  rate  of  increase  for  the  remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
nearly  uniform.  The  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of  1891 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  three  enumerations: 


Divisions. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1881. 

Bnglimd .  .........T....r*.... ...r»r 

64.6 

3.8 

10.4 

19.8 

.2 

.8 

.9 

67.5 

8.8 

10.6 

17.0 

.2 

.3 

.6 

69.8 

8.8 

10.6 

14.6 

.2 

.3 

.7 

72.2 

TViSos 

8.8 

fiAOtlRnd   ......  r ^T.»-r,»--T,--,,...T-».-,.-,..-r r r 

10.7 

Ireland  ............. .....^r..^.. 

12.5 

Tsl»Af    MlUl »..rTT.» r -r T--rT-- 

.1 

Channel  Islands 

.2 

Armv.  navy,  and  morohant  seamen  abroad 

.5 

WEALTH  AND  DEBT. 

In  1885  Dr.  Eobert  Oiffen,  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  estimated 
the  wealth  of  &reat  Britain  and  Ireland  at  £10,037,000,000  (about 
150,000,000,000),  which  sum  was  classified  as  follows : 

Land $8,400,000,000 

Constractions 9,600,000,000 

Foreign,  indastrial,  and  national  secnrities  and  pnblic  funds 28, 000, 000, 000 

English  national  and  local  pablio  funds 5, 000, 000,,000 

MoTables  and  tools  of  trade 4,000,000,000 

Total 50,000,000,000 

Michael  D.  Mulhall,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics  (edition  1892), 
estimates  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1888  at  £9,400,000,000 
(about  147,000,000,000),  an  increase  of  $1,400^000,000  over  his  estimate 
of  1882.  Oiffen's  estimates  were  based  upon  a  new  method  of  valua- 
tion, viz,  capitalizing  the  various  sources  of  income  in  the  income  tax. 
In  Mulhall's  estimate  the  United  States  occupies  the  first  place,  her 
wealth  being  estimated  at  £12,824,000,000  (about  $64,120,000,000), 
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Australia  at  £1,373,000,000  (about  46,865,000,000),  aud  France  at 
£8,598,000,000  (about  $42,990,000,000).  In  accordance  with  these  es- 
timates the  wealth  per  capita  of  the  four  countries  in  1888  would  be: 

Australia $1,801 

Great  Britain  (United  Kingdom) 1,202 

France ^ 1,090 

United  States 1,022 

Great  Britain  stands  second  only  to  Australia,  but  as  that  depend* 
ency  is  heavily  mortgaged  to  British  capitalists  it  may  be  said  that  in 
reality  the  United  Kingdom  holds  the  first  place  in  wealth  per  capita; 
her  other  colonial  dependencies  are  also  large  debtors  to  British  cap- 
italists. Kone  of  the  statements,  from  Petty  in  1660  to  Mulhall  in 
1892,  can  be  considered  mathematically  correct,  as  they  are  merely 
approximations. 

The  aggregate  for  the  XTnited  States,  according  to  Mulhall,  is  larger 
than  for  any  other  country,  but  the  proportion  of  wealth  is  less  than 
in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  France. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Oensus  of  the  United  States 
(vol.  1,  Public  Debt)  the  total  national  indebtedness  and  the  debt  per 
capita  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1880  and  1890  were  as  follows: 


Population. 

Debt  loM  sinklDg  fand. 

Debt  per  capita. 

1800. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

XTplfv^l 'KinrinB « *  *  •  ~  T . . . . .  r 

8aies,6a6 

62,822,260 

89,241,482 
50,1&S,783 

$3,850,819,603 
881,900,104 

$3,677,746,000 
1,022,517,804 

$87.79 
14.24 

$101.52 

ITnitcid  Stn^ 

88.83 

For  the  year  1894  the  following  estimate  is  presented: 


United  Kingdom . 
United  Staiea.... 


Population. 


88,920,000 
68,276,000 


Debt  leap  sink- 
ing fund. 


$3,232,149,926 
899, 313, 381 


Debt  per 
eapita. 


$83.05 
13.17 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  per  capita  debt 
of  both  countries  between  the  years  1880  and  1894.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  reduction  amounted  to  $13.73,  or  14  per  cent,  in  the  period 
1880  to  1890,  and  to  $4.74,  or  5  per  cent,  in  the  period  1890  to  1894.  For 
the  corresponding  two  periods  the  per  capita  debt  in  the  United  States 
feU  from  $38.33  in  1880  to  $13.17  in  1894,  a  decline  of  63  and  7  per  cent, 
respectively. 

AGBIOTTLTUBE. 

The  number  of  owners  of  less  than  an  acre  of  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1876,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis  of  the  city  of  London, 
was  officially  returned  at  852,408;  owners  *of  more  than  an  acre  at 
321,386 ;  the  total  being  1,173,794.  The  whole  extent  of  land  accounted 
for  in  the  returns  was  5,500,000  acres  less  than  the  area  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  all  commons  and  wastelands  having  been  excluded  from  the 
survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  arable  land,  woodland, 
and  unimproved  land  of  the  total  area  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  the  total  area  of  each  being  given  in  thousands  of  acres,  as 
also  the  grand  total  for  the  United  Kingdom: 


Arable 

Woodland 

XJnimproved 

Total 

Total  area  In  1,000  aoroa 


BnglAnd. 


Percent. 

n.o 

4.8 
18.2 


100.0 


32,527 


Walea. 


Per  cent. 
60.0 
3.6 
36.5 


100.0 


4,712 


Scotland. 


Percent. 

25.0 

4.5 

70.5 


100.0 


10,085 


Ireland. 


Percent. 

72.0 

1.6 

26.4 


LOO.O 


20,820 


Total 

United 

Kingdom. 


^er  cetxim 
61.7 
8.8 
34.5 


100. 0 


77.144 


The  acreage  of  arable  land,  the  products,  the  area  sown  to  the  leading 
cereal  crops,  the  total  and  average  yield,  and  the  number  of  live  stock 
for  various  years  are  given  in  the  tables  following: 

Table  shoinng  the  acreage  of  arable  land  and  the  agriouUuralproduote  grown  thereon. 


Great  Britaiii : 

Cereals 

Veeetablett 

Flax 

Hope 

Small  fmit 

Fallow,  etc 

Clover  and  grasses 

Pasture 

Ireland: 

Cereals 

Vegetables 

Flax 

Fallow,  etc 

Clover  and  grasnet). 

Fastore 


1874. 


Aeret, 

0,431,490 

8,581,276 

9,394 

65,805 


660,206 

4,340,742 

18, 178, 412 

1,901,508 

1,353,362 

106,886 

12.187 

12,878,244 


1891. 


Aeree. 

7,924,823 

3,207,509 

1,801 

56,148 

58,704 

429,040 

i.  716, 582 

16,433,850 

1,402,763 

1,191,424 

74,665 

21, 626 

1,248,604 

U,  100, 317 


1892. 


Aeree. 

7, 808, 031 

8,269,577 

1,421 

66,259 

62,148 

457,162 

4, 672, 802 

16, 358, 160 

1,494,816 

1, 174, 861 

70,642 

26,936 

1,252,979 

11, 142, 287 


1803. 


Aeree. 

7,656,780 

8,286,906 

1,258 

67.564 

65,487 

514,568 

4,660,630 

16,492,567 

1,489,393 

1,163,527 

67,444 

22,038 

1,800,168 

11,176,844 


1804. 


Aeree. 

7,864,074 

8,800.760 

1,760 

50,636 

68,416 

876,701 

4,603,632 

16,466,060 

1,484,041 

1,163,277 

100,851 

10,630 

1,812,108 

11,081,010 


Table  showing  the  area  under  each  of  the  cereal  and  vegetable  crops  named, 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Tear. 


1874 
180U 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1804 

1874 
1890 

isni 

1892 
180a 
1804 


Wheat. 


Aeree. 
8,630,800 
3,386,836 
2,307,277 
2, 210, 830 
1,807,524 
1,027,062 


Barley. 


Aeree. 
2,287,087 
2,  Ul,  178 
2, 112, 708 
2, 036, 810 
2,076,097 
2,096,771 


Oato. 


Aeree, 
2, 606, 384 
2,902,998 
2,899,129 
2,997,545 
8,171,756 
8,268,401 


Beans. 


Aeree. 
550,044 
358,413 
354,702 
311,310 
244,954 
244,180 


Aeree, 

810,647 

219,882 

204,277 

194,424 

210,479 

248,048 


Potatoes. 


Aeree. 

620,430 

629,661 

682.794 

625. 361 

627,821 

604,464 


Tomlpa. 


Aeree, 
2,183,836 
1,947,696 
1.918,685 
1,937,163 
1,075,236 
1,066.678 


IRELAND. 


188,711 
03,208 
80,870 
76.344 
64,008 
40,842 


212,230 
182,218 
177,066 
175.612 
168,776 
164,780 


1,480,186 
1,220,241 
1, 215. 306 
1,226,307 
1,248,838 
1,264,818 


0,646 
8,714 
4,142 
8,073 
8,280 
2,784 


1,786 
666 
680 

400 
826 
401 


882,421 
780,801 
758,332 
780,042 
723,736 
717,120 


833,487 
206,861 
300,826 
800.446 
802,774 
811,  r 


COMMEBCB. 
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TtibU  Aowimg  the  tolal  product  of  the  principal  crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

[In  thonsaoda  of  ImpeiiAl  biuheU  and  thonsandt  of  tons.] 


boahelB. 

do... 

.............do. .. 

....  do... 

PoCatoea Uma. 

Tnniipa  and  awedea.  .do. . 


Great  Britain. 


1801. 


} 


72.127 

72,129 

112.386 

10,514 

5.750 

3.053 

25,302 


1892. 


58,661 

70,485 

116.205 
6,005 

5,017 

8,040 

27,848 


1803. 


1804. 


40,247 

59, 173 

50,535 

72,295 

112,887 
4.745 

135,463 

4,750 

3,476 
26.262 

2,780 

Ireland. 


1800. 


2.630 

6,860 

51,107 

162 

10 

1,810 

4,256 


1801.       1802. 


2,615 

7,426 

54.066 

180 

18 

8,037 

4,349 


2,214 

6,454 

51,886 

140 

11 

2,585 

4,071 


1803. 


1,666 

6,211 

56,701 

118 

6 

8,064 

4,848 


Table  ekowing  the  estimated  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  principal  crope. 


Oreat  Britain. 

Ireland. 

1801. 

1892. 

1886. 

1894. 

1890. 

1801. 

1802. 

1893. 

Wheat 

Barter 

Oata.. 

B^ana ......... 

..bnafaela.. 
......do.... 

......do.... 

......do.... 

......do.... 

tone.. 

do... 

81.26 
84.14 
88.77 
20.68 
28.23 
6.73 
13.24 

26.88 
34.61 
88.80 
22.10 
25.86 
5.80 
14.13 

25.05 
28.60 
85.50 
10. 8» 
22.61 
6.50 
18.36 

30.09 
84.50 
41.64 

2a  56 
87.60 
41.86 
43.61 
20.30 
2.32 
14.40 

88.84 
41.64 
44.60 
43.68 
80.48 
4.03 
14.48 

20.86 
86.76 
42.81 
87.61 
24.07 
8.40 
13.55 

80.28 
86.76 
44.62 
35.85 

Pnuie 

19.68 

Potatoea 

Tnmipa 

5.50 

4.23 

laoi 

Table  ehowing  number  of  live  etock  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


Gnat  Britain 

Horaea... 

Cattle.... 

Sheep.... 

Bwiae.... 
InUnd: 

HoTsea... 

Cattle... 


I 

1874. 

1891. 

1892. 

1803. 

Number, 

Kumber, 

Jfvmber. 

Kwnber, 

1,811.739 

6,125,491 

30,818,941 

2,428,832 

1,488,408 

6,852,821 

28,732,558 

2,888,778 

1.518,083 

6,944,788 

28,734.704 

2,137,850 

1,524,527 

6,700,676 

27,280,834 

8,113,^0 

468,000 
4.118,118 
4,437,613 
1,096,494 

592,819 
4,448.511 
4, 722, 618 
1,367,712 

589,788 
4,681.025 
4,827.702 
1,115,888 

545,180 
4,464.026 
4,421,503 
1,152,365 

1894. 


Nwnber. 
1,529.461 
6,347.118 

25, 861, 500 
2,390,026 

553,091 
4,392,194 
4, 105, 250 
1,389,310 


OOMMEBCE. 

The  commerce  of  the  XTnited  Kingdom  is  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called^  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  divided  into  six  departments,  viz: 
Harbor,  Finance,  Commerce,  Bailways,  Marine,  and  Fisheries,  and  the 
president  is  usually  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  a  voluntary  association,  largely  on  the  American 
plan. 

According  to  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  the  international 
trade  of  Oreat  Britain  has  increased  forty  fold  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  greatest  relative  increase  being  in  the 
decade  between  1850  and  1860,  namely,  80  per  cent,  that  period  being 
contemporaneous  with  the  introduction  of  free  trade. 

Customs  duties  are  levied  on  very  few  imported  articles — ^tea,  wine, 
tobaccOi  and  spirits  yielding  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  from  customs. 
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In  the  year  1893  the  value  of  imported  articles  was  made  up  as  follows: 
Imports  free  of  duty,  $1,831,000,000;  dutiable  articles,  $138,000,000, 
the  latter  forming  but  7  per  cent  of  the  total. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  following  is  the  customs  tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Customs  Journal,  printed  by  the  Inter- 
national Customs  Tariff  Bureau.  The  returns  show  the  several  articles 
subject  to  import  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rate  of  duty 
levied  upon  each  article  according  to  the  tariff  now  in  operation,  dis- 
tinguishing the  duties  levied  to  countervail  the  excise  and  other  inland 
revenue  duties  upon  British  productions.  In  these  returns  subdivis- 
ions of  articles  of  a  similar  nature  and  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty 
are  classed  under  one  head: 


No. 


1 

2 
8 

4 
ft 

6 
7 
i 


9 

10 
11 

12 


18 
14 

15 


16 


17 
18 
19 


20 
21 


22 


Articles. 


23 


Coooa 

Hunks  and  shells 

Cooos  or  chocolate,  groand,  prepared  or  in  any 
way  raanafactured. 

Coffoe.  m\r 

Kiln  dried,  roasted,  or  groand 

Chicory : 

Raw  or  kiln  dried 

Roasted  or  gronnd 

Chicory  (or  other  vegetable  substances)  and  cof- 
fee, roasted  and  ground,  mixed. 
Fmit,  dried: 

Cnrrants 

Figs  and  fig  cake,  plums,  pmnes,  and  raisins 

Tea 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactared,  stemmed  or  unstemmed— 
Containing    in  erery  100    pounds  weight 
thereof^ 

10  pounds  or  more  of  moisture 

Less  than  10  pounds  of  moisture 

Hanufactured— 

Cigars • 

Cavendish  or  negro-head 

Snutt*.  containing  in  every  100  pounds  weight 
titereof— 

More  than  18  pounds  of  moisture 

Not  more  than  13  pounds  of  moisture 

Other  manufaotured  tobacco  and  cavendish  or 
negro- bead  manufaotured  in  bond  firom  unmanu- 
factared tobaoco. 
Wine: 

Not  exceeding  80^  of  proof  spirit 

Bxceoding  SO^bnt  notexoeeding42o  of  proof  spirit. 
And  for  every  degree  a  or  part  of  a  degree  beyond 
the  hiffhest  above  charged  an  additional  duty. 
Sparkling  wine: 

Imported  in  bottIes6  

Imported  in  bottles  when  the  market  value  is 
proved  not  to  exceed  15  shillings  per  gallon. 
To  countervail  excise  duty  upon  British  beer: 

Beer  and  ale,  the  worts  of  which  wore  before  fer- 
mentation of  a  speciflo  gravity  of  1,055°  (and  so 
on  in  proportion  for  any  difference  in  gravity). 


Beer  called  mam,  spruce  or  black  beer,  and  beer  called 
Berlin  white  beer,  and  other  preparations,  whether 
fermented  or  not  fermented,  of  a  character  similar 
to  mum,  spruce  or  black  beer,  the  worts  of  which 
were,  before  fennentalion,  of  a  specific  gravity— 

Not  exceeding  1, 2150 

Exceeding  1,2150 

a  The  ^rord  "degree  "  does  not  include  fractions  of  the  next  higher  degree, 
f  wine. 
I  The  duties  on  sparkling  wines  are  in  addition  to  the  duties  in  respect  of  alcoholic  strength. 


Unit. 


Per  pound. 
Per  cwt.... 
P.er  pound. 


Per  cwt 

Per  pound. 


Per  cwt.... 
Per  pound. 


Per  cwt.... 

....do 

Per  pound. 


.do 
.do 

.do 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Per  gallon. 
.'.V.Ao'.'.'.V. 


.do 
.do 


Per  barrel  of  36 
gallons. 


}-*• { 


Rates  of  duty. 


English. 


M  t.  d, 

0    0  1 

0    2  0 

0    0  2 

0  14  0 

0    0  8 

0  18  8 

0    0  2 

0    0  2 


0  2  0 
0  7  0 
0    0    4 


Equal  to — 


0  8  2 

0  3  6 

0  6  0 

0  4  6 


0  8  9 
0  4  6 
0    4    0 


0  10 
0  8  6 
0    0    8 


0    2    0 
0    10 


0    6    6 


90.03 
.49 
.04 

8.41 
.04 

8.22 
.04 
.04 


.49 
1.70 
LOS 


.77 
.85 

1.214 
L00| 


.91 

1.0»i 

.97 


.24 

.6O4 
.06 

.601 

.24 

158 


16    0 
1  10    6 

Wine  includes  lees 


6.221 

7.42 
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Articles. 


To  eonntemdl  ezcUe  dnty  npon  British  spirits: 
Spirits  or  strons  water»— 
MOT  ereiT  gaUan  computed  at  hydrometer  proof 
of  spirits  of  any  description  (except  perrumed 
spirits),  inclndinK  naphtha  or  methylTc  alcohol. 
purified  so  as  to  be  potable;  and  mixtures  and 
preparations  eontalnlng  spirits. 

For  erery  gallon  of  perfumed  spirits 

Liqueurs,  ooi dials  or  other  preparations  contain- 
ng  spirits  In  bottle,  entered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  thAt  the  strength  is  not  to  bo 
tested. 

Chloroform 

Chloral  hydrate.... 

Collodion 

Ether,  acetic 

Bther,  but  jric 

Sther,  sulpha  rio 

Ethyl  iodide  of 

Soapt  transparent,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  spirit 

has  been  used. 
Xo  eounterrail  stamp  duties  on  British-made  articles : 
Cards,  playing 


Unit. 


Per  proof  gallon. 


Per  gallon 


Per  pound. 

Per  gallon . 
Per  pound . 
Per  gallon 

\'.V.'.doV.V. 
Per  pound 


Per  dosen  packs. 


Rates  of  duty. 


English. 


£  9,  d. 
0  10  10 


0  17    8 

0  14    8 


0  8  1 
0  18 
16  0 
0  1  10 
0  15  8 
16  2 
0  18  7 
0    0    8 


0    8    0 


Equal  to- 


ll 08 


4.20 
8.57 


.75 

.30 
OwOe^ 

.45 
8.81 
0.80 
8.35 

.06 


.01 


Additional  Duties. 

(Flnanoe  act)  September,  1804.) 

'. — In  adilition  to  the  duties  of  costoms  now  payable  on  beer  of  the  descrip- 
tions called  mam,  sprnce,  or  black  beer,  imported  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  there 
•hall  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day  of  April,  1894,  until  the  Ist  day 

of  July,  1895,  the  duties  following;  that  is  to  say: 

£  a.  d. 
For  erery  36  gallons  of  beer  where  the  worts  thereof  are  or  were 

before  fermentation  of  a  specific  gravity : 

Not  exceeding  1,215^ 0    2    0 

Exceeding  1,215° 0    2    4 

This  section  shall  extend  to  Berlin  white  beer  and  other  preparations,  whether 
fermented  or  not  fermented,  of  a  character  similar  to  mum,  spruce,  or  black  beer. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  customs  now  payable  on  every  description  of  beer 
(other  than  is  specified  in  the  last  preceding  section)  imported  into  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day  of  April,  1894, 

nntil  the  1st  day  of  July,  1895,  the  duty  following;  that  is  to  say: 

£  s.  d. 
For  every  36  gallons  where  the  worts  thereof  were  before  fermen- 
tation of  a  specific  gravity  of  1,055  ° 0    0    6 

and  there  shall  be  alloweil  and  paid  in  and  for  the  same  period  in  respect  of  all  such 
beer  a  similar  addition  to  the  drawback  granted  on  exportation,  shipment  for  use 
as  stores,  or  removal  to  the  Isle'  of  Man  by  section  4  of  the  customs  and  inland 
revenue  act,  1881.  And  so,  as  to  both  duty  and  drawback,  in  proportion  for  any 
difference  in  gravity. 

8pirit$. — ^In  addition  to  the  duties  of  customs  now  payable  on  spirits  imported  into 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day 
of  April,  1894,  until  th^  Ist  day  of  July,  1895,  the  duties  following;  that  is  to  say: 

£   a.  d. 
For  every  gallon,  computed  at  proof,  of  spirits  of  any  description 

(except  perfumed  spirits),  including  naphtha  or  methylic  alcohol, 
purified  so  as  to  be  potable,  aud  mixtures  and  preparatious  con- 
taining spirits 0    0    6 

For  every  gsillon  of  perfumed  spirits 0    0  10 

For  every  gallon  of  liquors,  cordials,  mixtures,  and  other  prepara- 
tions entered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  the  strength  is 
not  to  be  tested 0    0    8 
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And  the  duties  of  customs  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  being  articles  of 

which  spirits  are  a  part  or  ingredient,  shall  be  proportionately  increased,  and  there 

shall  accordingly  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day  of  April,  1894, 

until  the  1st  day  of  July,  1895,  the  duties  following;  that  is  to  say: 

£    •.  d. 

Chloral  hydrate ponnd..  0    14 

Chloroform do....  0    3    3 

Collodion gallon..  16    3 

Ether,  aoetic pound..  0    1  11 

Ether,  butyric galJon..  0  16    6 

Ether,  salpburic do 17    6 

Ethyl,  iodide  of do 0  14    3 

This  section  shall  not  aifect  the  continuance  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  1895,  of 
the  duties  existing  prior  to  this  section  taking  effect. 

Goods  Prohibited  to  bb  Impobted, 

(Section  XLII  of  the  Castome  ConaoUdatioii  Act,  1876.) 

The  goods  enumerated  and  described  in  the  following  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
inward  are  hereby  prohibited  to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
save  as  thereby  excepted,  and  if  any  goods  so  enumerated  and  described  shall  be 
imported  or  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  contrary  t6  the  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  contained  therein,  snch  goods  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  destroyed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  commissioners  of  cnstoms  may  direct: 

Books  wherein  the  copyright  shall  be  first  subsisting,  first  composed,  or  written  or 
printed,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  printed  or  reprinted  in  any  other  country,  as 
to  which  the  proprietor  of  such  copyright  or  his  agent  shall  hare  given  to  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  a  notice  in  writing,  duly  declared,  that  such  copyright  sub- 
sists, such  notice  also  stating  when  such  copyright  will  expire. 

Coin,  viz,  false  money  or  counterfeit  sterling. 

Coin,  silver,  of  the  realm,  or  any  money  purporting  to  be  such,  not  being  of  the 
established  standard  in  weight  or  fineness. 

Extracts,  essences,  or  other  concentrations  of  malt  (except  sugar,  or  extract  of 
malt  for  medicinal  purposes  only,  and  fermented  liquors  specified  in  the  customs 
tariff  made  from  malt),  coffee,  chicory,  tea,  or  tobacco,  or  any  admixture  of  the  same, 
except  in  transit,  or  to  be  warehoused  for  exportation  only. 

Indecent  or  obscene  prints,  paintings,  photographs,  books,  cards,  lithographic  or 
other  engravings,  or  any  other  indecent  or  obscene  articles. 

Snuff  work. 

Tobacco  stalks,  whether  manufactured  or  not. 

Tobacco- stalk  flour. 

Articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  any  packages  of  such  articles  bearing  any 
names,  brand,  or  mark  being  or  purporting  to  be  the  name,  brand,  or  mark  of  manu- 
facturers resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  name,  brand,  or  mark  which  states 
or  implies  that  such  articles  were  manufactured  at  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Any  name,  brand,  or  mark  which  states  or  implies  that  any  such  articles  were 
manufactured  at  a  town  or  place  having  the  same  name  as  a  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shall,  unless  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  such  place 
is  situate,  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  to  state  or  imply  that  such 
articles  were  manufactured  at  a  place  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Clocks  and  watches  or  any  other  article  of  metal  impressed  with  any  mark  or 
stamp  representing  or  in  Imitation  of  any  legal  British  assay,  mark,  or  stamp,  or 
purporting  by  any  mark  or  appearance  to  be  of  the  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  , 

Infected  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  animals,  or  the  carcasses  thereof,  and  hides,  skins, 
boms,  hoofs,  or  any  other  part  of  cattle  or  other  animals,  which  the  privy  council 
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mtkj,  by  order,  prohibit  in  order  to  prerent  the  disBemination  of  any  oontagioas 
distemper. 

Spirits  (not  being  cordials,  or  perfamed  or  medicinal  spirits),  unless  in  ships  of  40 
tons  bnrden  at  least,  and  in  casks  or  other  vessels  capable  of  containing  liquids, 
each  of  such  casks  or  other  vessels  being  of  the  size  or  content  of  20  gallons  at  the 
least,  and  duly  reported,  or  unless  in  glass  or  stone  bottles,  properly  packed  in  casesy 
and  forming  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  importing  ship  and  duly  reported. 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigariUos  or  cigarettes,  and  snuff,  unless  into  ports  approved  by 
the  commissioners  of  customs  for  the  importation  and  warehousing  thereof,  nor 
unless  in  ships  of  not  less  than  120  tons  burden,  nor  unless  in  whole  and  complete 
packages^  each  containing  not  less  than  80  pounds  net  weight  of  tobacco  or  cigars  or 
snuff,  or  80  pounds  net  weight  of  cigariUos  or  cigarettes,  including  the  papers  form- 
ing the  covering  of  each  oigarillo  or  cigarette. 

Tobacco,  sweetened  (whether  manufactured  or  unmanufactured),  except  as  other- 
wise speciaUy  provided  for  by  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs. 

Wine,  except  into  such  ports  as  may  be  approved  for  the  importation  thereof  by 
the  commissioners  of  customs. 

METHODS  OF  TALTJATION  OF  IMPOSTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  valuation  of  both  imports  and  exports  in  the  United  Ejngdom  is 
made  according  to  the  entry  and  shipping  billS|  and  false  declarations 
are  punishable  by  fine.  The  imports  are  under  the  control  of  the  cus- 
toms administration.  In  respect  to  the  articles  which  are  subject  to 
duty,  the  returns  are  accurate,  but  as  regards  exports,  merchants  are 
only  required  to  furnish  their  declarations  within  a  period  of  six  days 
after  the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  The  only  proof  of  their  accuracy  lies 
in  an  inspection  of  the  bills  of  lading,  the  production  of  which  can  be 
demanded  by  the  authorities.  Import  and  export  valuations  are 
checked  in  the  statistical  office  of  the  customs,  where  the  officials 
possess  a  knowledge  of  current  values,  and  where  the  market  reports 
and  lists  of  prices  current  are  available  for  the  detection  of  any  depar- 
ture from  substantial  accuracy: 

An  important  difference  is  to  be  noted  between  the  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  those  of  other  countries,  in  that  the  former  shows 
the  value  at  the  time  of  exporting  or  importing,  while  in  the  latter  the 
values  are  generally  computed  at  the  prices  of  a  year  or  more  before. 

Goods  imported, — ^The  practice  is  to  take  the  value  at  the  port  of 
entry,  including  all  incidental  expenses  up  to  lauding. 

Ooods  consigned  to  the  English  market  for  sale, — The  market  value  in 
England  is  required  and  recorded  in  the  returns.  This  is  ascertained 
from  the  declaration  made  by  the  importers,  and  is  checked  by  the 
exx)ert  knowledge  available  in  the  statistical  office  and  by  the  price 
lists  and  market  reports  of  the  day.  The  value  of  exports  is  taken 
from  the  port  of  shipment.  English  statistics  take  cognizance  only  of 
the  immediate  point  of  origin  and  destination,  and  do  not  record  the 
true  origin  and  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods. 
1647a-No. 
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FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  declared  yalae,  in  roand  nambers,  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  five  years,  1800  to  1894^ 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


lean. 


1800 
18D1 
1892 
181i:i 
1804 


Total  importo. 


$2,047,000,000 
2,110,000,000 
2,062,000,000 
1, 970, 000, 000 
1,088.000,000 


Exports  of 

Britiah 

prodaoe. 


11,282,000,000 
1,208,000,000 
1,105,000,000 
1,061,000,000 
1,052,000,000 


Bxports 

of  forei|^ 

and  colonial 

prodaoe. 


$315,000,000 
801,000,000 
314,000,000 
287.000.000 
282,000,000 


Total  imports 
and  ezporta. 


$3,644,000,000 
8,623,000,000 
8,481.000,000 
3,818,000,000 
8,822,000,000 


The  imports  and  exports  of  British  prodace  and  the  total  p^  head 
of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  five  years,  1880  to 
1803,  were  as  follows : 


Yean. 


Imports. 


Bxporta 
of  British 
prodaoe. 


Total 
Importa 

and 
exporta. 


1889 
1800 
1891 
1892 
1893 


$55.90 
54.63 
56.07 
54.12 
5L24 


$32.60 
34.21 
3L84 
29.00 
27.62 


$97.20 
97.23 
96.87 
9L37 
86.80 


IMP0BT8  FBOM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR 

THE  YEARS  1880  TO  1893  INCLUSIVE, 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Financial  Eeform  Almanack 
for  1805,^  showSy  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  various  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  the  British  Possessions,  for  the  years  1880  to  1803, 
inclusive.  Beginning  with  the  year  1880,  the  average  value  is  shown 
for  each  quinquennial  period,  together  with  the  percentage  proportion 
of  the  average  value  of  imports  from  each  country  and  colony  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  imports.  The  values  in  the  following  tables  being 
given  in  round  millions  (in  pounds  sterling),  remainders  of  less  than 
half  a  million  are  omitted,  and  where  they  exceed  half  a  million  are 
counted  and  included  as  one  million.  If  the  conversion  from  millions 
of  pounds  into  milhons  of  dollars  were  attempted,  the  comparative 
value  of  the  figures  would  not  be  destroyed;  but  the  values  in  millions 
of  dollars  as  obtained  by  the  reduction  might  vary  as  much  as  two 
millions  or  more  from  the  true  values,  and  for  this  reason  the  conversion 
has  not  been  attempted: 


^  The  tableo  in  the  pablioatlon  oommence  with  the  year  1854. 
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JmporUfrcm  vartotw  cotaiir%e9  from  1880  to  189$, 
(Amoants  giTon  in  poimdt  sterlisg;  Ai  !■  equivalent  to  $4.8605.] 


1883 

1884 

imge 

Per  rent   of 
total 

1885 

1887 

1888 

1880 

Per  ceni  of 
total...... 

IBM 

loVl  ...**•••. 

1882 

1893 


Germany. 


le,  000, 000 
14,000,000 
21,000.000 
21,000,000 
M.  000, 000 


18,000.000 
4.3 


18.000,000 
14,000,000 
16,000,000 


24,000,000 
24,000.000 
26,000,000 
28,000,000 
24,000,000 


Holland. 


26,000,000 
23,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
26,000,000 


2S»000,000 
6w2 


21,0CO,00O 


25,000,000 
6.1 


23,000,000  25^000.000 


25,000,000 


27,000,000' 


20,000.000 
5.3 


15.000.000 

14,000.000 

25,000,000j  25,000,OOOj  15,000.000 

16, 000, 000 
18,000,000 


26,000.000  27,000,000,  26, 000,  OliO 


27,000,000'  27,000,000 


25,000,000 
6.5 


23,700.0001  26,100.000 
24,  lUO,  000,  27, 000, 000 
15. 100, 000  25. 700, 000 
18,600,000  26,300,000 


20,000,000 
0.8 


Belgium. 


11,000,000 
12,000,000 
15,000.000 
16,000,000 
15,000,000 


France. 


42,000,000 
40. 000, 000 
30,.000, 000 
30,000,0C0 
37, 000. 000 


Italy. 


H000,000 
8.4 


30, 000,  OOO 
0.7 


36, 000, 000 
37, 000, 000 
37, 000, 000 
39, 000, 000 
46. 000, 000 


3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3.000,000 
3,000,000 


Turkey  .a 


Egypt.ft 


5.000,000  9,000,000 
7, 000. 000:  9, 000, 000 
10,  OOO,  OOOj  8, 000, 000 
9, 000, 0(  0  10, 000, 000 
9, 000, 000 10, 000,  000 


3,000,000 
0.7 


8, 000, 000 
2.0 


16,000,000 
4.1 


25.900.000  17.400,000 

27,300,000,  17,300,000 

28,800,000  17,000.000 

28,900,000  10,800,000 


39,000,000 
10.2 


44,800,000 
44, 800, 000 
43, 500, 000 


3, 000, 000 
3, 000, 0<K)j 
3,  fRK),  000 
3, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 


8, 000, 000 
7, 0'»0, 000 
7.  000, 000 
8. 000, 000 
9, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 
0.8 


3, 100. 000 
3,400,000 
3, 300, 000 


43,700,000  2,900,000 


8.000,000 
2.0 


9, 300, 000 

10,500,000 

8, 500, 000 

9, 200, 000 


9,000,000 
2.2 


9, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 
9,000,000 

8, 000, 000 

8.1 


8, 400, 000 
10, 700,  000 
10, 600, 000 

8,800,000 


Taw. 

ITnited 
Btatee. 

Braaa. 

Chile. 

Pern. 

ChinA. 

Otlier 

foreign 

ooununee. 

Total  firom 

foreign 
countries. 

British 

Korth 

America. 

1881 .— 

107,000.000 

103.000,000 

88,000,000 

99.000,000 

86,000,000 

5,000,000 
6,000.000 
6. 000, 000 

3,000,000 
8,000,000 

3,000,000 
2.  000.  000 

12,000,000 
11,000,000 
10, 000, 000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 

53, 000, 000 
48,000,000 
57, 000, 000 
57,000,000 
48,000,000 

319, 000, 000 
305.000,000 
314, 000, 000 
328,  000, 000 

13,000,000 
11. 000, 000 

1882.... 

3,000,000,  3',000',000 
3.000.000!  9.000.000 

10. 000,  000 

1883 

6,000,000 

12.000.000 

18M 

5,00O,00OJ  3,000,000 

2,000,000 

294,000,000|  11.000,000 

ATcrage.... 
Per  cent  of 
total 

97,000,000 
23.7 

6,000,000 
1.4 

8,000,000 
0.7 

2,000,000 
0.6 

11,000,000 
2.6 

52,000,000 
12.9 

312,000,000 
76.5 

11,000,000 
2.8 

\ffilS 

80,000,000  i,000,000 
82.000.000  21-000  ono 

2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,000,000 

2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

9,000,000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 

47, 000, 000 
43, 000, 000 
43,000,000 
53, 000, 000 
54,000,000 

287,000,000,  10,000,000 
268,000,000    10,000,000 
278,000,000   11,000,000 
301, 000. 000     9. 000. 000 

i^ge ..... 

1887 

1888 

83,000,000 
80,000,000 
95,000,000 

6,000,000 
6,000.000 
5,000.000 

1889 

330,000.000   12,000,000 

JkrerRge.... 

Per  cent  of 

total 

85^000,000 
22.5 

4,000,000 
1.2 

2,000,000 
0.7 

2,000,000 
0.4 

7,000,000 
1.9 

48,000,000 
12.6 

293, 000, 000 
77.1 

10, 000, 000 
2.8 

1»0 

18B1 

07,300,000 
191,400,000 
108. 200. 000 

4,400,000 
4,300,000 
3,500,000 
4,600.000 

8,500,000 
3,700.000 
3,900,000 
3,800,000 

1,100,000 
1, 000, 000 
1, 600, 000 
1,400.000 

4,800,000 
4,700,000 
3, 600, 000 
3,900,000 

54,700,000|  a24,r>00,OOo|  12,400,000 
52,800,0001  :)3G,000,000   12,000,000 

1892 

52,700.000   :J2C,0U0, 000   14,600,000 

1893 

91,800,000 

44,200.000   312.000.0001  13.300.000 

1 

KOTB. — The  retams  hare  heen  made  compnratiTe  as  far  as  the  records  will  permit. 

cJndading  Asiatic  Turkey;  also  including  Koumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  in  the  later  yenrs  in 
order  to  mal^e  the  fignree  correspond  throughout. 

h  Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Caual  some  articles  formerly  included  in  tlie  imports  from  Kgypt 
have  been  inclnded  m  the  Imports  from  the  countries  firom  whioh  they  were  exported. 
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Imports  from  variou*  countricB  from  1880  to  1893 — Continaed. 
[Amounts  given  in  pounds  sterling;  £1  is  equivalent  to  $4.8666.] 


Year. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1884 

Average 

Per  cent  of  total 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Average 

Per  cent  of  total 

1800 

1801 

1803 


British 

West 

Indies  snd 

BritUh 

Guiana. 


6,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 
5, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 


6,000,000 
1.4 


4,000,000 
3,000.000 
3, 000, 000 
3,000.000 
3, 000, 000 


8,000,000 
0.0 


2,700,000 
2, 400, 000 
2. 000, 000 
2,500,000 


Australia 
and  New 
Zealand. 


26,000,000 
27,000,000 
25,000,000 
26,000,000 
28,000.000 


27,000,000 
6.5 


23,000,000 
21,000,000 
23,000,000 
26,000,000 
27,000,000 


British 
India. 


80,000,000 
33,000,000 
40, 000, 000 
39,000,000 
34, 000, 000 


35,000,000 
8.7 


'  32,000,000 
82,000,000 
31.000,000 
31, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 


24,000,000 
6.3 


33,000,000 
8.5 


28, 400, 000 
31,  300,  OOO 
30, 500, 000 
20,900,000 


32,700,000 
82,200,000 
30, 500, 000 
26,200,000 


Cape  of 

Good  Hope 

and 

Natal. 


6,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
6, 000, 000 
6.000,000 


6,000.000 
1.4 


Other 

British  Pos 

sessions. 


11,000,000 
10, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 


Total  from 
British  Pos- 
sessions. 


92,000,000 
92, 000, 000 
99.000,000 
99, 000, 000 
06,000,000 


Total  im- 
ports from 
foreign 
countries 
and  British 
Posses- 
sions. 


11, 000, 000 
2.7 


4, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5,000,000 
6, 000, 000 
6,000,000 


11,000,000 
11,000,000 
11,000,000 
12, 000, 000 
13,000,000 


5,000,000 
1.4 


12,000.000 
3.0 


C,  100, 000 
6, 300. 000 
5. 500, 000 
5.000,000 


12,900,000 
14, 700, 000 
13.800,000 
14,300,000 


96,000,000 
23.5 


411,000,000 
397,000,000 
413, 000,  OOO 
427.000.000 
300,000,000 


408,000,000 
100. 0 


81,000,000 
82,000,000 
84, 000, 000, 
87,000,000 
07, 000, 000, 


87, 000.600 
22.0 


06,200,000 
00,500,000 
07,800,000 
01,800,000 


371,000.000 
35O,0(k),00O 
302,000,000 
388,000,000 
427,000,000 

380,000,000 
100.0 


420,700,000 
435,400,000 
423,8C0.00O 
404,700,000 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  THE  YEARS  1880  TO  1893. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  same  source  as  the  forego- 
ing, shows,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  the  yalue  of  British  produce 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  various  foreign  countries  and 
British  Possessions  for  the  years  1880  to  1893,  inclusive.  Beginning 
with  the  year  1880,  the  average  value  is  shown  for  each  quinquennial 
period,  together  with  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  average  value 
of  the  exports  to  each  country  and  colony  to  the  aggregate  value  of 
exports: 

ExportB  to  various  countries  from  1880  to  1893, 
[Amounts  given  in  pounds  sterling;  £1  is  equivalent  to  $4.8065.] 


Year. 


1880 

XoO !•«••*••« 

1882 

1883 

1884 , 


Average 

Per  cent  of  total. 


1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


Average 

Per  cent  of  total. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 


*••*•* •••« 


Russia. 


8,000,000 
6,000,000 
6, 000, 000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 


6, 000, 000 
2.5 


4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 


4,000,000 
2.0 


5,700,000 
5,400,000 
5,300,000 
6,400,000 


Germany. 


Holland. 


17,000.000 
17,000,000 
19,000,000 
19,000,000 
19,000,000 


18,000,000 
7.7 


16, 000, 000 
16,000,000 
16, 000. 000 
16, 000. 000 
18.000,000 


16,000,000 
7.2 


19,800,000 
18, 800, 000 
17, 600, 000 
17, 700, 000 


9,000,000 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

10. 000, 000 

10,000,000 


Belgium. 


9,000,000 
4.0 


9, 000, 000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
9, 000, 000 
10,000,000 


9,000,000 
3.9 


10,100,000 
9.500,000 
8,800,000 
9,200,000 


6,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
8, 000. 000 
9, 000, 000 


8,000,000 
3.2 


8, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 


7, 000, 000 
3.2 


7, 600, 000 
7, 400, 000 
6,900,000 
7, 100, 000 


France. 


16,000,000 
17, 000, 000 
17, 000, 000 
18,000,000 
17,000,000 


17,000,000 
7.2 


15,000,000 
14. 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
15,000,000 
15, 000. 000 


15,000,000 
6.8 


16, 600, 000 
16, 400, 000 
14, 700, 000 
13, 400, 000 


Italy. 


5,000,000 
7, 000, 000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 


Turkey,  a 


6,000,000 
2.7 


7,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,  OGO,  000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 


7,000,000 
8.0 


7,800,000 
6,300,000 
5,600,000 
5,200,000 


8,000,000 
8.000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 


8,000,000 
3.2 


7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 


7,000,000 
8.0 


8,000,000 
8,200,000 
7,600.000 
7, 100, 000 


Egypt.  6 

3,000,000 
3, 000,  OUO 
2.000,000 
3,  OIH),  000 
3,000,000 


3,000,000 
1.3 


3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3.000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 


3,000,000 
1.4 


3,400,000 
3,800.000 
3,200,000 
3, 400.  GOO 


Note The  returns  have  been  made  comparative  as  far  as  the  records  will  permit. ' 

a  Including  Asiatic  Turkey;  also  indnding  Roumanla,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  in  the  later  years  in 

order  to  make  the  figures  correspond  throughout. 
b  Since  the  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal  some  articles  formerly  included  as  exports  to  Egypt  hav« 

been  tnoladed  as  exports  to  the  oonntries  for  which  they  were  intended. 
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Exports  to  various  eouniries  from  1880  to  i^P5— Con  tinned. 
[Amoants  given  in  pound*  sterling;  A\  Is  equivalent  to  $4.8665.] 


1880. 
18S1. 
1882. 
1883. 


United 
States. 


31,000,000 
30,000,000 
31,000.000 
27,000,000 
24,000,0iK> 


Average 28.000,000  7,000.000 

Per  eeut  of  total  12. 2  3. 0 


Biaza 


Chile. 


7,000,000  2,000,000 
7,000,000   3,000,000 


7,000,000 
7.000,000 


0,000,000  2,000,000 


1885. 
188S. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


I  •••••« • *  I 


Average 

Per  cent  of  total 


22, 000, 000 
27,000,000 
SO.  000, 000 
29,000.000 
30.000,000 


28.000.000 
12.2 


1880 

3881..... 

1893 

1998 


»••  •  m 


5,000,000 
6,000.000 
6,000.000 
6.000,000 
6,000.000 


6,000,000 
2.6 


82,100,000  7.500,000 
27.500,000  8.300,000 


26.500,000 
24,000.000 


7,900.000 
7.800,000 


3,000,000 
2,000,000 


2,000,000 
1.0 


1, 000, 000 
2, 000. 000 
2, 000. 000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 


2,000,000 
0.9 


3,100,000 
2. 000, 000 
3.700.000 
2,400,000 


Peril. 


1,000,000 
1.000. 000 
1,000,000 
1.000,000 


1,000,000 
0.4 


1,  000, 000 
1.000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


1, 000, 000 
0.4 


1, 100, 000 

1, 000. 000 

800,000 

800,000 


Cliina.a 


6.000,000 
6,000,000 
5, 000,  OOO 
4,000,000 
4.000,000 


5,000,000 
2.1 


5.000,000 
5,000,000 
6, 000,  OUO 
6.000,000 
5,000,000 


5,000,000 
2#5 


6,600,000 
6,500,000 
5,800,000 
4,600,000 


Japan. 


3,000,000 
8. 000, 000 
2,000,000 
2.000,000 
2,000,000 


2,000,000 
LO 


2,000,000 
2.000,000 
4,000,000 
4.000.000 
4,000,000 


3,000,000 
1.4 


4. 100, 000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,500,000 


Other 

toreipjx 

oouotries. 


28,000.000 
31,000,000 


.Total, 
foreign 
countries. 


148,000,000 
155, 000, 000 


34,000,0001  1.57,000,000 
35,000,000;  156,000,000 
36,000,000   152,000.000 


33,000.000 
14.0 


30, 000, 000 
20,000.000 
31,000,000 
35,000,000 
45,000,000 


34,000,000 
15.0 


43,200,000 
37,300,000 
35,100,000 
33,500,000 


153,000.000 
65.6 


135, 000, 000 
137, 000, 000 
147, 000. 000 
150, 000. 000 
166,000,000 


147,000,000 
65.0 


176, 200, 000 
161, 300, 000 
152, 400, 000 
146,100,000 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
18U. 


Avenge  • . . . 

Pcf  cent  of 

total 


18S5. 

1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


Average .  •  • . 

Per  cent  of 

total 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1883. 


BritUh 

North 

America. 


8,000.000 
8,000,000 
10,000.000 
9,000,000 
9,000,000 


9,000,000 
8.8 


British 
West  In. 
dies  and 
British 
Guiana. 


Australia 
and  Now 
Zealand. 


3.000,000 
3,000,000 
3, 000.  OOOj 
8,000.000 
3, 000,  OOOl 


17,000,000 
21, 000, 000 
25,000,000 
24,000,000 
24,000,000 


3.000,000 
1.3 


23,000,000 
9.4 


7.000,000 
8,000,000 
8.000,000 
8,000,000 
8,060,000 


8,000,000 
8.4 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000.000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 


3,000,000 
1.2 


7.200,0001  3,600,000 


7,200.000 
7,400.000 
7,200,000 


3,000.000 
3.000,000 
3.800,000 


25,000,000 
22.000,000 
20.000,000 
25.000,000 
23,000,000 


28,000,000 
10.2 


23,000.000 
25.500.000 
10,300,000 


British 
India. 


Cape  of 

Good 

Hope and 

llatAl. 


80.000.000 
28.000,000 
29, 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 
81,000,000 


30,000,000 
12.9 


7,000.000 
7, 000, 000 
7.000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 


6,000,000 
2.6 


29. 000, 000 
31,000.000 
31.000,000 
33,000,000 
81,000,000 


31,000,000 
18.7 


83,600,000 
31, 100, 000 
27,000,000 


15,100,000  28,800,000 


4,000,000 
3,000,000 
5, 000, 000 
6,000.000 
9,000,000 


5,000,000 
2.4 


9,100,000 
8.000,000 
7,000,000 
8,600,000 


Other 
British 
Posses- 

sions. 


Total 
British 
Posses- 

sions. 


10,000,000 
11,000,000 
11, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 
10,000,000, 


75,000,000 
79, 000,  000 
85,  OOa,  000 
84, 000, 000 
81,000,000 


11,000,000 
4.5 


81,000,000 
84.5 


11,000.000 

10, 000, 000 

8, 000, 000 

9, 000,  OUO 

9,000,000 


9,000,000 
4.1 


10,  OCO.  000 

11,200,000 

0, 100, 000 

9, 000. 000 


78, 000, 000 
76, 000. 000 
75, 000, 000 
84.000,000 
83, 000, 000 


70,000.000 
85.01 


87, 400, 000 
86,000.000 
74,600,000 
72,000,000 


Total 

foreign 

oonii  tries 

and  British 

Possessions. 


233,000,000 
234, 000, 000 
242, 000, 000 
240, 000, 000 
233, 000, 000 


234,000,000 
100 


213, 000, 000 
213,000,000 
222, 000, 000 
234, 000, 000 
249, 000, 000 


226,000,000 
100 


263, 500, 000 
247,200.000 
227, 000, 000 
218,100,000 


•  Bzolnsive  of  Hongkong  and  Macao. 


CEREALS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  accompanying  tables  tbat  the  United  King- 
dom imi>ortecl  in  tbe  year  1894  grain  of  all  kinds  and  flour  to  tbe 
Talae  of  $234,681,032  as  stated  at  tbe  ports  of  entry  in  tbat  country. 
Ifinety-one  million  dollars  represents  tbe  value  of  tbe  131,000,000  busb- 
els  of  wbeat  imported.  This  is  tbe  largest  quant  ity  ever  taken  by  tbe 
United  Kingdom  in  one  year,  bein  g  an  increase  of  between  7  and  8  per  cent 
over  the  figures  for  1892  and  1893.  Notwithstanding  this  increase  of  8 
percentin  quantity,  valuesfell,  comparing  1892  with  1894,  by  $29,500,000, 
or  24  per  cent.    If  the  United  Kingdom  had  paid  the  same  price  in  1894 


22  world's  markets  for  American  products. 

as  she  paid  in  1892  to  nations  shipping  wheat  to  her,  her  payments 
would  have  been  $131,822,000  instead  of  $91,308,000.  There  has  thus 
been  a  saving  to  her  and  a  corresponding  loss  to  other  countries  of 
$40,500*,000,  representing  a  fall  in  values  of  about  30  per  cent. 

The  United  States  supplied  the  United  Kingdom  with  63,250,000 
bushels  in  1892,  with  60,250,000  bushels  in  1893,  and  with  46,000,000 
bushels  in  1894,  a  falling  off  of  nearly  5  per  cent  (1892-1893)  and  of  27 
per  cent  (1892-1894).  Values  were  $64,500,000  in  1892,  $51,500,000  in 
1893,  and  a  trifle  over  $33,000,000  in  1894,  being  a  fall  of  20  per  cent 
(1892-1893)  and  of  48  per  cent  (1892-1894).  The  quantities  of  the  supplies 
obtained  from  the  United  States  declined  27  per  cent  from  1892  to  1894, 
while  the  value  fell  off  48  per  cent.  The  wheat  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries into  the  United  Kingdom  increased  (1892-1894)  in  quantity  by  8 
per  cent,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  declined  by  27  per  cent, 
and  our  wheat  was  supplanted  in  that  country  to  the  extent  of  17  i)er 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported.  In  other  words,  had  we  sent  in 
1894  the  same  proportion  of  her  total  import  as  we  sent  in  1892  we 
would  have  forwarded  over  68,000,000  bushels  instead  of  46,000,000 
bushels,  a  difference  of  22,000,000  bashels,  which  just  about  represents 
the  increase  in  the  Eussian  shipments  (from  8,000,000  to  31,000,000). 

The  seesaw  between  Eussia  and  the  United  States  is  of  regular  recur- 
rence, however,  and  has  no  specially  novel  significance;  but  the  real 
feature  of  the  year  was  the  increase  of  the  imports  from  the  Argentine, 
from  6,500,000  bushels  in  1892  to  24,000,000  bushels  in  1894.  It  is  the 
appearance  upon  the  scene  of  this  comparatively  new  competitor,  which 
is  always  anxious  to  realize  and  always  offering  cargoes  at  lower  and 
lower  prices,  that  has  weighed  down  the  British  market  more  than  any 
other  single  factor  and  brought  prices  down  to  bed  rock.  Competition 
from  this  source  is  expected  to  be  permanent  and  to  increase  in  volume. 

The  considerable  fall  in  the  imports  from  the  East  Indies  (from 
23,000,000  bushels  in  1892  to  10,000,000  in  1894)  has  been  a  somewhat 
surprising  incident  of  the  year,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  also 
lessened  shipments  of  1893,  is  leading  to  the  belief  that  there  has  been 
a  largo  overestimate  of  the  Indian  production. 

The  United  Kingdom  imported  about  22,000,000  hundredweight  of 
flour  in  1892,  about  20,500,000  in  1893,  and  nearly  19,000,000  in  1894,  a 
falling  off  in  two  years  of  about  13  per  cent.  This  reduction  was  due 
to  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  country  to  absorb  larger  foreign 
shipments,  even  though  they  were  offered  at  uuprecedentedly  low  prices. 
The  milling  accommodation  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  so  much  of 
late  years,  and  modem  methods  have  come  to  be  so  generally  used,  that 
there  is  not  room  for  the  imported  product.  Had  values  in  1894  remained 
as  in  1892  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  paid  for  its  imported  flour 
over  $51,000,000,  whereas  it  actually  paid  less  than  $39,000,000,  a 
fall  of  about  24  per  cent.  Our  shipments  fell  (1892-1894)  from  about 
19,500,000  to  16,000,000  hundredweight  (18  per  cent),  and  in  yalnes  the 
fall  was  from  $52,000,000  to  about  $32,000,000  (38  per  cent). 
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A  new  feature  of  the  y^tr  was  the  appearance  on  several  of  the 
British  markets  of  a  very  excellent  higher  grade  French  flonr,  which 
was  offered  at  low  prices.  Thongh  this  import  did  not  exceed  500,000 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $800,000,  it  is  understood  that  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the  British  market. 

The  British  imports  of  barley  have  advanced  in  the  last  two  years 
in  a  surprising  manner,  increasing  irom  14,000,000  hundredweight  in 

1892  to  23,000,000  in  1893  and  to  31,250,000  in  1894.    The  drought  of 

1893  and  the  extremely  unfavorable  harvesting  season  of  1894,  which 
stained  much  of  the  British  barley  and  made  it  unsuitable  for  brewers, 
no  doubt  made  an  opportunity  for  this  extraordinary  increase.  It  is 
due  principally,  however,  to  the  extremely  low  prices  at  which  some  of 
the  foreign  barleys  have  been  sold,  to  a  considerable  extent  for  feeding 
ataff,  and  to  the  very  high  excellence  of  the  better  grades  of  brewing 
and  malting  barleys,  which  made  them  much  sought  after  by  large 
brewers.  The  highest  priced  barley  for  the  market  came  from  Smyrna 
and  from  California;  South  Russia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Boumania 
fornish  the  largest  quantities.  Tiie  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
increased  its  shipments  very  considerably  last  year,  and  follows  closely 
alter  Boumania,  with  shipments  exceeding  5,000,000  bushels. 

The  imports  of  Indian  com  were  comparatively  steady  at  35,000,000 
handredweight.  For  the  second  year  in  succession  we  were  behind 
Boumania  in  our  shipments  of  a  cereal  which  is  supposed  to  be 
entirely  our  own.  The  consumption  of  corn,  owing  to  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  other  cereals  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  to  the  short  crops 
of  last  year,  was  less  than  usual,  and  the  statistics  of  1895  will  no  doubt 
show  a  falling  off  in  imports. 


Im^orU  ofwhetU  imU  ike  UmUd  Kimpdam  during  the  year  1894,  with  wmpariione  with  the 

two  previoue  years. 


Frftoee 


Serpt 

ITiked  SUtM  on  the  Atlantic . 
ITBited8tfttMoiith«  Paelfic.. 

GUle 

Ajwutlne  Bepnbllo 

Bcftiali  iDdiA 

AjuUwiaMm 

]MttehK«rth  America 

Oikar  eeontries 


Total 121,140,852 


Qaantities. 


1882. 


Butihd*. 

8,144,240 

1,131, 802 

48,004 

022,478 

1,877.208 

718,987 

60,444,792 

U 810, 489 

4,270.104 

8,470,049 

23,824,825 

8,784,779 

7,233,803 

488,030 


1883. 


Buthelt. 

18,782,377 

675,893 

2,710 

103.297 

186,041 

19.700 

89,509.232 

20,714,760 

4^816,274 

14,645,095 

11, 506, 045 

4,883,897 

5,893,729 

376,004 


122,195,704 


1894. 


Bftthtta, 

31,814,977 

1«  334, 740 

8,801 

805,776 

201,766 

348 

29,444,478 

10,584,245 

3,293,570 

24.774^683 

9,U84,904 

7.237.846 

5,279,894 

851,425 


130,017,454 


Yaluee. 


1892. 


17,155,822 

1, 114, 257 

43,204 

879, 182 

1,207.402 

679.444 

50, 756, 650 

13,730,677 

4,841,050 

6,216,193 

23,418,473 

3,909,272 

7,026.922 

402,454 


120,070,961 


1893. 


$15,064,254 

624,274 

641 

143,677 

181, 458 

14, 817 

33, 405, 188 

18, 230, 954 

3,915,244 

11, 838, 607 

9.498,511 

4,881,095 

4, 082. 832 

306,723 


102, 537, 275 


1894. 


$20,852,280 

992,766 

6,909 

398,852 

139,560 

194 

21,198,911 

12, 158, 960 

2, 350. 703 

16, 550. 741 

6.950.334 

5,341,357 

8,760,436 

594,014 


91,808,026 


KOTK.— These  flsiiree  are  offiolal.    They  are  expressed  in  the  original  in  long  hondredwoights  (112 
lads)  and  poanaa.aterUng,  which  have  been  rednoed  to  bushels  of  60  pounds  and  United  States 
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Imports  of  wheat  meal  and  flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  oampar- 

Uons  with  the  two  previous  years. 


From— 


Germany 

Franco 

Aastrian  territories. . . 

The  United  States 

British  North  America 
Other  countries 

Total 


Qaantities.a 


1892. 


163, 835 

30,962 

977,272 

19. 467, 391 

1, 359, 859 

98,190 


22,1M,009 


1893. 


116, 164 

52,355 

1,099,614 

17,995,601 

1,080,986 

63.448 


20, 408, 168 


1894. 


198,548 

480,819 

1, 106, 971 

15,925.488 

1,195,421 

227,365 


19, 134, 605 


Yalues. 


1892. 


1469,275 

115, 510 

3,465,162 

52, 006, 134 

8,415,858 

227, 615 


69,699,554 


1893. 


$254,818 

144,421 

8,620,353 

40, 879. 748 

2,472,882 

132,669 


47,604,881 


1894. 


$370,014 

804,100 

8,250,247 

81,779,456 

2,340,810 

360,664 


88.906,081 


a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 

Imports  of  grain  other  than  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and 

comparisons  with  the  two  previous  years. 


Grain. 


Barley 

Oats 

Pease 

Beans 

Indian  com  or  maize 

Indian  com  meal 

Other  kinds  of  grain  and  meal 

Total 


Quantities,  a 


1892. 


14, 277, 342 

15,661,394 

2, 601, 492 

4, 429, 933 

35,381,224 

173.664 


72, 425, 049 


1893. 


22,844,562 

13,954,986 

2,302,443 

8, 946, 986 

32,902,503 

70,784 


76, 022, 263 


1894. 


81,244,884 

14,979,214 

2,272,623 

6, 259, 849 

86,365,043 

87,120 


89,208,238 


Yalues. 


1892. 


$20,093,602 

24, 398, 415 

4,200,932 

6, 643, 847 

45,867,788 

342, 727 

2,706,rd2 


105,154,043 


1893. 


$28,109,064 

20, 916, 147 

8, 549, 108 

5,487,265 

38,409,478 

181,664 

2, 874, 861 


99, 027, 587 


1894. 


$34,503,860 

18.979,817 

3, 149,  553 

6,550,776 

88,699,661 

199,360 

2,383,980 


104,466,025 


a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 
BUTTBR,  MARaARINE,  AND  OTHER  PBODUOTS. 

The  complaiDts  as  to  the  unfair  competition  of  margarine  with  batter 
are  heard  on  every  side.  This  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  produc- 
tion and  has  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  butter.  Even  if 
the  competition  of  margarine  be  the  sole  cause  which  prejudicially 
affects  the  sale  of  butter  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (apart  from  local 
considerations,  and  looking  at  the  total  dairy  production)  the  only  con- 
clusion that  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  there  are  few  branches  of  agricul- 
tural industry  which  have  developed  so  largely  as  the  trade  in  milk 
products.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of  cows  was,  on  the 
average,  from  1876  to  1880,  3,724,000.  At  the  present  time  it  is  about 
4,000,000  head.  And  a  similar  ratio  of  increase  is  presented  by.  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  But  it  is  in  America  and  Australia  that  the 
increase  has  been  especially  noticeable.  Thus  in  the  United  States  the 
number  of  cows  was,  in  1870,  9,000,000  head;  it  had  increased  in  1895 
to  16,504,629,  and  in  Canada  a  similar  development  has  taken  place.  In 
Australia  the  total  number  of  homed  cattle  in  1886  was  8,230,000,  and 
in  1891, 11,872,000;  the  increase  being  at  the  rate  of  700,000  per  annum. 
During  the  same  period  the  processes  for  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese  underwent  a  considerable  improvement. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  attention  was  called  to  the  considerable 
eflBorts  being  put  forth  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  li^orway  to  develop 
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the  dairy  industry  and  to  the  progress  acUeyed  in  the  making  of  choice 
butters.  Pressed  by  the  competition  of  the  Western  States,  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  States  were  obliged  to  abandon  cereals  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  production  of  daiiy  products.  Immense  butter  factories  were 
established,  which  were  soon  followed  by  similar  establishments  in 
Australia.  Tlie  result  was  that  the  production  of  butter  everywhere 
increased.  In  a  short  time  export>ation  commenced,  and  the  British 
market,  formerly  shared  by  France  and  the  Netherlands,  was  disputed 
by  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
more  recently  by  Australia,  the  latter  country  showing  the  greatest 
tendency  to  increase.  Extensive  butter  factories  have  been  erected 
and  vessels  built  and  supplied  with  refrigerating  apparatus  for  the 
transportation  of  their  manufa<^tures  to  England.  Thus,  while  the  total 
valae  of  the  butter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 
about  $50,000,000  in  1889  to  $60,000,000  in  1893,  the  share  of  Australia 
and  Kew  Zealand  increased  from  about  $375,000  in  1889  to  $4,350,000 
in  1893.  The  development  in  the  exports  from  Melbourne,  Victoria,  is 
the  most  striking;  their  value  represented  eighty-seven  times  more 
butter  in  1893  than  in  1889,  and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  exported 
twenty-eight  times  more  butter  in  1893  than  in  1889.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hoi>e  is  now  present  in  the  London  market,  and  her  exports  of  butter 
and  margarine  in  1893  were  valued  at  about  $150,000. 

ImparU  of  Jmiier  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  189$  to  1894,  ineluetve. 


Frona— 


Sweden 

Denmark...... 

Germanj 

HoUand , 

f^aaoe 

Guiada 

Unitod  Ststea . 
Ottier  conniries 

Total.... 


Quantities,  a 


1802. 


228.885 
863,  S32 
124,233 
141,838 
642,687 
59, 571 
46,846 
176, 417 


2,183,009 


1693. 


267,401 
934,787 
164,985 
142,811 
468,817 
43, 160 
22.930 
283,083 


2,327,474 


1894. 


266,306 

1,102,403 

137,765 

166, 157 

424,639 

20,887 

81,230 

427.596 


3,576,063 


Valaes. 


1892. 


$6,049,137 
28,596,869 

8,473,996 

3,651,403 
14,784,049 

1,244,131 
930,207 

4,549,306 


68,228,607 


1898. 


$7,066,640 

25,689,645 

4,042,631 

8,717,505 

18,037,937 

948,598 

607,186 

7,055,218 


62,065,860 


1894. 


$6,880,155 

28, 439, 602 

3,420,955 

4,048.690 

11,445,224 

488,331 

681,052 

10,199,786 


65,653,794 


•  In  hundred  weights  of  112  pounds. 

ImporU  of  eheese  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894;  and  oomparieone  with 

the  two  previous  years. 


Holland 

Franoe  

flMia^fi^ 

United  States.. 
Other  eonntries 

Total 


Quantities.  A 


1892. 


273,821 

46,605 

1,038,599 

818.433 
66,860 


2,232,817 


188X 


269,864 

58,846 

1,046,704 

645,236 
57,818 


2,077,462 


1804. 


298,698 

62,965 

1,142.104 

672,347 
97,178 


2,263,287 


Values. 


1802. 


$3,302,276 
606,920 

12,136.224 

9,545,186 

681,167 


26,860,772 


1893. 


$3, 289, 758 
884,548 

12, 535, 682 

7,681,920 

723,793 


26,116,601 


1894. 


$3,702,617 
794,806 

18,185,754 
7,827,802 
1,196,387 


26,705,816 


•  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 


28  world's  markets  for  American  products. 

foreign  cattle,  turn  their  attention  to  this  newly  developed  trade  in  for- 
eign sheep.  The  domestic  flocks  of  the -country  were  diminished  by 
1,700,000  in  the  drought  of  1893,  and  this  shortage,  in  a  nation  of 
mutton  eaters,  will  account  for  the  increased  imports. 

The  question  of  marking  perishable  goods,  and  especially  meat,  so  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  should  know  what  he  was  buying,  attracted 
much  attention  last  year.  It  was  proved  that  retailers  were  buying 
American  and  Canadian  carcasses  at  favorable  figures,  and  were  selling 
them  at  top  prices  to  customers  as  prime  Scotch  or  English,  thereby 
gaining  a  i)enny  or  two  of  unfair  profit.  The  commission  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  examine  into  the  matter  reported  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  mark  carcasses  of  foreign  origin  so  effectually  that  each  joint 
would  carry  the  sign,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  practical  legislation 
will  follow.  The  report  of  the  commission  did  more  to  kill  the  preju- 
dice against  American  beef  than  years  of  quiet  trading  could  have 
done.  If,  said  the  consumer,  when  cut  up  at  Birkenhead  in  the  Scotch 
manner,  and  at  Deptford  in  the  English  manner,  the  American  beef  is 
just  the  same  to  my  palate  and  sight  as  "prime  Scotch  or  English,"  it 
must  be  just  as  good.  In  this  connection  the  following  extract  from 
a  review  of  the  trade  by  Messrs.  John  Jones,  Welsh  butchers,  will  be 
interesting: 

' '  Whether  stores  are  dear,  or  season  exceptionally  favorable  for  producer  or  grazier, 
the  cost  will  always  mean  realizing  on  the  average  of  the  proportionate  value  of 
English  and  foreign.  We  have  ascertained  the  average  price  for  the  last  twelve 
months  of  beat  American  States  cattle  in  carcass,  without  the  offal,  and  compared  it 
in  prepared  and  reliable  statistics  with  the  average  price,  for  the  same  period,  of 
best  English  beef  in  carcasses,  without  offal,  and  we  find  the  difference  is  a  little  over 
1  cent,  not  quite  1^  cents,  per  pound.  This  must  prove  the  hold  that  the  best  Amer- 
ican states  beef  has  upon  the  country,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of  transit  and 
keeping,  the  comparison  of  value  would  probably  be  less  still."  Referring  to  sug- 
gested remedies,  they  remark:  "Others  accept  the  marking  of  foreign  meat  as  the 
sovereign  remedy.  What  necessity  is  there  to  mark  the  flesh  of  the  best  cattle 
imported,  and  what  more  profit  to  the  butcher,  inasmuch  as  the  seUing  value  is  so 
near  our  ownf  The  frozen  meat  marks  itself  to  any  competent  householder,  and  if 
the  present  American  States  beef  were  labeled  and  the  price  of  the  best  English 
raised  thereby,  would  it  not  be  impossible  for  seUers  of  home-fed  beef,  while  paying 
increased  prices  for  stock,  to  compete  successfully  against  a  person  selling  the  best 
American  States  beef  purchased  at  probably  8  cents  per  pound  lessf  The  consumer 
would  then  be  the  arbitrator,  and  if  the  present  relative  difference  in  value  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  beef  is  1  cent  to  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  accepting  that  the  label- 
ing of  foreign  meat  would  raise  English  meat  another  1  cent  or  1|  cents,  would  the 
eousumer  give  3  cents  per  pound  more  for  home  fedf  We  say  no.  The  inevitable 
result  would  be  that  the  purveyors  of  English  meat  only  would  be  outwitted  and 
overmatched,  and  their  business  transferred  to  foreign  meat  shops;  therefore  we 
think  the  remedy  lies  not  in  this  direction." 

Considerable  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Americau  meat  trade  in 
December,  1894,  by  the  successful  attempt  to  alter  a  trade  custom 
which  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  immemorial  years.  Those  conduc- 
ting it  refused  longer  to  make  the  customary  allowance  to  the  middle- 
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man  of  a  ponDd  in  each  quarter  of  beef.  The  practice  is  analogous 
to  the  trade  custom  of  the  publisher  who  gives  13  copies  to  the  dozen, 
or  of  the  manufacturer,  who  gives  37  inches  to  the  yard;  and  was 
merely  a  way  of  giving  a  discount,  to  which  prices  in  the  long  run 
adjust  themselves.  The  matter  is  not  one  of  very  great  moment  (not- 
withstanding the  statement  hereinafter  quoted,  of  Sir  Albert  K.  BoUit, 
to  the  effect  that  the  abolition  of  the  allowance  meant  a  loss  to  the  con- 
sumer of  a  million  pounds  sterling  a  year),  but  the  meat  traders  find 
in  it  the  beginning  of  ^^  the  forming  of  rings  and  monopolies  in  the 
trade  and  the  consequent  raising  of  the  price."  They  are  consequently 
agitating  against  it,  and  a  report  of  their  first  meeting,  held  January  8 
last,  18  inserted  here: 

AMBRICAK  MBAT  IN  L0in>0N. 

A  meeting  of  butchers,  salesmen,  and  otliers  engaged  in  the  London  meat  traile 
held  on  Tuesday  night  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  street.  The  meeting 
called  by  the  Cattle  Trades  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sir 
A.  K.  RolUt,  M.  P.,  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  W.  Field,  M.  P.,  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Meat  Traders,  writing 
^to  express  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend,  through  domestic  illness,  said : 

"Now,  if  the  shippers  are  allowed  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  meat  trade,  natu- 
rally they  wiU  introduce  American  methods,  which  may  be  extended,  and  localized, 
and  encouraged  unwittingly  by  local  authorities.  If  extensive  concentrating  stock- 
yards and  abattoirs  are  introduced — ^though  it  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  a 
remote  issue — ^the  existing  agricultural  depression  would  probably  be  intensified, 
and  it  might  become  possible  that  the  meat  supply  would  be  placed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large*  millionaire  buyers  or  syndicates,  who  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
dictate  terms  and  extract  them  from  the  retailers  and  consumers/' 

The  chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  explained  that  for  a  long  time  past  there 
had  been  in  the  meat  trade  certain  allowances  which  were  based  upon  the  tucit  con- 
sent and  usage  of  the  trade,  and  which  were  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  all  parties 
concerned.  The  abolition  of  these  allowances  would  mean  aloes  to. the  English  cou- 
somers  of  £1,000,000  a  year.  Moreover,  it  was  not  only  the  trade  which  would  be 
affected,  but  the  community  would  have  to  pay  higher  prices.  These  allowances, 
which  were  small  in  themselves — 1  pound  on  each  quarter  of  beef— -the  American 
importers  were  trying  to  do  away  with.  But  they  were  doing  worse  than  this.  They 
were  trying  to  force  salesmen  who  made  this  allowance  on  English  or  Continental 
meat  to  discontinue  it,  by  deliberately  refusing  to  seU  them  American  meat.  This 
meant  they  were  trying  to  get  the  control  of  the  trade  into  their  own  hands.  If  the 
American  exporters  succeeded  in  their  proposals  the  inevitable  result  would  be  the 
forming  of  rings  and  monopolies  in  the  trade  and  the  consequent  raising  of  the  price. 
They  welcomed  the  Importation  of  American  meat;  they  had  no  desire  to  limit  it. 
[Cheers.]  They  would  even  welcome  the  Uve  cattle  for  the  benefit  of  the  graziers. 
[Cheers.]  But  they  had  a  strong  feeling  against  placing  the  interests  of  the  whole 
trade^  and  of  the  food  supply  of  the  metropolis  and  the  country,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  confederated  for  their  own  advantage.  [Cheers.]  The  exporters 
were  already  dictating  to  the  trade  and  seeking  to  control  from  Chicago  the  markets 
of  London,  for  they  adopted  the  system  of  what  a  great  statesman  had  called 
'*  exclusive  dealing"  so  as  to  coerce  other  people  into  refusing  to  give  the  aUowance 
which  they  refused  to  give  themselves.  In  America  the  small  trader  had  been 
crashed  out,  and  now  the  monopolists  had  begun  to  try  and  crush  out  each  other. 
[Cheers.]  They  in  London  preferred  the  old  English  system  of  dealing  freely  and 
fisixly  with  the  pubUc,  and  aU  thosa  who  were  dependent  upon  the  meat  supply  of 
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this  country.  Their  case  was  a  good  one,  and  they  appealed  to  the  country  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  consumers,  and  he  was  sure  the  country  would  respond,  and 
would  not  allow  the  foreigner  to  dictate  to  the  producer  of  this  country.  These 
people  had  no  interest  except  their  pocket,  and  no  willingness  except  to  promote 
their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  community.     [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Hayden  moved:  ''That  this  meeting  Tie ws  with  indignation  and  regret  the 
recent  combined  action  of  the  shippers  of  American  beef  against  the  wholesale  and 
retail  meat  trades  of  London  in  disregarding  and  breaking  through  tirade  customs.^' 
Mr.  F.  C.  Frye  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Poole  moved  and  Mr.  Redman  seconded  a  further  resolution  stating  that  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  American  shipper  was  the  control  of  the  meat  supply  in  the 
markets  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  inevitable  efifect  of  raising  the  price  of  food  to 
the  public;  and  also  pledging  those  present  to  support  all  measures  which  might  be 
decided  upon  by  the  London  Butchers'  Trade  Society  and  the  London  Central  Meat 
and  Poultry  Trades'  Association.    This  resolution  was  also  carried. 

That  the  American  trade  coald  have  obtained  such  a  footing  as  to 
justify  them  in  their  action  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  power  and 
influence  they  have  gained  and  of  the  position  they  occupy. 

The  comparatively  limited  trade  in  chilled  beef  is  in  our  hands.  Aa 
attempt  was  made  during  the  year  to  send  a  chilled  cargo  from  Aus- 
tralia, but  it  was  not  a  success,  owing  to  the  long  distance.  Our 
chilled  beef  in  appearance,  condition,  and  flavor  is  far  superior  to  the 
defrosted  beef  from  the  Antipodes.  This  frozen  beef  trade  made  a 
slight  increase  in  quantity  during  the  year,  but  on  the  whole  it  has 
been  an  unsatisfactory  year  to  the  Australians,  who  killed  their  own 
market  by  irregularity  of  shipment.  Once  two  cargoes  arrived  together, 
and  again  three,  and  there  being  lack  of  storage  facilities,  there  were 
forced  sales.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  imports  of  frozen 
mutton  carcasses,  but  prices  have  been  falling;  while  at  the  same  time 
home-growu  English  mutton  has  remained  at  steady  figures  throughout 
the  entire  year.  The  large  supply  of  American  and  Canadian  sheep 
which  have  been  sent  to  market  in  prime  condition  after  being  fattened 
on  English  pastures  has  no  doubt  helped  to  depress  the  market  for  this 
frozen  mutton;  but  the  quality  of  the  frozen  shipments  has  left  much 
to  be  desired,  and  a  distinct  falling  off  is  reported  in  the  Kew  Zealand 
shipments,  which  have  hitherto  held  top  place  among  frozen  imports. 
The  Argentine  made  a  slight  increase  in  shipments  of  frozen  mutton, 
but  for  quality  and  price  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Standard  points  out  the  large 
increases  that  are  now  being  made  in  the  storage  capacity  of  London : 

THK  STORAGE  CAPACITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  supply  of  fresh  meat — excluding  all  references  to  that  which  is  tinned — han 
been  a  qnestion  of  growing  importance  in  recent  years;  and  the  shipping  interest 
has  observed  a  gradual  and  steady  increase  in  the  supply  from  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  the  River  Plate.  But  only  very  recently  has  it  been  demonstrated  that 
the  pasture  lands  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  capable  of  rearing  and  fur- 
nishing the  tables  of  Londoners  with  sound  and  juicy  beef  and  mutton  at  the  same 
price  as  that  supplied  by  the  River  Plate  and  the  United  States.  Of  course  the  latter 
is  the  most  important  rival  which  the  Colonies  have,  inasmuch  as  the  meat  only 
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takes  from  ten  to  twelve  days  to  reach  the  ThameB,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to 
subject  the  meat  to  the  costly  process  of  freezing,  but  only  to  that  of  chilling ;  but 
the  resources  of  sciencey  liberally  brought  to  bear  upon  the  construction  of  our  ships 
and  chambers  at  the  docks,  promise  to  make  even  the  disadvantage  of  a  loi\ger 
voyage  of  no  account,  either  in  the  cost  or  the  quality  of  the  meat.  The  run  from 
Australia  occupies  from  forty-five  to  fifty  days,  the  voyage  from  New  Zealand  occu- 
pies fifty-five  days,  and  a  run  from  the  River  Plate  thirty  days.  Meat  from  the  last- 
named  place  has  always  been  spoken  of  as  the  poor  man's  food ;  but  meat  of  a  better 
quality  comes  from  New  Zealand  at  the  present  time,  and  our  kinsmen  in  that  land 
wlU  grow  richer  than  they  ever  hoped* to  become  by  the  opportunity  now  given  them 
to  engage  in  the  profitable  occupation  of  meat  raising  for  the  home  market. 

This  year  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  supply,  and  the  best  and 
largest  merchandise  ships  afloat  are  coming  into  the  trade.  The  last  two  vessels 
launched  are  each  fitted  to  carry  100,000^  carcasses  of  oxen  or  sheep  at  a  time,  and 
they  are  provided  with  frozen  chambers,  so  that  the  meat  is  delivered  in  excellent 
coufiition  in  the  Thames.  This  trade  has  rendered  it  necessary  very  much  to  enlarge 
the  acconunodation  both  at  the  docks  and  in  the  city,  and  the  London  and  India 
docks  joint  committee  have  taken  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  growing  trade 
to  construct  thawing  and  drying  rooms  at  their  docks  so  as  to  prepare  the  meat  for 
immediate  use.  If  the  frozen  meat  is  sent  direct  to  market,  the  housekeeper  finds 
tliat  upon  cooking  the  meat  becomes  wet  and  disagreeable ;  and,  as  the  American 
meat  is  only  chilled,  it  is  better  fit  for  immediate  cooking.  If  the  frozen  meat  is 
sent  by  rail  into  tlie  country  upon  arrival  here,  the  time  taken  by  the  journey  is 
enough ;  but  for  that  which  is  intended  for  the  London  markets,  the  process  of  thaw- 
ing and  drying  must  be  gone  through.  Owing  to  the  increased  facility  for  accom- 
modating large  vessels  in  the  West  India  docks  and  the  new  entrance  no  time  is 
lost  when  in  the  river,  and  thawing  chambers  have  been  constructed  here,  as  well 
as  at  the  Royal  Victoria  dpcks,  for  dealing  with  the  frozen  meat  consignments  imme- 
diately. At  the  Victoria  docks  there  has  been  accommodation  provided  for  200,000 
carcasses,  and  the  new  buildings  will  suffice  to  store  50,000  more  carcasses.    *    •    • 

The  new  stores  at  the  West  India  docks  will  hold  100,000  carcasses,  and  there  is 
what  is  called  a  new  small  store  at  the  Southwest  India  docks,  where  14,000  carcasses 
can  be  hung.  This  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  trade  has  grown;  but  it  does  not 
exhaust  all  the  space  already  provided  for  the  meat  supply,  because  a  new  store  is  now 
spproaching  completion  in  St.  John  street,  Smithfield  Market,  where  100^000  carcasses 
will  be  available  for  immediate  sale. 

PROPOSED  LAW  FOR  MARKING  FOREIGN  MEAT  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament  providing  that  every 
X>eT8on  dealing  in,  selling,  offering,  or  exposing  or  keeping  for  sale,  or 
having  in  his  {possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  foreign  or  colonial 
meat,  shall  at  all  times  keep  plaeed  in  a  conspicuous  position  these 
words:  Dealer  in  Foreign  and  Colonial  Meat 5  and  anyone 
fiJIing  to  comply  with  this  regulation  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  Such 
dealers  are  to  be  registered,  and  the  local  authority  is  invested  with 
I)ower  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  carried  out. 

The  batchers  are  opposed  to  the  bill,  but  the  farmers  and  graziers, 
and  the  public  generally,  favor  it^  It  is  likely  to  be  carried,  though 
not  immediately,  and  butchers  will  thus  be  compelled  to  sell  our  meat 
openly  and  under  its  proper  name. 

>  In  ealenlating  space,  three  carcasses  of  sheep  are  supposed  to  take  up  the  same 
asMimt  of  room  as  one  quarter  of  beef;  and,  for  convenienoei  all  estimates  of  qaan- 
titles  are  reckoned  as  oarcaases  of  sheep. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  live  stock  in  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1893  and  1894: 

Live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894  and  in  1S9S. 


Live  stock* 


Horaen 
Cattlo 
Sheep.  < 
Swiue 


18M. 


Kumber, 

2,002,290 

10.780.706 

80,037,818 

8,704,043 


1883. 


Number, 

2,079,687 

11, 207, 55i 

81, 774, 824 

8,278,080 


1894  oompared  with 


mpare 


Incroaae. 


Number. 
12,703 


616,013 


Decrease. 


Number. 


426,758 
1,737,006 


Cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894  and  in  189S, 


CountriM. 


England 
WfUea  .. 
Scotland 
Ireland . 


1894. 


Nutnher. 
4,450,607 
605,000 
1,201,506 
4,892,194 


1898. 


Number, 
4,744,059 
738,606 
1,218,009 
4,464,026 


Decrease 

of  1894  on 

1893. 


Number, 

293,452 

43,608 

16,503 

72,882 


Decrease 
of  1893 
3892. 


Number. 

224.531 

15,K59 

8,717 

66, 9W 


Sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894  and  in  1893. 


Countriea. 


England 
Wdes  .. 
Scotland 
Ireland. 


1894. 


Number, 
16,509,996 
8,078,641 
7,272,864 
4,305,250 


1898. 


Number, 
16,805,280 
8,101,890 
7,373.164 
4,421,503 


Deoreaae 

of  1894  on 

1893. 


Number. 

1,295,285 

23,249 

100,300 

816,843 


Decrease 

of  1893  on 

1892. 


Nuff^ter. 

1,188,476 

96,661 

170.283 

406,100 


Swine  in  Oreat  Britain  in  1894  and  in  1898. 


England , 
Wales.. 
Scotland 


ToUl,  Great  Britain. 


1894. 


8,013,823 

227,668 

-148,535 


2,800,026 


1893. 


1,793,456 
200,676 
119,308 


2,118,630 


Decrease. 


220,307 
26,902 
29,137 


276,496 


Percent. 
10.9 
11.9 
19.6 


11.6 


Imports  of  cattle  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  ioith  the 

two  previous  years. 


Froin— 


Canada 

The  United  States. 
other  oonntries 


Total 


Number. 


1892. 


90,012 

802, 679 

7.  .500 


490.281 


1898. 


81,232 

248,825 

7.006 


837,063 


1894. 


80,450 

381,657 

10,227 


472,884 


Yalae. 


1892. 


$7,096,048 

86, 354, 375 

647,571 


44,097,994 


1898. 


$6,990,625 

22,712,695 

534,420 


80,237.740 


1894. 


$6,403,239 

82,891,909 

771,669 


40,066,707 


IToTB.— The  above  table  shews  the  number  of  oxen  and  bulls  imported  for  food.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  imported  cows  and  calves,  in  1892,  11,966 1  in  1W3,  8,982  {  la  1894,  8,687— valaod, 
VBspeotlTely,  at  $790,666,  $839,987,  and  $294,997. 
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ImparU  of  sheep  and  Imkhn  into  the  "ffnited  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  compar* 

isone  with  the  two  previom  years. 


"Pniok — 


Deniaarka. 
Holland.... 


Tte  Uniled  SUtes. 
Otiier  coan  tries — 


Tout 


Kamber. 


1892. 


38,529 
6,686 

15,743 
2,829 

15,261 


79,048 


1893. 


29,227 
"8,'689 


29,866 


62,682 


1894. 


66,606 


136,600 

198,138 
84,330 


Value. 


1892. 


1234,078 
72,398 

152,607 
28,487 

123,943 


484,764 


611,513 


1893. 


$171,562 


33,004 
'226,'262' 


430,828 


1894. 


$392,186 


1,156,780 

1, 678, 178 

690, 360 


3,917,504 


•Inolading  Iceland. 

Imports  of  heef  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two 

previous  years. 


Row— 

Quantities,  a 

Yalaes. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1803. 

1894. 

Sallad: 

The  United  Statee 

267,700 
7,685 

187,927 
12,587 

235,120 
7,191 

$1,829,544 
61,516 

$1,249,444 
108,293 

1 

$1,619,203 
40, 010 

Other  coantriee.... .>....... 

Tf>fAl 

275, 304 

200,514 

242, 311 

1,891,060 

1.357,737 

1, 668, 303 

Vzesh: 

The  United  Statee 

1,951,887 
127,750 

1,480,949 
818. 102 

1,775,528 
328,566 

20,469,014 
1,007,560 

16,037,887 
2,603,757 

18. 134. 135 

Other  conntrioM. ............ 

2,371,692 

Total 

2,079,637 

1,808,051 

2,104,094 

21, 479, 583 

18,641,594 

20,505,827 

•  In  hundredwoighte  of  112  pounds. 

Jmparte  of  meat,  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting,  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 

year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two  previous  years. 


Beef 

Ifuttoo 

other  kinds 


ToUd 


Quantities,  a 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

567, 9Q1 

68,412 

163,098 

385,727 

83,882 

121, 191 

291,056 
112,028 
150,362 

799,501 

500,800 

554,346 

Yaloes. 


1892. 


$6, 516, 700 

677,425 

2, 304, 135 


9, 498, 260 


1893. 


$4, 680, 262 

753,  421 

2,086,082 


7,519,765 


1894. 


$3,959,859 

949,774 

2,341,456 


7,251,089 


•In  hnndredweigbte  of  112  pounds. 

Imports  of  meat,  not  enumerated  or  speoifioally  descHbed,  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 

year  1894,  and  comparisofis  with  the  two  previous  years. 


Batted  or  firesh: 

Holhuid 

The  United  Statee. 
Other  eoontrles — 


Total 


Quantities. 

a 

Values. 

1802. 

1803. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

100,233 
20,805 
29,445 

110,885 
21,865 
44,779 

109, 331 
34,315 
46.111 

$1. 104, 009 
221,043 
853.020 

$1,202,243 
226,238 
517, 687 

$1,151,646 
804, 145 
542,993 

150,573 

177,509 

189,757 

1,678,672 

1,946,168 

1,998,784 

16473— No.  1- 


ain  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 
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Imports  of  fresh  mutton  into  the  United  Kingdom  in4he  year  1894,  and  oomparisons  with 

the  two  previous  years. 


From— . 


Germany 

Holland 

Australasia 

Argentine  Republic 
Other  countries 

Total 


Quantities,  a 


1892. 


22,«58 
164, 872 
977, 394 
471, 128 

63,614 


1,699,966 


1893. 


17,068 

197,266 

1, 187. 458 

515,611 

54,097 


1,971,500 


1894. 


7,017 

199,909 

1,439,502 

585.728 

62,84li 


Yaluea. 


1892. 


$290,689 

1,910,893 

9,641,823 

4,217,216 

715, 194 


2,295,065 


16,775,315 


1883. 


$208,159 

2,159,556 

11,215,914 

4,668,427 

600,091 


18,852,147 


1894. 


$83,007 

2,204,996 

13.494,545 

4,665,264 

678,763 


21,126,575 


ain  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 

Average  prices  of  dressed  meat  {wholesale)  at  the  Central  Meat  MarJcet^  London,  during 
the  first,  second,  and  third  quarters  of  1894,  and  prices  upon  the  Slst  day  of  December, 
1894. 


Meat. 


BEBT. 

Scotch,  short  sides  — 

Scotch,  lon^  sides 

English,  prime 

AmeTican,Birkenhead 
killed 

American  (including 
Canadian)  ,Deptfora 
killed 

American,  refriger- 
ated hind  quarters . . 

American,  refriger- 
ated fore  quarters . . . 

MXTTTON. 


Scotch,  prime 

Englisn,  prime 

Ewes 

Dutch 

German 

21'ew  Zealand,  frozen. . 
Australian,  frozen . . . . 
Kiyer  Plate,  frozen  . . . 

LAMB. 

Englinh 

New  Zealand,  frozen. . 

POBK. 


English,  small 

English,  medium  and 

lar^e , 

Foreign 


First  quarter. 


Per  100  pounds. 

$12. 12^  to  $13. 12i 
11. 12^  11. 87^ 
11. 12}        12. 12^ 

9.87i        10. 62^ 


9.87i  10.871 
9.121  10.871 
6.75  7.50 


12.  m 
12.00 
9.874 
10.37| 
9.87^ 
8.50 
7.25 
7.00 


20.121 
10. 37i 


12. 62} 

).37h 
).87l 


10. 371 
10. 


13.871 

13.00 

11.00 

11.621 

11.624 

9.37{ 

8.00 

7.50 


23.12i 
12.00 


15.371 

12. 374 
12.621 


Second  quarter. 


Per  100  potmds. 
$12. 624  to  $13. 62^ 
11. 37^        12. 12^ 
11. 12^        12. 12^ 

9. 37|        10. 12^ 


9. 37^  10. 37^ 
9.37|  10.62i 
5.50  6.50 


13.62i 

12.871 

11.25 

12.374 

12.874 

8.25 

7.00 

6.25 


17.00 
9.871 


9.621 
9.62^ 


15.10 

14.374 

12.124 

13.374 

13.62i 

9.124 

7.50 

6.75 


20.00 
11.00 


12.62^        13.37i 


11.62 
11.62 


i 


Third  quarter. 


Per  100  pounds. 

$13.12ito$13.87i 
12.37 
12.37 


11. 624 
11.621 


14.10 

13.624 

11.00 

12.374 

12.374 

6.75 

5.75 

5.25 


14.621 
9.621 


12.87i 


10.1 
10 


!l2{ 


t 


9. 12|  10. 12^ 

9.87|  10.62^ 

9.62|  11.621 

5.25  6.50 


15.874 

15.10 

12.124 

18.37} 

13. 37^ 

7.75 

6.50 

6.00 


16u624 
10.621 


18.621 

11.624 
11.^ 


December  81. 


Per  100  pounds. 

$12. 62^  to  $18. 124 
11.124  12.12} 
12.62}        12.121 

10.121        10.871 


10.121  ILUft 

11.12k  12.121 

7.50  a  00 

14.681  15.68 


11.124 
11.12} 


6.50 
5.75 
5.75 


U.12I 


10. 
10. 


11.624 
12.12} 


8.00 
6.50 
6w60 


12.121 

11.121 
ll.tt| 


KOTB.— The  flrst  thre6  columns  are  taken  from  official  aouroea  and  the  fonrUi  oolumn  from  the 
London  Meat  Trade's  Journal  of  January  3. 1895.  In  the  originals  the  unit  cf  wel|i^t  in  the  atone  of 
8  pounds,  and  the  monetary  anit  is  the  ahiUing. 
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Imports  qf  pork  into  the  UniUd  Kingdom  duHng  the  ye«r  1894,  and  4iompari9on8  with 

the  two  previous  years. 


SattadCBoihaiiM): 
The  United  States 
Otliw  ocMLntriM. . . 


TMal 


Fnah: 


Belgtnm 

The  United  States 
Other  oonntries — 


Quantities,  a 


1802. 


162,220 
66,134 


228.354 


02,808 
22,522 

6,400 
10, 


132,107 


1808. 


110,800 
76,101 


186.001 


120,147 

25,246 

2,101 

84,507 


182,001 


1804. 


150,186 
74,033 


225,110 


133,526 
30,585 

I  16.272 


Yalnes. 


1802. 


$1, 135, 562 
354,850 


1,400.421 


1,042,486 

271,247 

64,452 

131,220 


180,883 


1,500,414 


1803. 


$070,880 
438.345 


1.400,225 


1,414.141 

308.807 

24.070 

460,883 


2,216,001 


1884. 


$1,152,766 
485,081 


1,637,847 


1,540,120 
874,803 

200.434 


2, 124. 447 


•  In  hnndredweighto  of  112  pounds. 

Imports  of  hawu  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  t^  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two 

previous  years. 


From- 

Qnantities.  a 

Yalnes. 

1892. 

1889. 

1884. 

1892. 

1803. 

1804. 

CHMda 

114,106 

1,181,279 

7,656 

57,780 

020,061 

0,670 

50,676 

1,075,270 

8,038 

$1,322,148 

12,088,812 

112, 430 

$837,757 

18,074,547 

153,103 

$619,200 

The  United  States 

12,705,084 
64,723 

fHhnr  ooontri^n. ........... .T. ..  r 

Total 

1,253,182 

068,411 

1.120,784 

14,422,800 

14.065,407 

13.888,097 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 

Impoirte  of  Vaoon  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two 

previous  years. 


Quantities,  a 

Yalaes. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1802. 

1893. 

1804. 

j)tnKntoi^  ...«-r'...«ri- 

671,882 

8.060 

239.121 

2,895,951 

71.835 

711,854 

9,744 

193,773 

2,177,293 

106,223 

766,828 

830 

254,443 

2,561,203 

133, 790 

$0,340,744 

38,060 

2,251,465 

26,057,211 

004,448 

$10,453,912 

145,458 

2,400,724 

26,879.853 

1,878.065 

$10. 656. 124 

GcnaanT  •..«•....-........••».. 

4.812 

fyanailii 

2,557,115 

The  United  States 

24, 736, 180 

OtlM»r  MMiTitriivi.  ....«««*-*•. *»*t- 

1, 386, 484 

TMal 

8,881,378 

3,108,887 

8,716,603 

38,501,028 

41,267,012 

30,340,715 

a  In  hnndredwelghto  of  112  pounds. 

Importe  of  lard  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  eomparisons  with  the  two 

previous  years. 


Qoantitios.  a 

Yalnes. 

From- 

1892. 

1883. 

1884. 

1882. 

1803. 

1884. 

The  United  Statse....... 

1,106,569 
40,482 

1,070,003 
48,013 

1,374,688 
25,828 

$10,421,760 
306,511 

$13, 103. 304 
564,408 

$13. 171, 925 

Oilier  Mhni]tTififl«.»..«a •••*••••• . 

251.903 

'           Total .•••...•.•••.. 

1,230,051 

1,118,106 

1, 400, 516 

10,818,280 

13,667,802 

13,423,828 

•  In  hundred weighto  of  112  poniida. 
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Impoi'la  of  margarine  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  cmnparUonm 

with  the  two  previous  years. 


From— 


Norway 

Holland 

France 

Other  countries 

Totel 


Qnantities.  a 


1892. 


25.426 

1,196,750 

56,002 

27,166 


1,305,350 


1893. 


14,011 

1, 229. 737 

41,302 

14, 920 


1,299.970 


1894. 


10, 380 

1,045,330 

29, 052 

24,601 


1, 109, 813 


Yftlnes. 


1892. 


$342,975 

16, 354, 880 

937,651 

433,239 


18,068,745 


1803. 


$188,629 

16,626.382 

780,473 

193, 242 


17,788,726 


1894. 


$142,923 

13,795,573 

563,145 

315,782 


14,817, 


a  In  hnndredweights  of  112  pounds. 
AMERICAN  HORSES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINODOM. 

The  nuited  Kingdom  annually  imports  between  15,000  and  25,000 
horses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has  come  in  the  past  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  but  within  the  last  three  years  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  secured  a  good  part  of  this  trade,  at  the  expense  of 
Euroi)e.  Our  shipments  of  geldings  increased  from  about  1,000  in 
each  of  the  years  1892  and  1893  to  3,533  in  1894,  valued  at  $682,000, 
au  average  of  $136  per  head,  these  values  being  the  official  figures 
declared  upon  entry  at  the  British  custom-house.  Our  shipments  of 
mares  rose  from  100  two  years  ago  to  1,200  last  year,  valued  at 
$235,000,  an  average  of  $190.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  stallions,  it  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that 
our  horse  shipments  to  England  ran  up  last  year  to  the  respectable 
number  of  4,767  head,  valued  at  $817,438  (average  $171).  Canada's 
interests  in  this  trade  were  maintained  proportionally  to  ours,  and  the 
Dominion  last  year  sent  over  5,000  horses  to  Great  Britain. 

Such  a  trade  is  of  great  importance  to  us,  and  it  is  of  special  interest 
to  inquire  into  the  likelihood  of  the  business  being  x)ermanent  and  into 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  two  things  desirable 
for  our  breeders  to  know  are  the  sort  of  horse  suitable  to  send  over 
and  the  price  likely  to  be  realized. 

A  London  stock  paper  comments  in  rather  an  unfriendly  manner 
upon  the  new  imports  of  Canadian  horses  (and  the  remarks  will  apply 
equally  to  our  shipments)  and  states  that  the  average  price  at  the 
ship's  side  is  £12  (say  $60).    The  article  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that — 

The  dealers  may  be  trusted  to  make  bettor  arrangoments  for  their  own  gains.  The 
animals  wiU  be  driven  into  some  quiet  corner  for  careful  and  skillful  treatment,  so  as 
to  bring  them  up  to  fresh  condition  before  they  are  submitted  to  public  competition. 
When  ready  they  will  be  dressed  in  a  manner  as  closely  resembling  the  native  animals 
OS  possible,  and  all  traces  of  their  origin  will  be  momentarily  forgotten  or  hidden. 
The  unsuspecting  purchasers  will  in  all  probability  pay  from  £30  to  £40  (say  $150 
to $200]  for  these  animals,  confidently  believing  that  they  are  the  genaine  home-bred 
product. 

iN'ow,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  shipper  sells  at  the  ship's 
side.    He  puts  the  horses,  where  their  condition— or  rather  their  lack 
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of  condition  after  an  Atlantic  voyage — demands  it,  into  the  stall  in 
winter  and  on  the  grass  in  summer,  and  when  the  animal  is  ^'  fit"  he 
is  sold  at  auction.  By  following  this  course  the  shipper  averages  con- 
siderably more  than  $60  per  head;  $90  or  $100  would  be  nearer  the 
mark,  on  an  aU-round  average. 

As  regards  the  sort  of  horse  required,  Herbert  Eymill,  of  the  Boyal 
City  Eepository,  Barbican,  London,  E.  C,  writes  as  follows: 

I  have  sold  a  large  number  of  horses  sent  over  from  Canada  and  the  States  and  I 
believe  the  business  is  a  remunerative  one  if  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  horses  suit- 
able for  the  London  market ;  this  is  very  essential  and  it  requires  a  competent  judge 
of  the  class  required.  There  is  no  sale  for  what  we  call  **  leggy,  narrow  hor.ses ; " 
but  as  these  are  very  often  long-etriding,  fast  horses,  they  are  worth  as  much  in 
America  as  here,  where  pace  is  not  so  much  sought  after  as  strength,  and  a  short- 
striding  horse  is  better  adapted  for  London  paving  than  the  other  class.  I  have 
had  horses  eonsigned  to  me  £rom  Canada  and  have  sold  them  within  ten  days  of 
arrival  at  good  prices.  The  horses  sent  must  all  be  quiet  in  harness  and  sound, 
with  as  mnch  weight  as  can  be  got,  and  on  short  legs. 

Messrs.  W.  &  S.  Freeman,  proprietors  of  Aldridges,  Upper  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  London,  W.  O.,  write  as  follows: 

We  have  for  some  time  past  sold  many  consignments  of  horses  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  From  now  (January)  until  May  is  the  best  time  for 
obtaining  remunerative  prices,  and  after  that,  the  fall  of  the  year,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November,  but  the  spring  trade  is  the  best.  Sizable  carriage  horses 
15.2  to  16  hands  high,  suitable  for  private  buyers  and  our  London  job  masters, 
realize  from  $200  to  $500,  according  to  size  and  quality.  The  stronger  class,  called 
"machiners,''  here  used  in  our  omnibuses,  trams,  and  van  work,  fetch  ftom  $150  to 
$250.  The  age  should  be  from  5  to  6  years.  They  must  be  quiet  in  harness  and  to 
ride,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  without  any  brand  marks.  Three  or  4  year  olds  unbro- 
ken are  not  so  salable,  and  there  is  no  trade  for  trotters  to  the  extent  that  prevails 
in  the  States. 

The  usual  charges  for  selling  are  5  per  cent,  and  the  charges  for 
keep  at  the  anctioneer's  run  about  $1.30  per  night.  There  is  little 
doabt  that  the  best  market  is  London,  and  that  shipments  can  be  made 
there  direct  with  advantage. 
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Harsei  imparted  into  ihe  United  Kingdom  dwring  the  year  1894^  and  eomparieone  with  the 

two  previous  yeare. 


Btftllions: 

Denmark 

GrennAny 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

United  States 

Canada  

Afgentine  Republic 
Other  countriea 

Total 

Harea: 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

United  States 

Canada 

Argentine  Republic 
Other  countriea 

Total 

Geldings: 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

United  SUtes 

Canada  

Argentine  Republic . 
Other  countriea 

Total 

Gnuid  total 


■ 

NTumber. 

Value. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

30 

104 

856 

$773 

♦i.286 

♦«,€fM 

69 

1 

2 

7,652 

394 

«4S 

185 

184 

196 

52,650 

57,929 

a^mn 

29 

17 

t 

7,103 

6,133 

199 

101 

22 

76,578 

89,272 

tXVK 

10 

59 

76 

8,064 

132,294 

49,515 

21 

12 

40 

5,619 

2,335 

7, 249 

186- 

4 

4 

22,312 

146,311 

340 

112 

23 

91 

9,551 

4.870 

16,471 

831 

605 

791 

186,202 

>    880,624 

163,  &50 

891 

814 

548 

13,192 

26,820 

12,073 

1,734 

888 

847 

94,735 

38,895 

36,371 

293 

260 

210 

49,501 

44.910 

85.854 

92 

47 

74 

14,520 

8.452 

12,220 

99 

157 

112 

31,602 

87,441 

82,883 

97 

184 

1,284 

28,  U7 

56,333 

235.304 

93 

364 

1,095 

18,871 

63,682 

182,147 

46 

97 

193 

3.478 

8.393 

17,040 

171 

179 

819 

22,866 

13.480 

43,427 

8,010 

2,980 

5.127 

276,382 

296,186 

608,224 

761 

846 

904 

50.138 

50,527 

47,288 

9,920 

4,737 

8,838 

564,400 

266.199 

209,025 

808 

809 

721 

125,657 

135,802 

127,141 

379 

293 

122 

74,548 

69,830 

27,106 

200 

213 

240 

65,063 

43.825 

47,534 

969 

1,076 

8,533 

239.830 

261,811 

662.184 

1,631 

1,449 

4,289 

318,418 

284,631 

681,820 

1,003 

238 

328 

77,907 

21.017 

29,988 

1,416 

561 

2,978 

92,647 

85,806 

143,888 

17, 147 

10,222 

16,948 

1,608,593 

1.146,947 

X904,988 

20,994 

13, 707 

22,866 

2,070,177 

1,838,757 

Ik  867, 188 

HORSES  IN  LONDON. 

At  the  annual  sharehoklers'  meeting  of  the  Sonth  London  Tramways 
Company,  held  in  London  February  22,  the  chairman  of  the  bopxd  of 
directors  stated  that  the  company  purchased  all  its  horses — and  the 
stud  is  a  considerable  one — ^fi*om  South  America  at  an  average  of  $100 
to  $110.  These  horses  were  almost  unbroken,  he  said,  many  of  them  not 
quite  full  grown,  and  never  shod  before  landing  in  England;  and  the 
company  expended  about  $30  additional  per  head  to  get  the  horses  into 
good  working  condition.  Forty-seven  of  these  horses  were  sold  by  the 
company  last  year,  after  seven  years  of  service,  for  over  $35  apiece. 
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HAY. 


The  following  table  shows  the  amoant  of  hay  imported  into  the 
Uiiiied  Kingdom  in  18d3  md  1894 : 

ImporU  of  hay  into  the  United  Kingdom, 


OoantriM. 


Kaa«J«,  n<irtk 

BiiMia.  ■outh 

Norway 

Deaaiark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgjnm 

Tranee 

Turkey 

Tania 

Alseria 

Canada 

ITaited  Stataa,  Atlantic 

Chile 

Aneatine  Bepablie 

Otaer  eo vitriea 

Total 


Twelve  months 

ended  Dec.  31. 

1894. 

1893. 

JOYM. 

Tont. 

27,825 

26,830 

997 

856 

2,960 

1.674 

5.042 

4,252 

1.929 

2,188 

13,540 

28,332 

3,887 

8,436 

6,206 

1,234 

1,018 

220 

275 

3,951 

731 

28,711 

63,175 

152,423 

101,132 

4,070 

3,614 

805 

24,594 

541 

774 

254,214 


263,050 


TALLOW. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  in  the  British  imports  of 
tallow  daring  the  year,  shipments  from  the  United  States  fell  off  more 
than  one-half  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  1892  (472,000  hnndred- 
weight  of  112  pounds  each  in  1892;  312,000  hundredweight  in  1893; 
181,900  hundredweight  in  1894).  The  difference  was  almost  entirely 
made  up  by  shipments  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which 
increased  from  733,000  hundredweight  in  1892  to  1,424,000  hundred- 
weight in  1894.  Supplies  from  these  countries  were  so  free  as  to 
depress  prices,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  prices  following: 


Town  tallow per  cwt. 

Yellow  iiiiaaia do... 

Avatralian mutton,  flne do... 

AastraUan_beef,  fine do... 

, do... 


1892. 


$6.65 

10.90 

6.60 

6.25 

4.50 


1893. 


$7.15 

11.55 

7.10 

6.65 

4.50 


1894. 


16.50 

11.55 

6.70 

5.50 

8.39 


Kon.— Thaae  prloes  are  from  the  London  Grocer  of  January  5. 

Importe  oftaUow  and  etearin  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894 f  and  comparisons 

wOh  the  two  previous  years. 


Sttaala 

Arcentine  Repnblio 
The  United  States.. 

Anatralaaia. 

other  ooimtriea 

Total 


Quantities.  • 


1892. 


3,052 

28,762 

472,182 

732.725 

188,958 


1,875,079 


1898. 


2,638 

51,618 

812,412 

1,049,019 

143,710 


1,559,897 


1894. 


1,869 

09,129 

181,879 

1,424,797 

160,434 


1,837.608 


Yalaes. 


1892. 


$31,996 

188,678 

2, 834, 667 

4,459,460 

991,679 


8,606,480 


1893. 


$29,306 

390.760 

1,990,641 

7,097,667 

1, 010, 109 


10,518,488 


1894. 


$16,876 
44i.  140 

1,064,770 
8,799,001 
1,087,544 


11,410,881 


•In  hundredweight  of  113  pooada. 
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The  tables  below  give  amounts  and  values  of  various  articles  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

Imperii  of  clover  and  grass  seeds  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  compari- 
sons with  the  two  previous  years. 


IVom— 

Quantities.  •    - 

Valaes. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1804. 

All  coantrioa 

297,321 

333,  ii2 

840,929 

$13,090,883 

$13,854,564 

$3,048,176 

* 

a  In  hundred  we  ight  of  112  pounds. 

JExports  of  seeds  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  June 

SO,  1894. 


Seeds. 


CloTor pounds. 

Cotton do... 

Flaxseed bushels. 

Timothy I>ounds. 

Another 


Total. 


Quantity. 


18,932,262 

5,414,616 

411,926 

2,581,087 


Value. 


$1,865,980 

41.73S 

466,085 

113,082 

136,861 


2,123,680 


Impoi'is  of  oil-seed  odke  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with 

the  two  previous  years. 


H  pAvn^Bw 

Tons. 

Values. 

1892. 

1808. 

1894. 

1892. 

1896. 

1894. 

All  countries 

311, 872 

283,542 

274,354 

$10,448,856 

$9,439,900 

$8,808,817 

Imports  of  cotton  seed  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the 

two  previous  yeai's. 


Tons. 

Values. 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1898. 

1804. 

Xgypt  ................................ 

350,761 
52,007 

812, 117 
77,742 

314,277 
52,510 

$10, 267, 272 
1.234,090 

$9,045,786 
1, 782, 194 

$8,910,438 
1,080,907 

Other  oountricM. ,■  ..,,.,,,»,-»T---r.T^-- 

Total 

400,668 

889,859 

366,787 

11,501,362 

11,727,980 

0,991.845 

Cotton  seed  exported  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  ending 
June  SO,  1892  to  1894,  according  to  statements  of  United  States  Ti'easury  Department, 


Tear. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


Pound*. 

12,027,739 

3,802,694 

6,414,616 


$85,098 
26.751 
41.783 


FOBEIGN  TRADE — COTTON  AOT)   WOOL. 
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COTTON  AND  WOOL. 

The  qnantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  of  the  following  years  was — 


Twr. 

Poands. 

Tear. 

Pounds. 

Tear. 

Ponnda. 

1S30 

152,000,000 

502.000,000 

063,577,000 

1,390, 830,000 

1870 

1,338, 308,000 
1,628,664,676 
1,793,495,200 
1,904,885,312 

1892 

1,775,236,288 
1,416,780,064 
1,788,116,512 

1840 

1880 

1893 

I8S0 

1890 

1894 

1800 

1891 

TahU  thamng  the  total  cotton  impcrtt  and  exports  and  the  home  consumption  in  the  last  eix 

years. 


Tear. 


1889 
1890 
1891 


Imports. 


Pounds. 
1,937,462,240 
1,793,495,200 
1,094,885,312 
1,775,236,288 
1,416,780,064 
1,788,U6,512 


Exports. 


Pounds. 
277,602,304 
214,641,840 
182,008,064 
232,908,888 
224,621,488 
239,888,604 


Home  COB- 
soiuption. 


Pounds. 

1,659,850.936 
1,578,853,360 
1,812,877,284 
1, 542, 332, 400 
1,192,158,576 
1,648,233,008 


Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894"by  oountries;  and  comparisons  with 

the  two  preceding  years. 


CiMuitrles. 


Usited  States 

Bncil 

^^Si'£wt  Indiii 
Other  eonntries... 

Total , 


Qoantltiee  in  owt.  (112  lbs.). 


1892. 


12,549,359 

155,534 

2,834,757 

614.882 

106,692 


16,850,384 


1893. 


9,427,280 
508,264 

1,968,440 
657,692 
188,146 


12,649,828 


1894. 


12,438,295 

355,869 

2,290,080 

691,494 

189,588 


15,966,826 


Yslnes  in  dollars. 


1892. 


142,055,529 

1, 790, 113 

82,606,718 

5,670.353 

2.200,971 


184,383,684 


1893. 


100,617,066 

5,740,733 

26,107,882 

5,489,739 

2»  422, 850 


149,828,270 


1894. 


120,283,713 

3,571,972 

28, 155, 321 

6, 343, 366 

1,969,288 


160, 323, 660 


The  following  tables,  given  by  Messrs.  Ellison  &  Go.  in  their  ^^Annnal 
review  of  the  cotton  trade  for  the  year  1893,'^  show  the  consumption  of 
raw  cotton  in  Europe  and  America,  with  the  sources  of  supply,  in 
average  i>eriods  of  five  years : 

I. — Consumption. 


in6>.l840 
1841-1845 
184A-1850 
1851-1856 
1866-1860 
1861-1806 
180B-187O 
lSn-1875. 
Ifl7»-1880. 
1881-1886. 
188^1880. 

un-isn. 


GreatBiltain. 


Pound$. 

405,700,000 

521,300,000 

569,800,000 

750, 100, 000 

947,800,000 

628,600,000 

973,800,000 

1,228,600,000 

1,254,700,000 

1,444,100,000 

1,540,800,000 

1,544,000.000 


Continent 
of  Europe. 


Pounds. 

208,400,000 

267,200,000 

800,400,000 

451,400,000 

627,400,000 

456,400,000 

658,400,000 

866,600,000 

1.026,700,000 

1,814,000,000 

1,566,000,000 

1,818,800,000 


United  Stotea. 


Po*mds. 

06,900,000 

152,500,000 

240,600,000 

281,400,000 

858,800,000 

181,200,000 

381,900,000 

624,700,000 

685,800,000 

866,700,000 

1,018,800,000 

1,280,800»000 


Total. 


Pounds. 
711,000,000 
941,000,000 
1, 110, 700, 000 
1,482,900,000 
1,933,500,000 
1,265,200,000 
2,009,100,000 
8,609,900,000 
8,967,200,000 
8,616,700,000 
4»  ISO.  600, 000 
4»  598, 100, 000 
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n. — Sources  of  supply. 


Year. 

Ameriea. 

Brasil. 

IndieB,  etc. 

East 
Indies,  etc 

„   Egypt, 
Smyrna,  etc. 

Total. 

Poundt. 

Pound$. 

Poundt. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1836-1840 

685,700,000 

25,800^000 

13,400,000 

66.500,000 

90,100,000 

7U.00O,OQt 

1841-1845 

816,300,000 

18,900,000 

9,400,000 

72,600,000 

23,800,000 

941,000,000 

1840-1850 

064,^00,000 

28,800,000 

6,300,000 

86,700,000 

29,700,000 

1,110,  TOO,  00» 

1851-1856 

1,254.700,000 

27, 100, 000 

6,300,000 

134,800,000 

60,000,000 

1,483,900.000 

1856-1860 

1,633.700,000 

27, 700, 000 

7,200,000 

207,900,000 

57,006.000 

1.933,500,000 

1861-1806 

531,700,000 

36,200,000 

14,600,000 

491, 800, 000 

191,400.000 

1,265,200,000 

1866-1870 

1,108,600.000 

99,900.000 

33,200.000 

576,500,000 

190,900,000 

2,000,100,000 

1871-1876 

1,682.300,000 

108,800,000 

42, 800, 000 

538,500,000 

238,000.000 

2,609,900.000 

1876-1880 

2,231,500,000 

43,700,000 

15.900.000 

407,400,000 

208.700,000 

2,997,200,000 

1881-1885 

2,717,200,000 

64,100,000 

11, 600, 000 

540,300,000 

292,500,000 

3,615,700.000 

1886-18U0 

8,170,000,000 

62,200,000 

13.600,000 

583,100,000 

HOI,  700, 000 

4,120.000,000 

1891-1803 

3,584,700,000 

53,100,000 

14,400,000 

491,600,000 

449,300,000 

4,593,100,000 

THE  WOOL  TBABE. 

Table shotoing  the  total  imports  of  wool  (sheep,  lamb,  and  alpaea)  and  the  quantities  of  wool 
of  foreign  and  colonial  origin  re-exported  and  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1^4  and 
Jluring  the  six  years,  1889  to  1894,  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


1874 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Totid  imports. 


Pounds. 
344, 470, 897 
700,903,057 
633, 028, 131 
720,014.070 
74:1,046.104 
677,947.464 
704,422,857 


Bo-exports. 


Pounds. 

144,294,663 

863.647,860 

340,712,303 

384, 224, 656 

430,828,903 

846,309,110 

857,947,581 


Home  consnmptkNi 
of  wool  of  for^ 
eign  and  colonial 
origin. 


Pounds. 
200, 166, 2M 
837,255,007 
292,315.828 
885, 780, 414 
312, 217,  111 
881, 678. 354 
346,474,770 


In  1894,  502,202,500  pounds,  or  71  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  im- 
ported, came  from  Australasia. 

The  following  statement  is  firom  the  same  source  as  imports  and 
exports  on  pages  19  and  20. 

Baw  wool  (sheep  and  lamb's)  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  United  Kvngiom  frown 
1880  to  1890,  inclnsive,  also  the  estitnated  annual  consumption  since  1880,  and  the  esti- 
mated consumption  per  capita  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


Baw  wool  (sheep  and  lamb's). 

Estimate  of 

domestio 

clip,  a 

Estimate  of 

total  oon> 

sumption  of 

TJnHed 
Kingdom,  b 

Annnal  •▼• 

Year. 

Imports. 

Beexports. 

Net  imports 
(imports 
less  re- 
exports). 

Export  of 
Eufflish 
prodaoe. 

enge 

ponndacoB* 

samed  per 

bead  of 
population 
of  United 
Kingdmn. 

1880 

Pounds. 
461,000,000 
447,600,000 
484,900,000 
494,400,000 
618,600,000 

Pounds. 
237,400,000 
265,600,000 
284,000,000 
277,200.000 
'276,000,000 

Pounds. 
223,600,000 
181.900,000 
220,900,000 
217,200,000 
241,700,000 

Pounds. 

17,200,000 

14,100,000 

13,800,000 

19,400,000 

18,100,000 

Pounds. 
149, 000, 000 
139, 000, 000 

Pounds, 
870,000,000 
320.  000. 000 

Pounds. 

1881 

1882 

129,000.000   357.000.ono 

1883 

128,000,000 
182,000,000 

840,000,000 
381,000,000 

1884 

*•"*•••*%*"• 

Ayerage  . 

481,300,000 

264,200,000 

217,100,000 

16,500,000 

186,000,000 

^54,000,000 

10.0 

1886 

601,100,000 
592,500,000 
578.200,000 
634,900,000 
696,000,000 

267,400,000 
811,900,000 
319,100,000 
880,900,000 
363,400,000 

233, 700, 000 
280,600,000 
254,100,000 
296,000,000 
832,600,000 

23. 500, 000 
22,200,000 
19,600,000 
23,600,000 
21, 800, 000 

136,000,0j0 
136,000,000 
134,000,000 
134,000,000 
133,000,000 

865,000,000 
418,000,000 
392,000,000 
488,000,000 
470,000,000 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

ATsrage  . 

600,500,000 

320,100,000 

279,400,000 

22, 100. 000 

136,000.000 

416,000,000 

11.2 

1890 

620,200,000 

340,600,000 

288,700.000 

19,600,000 

138,000,000 

428.000,000 

alVom  Heasra.  Sehwartse  &  Oo.*s  eiroolar. 

h  Tlie  ilgares  in  this  oolnmn  inolode  the  estimated  oonfomption  «f  alpaoo  and  mohair,  which 
roDftd  from  about  600,000  to  6,000,000  poanda  per  aanam. 
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vaHDs  pt«iioaa 


1,780,  ODD 


With  regard  to  tbe  materials  maDofoctored,  the  fitctories  were  dia- 
tiibatedintheyearl890a8follovB:  Cotton,  2,538 ;  vool,  1,793;  Bhoddy, 
125;  worsted,  753;  flax,  375;  hemp,  105;  jata,  116;  hair,  42;  coooannt 
fiber,  24;  ailk,  623;  lace,  403;  hosiery,  267;  and  elastic,  54. 


Nnmberof 
(kclorlH. 

NuDbSTOf 

tplQdlM. 

pow"l«>m.. 

ToUDnnbw 

«,IBO 

i,oje,iii 

723, 4M 
TI,4T1 

7.1MI 

68,wi,»)ra 

ta,m 

AOBIOtTLTUBAI,  IMPLBHENTB. 

In  the  following  table  there  is  preseilted  the  valne  of  agriciiltnrat 
hnplements  sent  from  the  United  States  to  tbe  United  Kingdom  for 
the  three  years  ending  Jone  30, 1894,  An  analysis  of  the  table  shows 
that  the  total  valae  has  declined  from  1624,140  in  1892  to  «596,931  in 
1S9J,  a  deerease  of  4  per  cent.  The  Talae  of  mowers  and  reapers 
exported  decreased  from  9414,677  to  (337,455,  or  19  per  cent,  daring  the 
period  ander  consideration.  On  the  other  band,  there  was  an  increase 
in  tbe  vahie  of  plows  and  cultivators  and  other  implements  from  98,000 
to  128,000,  or  238  per  cent  for  the  former,  and  from  9201,000  to  9232,000, 
or  16  per  cMit  for  the  latter: 


im. 

18B3. 

im. 

'iss'^'X:Si.,~,»« 

201.  IM 

i»:»e 

'^ " 

tKlM 

■10.  lU 

UI,M1 

u 
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TOBACCO. 


The  tables  below  give  the  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  United  King- 
dom for  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  and  the  exports  of  tobacco  to  the  United 
Kingdom  fi^m  the  United  States,  for  1894: 

ImparU  of  raw  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  hy  countries  for  189S,  189S,  and  1894, 


I^m— 


Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

iFranoe 

Greece 

Turkey 

Pbilipi»ine  Islauda 

China 

Japan 

United  states 

Central  Amorloa 

United  States  of  Colombia. 

Other  foreign  countries 

British  Possessions 


Total 


Quantities. 


18d2. 


Poundt. 

7&9,061 

5,  S50, 752 

489,240 

366,787 

208,690 

1,109,928 

141.564 

418, 670 

1,186,723 

52,471,468 

29,773 

60,495 

34,095 

181,371 


63,418,617 


1893. 


Poundi. 

828,880 

5,233,471 

430,430 

156,779 

87,379 

1,562,465 

65,363 

1,054,997 

692,611 

71,868,704 

24,276 

81,095 

109,128 

88,171 


81.663,749 


1894. 


Poundt, 


Values. 


1892. 


$218,803 

1, 200. 902 

97,515 

71,357 

30,021 

247,316 

6,609 

58,632 

122,154 

8,308,507 

5.616 

12,546 

7,811 

46,752 


86,684,855 


10,524,541 


1893. 


$182, 

1,104, 

71, 

29, 

», 
893, 

11. 

115, 

77, 

10,817, 

6. 

6, 

21. 

11, 


538 
384 
927 
647 
931 
632 
874 
857 
012 
797 
587 
353 
886 
256 


12,858,681 


1894. 


$12, 486, 120 


Note.— For  the  year  1894  the  imports  by  eonntries  are  not  yet  ayailable. 

Imports  of  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparieone  with  the  two 

previous  years. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

Unmanufactured 

Mannfuctured  and  snuff. . . 

Pottndt. 

63, 418. 617 

4, 142, 293 

Poundt. 

81,653,749 

3,895,104 

Pounds. 

86,084,855 

3,834,700 

$10,524,541 
6,695,295 

$12,358,681 
4,913,411 

$12,4D6.120 
4,607,062 

Total 

67,560,910 

85,548,853 

90,519,555 

17,219,836 

17,272,092 

17,094,072 

Exports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending 

iTune  SO,  1894, 


Unmanufactured : 

Leaf pounds. 

Stems  and  trimmings do... 

Manufactures  of: 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

AU  other 


Quantity. 


71,035,879 
11,387,820 

411,000 
88,051,000 


Value. 


$7,857,887 
813,872 

17,771 
298,023 
065,796 


8AHPLES  OF  TOBACCO  BY  INTEBNATIONAL  POST. 

The  prohibition  nnder  the  cnstoms  law  of  the  importation  of  tobacco^ 
in  any  form,  into  the  United  Eangdom  by  sample  post  will  be  hence- 
forward waived  in  the  case  of  type  samples  of  nnmannfactured 
tobacco  sent  for  trade  purposes.  Their  gross  weight  mast  not  exceed 
4  ounces  and  comply  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  sample  post^ 
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and  tbey  will  no  longer  be  stopped  and  banded  over  to  tbe  cnstoms 
antliorities,  bat  delivered  to  the  addresses  upon  payment  of  a  customs 
daty  of  9  pence,  or  18  cents.  All  samples  of  cigars  or  other  manufao- 
tnred  tobacco  of  any  description  will  be  stopped  and  handed  over  to 
the  customs  authorities. 


WINE  AND  SPIRITS. 


The  European  agent  of  the  Departmen£  furnishes  the  following  table : 

ImparU  of  wi«e  itUe  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  fear  1894,  amd  oompiirieone  anth  the  two 

previoue  yeare. 


la  ctmkM  mad  boUlM : 

South  A  fricaa  coloniet. . 

AiutralaaiA 

Germany 

Holbind 


Red. 
WhI 


White 

Portugal 

Hftdeira 

Spat  a— 

Red 

White 

ItaJy 

Other  ooimtries. 


Total 


Total  red  ... 
Total  white. 


lacaaha: 
Red... 
White 


Total 


la  boUIee.  still: 

Red 

White 


Total 


la  bottleo,  sparkliDg : 
Red 


WMie,  from  Franoe 

White,  from  other  ooun- 


Total  white 

Total  red  and  white. 
Total  la  bottlee 


Qnantitiee  (in  wine  galloni  of 
United  States  measurement). 


1892. 


19.242 
567,473 
559,809 
515,911 

4,092.882 

1,919,798 

8,672,784 

98.0Q6 

1.742,612 

2,720,288 

078,792 

800,252 


20,783,869 


14,913,565 
5,869,804 


14,262,157 
8,604,945 


17,967,102 


633,172 
267.759 


900,931 


18.236 


1,795,975 
111,128 


1,907,101 


1,925.330 


2,826,267 


1803. 


19,448 
671,182 
486,813 
527, 5U 

4, 861. 071 

2,058,476 

8,818,209 

84,070 

1,851,152 

2,406,812 

533.118 

292.874 


17,610,236 


11,932.476 
5.  on,  760 


11,876.830 
8, 874, 175 


14,751,005 


638,800 
287.883 


826,773 


16,755 


1,909,935 
105,768 


2,015.703 


2,032,458 


2.850,231 


1804. 


14,884 
475,828 
477,033 
555,064 

4,676,910 

1,852.467 

3,706,626 

115,090 

• 

1,860,985 

2,630,732 

522,901 

844,580 


17,234,600 


11,605,776 
5,728,824 


10,919,943 
8,590,700 


14,510,643 


670,082 
824,188 


894,220 


15,796 


Yaluea. 


1892. 


$27,898 

890,443 

275,122 

1,262,237 

4,820,068 

9.097,618 

8,520,292 

156,508 

881,259 

8,097,424 

466,229 

298,962 


29,294,170 


15. 206, 741 
14,087,429 


18,888,504 
4,017,882 


17,855,886 


1,315,564 
720.099 


2.035,668 


52,660 


1,709,728 
104,218 


1,813,941 


1, 829, 737 


2,723,957 


8.942,951 
407,001 


9,849,952 


9, 402, 621 


11,438,284 


1893. 


$27,762 

475, 757 

254.619 

1,237.822 

4, 518, 679 

10,128.436 

4,762,438 

123,296 

916,235 

2.660,582 

408, 142 

299,483 


25,803,161 


11. 170, 616 
14,682,585 


9, 966. 616 
8,627,759 


18,494,875 


1894. 


$21,197 

336,371 

244,424 

1,333,108 

4,438.428 

8,915,471 

4,591,497 

161,838 

939,875 

2,727,477 

888,180 

842,420 


24,430,286 


10,810,850 
13,619,436 


9,576,078 
8,610,790 


18.186,868 


1, 152, 657 
735,891 


1,888,448 


61,443 


9,970,435 
896.450 


10, 368, 885 


10. 420. 328 


12,308,776 


1. 185. 230 
848,216 


2.033,446 


49,394 


8,755,455 
405,123 


9,100.578 


9, 209. 072 


11.243.418 


KoTC— la  the  BriUah  oflleial  tables  the  unit  oi  oapaoity  is  tha  imperial  gallon.     liye  imperial  gal- 
leas  are  praettmillj  e^ual  to  6  wiae  gsUoaa. 
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Imports  of  foreign  ipiriU  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  o/nd  eompari9on9 

with  the  two  previous  years. 


Brandy 

Bum 

Other  spirits 

Total. 


United  States  iHne  gaUoos. 


1892. 


3,583,633 
8, 222,  G88 
2,396,026 


]4,20i«847 


1883. 


8,287,346 
7, 130, 558 
2,544,036 


12,961,940 


1894. 


4,075.992 
7,365.462 
2,946,881 


14,387,836 


Yaloea. 


1892; 


$6, 554, 021 
2, 881, 921 
1,206,059 


10,642,001 


1893. 


$5, 893, 798 
2,078,772 
1.271,118 


9.243,688 


1894. 


t7, 018. 028 
3,070.850 
1.822,002 


10,410.874 


Exports  of  wine  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  Jume 

SO,  1894. 


In  bottles dozens. 

Not  in  bottles gallons. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


1,002 
105,986 


Value. 


17.272 
45.700 


53,082 


Exports  of  spirits  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending 

June  SO,  1894. 


Aloohfd,  inclading  pnre,  neatral 

Brandy 

Bum 

Whisky  t 

Bourbon 

Bye 

All  other 


Quantity. 


Proof  gaUs. 
42.742 
50,020 
36,613 

7,132 

431 

125,704 


Value. 


$15, 518 
45,889 
84,443 

8,057 

1,215 

47.661 


CANNED  GOODS* 


The  following  statement  from  the  London  Grocer  gives  the  importa- 
tion of  canned  goods  for  three  years : 

Imports  of  canned  goods  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1894, 189S,  and  1898, 


Condensed  milk packages. 

Lobnters do... 

Oysters do... 

Salmon do... 

Sardines do... 

California  fruits do... 

Evaporated  apples do... 

Canned  apples do... 

Evaporated  apricots do... 

Apnootpuln do... 

Singapore  pines do... 

Tomatoes: 

American do... 

French do... 

Desiccated  cocoMiut do... 


Twelve  months  ended  Dea  81— 


180^ 


941,602 

180,338 

9,139 

647.190 

190, 170 

05,817 

34,897 

85,246 

17,798 

15,343 

100,537 

67,863 

9,640 

88,246 


1896. 


879.729 

145,054 

2,531 

554,003 

235,630 

162,468 

16,428 

12,867 

1.887 

8,641 

96,444 

47,567 
17,078 
28.117 


1802. 


746,164 
140,826 

16,350 
547,000 
361.090 
216,240 

36,081 

12.258 

14.; 


52,993 

68.103 
22,995 


The  noticeable  falling  off  in  this  table  in  the  figores  relating  to  Oali- 
fomia  fruits  is  due  to  depressed  prices.    The  extreme  cheapness  of  all 
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sorts  of  food  prodaots  has  affected  the  consumption  of  canned  foods 
to  a  marked  extent,  and  the  continually  increasing  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  fresh  fruits  at  low  prices  is  encouraging  their  use 
at  the  expense  of  those  preserved  in  any  manner. 

Importa  of  wood  and  Umber  into  the  Untied  Kingdom  in  the  fear  1894,  and  ocMnparMOfia 

with  the  iwo  previoue  years. 


Sweden  sad  Korwftj 

G«nnmiiy 

UDitedStetM 

BritiahBMt  Indies 

British  North  Ameriea.,. 
Other  cocmtries 

Total 

Bnwn  or  ej^t,  pUiied  or  dressed 

Russia. 

Sweden  sad  Norway 

United  Stotes 

British  North  America... 
other  eoontries 

Total 


Loads.  A 


1892. 


829,114 
783,199 
288,614 
166,488 
34,888 
19L654 
678,177 


2,469,139 


1,816,268 
2,018,887 

407,864 
1,211,096 

1U,153 


6,090,798 


1808. 


836,817 
630,264 
216,061 
142,  Ml 
82,783 
186,864 
688,868 


2,126,888 


1,801,820 

1,084,618 

809,196 

1,119,409 

96,675 


4»  761, 717 


1894. 


890,488 
728,134 
228,077 
91,716 
88,016 
118,148 
742,007 


2,888,036 


1,567,998 
2,079,138 

444,625 
1,263,068 

100,836 


6,446,266 


Yalnes. 


1892. 


(2,616.828 
5^121,235 
8,251,245 
8,266,217 
1,812,387 
.4.474,604 
3,346,522 


23, 776, 978 


13,260,689 
20,528,988 

5,617,496 
13,668,864 

1,886,207 


64,868,148 


1893. 


$8,475,666 
4,050,440 
2,563,812 
2,908,296 
1,646,715 
8,189,911 
2, 878, 168 


19,708,197 


18,129,426 
19,284,928 

4,089,042 
12,125,559 

1,380,245 


49,969,200 


1884. 


12,966,452 
4,670,625 
2,388,027 
2,134,718 
1,968,328 
2,922,818 
3,428,098 


20,379,566 


16,683,677 
20,946,242 

6,686,344 
14, 139, 970 

1,488,079 


67,884,819 


•  40  cnbio  feet  rou^h,  60  cabio  feet  squared = 1  load ;  60  cubic  feet  planks  =  1  load. 


MxporUof  U 


from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  if  ear  ending 

June  SO,  1894. 


Quantity, 

Value. 

Baw^od. ..................................... 

Mftet.. 

158,347 
1,472,699 

$1,537,848 
190,568 
933,602 

Hewn 

..................... cubic  feet. 

I^^piff^iuf  other  timber 

Total..'. 

2,661,918 

ImporteMone  of  petroleum  oil  and  spirit  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  gear  1894, 

and  oomparieone  with  the  two  preoious.  years, 

[From  the  London  Orooer  and  Oil  Tx»ie  Betlew.] 


Petroleum  oil. 

PetEoleum  spirit. 

Parts  of  entry. 

1894. 

1803. 

1892. 

1894. 

1883. 

l^tfMk 

Amerieaii 

Bossisa. 

Total. 

1892. 

LlTerpool 

Brtotnl 

Borrtb. 

1,260,773 
642,992 
810,984 
290,726 

Barr#l«. 
480^670 
166^708 

Barreis, 

1,740,843 

708,604 

810.984 

288,726 

41,286 

38,489 

117,176 

16,902 

11,206 

Bamis. 

1.515,607 
730,429 
289,806 
216,678 

Barrels, 

1,227,706 

523,500 

238,447 

163,210 

Barrels. 
70,866 
44,006 
13,898 

Barrels. 
69,882 
60,741 
25,875 

Barrels, 
66,764 
51,688 
11,350 

Hull 

""ii^'iS' 

Banwr. 

aydeandLeith 

33,489 

117,176 

15,902 

11.206 

12,423 
96,628 
26,356 

106 
66,647 
36.412 

DnMia 

Southampton .. 

Haachester 

TbM.... 

Xe8S,ai6 

•77.167 

8,862,808 

2,886,917 

2,264,086 

129,750 

185,908 

120,822 

The  Standard  Oil  Oompany's  shipments  increased  during  the  year 
by  509,600  barrels,  while  those  from  Russia  decreased  by  92,700  barrels. 
During  most  of  the  year  American  refined  oil  was  selling  at  7^  to  7| 
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cents,  closing  in  December  at  8 J  to  8f  cents,  with  Eussian  selling  aboat 
one-half  a  cent  lower  daring  the  year. 

The  extreme  cheapness  of  petroleum  has  enlarged  consnmption  at 
the  expense  of  other  illuminating  agents,  and  each  year  shows  a  larger 
use  of  it  by  the  people  of  the  United  Eiugdom.  Science  and  mechan- 
ical ingenuity  are  always  discovering  new  uses  for  it,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  the  continuance  of  an  extended  market  in  Euroi>e« 

money,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  sovereign  weighs  123.274  grains  or  7.9881  grams,  0.916  (or  eleven- 
twelfths)  fine,  and  consequently  it  contains  113.001  grains  or  7.3224 
grams  of  fine  gold.  The  shilling  weighs  87.27  grains  or  5.6552  grams, 
0.925  (or  thirty-seven-fortieths)  fine,  and  thus  contains  80.727  grains 
or  5.231  grams  of  fine  silver.  Bronze  coins  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
copper,  tin,  and  zinc    The  penny  weighs  145.83  grains  or  9.45  grams. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Silver  is  a  legal  tender  up  to  40 
shillings,  bronze  up  to  12  pence,  but  farthings  only  up  to  6  pence* 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  legal  tender  in  England  and  Wales,  except 
by  the  Bank  of  England  itself. 

Standard  units  are:  Of  length,  the  standard  yard;  of  weight,  the 
standard  pound  of  7,000  grains  (the  pound  troy  having  5,760  grains); 
of  capacity,  the  standard  gallon,  containing  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
distOled  water  at  62^  F. ;  the  barometer  at  30  inches.  On  these  units 
all  other  legal  weights  and  measures  are  based. 

t 

OUSTOMARY  WEIOHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Avoirdupois  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commercial  transactions  and 
common  dealings  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

Drachma dr.  =  27i  grains  (27.34375). 

Ounce oz.  =:  16  drachmas  (437.5  grains). 

Pound lb.  =16  ounces,  =256  dr.,  =  7,000  graina. 

Customary  stone st.  (butcher's  meat)  =8  pounds. 

Legal  stone st.  (horseman's  weight)  =  14  pounds. 

Quarter qr.  =28  pounds. 

Cental  or  quintal cent.  =  100  pouuds. 

Hundredweight cwt.  =4  qrs.,  =  112  pounds. 

Ton T.  =  20  hundredweight,  =2,240  pounds. 

Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  commonly  sold  by  weight,  the  bushel 
being  thus  reckoned:  Wheat,  English,  63  pounds;  foreign,  62  pounds. 
Barley,  English,  52  and  56  pounds;  French,  52^  pounds;  Mediterra- 
nean, 50  pounds.  Oats,  English,  410  and  42  pounds;  foreign,  38  and  40 
pounds.    Bye  and  maize,  60  pounds.    Buckwheat,  52  pounds. 

Peck,  2  gallons;  bushel,  4  pecks;  load,  5  quarters;  last,  10  quarters. 

Grain  of  aU  kinds  is  frequently  sold  by  the  stone  of  14  pounds. 

Apples,  potatoes,  and  some  other  goods  are  still  sold  by  heaped 
measure  and  the  sack  of  3  bushels. 
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Liquid  measure. 


Tbe  ffll  eoDtriiis  8.606  onlvie  inchea 

TlMptet  contolTO  4  gillis  or  84.800  incbea. 
Qnut  =s  S  pinto  a=  8  eillB 
6«]!oBaB4  qnartoss  SS  cil 


FtrUa  or  qviorter 

Aakor  (10  gmUons) 

Kfldarkln^Simdlet,  or  half  lyuTel. 

Bacnl 

Tleree  (42  xaOona) 

Hogaheadof  aleai  barrela) 


Bottofaladtavnla). 


Gallona. 


0 
10 
18 
36 
42 
54 
72 
108 


Qnorta. 


86 
40 
78 
144 
168 
216 
288 
482 


Pinta. 


=  72 
s=  80 
=  144 
=  288 
as  336 
s=438 
=  576 
=  864 


Practically,  tbe  only  measnres  in  use  are  gallons,  quarts,  pints,  and 
gillaj  the  otiiers  are  merely  nominal. 


CONSULAR   REPORTS. 

BRADFORD. 

(Bep&rt  of  Mr,  Claude  Meeker,  consul  at  Bradford,  England,) 

[Bradford,  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  and  oommeroial  centers  of  England,  is 
situated  75  milee  northeast  of  Liverpool,  8  miles  west  of  Leeds,  and  192  miles 
northwest  of  London.  The  populous  TaUey  in  which  it  is  located  is  well  sup- 
plied with  coal  and  iron,  advantages  to  which  its  commercial  importance  is  in 
large  measure  due.  It  also  has  an  abundance  of  building  stone  and  water.  The 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  was  introduced  into  Bradford  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  the  worsted  trade,  which  is  now  the  principal  industry  of 
the  town  and  district,  was  first  established  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury.  Bradford  is  the  great  market  for  long  wools.  Its  principal  products 
are  alpacas,  mohairs,  serges,  broadcloths,  velvets,  plushes,  and  silk  and  cotton 
ftbrics.  Population  in  1881, 183,032;  in  1891,  216,361,  and  in  1894,  as  estimated 
by  the  registrar  general,  223,985.] 

There  is  a  large  consnmption  of  nearly  all  the  American  food  prod- 
acts  in  this,  the  Bradford,  consular  district,  which  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  perhaps  three  millions.  For  many  articles  of  their  food  supply 
the  consamers  depend  upon  importations.  In  the  way  of  ham,  bacon, 
low-grade  cheese,  beef,  canned  goods,  wheat,  flour,  fruit,  etc.,  it  appears 
that  the  United  States  is  the  most  popular  source  of  supply.  With 
the  exception  of  flour,  wheat,  and  fl:iiit,  the  prices  of  American  sup- 
plies ore  almost  uniformly  lower  than  those  paid  for  similar  products 
from  other  countries. 

The  greatest  criticism  of  the  American  supplies  is  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  packed.  They  do  not  come  usually  in  as  neat  boxes 
or  wrappings  as  those  from  France,  Germany,  or  even  Canada.  When 
attention  has  been  called  to  this  fact,  it  has  in  many  cases  been  reme- 
died; in  others,  no  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to  the  complaint. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  increased  consumption  of  the 
products  of  the  United  States  in  the  entire  north  of  England  is  the 
exorbitant  railroad  freight  from  LiverpooL  I  am  informed  by  whole- 
16473— Ho.  1 i 
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sale  fruit  dealers  in  Bradford  that  thottsaods  upon  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  trade  is  annually  lost  to  the  United  States  because  of  the  high 
rate  of  freight  between  Liverpool  and  Bradford  and  between  Liverpool 
and  ottrer  cities  of  Yorkshire.  If  this  could  be  remedied  the  market  for 
American  fruit  and  provisions  could  be  greatly  augmented.  It  should 
be  stated  in  this  connection,  however,  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
in  the  matter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  during  the  fruit  season  prod- 
ucts of  the  same  kind  go  to  waste  in  the  south  of  England  because 
the  rates  of  carriage  are  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  transported  any 
distance  and  sold  at  a  profit.  This  seems  to  be  especially  the  case  in 
relation  to  fruit  and  other  perishable  products  which  require  care  in 
handling  and  rapid  transit. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Few  animals  are  imported  into  this  consular  district  or  the  north  of 
England  generally.  American  cattle  are  slaughtered  at  Birkenhead, 
and  do  not  come  into  the  interior.  The  cattle  and  sheep  slaughtered 
here,  outside  of  those  bred  by  the  local  farmers,  are  brought  into  the 
district  fr'om  the  south  of  England  and  from  Scotland  and  Ii^eland. 
They  are  usually  collected  for  weekly  sales,  which  are  held  at  Wako- 
field,  Leeds,  and  York.  At  the  first-named  place  the  number  of  bul- 
locks averages  1,800  weekly  and  that  of  sheep  2,000.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  permission  to  imi)ort  Amer- 
ican cattle  direct  into  this  district,  but  without  success,  the  board  of 
agriculture  prohibiting  them  from  passing  beyond  Birkenhead.  Brad- 
ford butchers  may  and  do  go  there  to  purchase  cattle  on  the  foot  from 
the  pens,  but  they  are  allowed  to  take  away  only  the  carcasses. 

Most  of  the  horses  in  use  are  bred  in  England.  Eussian  ponies  are 
now  and  then  imported  by  speculative  dealers.  Occasionally  a  gentle- 
man with  friends  or  interests  in  America  imports  a  horse  or  two  from 
the  United  States  for  a  special  purpose.  !Recently  a  Bradford  business 
man,  visiting  in  Boston,  returned  with  a  match  span  of  bay  trotters 
which  had  been  bred  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky.  While 
such  instances  are  not  common,  they  occur  often  enough  to  arouse 
interest  in  our  finer  strains  of  horses,  and  to  suggest  the  idea  that  this 
interest  ought  to  be  cultivated. 

Mules  are  but  little  used  here,  heavy  draft  horses  being  chiefly  in 
favor. 

OEBEALS. 

There  is  an  enormous  consumption  of  cereals  in  and  around  Bradford. 
Bread  is  here  truly  the  staff  of  life,  and  at  the  peculiarly  English  after- 
noon institution  known  as  the  5  o'clock  tea  <^  bread  and  butter''  is  eaten 
by  high  and  low  in  great  quantities. 

Oatmeal  enters  largely  into  consumption  by  reason  of  the  morning 
meal  of  porridge,  which  is  very  general.    It  is  also  lai'gely  used  for  a 
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Torkshire  sweet  cake  called  "parkin,'^  and  in  the  familiar  thin  oat  cake 
(thin  as  tissue  paper  almost)  it  is  eaten  with  cheese. 

While  large  quantities  of  American  wheat  and  flour  are  used  here, 
they  are  purchased  from  importers  at  Liverpool,  Hull,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, and  London  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
gauge  the  amount.  The  flour  dealers  purchase  in  the  open  market  at 
Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  as  necessity  or  opportunity  dictates  or  affords. 
It  is  found  in  this  community  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  a 
mixture  of  different  flours — that  is,  that  a  flner  and  better  appearing 
loaf  is  produced.  A  guest  at  a  Bradford  hotel,  therefore,  or  a  member 
of  any  ordinary  household,  when  consuming  a  roll  or  a  slice  of  bread, 
is  very  likely  to  be  swallowing  the  combined  products  of  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  England,  or  of  South  America,  Egypt,  and  England, 
or  of  India.  Bakers  may  mix  their  flours,  and,  I  understand,  dealers 
are  now  doing  so.  The  local  millers  grind  a  mixture  of  the  wheats  of 
various  countries  and  claim  to  get  in  such  blend  an  effect  much  to  be 
desired.  They  say  that  American  wheat  is  too  dry  and  English  wheat 
too  moist,  but  that  ground  together  the  one  offsets  the  defects  of  the 
other.  In  this  way,  directly  and  indirectly,  great  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  and  flour  are  consumed  in  the  Bradford  consular  district. 
The  price  of  the  American  product  is  usually  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  save  the  English  grown. 

Flour  ranges  from  20  cents  to  22  cents  per  package  of  14  pounds. 
English  and  American  special  grades  are  sold  at  3G  cents  per  '^  stone" 
of  14  pounds. 

Oats  are  used  in  immense  quantities  as  food  both  for  man  and  beast. 
Oatmeal,  or  other  prepared  form  of  this  cereal,  is  on  the  market  in 
numberless  forms,  among  them  being  the  coarse,  the  medium,  and  the 
pin -head  meal,  used  for  porridge,  parkin,  and  cake.  A  well-known 
American  preparation  has  been  advertised  with  extriiordinary  enter- 
prise, and  is  now  sold  in  every  grocery  at  12  cents  for  a  package,  weigh- 
ing 2  pounds.  All  who  have  tried  it  pronounce  it  superior  to  anything 
else  on  the  market  in  delicacy  of  preparation  and  satisfaction  to  the 
palate.  Small  samples  of  it  have  been  distributed  from  door  to  door, 
and  the  advertising  columns  of  newspapers,  as  well  as  lithographs  and 
posters  decorating  the  public  bill  boards,  have  testified  to  its  qualities 
and  to  the  enterprise  of  its  manufacturers. 

American  barley  is  not  in  that  demand  in  England  which  might  be 
wished  for.  Brewers  consider  the  English  product  the  best,  the  moist 
climate  producing  a  full  round  and  rich  grain.  But  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  barley  consumed  is  imported.  The  total  imports  for  the 
fifty-two  weeks  ending  August  30, 1893  (the  last  cereal  year),  were 
71,018,752  bushels.  Of  this  amount,  about  one-half  was  imported  from 
Bussia,  one-fifth  from  Turkey,  and  the  remainder  from  Germany,  Aus- 
tralia, Persia,  Canada,  Algeria,  and  the  United  States.  That  imported 
from  the  United  States  comes  mainly  from  California,  and  compara- 
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tively  little  of  it  reaches  Bradford.  The  best  foreign  barleys  are  the 
Saale  and  Moravian,  at  from  97  cents  to  $1.27  per  bushel.  Among* 
others  are  Danish,  79  cents  to  $1.03;  Smyrna,  57  to  76  cents;  Gali- 
forniah,  67^  to  80^  cents;  Algerian,  69  to  79  cents;  Persian  and  Black 
Sea,  45  to  63  cents,  all  56  pounds  per  bushel.  The  home  production 
was  23,015,616  bushels,  and  the  acreage  2,096,034  acres.  The  average 
price  for  malting  purposes  to-day  is  80^  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds. 

GLUCOSE. 

Glucose  is  used  in  comparatively  small  quantities  in  this  district,  and 
principally  by  sugar  boilers,  jam  makers,  and  confectioners.  It  is  im- 
ported at  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Goole  for  this  locality,  and  the  present 
market  value  is  about  $2.30  per  hundredweight  (1  hundredweight  equals 
112  pounds).  One  of  the  largest  consumers  uses  a  cask  of  about  8 
hundredweights  per  week,  and  pays  carriage  from  the  point  of  landing. 
Glucose  1 J  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  gelatin  sweets. 

STARCH. 

Starch  is  retailed  by  grocers  at  the  undermentioned  prices.  No 
American  brand  is  on  the  market  here,  and  as  none  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  located  in  this  part  of  England,  I  am  unable  to  state  whether 
much  of  their  raw  product  comes  from  the  United  States  or  uot.^ 


starch. 

Per 
pound. 

Bnglish: 

Colman's  a 

Oenti. 
9 
9 

7 

9 

11 

Beckett's 

Jon  As's  ..................... 

German: 

TTnflPhiAn'a   

Mack's 

a  Mostly  used. 
AMEBIOAN  OOBN,  OB  MAIZE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  I  have  had  in  England  has 
been  with  our  American  corn,  or  maize.  I  had  not  been  located  here 
long  before  I  ordered  at  a  leading  grocer's  a  small  quantity  of  corn 
meal.  The*  proprietor  said  he  did  not  have  it,  but  would  order  it  for 
me.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  he  turned  over  to  me  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  Liverpool  and  London  merchants,  of  whom  he  had 
ordered,  stating  that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  and  that  it 
was  not  on  the  market.  Subsequently  I  found  that  it  could  be  pro- 
cured in  Liverpool  as  "  flour  of  the  American  maize,"  or  "American 
maize  meal.''    Since  that  time  I  have  prevailed  upon  a  grocery  firm  in 

^  The  exporte  of  starch  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  amounted  to  16,332,475  pounds,  or  71.36  per  cent  of 
the  toi«l  amount  exported. 
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Bradford  to  keep  it  in  stock,  as  well  as  buckwheat  floor  and  Boston 
baked  beans.  While  there  is  not  much  demand  for  it,  there  are  now  a 
few  regalar  customers.  I  have  furnished  this  firm  with  recipes  for 
making  com  bread,  com  cakes,  and  mush^  also  for  making  buckwheat 
cakes.  I  have  since  learned  that  a  number  of  retired'  military  officers, 
formerly  in  the  service  in  India,  are  regularly  supplied  with  corn  meal 
from  that  country.  They  eat  it  at  the  morning  meal  as  porridge,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  oatmeal  or  cracked  wheat.  It  is  a  dish 
that  would  be  known  in  the  United  States  as  ^<  mush  and  milk."  Con- 
sidering  the  vast  industrial  population  and  the  constant  effort  to  obtain 
cheap  and  nutritious  food,  it  is  surprising  that  our  Indian  com,  or  maize, 
has  never  obtained  a  foothold  here  as  a  breadstuff.  The  English  char- 
acter is  so  conservative,  so  wedded  to  custom  and  tradition,  that  con- 
stant i>erseverance  is  required  to  bring  about  a  change. 

During  the  present  winter  there  has  been  great  distress  among  the 
unemployed  in  Bradford,  and  they  have  been  assisted  from  public  relief 
funds  and  private  charities.    If  at  such  a  time  it  could  have  been 
arranged  to  feed  the  poor  with  hot  corn  bread,  coru  cakes,  or  mush  and 
milk,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  contiuuous  demand  for 
this  product,  especially  from  the  working  classes.    Corn  on  the  ear  is 
something  unknown  here.    The  people  have  no  idea  what  it  even  lool^s 
like.    I  have  kept  displayed  during  the  last  year  on  the  bulletin  board 
of  the  consulate  three  or  four  fine  large  ears  of  United  States  corn, 
grown  in  Ohio,  which  have  been  a  source  of  wonder  and  curiosity  to 
English  callers.    To  several  persons  I  furnished  a  few  grains  which  they 
planted  in  their  kitchen  gardens,  but  the  summer  being  so  short  and 
cool  the  plants  grew  only  to  some  15  to  18  inches  in  height  and  did  not 
mature.    Other  seed,  planted  in  hot  houses,  grew  to  maturity  and  the 
stalks  were  much  admired.    The  shelled  com  is  sold  here  in  large  quan- 
tities by  grain  and  feed  dealers,  for  feeding  live  stock  and  poultry. 
This  com  comes  from  India  and  the  United  States.   That  from  the  United 
States  is  a  large  grain,  and  is  crushed  and  fed  to  cattle  and  horses,  per- 
hai>8  mixed  with  other  foods.    The  current  price  is  from  63  to  70  cents 
per  bushel.   That  from  India,  which  is  a  small  grain,  about  half  the  size 
of  the  American,  is  fed  to  poultry,  and  commands  at  the  present  time 
from  66  to  75  cents  per  bushel.    There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  mar- 
ket for  American  com  should  not  be  greatly  extended  here  as  a  food 
for  both  man  and  beast.    It  could  be  done  by  advertising  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it  and  getting  it  before  the  people  in  the  proper  form. 

DAIRY  PBODUCTS,  CHEESE,  ETC. 

At  one  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  butter  was  sold  in 
Bradford,  but  I  doubt  whether  a  single  pound  now  comes  to  this  market. 
The  reason  given  by  provision  merchants  is  that  it  was  so  wretchedly 
uneven  in  quality  tiiat  ihey  could  not  afford  to  handle  it.    Much  of  it 
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was  nnflt  for  consumption.  Occasionally  some  of  it  was  good,  but  the 
general  average  of  inferiority  was  well  maintained.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, it  was  naturally  driven  out  of  the  market.  Most  of  the  butter 
outside  of  that  produced  in  the  Yorkshire  dairies  now  comes  from  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  The  low  quality  of  the  American 
butter  formerly  received  was  thought  to  be  due  to  carelessness,  com- 
mencing at  the  milking  of  the  cow,  running  through  the  skimming  of 
the  milk,  the  handling  of  the  cream,  churning,  making-up,  salting,  pack- 
ing, etc  An  importer  here  observed  that  if  the  American  £Eunner8  and 
dairymen  had  yet  learned  anything  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, as  applied  to  their  business,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  an  excellent  trade  in  England.  '^If  they  will  only  send  us  a 
good  article,"  said  he,  <<  we  shall  be  glad  to  take  it." 

No  Englishman's  dinner,  or  at  least  no  Yorkshireman's  dinner,  is 
complete  without  a  portion  of  cheese  following*  his  joint  of  meat.  With 
the  laboring  classes  it  is  a  staple  article  of  food,  a  part  of  the  daily 
diet.  The  "navvy,"  or  common  laborer,  digging  sewers  or  excavating, 
dines  sumptuously  upon  sixpence  (12  cents)  worth  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  pot  of  ale  or  beer.  The  consumption  of  cheese  is  therefore  enor- 
mous. There  are  several  large  direct  importers  in  this  district,  and 
two- thirds  of  the  entire  annual  consumption  is  received  in  weekly  ship- 
ments from  the  places  of  production.  The  Englishman  considers  his  own 
Cheshire,  Stilton,  and  Cheddar  the  best  cheeses  on  earth,  but  he  also 
takes  in  large  quantities  the  well-known  brands  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Holland,  and  France.  For  the  supply  of  the  masses,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  send  a  formidable  quantity.  Importers  state  that 
the  cheese  factories  of  the  United  States  have  much  to  learn  from  their 
Canadian  neighbors,  the  cheese  coming  from  the  United  States  being 
uniformly  of  lower  standard  quality.  They  state  also  that  our  cheese 
producers  might  with  great  advantage  aim  for  a  higher  and  more  uni- 
form standard  of  quality.  The  explanation  that  the  American  cheese 
sold  here  is  not  usually  of  a  high  grade  is  probably  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  that  as  good  an  article  is  fur* 
nished  as  the  price  will  justify.  Our  cheese  trade  here  is  already  large, 
but  it  could  be  augmented  wonderf uUy  if  a  more  attractive  article  were 
furnished. 
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The  American  cheese  is  the  lowest  in  price  on  the  market,  as  shown 
by  the  appended  list: 

HARD  CHXK8B8, 


G«nt«. 

UBitad  Statea per  ponncl . .  9®  12 

CanadUn.. do 12 

English: 

Stilton do 20^926 

Cheddar do....  14^®  18 

Cheshire do 10'®18 

Double   and    single   Glon- 

oester Toorder 

Dnnlop..... Do. 

Horth  WUts Do. 

Loaf  Cheddar Do. 

Somerset..... Do. 

Leicester... Do. 

Derby Do. 

Cottenham Do. 

Wensley  dale...  per  ponnd..  18®  20 

Cotherstone Toorder 

Coerpilly • Do. 


Foreign:  oents. 

Roquefort per  ponnd . .  25^33 

Parmesan Toorder 

PortdeSalut Do. 

Gmyere per  pound.  •  22<® 24 

Gorgonzola do....  18'®20 

Edam do 12^14 

Gonda Toorder 

PortrEveqne Do. 

Derby  GonOa Do. 

Reggiano Do. 

Schapzngar Do. 

Roman  cheese Do. 

CaTallo Do. 

Pravoloni Do. 

Pineapple Do. 

Middlebar Do. 

Limbnrger Do, 


SOFT  CHKB8KS. 

English: 

Yorkshire  cream,  per  ponnd  12 

New  Forest Toorder 

Snrrey Do. 

▼ictoria Do. 

Foreign: 

Bondons i6 

Nenfchatel »6 

Camemhert *16 


Foreign — Continned. 

Alpine  cream Toorder 

Pommel Do. 

Brie Do. 

Ronen -. Do. 

Liyarot Do. 

Conmay Do. 

Conlonmiers Do, 


BUTTER. 


Danish..... per  ponnd.. 

Irish do.... 

Swedish do.... 


26 

18'®24 

26 


French «... per  ponnd.. 

English do.... 

Australian do.... 


24 

30^34 

22 


FRESH  MEATS. 


During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1894,  the  carcasses  of  313 
American  beef  cattle  were  received  in  Bradford  from  Birkenhead  as 
well  as  403  sheep  carcasses,  in  part  Anstralian  and  in  part  American. 
There  were  bntchered  in  Bradford  daring  the  same  time  17,804  beeves, 
37,666  sheep,  7,819  lambs,  4,259  calves,  and  22,302  pigs  or  hogs.  Total 
number  of  carcasses  of  all  animals,  90,566.  These  are  official  statistics 
obtained  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Bradford  markets.  They  take 
no  account  of  meats  purchased  by  Bradford  batchers,  hotel  and  res- 
taorant  proprietors,  and  others  in  the  markets  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  Manchester,  which  in  the  aggregate  woald  considerably 
increase  the  amount. 


'For  cake  of  one-qnarter  ponnd. 


'  For  cake  of  one-half  pound. 
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American  beef  is  not,  I  believe,  sold  as  such,  but  passes  here  as 
English  and  commands  the  same  price.  I  am  informed  it  is  preferred 
by  some  butehers.  I  append  retail  prices  of  fresh  meat,  the  highest 
and  lowest  prices  for  the  best  and  lowest  grades  being  given  in  each 
instance: 


Fresh  meats. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Steaks 

Genu. 
28 
20 
16 
24 
80 
20 
80 
20 
12 

• 

OmU. 

16 

Roasts 

6 

Doillng  meat 

10 

Mutton 

10 

])€>8t  ohoiM  (often)...... 

Pork -,... 

12 

I/Amb 

al6 

Veal 

10 

AnntralllAn  mutton  (froK^n) . . . 

• 

8 

o  When  in  season. 

Workingmen  often  purchase  scraps  or  odds  and  ends  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  at  from  3  to  5  cents  a  pound  and  make  pies,  stews, 
mince-meats  or  broth. 

HAMS,  BACON,  AND  LARD. 

Immense  quantities  of  American  hog  products  (bacon,  ham,  and 
lard)  are  sold  in  Bradford.  Several  houses  import  regularly  from  the 
various  hog-packing  centers  of  the  United  States.  Consumers  depend 
upon  importation  for  two- thirds  of  the  supply.  This  has  probably 
been  less  than  usual  this  winter,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago  pigs  were  very  high  in  price,  and  for  a 
time  paid  English  breeders  and  feeders  well.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  very  low  prices  of  all  food  stuffs,  induced  a  much  larger  hog  pro- 
duction in  this  country  for  the  present  winter  season  and  consequently 
the  public  have  been  somewhat  less  dependent  upon  the  American  hog. 

Ireland  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  ham  and  bacon,  and  reg- 
ular but  smaller  supplies  come  from  Denmark.  These  products  are 
sold  by  the  retailers  at  a  very  small  profit,  the  competition  in  all  the 
large  manufacturing  centers  being  very  keen. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  American  article  are  generally  lower  than 
those  paid  for  similar  products  from  other  countries.  I  am  told  by  the 
local  importers  that  the  American  pork  packers  have,  by  years  of 
experience,  found  out  the  cut  and  cure  of  meats  most  suitable  for  the 
north  of  England  markets.  They  know  that  the  product  must  be 
shipped  and  handled  promptly  and  must  be  of  mUd  cure.  The  English 
people  can  not  eat  ham  or  bacon  as  heavily  salted  or  smoked  as  do  the 
Ameiican  people.  One  dealer,  whose  experience  runs  back  twenty- 
five  years,  stated  to  me  that  when  he  first  engaged  in  importation  the 
meat  came  heavily  salted  and  unevenly  packed,  and,  like  all  food  sup- 
plies from  new  sources^  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 
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But  by  greater  care,  showing  a  much  more  reliable  cure  than  had  pre- 
Tiously  existed,  the  meat  gradually  improved  and  contained  less  salt, 
aud  through  all  parties  learning  to  handle  the  goods  more  promptly, 
nearly  all  prejudice  has  been  removed,  and  American  hog  products  are 
now  a  i>opular  and  very  important  supply  of  food  among  the  masses 
of  all  the  large  towns. . 

I  should  state  in  this  connection  that  it  is  among  the  masses  that 
United  States  ham,  bacon,  etc,  must  find  consumption.  People  who 
have  money  buy  the  ^'home  fed"  and  the  ^<home  cured,"  which  are 
almost  twice  the  price.  With  the  majority  of  the  working  classes 
the  question  is,  not  Where  does  it  come  from,  but  How  to  get  it.  They 
consequently  pay  from  10  to  14  cents  a  pound  for  American  hams  and 
belly  bacon,  and  are  glad  to  get  it  at  that  price.  The  finest  home- 
grown and  home-cured  ham  and  bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  costs  from 
20  to  23  cents  per  pound.  There  is  one  short  street  in  Bradford,  con- 
taining two  or  three  provision  houses,  which  is  constantly  blocked  with 
cases,  pails,  and  other  original  packages  whose  marks  of  origin  show 
that  the  hams,  bacon,  lard,  and  cheese  they  contain  have  come  from 
various  points  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  American  visitors  noting  this 
have  remarked  that  it  made  them  feel  as  if  they  were  not  far  from 
home.  In  reference  to  the  packing  of  these  products,  the  lard  seems 
to  come  in  the  most  attractive  form,  it  being  in  fine  paUs  artisticaUy 
labeled. 

Dealers  here  say  that  packers  have  been  very  ready  to  adopt  sugges- 
tions and  to  make  such  alterations  as  were  necessary  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  trade.  The  following  are  the  present  prices  of  the  several  varie- 
ties and  grades  of  ham  and  bacon : 

Cents  per 
Baeon :  pouna. 

Wiltshire,  smoked 22  to  24 

Danish,  smoked 18  to  20 

Yorkshire 16  to  22 

Cnmberlsnd 16  to  20 

American 10  to  14 


American — 

Shoed 14  to  20 

Whole 12  to  14 

English — 

Sliced 24  to  26 

Whole 18  to  20 

Lard: 

American 9 

Ixiah 12 

English 9 

Oleomargarine  is  not  used  here  save  in  small  quantities  received 
from  Botteidam. 
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CANNED  MEATS. 

CariTied  meats  are  nsed  in  great  quantities  and  are  highly  esteemed. 
Nearly  all  come  from  the  United  States.  Two  brands  in  particular 
have  been  in  time  past  extensively  advertised.  The  following  are  the 
prices  usually  quoted,  the  goods  being  mostly  imported  from  America: 


Beef;  roast.. 

Seef;  oomed.* 

Beef,  boiled 

Lamb,  roaat 

Toiurues: 

Itanch 

Hntton  (Anetralian) 


FInt  brand. 


Weight. 


Poundi. 
2 


2 
2 


% 
1 
2 


Approxi- 
mate price. 


$0.10 

.21 

.10 
.16 

.64 

.28 


Second  brand. 


Weigbt. 


Pounds. 

6 

6 

14 

6 


{ 


Approxi- 
mate i^oA. 


$0.40 

.68 

L41 

.46 


.18 

lii' 


RAW  COTTON. 

While  there  are  quite  a  number  of  cotton  spinners  in  this  consular 
district,  the  greater  portion  of  the  cotton  warp  and  yam  used  here  is 
purchased  from  the  neighboring  Lancashire  spinners,  who  belong  to 
the  Manchester  consular  district.  The  spinners  here  buy  their  cotton 
at  Liverpool  as  it  sujts  them.  In  a  very  few  instances  they  import  cot- 
ton direct  from  the  United  States  and  Egypt.  For  many  years,  while 
the  price  of  cotton  was  high  and  that  of  wool  low,  cheap  woolen  goods 
tool^  the  place  of  cotton  in  many  countries,  and  the  vegetable  fiber  has 
never  since  fidly  regained  its  former  place.  The  spinners  and  weavers 
here  say  there  are  no  fibers  which  compete  with  and  displace  cotton. 
Ko  other  fiber  takes  so  well  the  dye  as  a  warp.  The  tendency  to  a 
return  to  cotton  and  mixed  goods  now  seems  on  the  increase  in  this 
district.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  for  linings,  etc.,  to  the  United 
States  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  have  increased  wonderfully. 
Seven-eighths  of  all  the  goods  shipped  from  Bradford  have  a  cotton 
warp.  They  include  mohairs,  serges,  lusters,  Italian  cloths,  dress 
goods,  and  stuffs  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  velvets  and  plushes. 
These  goods  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  America.  Wool  is  not 
considered  here  a  rival  of  cotton,  because  the  uses  of  the  two  are  totally 
dissimilar.  Inferior  grades  of  wool  can  not  displace  cotton  as  a  warp, 
bex^ause,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  desirable  and,  in  the  next  place, 
cotton  is  always  sure  to  be  the  cheaper. 

Probably  the  largest  carpet  manufacturing  establishment  in,  the 
world  is  located  in  this  district.  American  cotton,  purchased  chiefly 
from  the  Lancashire  spinners,  is  used  exclusively  as  a  warp  in  the  finer 
carpets  and  as  a  mixture  in  the  inferior  carpets.  I  am  told  that  the 
American  cotton  stands  practically  without  a  rival.  It  can  be  put  to 
more  uses  than  any  other  fiber  grown.    The  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
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cotton  may  in  some  instances  compete,  bnt  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  One 
spinner  or  manufacturer  may  prefer  the  former  and  auotber  the  latter. 
Both  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  silk  and  are  Id  certain  cases  mixed  with 
it.  For  the  finer  class  of  goods  Sea  Island  cotton  seems  to  be  slightly 
the  favorite.  The  ordinary  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  knows 
DO  competition  in  this  special  field.  Indian  cotton  is  so  inferior  that  it 
is  not  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  cotton  grown  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America  is  the  staple  for  all  the  ordinary  and  popular  fabrics. 
The  Indian  prodact,  always  inferior,  is  said  to  be  worse  now  than  for- 
merly. It  can  therefore  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  by.  far  the 
ppreater  part  of  the  cotton  used  in  this  consular  district  is  of  American 
origin.  A  small  percentage  of  it  is  imported  direct.  The  spinners  buy 
it  largely  in  the  Liverpool  market,  and  many  manufacturers  buy  of  the 
Lancashire  spinners  the  warp  yarn  made  fii^om  American  cotton. 

COTTON-SEED  OIL  Ain>  OAKB. 

Bradford  soap  makers  use  5,000  or  6,000  tons  of  cotton-seed  oil  yearly. 
This  all  comes  from  Hull  (a  seaport  on  the  east  coast,  some  60  miles 
distant),  and  is  pressed  mainly  from  Egyptian  and  Eussian  seed,  some 
Indian  also  being  used.  Very  little  of  the  seed  pressed  in  Hull  comes 
from  America.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  American  pressed  oil  is 
used  here,  because  of  the  prohibitive  railroad  rates  between  Liverpool 
and  Bradford.  Hull  is  the  great  center  of  the  oil  seed  crushing  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  and  is  the  largest  seed-importing  point.  The  oil 
is  used  for  soap  making  and  the  material  left  is  pressed  into  cake  and 
sold  for  sheep  and  cattle  feed.  The  Bradford  soap  boilers  are  at  this 
time  paying  the  Hull  crushers  $3.77  x>6r  hundredweight  for  the  naked 
oil,  which  is  the  lowest  price  in  many  years.  The  American  oil  offered 
in  Liverpool  is  from  $4.86  to  $7.30  per  ton  dearer.  Large  quantities 
of  American  cotton-seed  cake,  or  decorticated  cotton  cake,  are  used 
in  this  district,  being  imported  into  Liverpool.  It  is  dearer  because  it 
is  better  than  the  Hull  cake,  having  more  of  the  oil  left  in  it  and  being 
more  thoroughly  freed  from  the  outer  husk.  This  American  product 
is  in  great  favor  and  is  largely  used  for  feed.  It  costs  here,  carriage 
from  Liverpool  prepaid,  about  $22.50  per  ton,  and  makes  a  good  winter 
feed  for  cows  and  sheep.  Oooking  fats  made  from  cotton-se^  oil  and 
cottolene  are  apparently  un'known  here.  It  is  suspected,  however, 
that  nearly  all  the  salad  oils  and  so-called  olive  oils  are  in  reality  a 
refined  cotton-seed  oiL 

TOBACCO. 

The  retail  tobacco  business  here  is  enormous.  Tobacco  in  one  form 
or  another  is  sold  in  aU  the  hotels,  public  houses,  and  restaurants,  as 
well  as  in  innumerable  tobacco  shops.  There  are  altogether  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  Bradford  1,270  places  which  have  licenses  to  sell 
cigars  and  tobacco.    In  the  district  the  number  runs  into  the  thousands. 
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While  the  drinking  places  are  promptly  closed  at  a  certain  hour  at 
night,  the  tobacconists  have  fcdl  sway,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  keep 
open  practically  all  night.  Nearly  the  entire  male  population  uses 
tobacco  in  some  form.  Very  few  chew,  but  there  are  still  a  number  of 
snuff  takers.  Large  quantities  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  smoked,  but 
the  great  majority  of  men  are  pipe  smokers.  The  workiugman  pu& 
at  his  short  pipe  as  he  goes  to  his  work  in  the  morning  and  returns 
to  his  home  at  night.  The  carter  puffs  away  as  he  drives  his  team 
through  the  streets.  The  different  grades  and  qualities  of  smoking 
tobacco  are  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  in  endless  variety  and  in  a 
singularly  fascinatiug  way.    Much  of  it  looks  good  enough  to  eat. 

The  great  majority  of  the  cigars  come  from  Havana;  others  of  a 
cheaper  grade  come  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  United  Stat'CS 
and  from  other  tobacco-growing  countries.  Though  most  of  the  tobacco 
sold  by  the  Bradford  retailers  is  purchased  from  importers,  I  should 
judge  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco  intended  for  the  pipe  comes 
from  the  United  States.  There  are  a  few  houses  here  that  imx>ort  the 
leaf  from  America  and  make  cigars  and  other  forms  of  manufactured 
tobacco.  In  the  neighboring  village  of  Otley  I  found  a  tobacco  and 
cigar  shop  the  owner  of  which  is  also  proprietor  of  a  tobacco  farm  at 
Slaughterville,  Ky.  This  man  grows  on  his  own  farm  in  the  United 
States  the  tobacco  which  he  manufactures  and  sells  in  England* 
Becently  the  cigarette  business  here  has  been  given  a  great  impetus 
through  the  advertising  done  by  American  houses.  A  particular  brand 
well  known  in  the  United  States  was  advertised  in  a  theatrical  style, 
the  bill  boards  being  covered  with  posters  and  lithographs  exhibiting 
various  figures  smoking  and  commending  the  particular  cigarette. 
Even  "sandwich  men''  were  resorted  to,  and  they  paraded  the  streets 
in  parties  of  forty  to  fifty,  each  of  them  walking  between  boards  which 
contained  matter  descriptive  of  the  qualities  of  the  cigarette. 

Hardly  was  this  done  when  another  American  brand  came  into  the 
field  and  tried  to  surpass  the  former  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  advertising 
exploits.  The  result  was,  as  a  shopkeeper  said  to  me,  that  the  lads  on 
the  streets  never  whistled  any  more;  they  were  too  busy  smoking  ciga- 
rettes. Of  this  class  of  manufactured  goods  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  American  production  has  the  largest  sale.  I  should  judge  from  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  gather  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  ciga 
rettes  sold  in  Bradford  are  of  United  States  origin.  Tobacco  is  sold  in 
any  quantity  from  1  cent's  worth  upward.  Cigars  are  also  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  1  cent  to  $1  each,  the  latter  for  very  large  and  fine  ones. 
Much  of  what  we  call  "  plug  tobacco  "  is  sold  here,  but  is  used  strictly 
for  smoking,  the  smoker  cutting  it  into  shavings  with  a  knife.  No 
unmanufactured  tobacco  is  sold  here,  but  the  manufactured  varieties 
are  almost  innumerable.  Among  smoking  tobaccos  and  cigarettes  I 
find  many  well-known  American  brands,  and  their  p^ces  are  among 
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the  highest.    No  tobaccos  are  sold  at  less  than  6  cents  per  ounce,  and 
no  cigarettes  are  sold  loose  nnder  12  cents  per  oonce. 

PRESH  PRUITS. 

Fruits  are  Imported  from  nearly  all  fruit-growing  countries.  The 
amount  produced  here  is  exceedingly  small.  At  the  same  time  the 
demand  for  fruit  is  continually  growing,  many  physicians  recommend- 
ing the  American  custom  of  eating  fruit  for  breakfast  as  exceedingly 
wholesome  and  the  general  consumption  of  fruit  in  season  as  healthful 
in  every  way.  The  climate  and  seasons  in  this  part  of  England  not 
being  suitable  for  fruit  culture,  the  people  have  not,  as  a  rule,  any  par- 
ticular desire  for  it.  The  American  apple,  however,  is  in  especially 
high  favor,  particularly  the  i^Tewtown  pippin.  Immense  quantities  of 
these  apples  are  shipped  here  every  autumn.  The  Bradford  fruiterers 
get  the  American  fruit  from  both  London  and  Liverpool.  Despite  the 
great  quantity  received,  the  supply  practically  fails  about  the  middle 
of  February  in  each  winter.  At  the  present  time  the  choice  Ifewtown 
pippins  and  other  winter  apples  command  at  retail  about  5  or  6  cents 
each.  If  the  high  railroad  rates  which  discriminate  against  fruits 
could  be  broken  down,  the  consumption  in  almost  all  the  interior  cities 
would  be  quadrupled  and  a  great  market  would  thus  be  opened. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  difierent  fruits,  together  with  the 
country  of  origin : 

Price  of  fruiU  imparted  Jrvm  different  couniriee  aceording  to  seaeon, 

Onokgeaz 

Spam  (iMT  box  of  420) $1.94®  $2. 43 

Florida  (per  box  of  150to200) 2.06'a)  2.31 

Jaffa  (per  box  of  160  to  200) 1.82®  1.94 

Apples: 

America  (per  barrel  of  126  to  140  pounds) 2.43®  4.38 

Belgium  (per  barrel) 2.43®  2.92 

liJBBkOUBZ 

Spain  (per  case  of  45  to  50  dozen) 4.38 

Spain  (smaUer— per  case  of  25  to  30  dozen) 1.94®  2.43 

GTax»es: 

Spain  (per  smaU  barrel  of  abont  30  ponnds) 2. 19 

Spain  (per  large  barrel  of  about  48  ponnds) 4.38 

Walnnts: 

France  (per  bushel  of  66  pounds) 3.77 

Chestnnts: 

France  (per  bushel  of  110  pounds) 2,79®  4.13 

Ameriean  eranberries  (per  pound) .    .18 

Fresh  peaches,  apricots,  grax)es,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  etc.,  in  season 
at  American  prices  with  cost  of  carriage  and  about  6  per  cent  added 
for  profit  I  purchased  the  finest  California  pears  at  the  grand  stand 
at  the  race  course  at  Doncaster  last  summer  at  about  12  cents  each. 
They  had  formed  part  of  a  large  shipment  to  London,  upon  which  I 
reported  to  the  State  Department  at  the  time. 
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CANNED  FRUITS. 

There  is  hardly  a  grocery  or  provision  shop  that  does  not  display  in 
its  windows  the  familiar  labels  of  Galiforuia  canned  fruits.  They  take 
precedence  of  all  others  and  are  more  generally  consumed,  though  the 
French  are  also  very  dne.    The  prices  usually  range  as  follows: 

Fruits  in  tins  and  bottles :  Cents. 

Apricots per  tin..  15^24 

Apricots,  Golden  Gato,  heavy  tins do....  32 

Bartlett  pears per  tin..  15,28,32 

Peaches per  tin 15,24,28,32 

Pineapple,  whole i per  tin..  16 

Pineapple,  fine  Bastiani per  3-pound  tin..  32 

Cherries  (in  rich  sirup),  French per  tin..  32 

Groeuj^ages do....  25 

Lady  apples do....  36 

Lady  apples per  bottle..  56 

Pears do 32<2)56 

Strawberries .• per  tin..  15 

Tomatoes do....  10 

Tomatoes,  whole,  French per  bottle..  24 

Figs,  green,  in  sirup per  tin..  32 

American  canned  tomatoes  can  be  had  at  every  little  grocery  and  are 
the  best  in  the  market. 

Dried  fruits:  C6nU. 

Currants per  ponnd..     8 '3 10 

Valencia  raisins  ftom  Spain do....    S'312 

Sultana  raisins  from  Smyrna  (mostly) do....    8<^14 

Figs  from  Turkey do 6®  24 

Normandy  pippins do....  10 

Dried  pears  from  America  (mostly) do....  14<®16 

Dried  apricots do....  30 

Prunes  from  Bordeaux  (mostly) do....     8<®16 

Apple  rings,  evaporated do....  10^12 

Apple,  cored,  evaporated do....  10&12 

Fi'uits  for  dessert : 

Jordan  almonds,  50, 60,  and  73  cents  per  pound. 

•  Muscatels,  fine  to  finest,  in  layers,  24, 28, 32,  and  35  cents  per  pound. 

Muscatels,  loose,  12  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

Figs  in  boxes,  17, 21, 42, 54,  and  84  ceuts  to  $2.38  per  box. 

French  plums,  Clarke's  or  Violett's,  per  2-pouud  box,  35,  60,  and  78  cents; 

4-pound  box,  $1  to  $1.10;  7-pound  box,  $1.85. 

French  plums,  nonpareils,  per  2-pound  bottle,  93  cents;  4-pound  bottle,  $1.45. 

Dates,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Arabian,  per  pound,  6  to  24  cents. 

Dates,  Tunis,  1-pound  cartons,  15  cents. 

Carlsbad  plums,  one-half  pound  and  1-pound  boxes,  24  to  43  cents. 

Very  little  American  dried  fruit  appears  to  be  handled  here.  The 
fruits  in  the  foregoing  table  are  purchased  indirectly  from  importers. 
The  best  dried  apples  are  said  to  come  from  Frauce,  although  some  are 
supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  United  States.  Peaches  and  apri- 
cots are  largely  from  Syria,  figs  from  Smyrna,  dates  from  Tafilet  and 
Bassora,  prunes  from  Germany  and  France. 
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PRICE  UST  FURinSHED  BT  A  BIKGLB  GROCEBT. 

I  asked  a  leading  retail  grocery  house  to  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  all 
American  goods  kept  in  stock,  together  with  prices,  and  I  was  given 
the  following: 

Cents. 

Apricots per  tin..  16,24,33 

Peaches do....  24,33 

Peais do....  24>33 

Tomatoes I do....  11 

Oztongnes do 54,70,78 

Lnnch  tongaos do....  28 

Corned  beef..... do....  21 

Asparagus do....  24 

CoTe  oysters do....  12 

Salmon do....  12,18,24 

Hams per  pound..  14 

Belly  bacon do....  14 

£namelline per  tin..  5 

Store  polish' '. per  block..  8 

Apples ...per  14  pounds..  GO 

Prepared  oats per  2-pound  package..  12 

Yaeeline per  jar..  7,14 

Baking  powder  * ..per  tin..  11 

Tomato  oatenp per  bottle..  12,24 

Dried  apricots per  pound..  18 

Sucosa  plate  powder per  box..  15 

Monkey  brand  soap X>o^^<^-*  '^ 

California  honey per  pouud..  15 

Last  spring  I  sent  to  the  United  Stat<)S  for  a  few  gallons  of  maple 
simp  (produced  in  Logan  Gounty,  Ohio)  and  distributed  jars  of  it 
among  numerous  acquaintances  in  the  hope  that  a  demand  might  be 
created.  Its  excellence  of  flavor  did  not  greatly  impress  them.  The 
verdict  generally  was,  ''It  is  hke  thin  treacle.^ 

Among  American  products  recommended  by  i)hysicians  here  are 
dyspepsia  tablets^  (seemingly  made  of  husks  of  wheat)  and  a  meat 
extract  *  prepared  in  Philadelphia.  Both  are  sold  by  chemists.  The 
meat  extract  is  pronounced  the  purest  and  best  known. 

WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 

Orders  are  taken  in  Bradford  for  American  wines  and  for  Americau 
malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  but  the  demand  is  very  small.  Canadian 
Glub  whisky  is  sold  by  wholesale  dealers. 

France  is,  of  course,  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  a  groat  vari- 
ety of  wines,  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Australia,  however,  each 
furnishing  a  liberal  quantity.  The  drink  of  the  masses  is  the  English- 
brewed  beer  and  ale,  though  many  who  have  traveled  drink  the  Ger- 
man lager.    American  lager  made  in  Eochester,  K.  Y.,  is  sold  in  London 

>Tbe  names  of  the  manofaoturers  are  for  obvious  reasons  withheld  from  publication. 
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• 

and  occasionally  here  at  25  cents  per  pint  bottle.  Any  dealer  will  take 
orders  for  it.  Scotch  whisky  is  the  popular  tipple  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  Some  drink  Irish  whisky,  though  it  has  been  almost 
displaced  in  Yorkshire  by  the  Scotch  variety.  For  a  time  Australian 
wines  were  somewhat  popular,  but  they  have  fallen  off  in  quality  10  j^er 
cent  in  the  last  two  years,  while  the  French  wines  have  improved. 

Samples  of  a  particular  brand  of  American  whisky,  eighteen  years 
old,  received  here  have  been  pronounced  by  liquor  dealers  exceedingly 
good  and  equal  in  flavor  to  a  fine  old  cognac  Several  residents  of 
Bradford  have  received  cases  of  this  whisky  direct  from  New  York. 
Some  of  the  bars  of  Bradford  sell  small  quantities  of  a  California  wine 
which  they  purchase  in  London.  Prices  are  as  follows  on  wines  and 
liquors.  These  prices  are  as  quoted  by  wholesale  merchants  to  their 
customers.    On  large  orders  there  is  a  discount  of  from  2^  to  5  per  cent: 

WiDee: 

Port,  ftrom  OportO;  $97.33  to $3S9.32  per  120  gaUons,  witjiont duty;  dnty  60  cenU 

per  gallon. 
Sherry,  wood,  exXerez,  Spain,  $97.33  to  $486.65  per  butt  of  108  gallons;  duty  25 

to  60  cents  per  gallon. 
Clarets,  wood,  Bordeaux,  $19.46  to  $243.32  per  hogshead  of  46  gallons;  dnty  25 

cents  per  gallon. 
Burgundies,  in  wood,  France,  $38.93  to  $194.66  per  hogshead  of  46  gallons;  dnty 
•       25  cents  per  gallon. 
Hock,  from  Germany,  $38.93  to  $243.32  per  30  gallons;  duty  25  cents  per  gaUon. 
Champagnes,  $7.29  to  $22.86  per  dozen;  duty  paid  $1.46  per  dozen. 
Australian  wines : 

Red,  $3.90  to  $7.29  per  dozen ;  dnty  paid. 
White,  $5.83  to  $7.29  per  dozen;  dnty  paid. 
Italian  wines,  $5.83  to  $8.76  per  dozen;  dnty  paid  (very  little  used). 
Spirits : 

Scotch  whisky,  $9  to  $21.90  per  dozen  bottles,  holding  2  gallons;  dnty  $2.67 

per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Irish  whisky,  $9  to  $15.81  per  dozen  bottles;  duty  $2.67  per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Brandy,  $10.46  to  $48.66  per  dozen  bottles;  duty  $2.75  per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Bum,  $8.50  to  $9.97  per  dozen  bottles;  duty  $2.75  per  gallon;  dnty  paid. 
Gin,  $6.56  to  $10.46  per  dozen  bottles;  dnty  $2.67  per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Ale  and  stout  (in  bottles) : 

Bass  &  Co.'s  India  pale  ale,  52  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles;  79  cents  per  dozen 

bottles. 
Bass  &  Co.'s  light  table  ale,  36  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles. 
Guinness  &,  Co.'s  extra  stout,  44  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles ;  66  cents  per  dozen 

bottles. 
Pilsener  lager  beer,  60  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles. 

Kentora  original  hop  bitters  (nonintoxicating),  36  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles. 
Ale  and  stout  (in  cask) : 

Bass  &.  Co.'s  India  pale,  mild,  and  strong  ales,  in  9-gallon  and  18-gallon  casks, 

24, 28, 32, 36, 40, 44,  and  60  cents  per  gallon. 
Guinness  &  Co.'s  extra  Dublin  stout,  firkins,  $3.60;  kilderkins,  $?• 
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The  brewers  in  and  abont  Bradford  sell  beer  or  ale  in  barrels  holding 
from  6  to  56  gallons  at  abont  the  following  average  prices: 

Price  vcrl 
1 


I 


CmuDoii  (Bosily  vaed) ••.•• 20 

B«st 21 

Best  Imir  (popular) '  28 

Bitter  ate  (popular) .^..J  22 

Old  bear  .......«•..•.• — ...^...  i 


32 
48 


U 


Twenty  x>er  cent  discount  is  allowed  off  the  foregoing  prices. 

Of  these  beers,  Jbhe  common  retails  at  the  bars  at  4  cents  per  pint 
or  2  cents  per  glass  of  half  pint;  the  next  in  grade  at  5  cents  per  pint  * 
or  3  cents  per  glass  of  half  pint;  the  *^  best  mild  "at  7  cents  per  pint  or 
4  cents  per  glass,  and  the  ^^  bitter"  at  8  <^nts  per  pint  or  4  cents  per 
glass.  It  is  the  custom  of  workingmen  to  enter  the  taproom  several  at 
a  time  and  call  for  a  gallon,  for  which  they  pay  18  or  20  cents,  and 
which  is  deUvered  to  them  in  a  pitcher.  This  local  brew  is  delivered  in 
pint  bottles  at  about  50  cents  per  dozen,  bottled  Bass  and  Alsop's 
retailing  at  5  and  6  cents  per  bottle.  Guiiiness's  stout  is  sold  over  the 
bar  at  40  events  a  dozen,  or  5  and  6  cents  per  bottle.  Lager  beer  retails 
at  60  cents  per  dozen,  or  6  cents  per  pint  bottle. 

CIDER. 

In  this  part  of  England  cider  is  not  a  very  popular  beverage,  princi- 
pally, I  presume,  because  it  is  not  produced  here.  Xany  have  never 
seen  or  tasted  it.  I  ordered  last  year  from  the  makers  in  Hertford- 
shire a  case  of  the  finest  champagne  cider,  which  sells  at  $5  per  dozen 
quart  bottles.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  made.  Other  grades  of  spark- 
ling cider  are  sold  at  wholesale  in  Bradford  at  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per 
dozen  quarts,  and  in  casks  at  from  27  to  29  cents  per  gallon.  The  same 
can  be  obtained  here  in  barrels  of  36  gallons  at  from  $8  to  $10  x>er 
barrel,  which  includes  carriage  from  point  of  production  and  all  profits 
and  charges  of  middlemen  and  handlers.  No  American  cider  is  used 
here.  Hertfordshire,  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Worcestershire  are  the 
prindjial  apple-growing  counties  of  England. 

AMERICAN  WIlfB. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer  a  Bradford  wholesale  wine  and  liquor 
dealer,  whose  cellars  have  a  local  celebrity,  has  been  making  experi- 
ments withCalifomia  wine.  He  received  a  case  of  samples  of  burgundy, 
zin&ndel,  and  claret.  It  arrived  here  in  very  muddy  condition.  After 
allowing  it  to  remain  perfectly  stationary  for  two  months,  the  importer 
invited  several  gentlemen  to  try  it.  They  all  agreed  that  these  wines 
eontained  the  elements  of  wine  of  the  best  class,  but  that  they  had 
notable  defects  in  comparison  with  the  French.  The  burgundy  could 
16473— No.  1 5 
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be  delivered  here  to  the  wholesalers  at  $6,  the  zinfandel  at  $4.50^  and 
the  claret  at  $3.50  per  dozen  qnarts.  Even  these  prices,  however,  woald 
be  higher  than  those  of  corresponding  wines  from  France,  which  can 
be  retailed  at  a  large  profit  at  the  following  prices:  Good  full  burgundy 
at  $5.50,  Medoc  claret  at  $3.50  per  dozen  quarts. 
The  merchant's  friendly  criticism  was: 

What  this  wine  needs  is  ''finesse."  In  other  words,  greater  care  is  reqnked  In  all 
stages  of  manipniation,  from  the  period  of  gathering  the  grapes  to  the  bottling  of 
the  wine  for  consumption.  Perfect  cleanliness  mast  be  the  rule  absolute  through- 
out. The  greatest  care  must  be  observed  in  picking  grapes  of  ayerage  ripeness.  It 
must  be  seen  to  that  the  fermentation  is  full  and  complete,  that  the  raokings  are 
carefully  looked  after,  and  that  all  germ  life  which  might  cause  refermentation  is 
kept  out.  Any  connoisseur  will  notice  that  these  wines  are  not  in  proper  oondition. 
'A  wine  of  the  claret  or  burgundy  type  which  is  not  perfectly  clear  when  bottled 
win,  probably  before  many  months  or  perhaps  weeks,  show  a  further  precipitate 
from  which  fermentation  may  set  up.  If,  however,  the  first  fermentation  is  com- 
plete and  the  wine  is  properly  made  and  weU  racked,  clear  of  lees,  there  can  be  no 
further  precipitation  that  will  affect  the  wine  harmfuUy.  With  the  magnificent 
climate  of  California  and  the  superior  fruit  of  that  State  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  produced  a  wine  equal  to  that  of  any  other  country.  But  having 
to  compete  with  wine  produced  under  the  concentrated  experience  of  generations 
of  wine  growers  and  cultivators,  educated  latterly  in  the  latest  scientific  researches, 
your  wine  producers  will  have  to  give  much  better  results  than  we  have  yet  seen  on 
this  side  to  gain  any  standing  with  the  wine  consumers  of  the  world. 

This  gentleman  asserted  further  that  even  the  corking  was  deficient. 
Drawing  the  cork  from  a^ bottle  of  French  wine,  bottled  in  England,  he 
showed  that  it  was  large  at  both  top  and  bottom  and  small  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  that  it  was  accordingly  impossible  for  air  to  penetrate  to  the 
wine.  The  cork  from  the  American  wine  was  of  inferior  qnality  and 
not  of  sufficient  size  to  protect  the  contents  of  the  bottle  from  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

These  criticisms  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  American  producers  and 
agents.  I  am  not  responsible  for  them,  and  merely  give  them  as  the 
verdict  of  English  experts^ 

SEEDS. 

This  section  of  Yorkshire  being  more  of  a  manufacturing  than  an 
agricultural  country,  there  is  not  so  great  a  demand  for  seeds  as  in  other 
parts  of  England.  An  enterprising  firm  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has,  how- 
ever, been  in  correspondence  with  all  the  principal  dealers,  in  an  e£fort 
to  get  the  famous  Kentucky  grasses  introduced.  The  seeds  mostly 
used  here  are  imported  by  London  agents.  The  bulk  of  the  clover  seed 
comes  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Eye  grass  comes  from 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  "So  flax  is  used.  The  following  are  the 
prices  of  the  seeds  now  in  use: 

Clover: 

Red  clover  (English) per  pound..  $0.18®  $0.20 

Bed  clover  (foreign) do 18®     .20 

Perennialred  cloveror  cow  grass  ( Trifoliumpratenseperenne)  .do 20®     .24 
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CIoTer — Continxied. 

White  doTer  (TrifoUum  repeM) per  pound-.  $0.24'9$0.30 

Tellow  elover  or  trefoil  (Medicago  lupulind) do 10®  .12 

Alsike  clover  {JHfoUwn  hyln-idum) do 14®  .20 

ByegraBs: 

Paoeys  perennial do 72®  1.44 

Natural  graeaes : 

Cocksfoot do .20 

llmotliy do....  .14 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In  the  circular  letter  which  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agricnl- 
tare  addressed  to  consals  inviting  them  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
subjects  mentioned,  he  asks  also  that  suggestions  be  made  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  be  of  service  to  the  trade  in  American  agricultural 
products.  As  there  is  a  concerted  wave  of  criticism  of  the  consular 
service  now  rolling  over  the  United  States,  it  is  with  especial  pleasure 
that  I  respond  to  this  request. 

Consular  officers  must  work  on  certain  lines  in  helping  to  create  a 
market  or  to  extend  a  market  already  in  existence.  They  can  call 
attention  to  opportunities,  to  existing  conditions,  to  a  chance  here  and 
a  chance  there,  through  their  reports  to  the  State  Department;  they 
can  help  to  create  a  demand  through  their  own  example,  through  their 
conversation,  speeches,  and  writings,  but  they  can  not  actually  go  out 
and  sell  a  man's  goods  for  him. 

The  only  way  to  succeed  in  building  up  a  great  trade  for  any  food 
product  or  any  manufacture  is  to  enter  the  field  and  work  for  it.  The 
article  must  be  ^^  pushed,"  to  use  a  trade  term.  It  must  be  advertised 
in  every  way  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise.  All  the  American 
products  that  have  met  with  a  large  sale  here  have  been  liberally  and 
judiciously  advertised.  Certain  canned  meat  supplies,  the  diii'erent 
varieties  of  the  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  soap,  and  the  latest  great 
food  success  (a  preparation  of  oats)  are  striking  instances  of  this  fact. 

I  note  with  regret  that  many  newspapers  in  their  criticisms  and  many 
of  the  public  or  semipublic  business  associations  in  their  resolutions 
concerning  the  consular  service  seem  to  assume  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
consul  to  become  a  commercial  traveler  or  salesman  to  solicit  orders  for 
private  firms,  and  thus  bring  to  some  single  firm  or  house  a  trade  it  is  not 
enterprising  enough  to  seek  for  itself.  A  consul  is  specifically  barred 
from  so  doing  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  Department,  and  such 
a  course  would  be  ground  for  his  dismissal  from  office.  The  abuses 
which  would  arise  from  such  a  system  are  obvious. 

I  have  read  the  resolutions  passed  by  several  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade  asking  for  a  reform  in  the  service  which  will  give 
them  consuls  who  will  pursue  a  course  that  will  help  to  extend  Ameri- 
can commerce.  The  very  thing  these  gentlemen  ask  is  now  being  done 
by  a  great  majority  of  United  States  consuls,  and  has  been  done  for  a 
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number  of  yenrs.  The  Department  of  State  publishes  a  magaasine 
which  contains  the  best  information  to  be  gained  from  every  country 
of  the  world  on  the  opportunities  for  opening  or  extending  American 
commerce,  on  existing  conditions  of  trade,  prospects  for  the  fhture, 
new  inventions  and  products,  and  in  fact  all  points  of  social  and  politi- 
cal and  domestic  economy.  That  the  mercantile  bodies  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  aware  of  this  publication,  which  is  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  and  that  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  suggestions  it 
contains  and  the  information  it  gives,  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the 
consuls.  Any  exporter,  manufacturer,  merchant,  or  agriculturist  desir- 
ing information  on  any  subject,  in  any  country  or  from  any  town,  has 
but  to  write  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and  the  consuls 
will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  what  is  needed,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
forthcoming.  Many  consuls  report  voluntarily  upon  what  they  think 
may  be  to  the  interest  and  practical  benefit  of  their  countrymen.  In 
my  humble  opinion  they  deserve  better  of  these  countrymen  than  the 
denunciation  they  have  received. 

•  •••••• 

The  English  people  feel  that  the  question  of  reciprocity  should  enter 
into  the  matter  of  trade.  They  are,  as  they  say,  the  largest  consumers 
of  American  produce,  and  yet  they  are  begrudged  the  small  percent- 
age of  American  trade  in  a  textile  way  that  they  now  secure.  At  the 
same  time  they  point  out,  <^the  greater  amount  of  clothing  the  United 
States  buys  from  us,  the  greater  amount  of  raw  cotton,  oil,  wheat, 
flour,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  fruit,  cheese,  etc.,  are  we  permitted  to  buy 
in  return.  It  will  be  found  when  our  exportations  to  America  drop 
off  and  the  buying  capacity  of  our  people  is  crippled  our  imports  of 
American  produce  fall  off  almost  proportionally." 

I  merely  offer  these  few  remarks  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  they  lead  up  to  these  suggestions  to 
merchants,  exporters,  manufacturers,  inventors,  contractors,  builders, 
scientists,  and  others  requiring  information: 

(1)  Bead  the  consular  reports  monthly. 

(2)  If  the  exact  information  you  require  is  not  given,  ask  for  it,  and 
it  wiU  be  freely  furnished. 

(3)  Having  secured  the  information,  act  upon  it.  Be  as  eager  in 
helping  yourself  as  men  of  other  countries  are  to  help  themselves. 
Advertise,  send  out  good  representatives,  furnish  a  reliable  article,  and 
sell  it  cheap.  You  will  find  that  your  consuls  will  gladly  render  you 
assistance  in  every  way  not  positively  prohibited  by  the  Government 
tliey  serve,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 
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NirW^CA8TI.XS-nPON-T7NXL 

{Report  of  Mr,  WilHam  L.  Campbell,  eoneul  at  NtwcastU-npon-TSfney  England.) 

[NdweMtle-npon-Tyne,  an  important  manufactnring  oity  and  one  of  the  largest  sea- 
ports in  tho  United  Kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  Riyer  I'yne,  8  miles  from  where 
it  empties  into  the  German  Ocean.  Newcastle  has  been  exporting  coal  for  oyer 
six  hnndred  years,  and  while  the  exports  in  1892  reached  the  yery  large  total 
of  4,117,450  tons,  they  constitnted  less  than  one-eighth  part  of  the  total  output 
of  the  neighboring  coal  fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  Among  the 
many  important  manufactures  of  the  oity  are  heayy  ordnance  (Armstrong's), 
loeomotiyae,  marine  engines,  railway  cars,  firearms,  hardware,  earthenware,  and 
glass.  Its  shipbuilding  yards  rank  next  in  importance  to  those  of  the  Clyde. 
The  population  of  Newcastle  in  1881  was  145,359;  in  1891, 186,345,  and  in  1894, 
as  estimated  by  the  registrar  general,  201,947.] 

The  aggregate  consamptioii  in  this  consular  district  of  the  different 
articles  upon  which  I  am  requested  to  report  is  very  large,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  in  about  the  same  ratio  to  population  as  in  other  districts 
of  Great  Britain;  while  for  their  supply,  a  very  important  proportion 
is  imported  from  other  countries. 

JaJYB  STOCK. 

The  east  coast  of  Great  Britain  is  not  .geographically  as  advanta- 
geous for  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  as 
are  the  ports  on  the  west  coast;  and,  since  the  prohibition  of  live  cattle 
imports  from  the  European  continent,  the  receipts  in  the  Tyne  have 
been,  comx>ared  with  former  years,  unimportant.  The  importation  of 
hve  cattle  into  Great  Britain  is  now  permitted  only  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  under  the  condition  that  they  be  kept  in  the 
quarantine  ^^  sanatorium"  into  which  they  are  lauded  until  they  are 
daughtered,  which  must  be  within  ten  days  after  their  arrival.  The 
direct  imx>ortation  here  during  1894  was  4,231  head,  of  which  2,855  were 
from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Canada.  They  are 
inTariably  sold  at  public  auction,  and  a  clearance  is  always  made.  The 
average  price  paid  for  American  cattle  may  be  stated  at  11  cents  per 
pound,  being  about  1  cent  per  pound  less  than  for  domestic  cattle. 
This  difference  in  price,  as  I  am  informed,  is  due  more  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  compulsory  slaughtering  than  to  any  difference  in  quality. 
Betail  butchers  make  no  distinction  in  price.  Long-horned  or  '<  ranch 
eattle,"  as  they  are  called  here,  bring  1  cent  less  per  pound  than  the 
other.  Heifers,  of  an  average  weight  of  50  stone  (700  x)ound8),  are  said 
to  be  the  best  for  this  market  and  to  command  a  better  price.  With 
certain  improved  facilities  which  it  is  intended  to  provide,  this  trade  in 
live  stock  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  direct  to  the  Tyne  will 
be  materially  increased.  As  to  Canadian  cattle  the  same  may  be  said 
as  of  cattle  from  the  United  States. 

American-sltoghtered  meats  are  sent  here  from  Liverpool,  but  thece 
IB  no  direct  importation  of  slaughtered  sides  from  the  United  States  or 
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Canada  to  this  port,  the  re^lar  trading  steamers  not  being  yet  fitted 
with  the  necessary  refrigerating  appliances. 

Sheep  are  imported  here  from  Iceland,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
Of  the  aggregate  direct  receipts  at  this  port  during  1894,  amoanting  to 
48,836  head  (principally  from  Iceland),  only  1,637  were  from  the  United 
States.  They  are  sold  at  auction,  bringing  from  $7.60  to  $11  i)€r  head, 
according  to  quality  and  demand,  the  mutton  standing  in  to  the  butch- 
ers, at  these  rates,  from  13  to  16  cents  per  pound. 

A  few  horses  are  received  from  Germany,  and  last  year  974  x)onie8 
were  imported  from  Iceland,  from  which  island  there  is  more  or  less  of 
a  regular  importation.  At  a  recent  sale,  at  which  there  was  a  good 
demand  and  a  good  clearance  effected,  draft  horses  realized  up  to  $190, 
hack  and  harness  horses  from  $90  to  $180,  and  cobs  and  ponies  from 
$25  to  $90  each. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat  is  imported  from  Germany,  Bussia,  Holland,  Canada,  South 
America,  India,  and  Australia.  The  aggregate  receipts  of  foreign  wheat 
in  the  Tyne  during  1894  were  364,874  quarters  (3,010,999  Winchester 
bushels),  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  176,105  quarters 
(1,444,996  Winchester  busliels).  In  the  sale  of  wheat  in  this  market 
the  unit  of  quantity  is  the  cental  (100  pounds),  and  the  quotations  of 
American  wheat  are  among  the  highest  in  the  market.  Becent  quotar 
tions  for  Western  are  $1.10  to  $1.25;  for  t/alifornian,  about  $1.30. 

Maize  (corn)  is  imported  from  Germany,  Eussia,  South  America,  and 
Cs^nada.  The  aggregate  receipts  in  the  Tyne  during  1894  were  97,700 
quarters  (806,236  Winchester  bushels),  of  which  58,358  quarters  (481,- 
579  Winchester  bushels)  were  from  the  United  States.  The  present 
quotations  are  from  $1'  to  $1.15  per  100  pounds.  The  entire  consump- 
tion of  Indian  corn  in  this  part  of  England,  as  I  am  infoi'med,  is  in 
horse,  cattle,  and  poultry  feed.  Flour  is  imported  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland,  but  the  importation  of  American  flour  is  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  aggregate  importation  of  flour  from  all  other  countries, 
and  its  several  varieties  all  command  the  highest  prices.  Its  present 
quotations  are :  American  spring  wheat,  patent,  $5.50,  and  American 
winter  wheat,  patent,  $5,  per  280  pounds. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  CANNED  GOODS,  BACON,  ETC. 

The  present  quotation  for  the  best  American  and  Canadian  cheese  is 
about  50  shillings  ($9.73)  per  hundredweight  being  about  3  or  4  cents 
less  per  pound  than  is  obtained  for  the  best  English  qualities. 

Butter  is  imported  from  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Canada.  There  was  no  direct  importation  of  American  butter  to  the 
Tyne  during  1894.  The  best  United  States  and  Canadian  butters  are 
quoted  at  112  shillings  ($27.25)  per  112  pounds. 
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A  great  variety  of  canned  food,  principally  ifrom  the  United  States, 
is  sold  here.  The  American  varieties  are  considered  the  best  in  the 
market 

Bacon  is  imported  principally  from  Germany  and  Denmark.  Of  the 
5,422  tons  imported  direct  to  the  Tyne  in  1894  the  United  States  con- 
tribated  622  tons.  The  quotation  for  American  bacon  is  about  $7.65, 
or  aboat  3  or  4  cents  less  per  x>ound  than  is  obtained  for  the  best  Eng- 
lish  qualities. 

The  importation  of  lard  is  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  The 
receipts  from  that  country  direct  in  1894  were  408  tons.  The  present 
quotation  for  the  best  quality  of  American  lard  is  $8.50  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Margarin  is  imported  almost  exclusively  from  Holland^  1,514  tons 
being  received  here  from  that  country  in  1894.  The  ruling  price  is  from 
40  to  90  shiUings  ($9.73  to  $21.90)  per  112  pounds. 

There  are  no  cotton  mills  in  this  neighborhood,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  cotton  market  in  Newcastle.  There  is  no  direct  impor- 
tation of  American  cotton  seed  here.  There  are  no  mills  for  crushing 
cotton  seed  in  this  consular  district.  The  mills  are  principally  in  Hull 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  seed  used  is  Egyptian.  Cottonseed  cake  is 
sold  here  at  from  £3  5s.  to  £3  10s.  ($15.82  to  $17.03)  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 

A  great  variety  of  canned  fruits,  of  which  no  particular  information 
can  be  given,  are  on  sale.  They  are  chiefly  from  California,  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  are  considered  superior  to  all  others. 

California  wines  are  handled  by  all  the  large  wine  merchants  here, 
and  are  steadily  growing  in  favor. 

There  is  some  imx>ortation  of  seeds  from  Germany  and  France.  The 
chief  foreign  supply  is,  however,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Timothy,  36  ehill'iDgs  ($8.76)  per  112  pounds. 
Red  cIoYer,  50  to  60  shilliDgs  ($12.17  to  $14.60)  per  112  ponndi. 
White  clover,  80  to  110  shiUings  ($19.47*to  $26.77)  per  112  pounds. 
Alsike  clover,  45  to  55  sbUUngs  ($10.95  to  $13.38)  per  112  pounds. 

Canadian  red  is  preferred. 

There  is  no  direct  importation  here  of  linseed^  the  mills  for  crushing 
heiDg  principally  in  Hull  and  Liverpool.  There  is  a  large  consumption 
of  Unseed  cake.  It  sells  for  from  £6  10s.  to  £6  15s.  ($31.63  to  $32.85) 
per  ton. 

The  prices  quoted  in  the  foregoing  are  the  wholesale  prices  of  the 
importer  or  wholesale  dealer. 

Importers  of  American  provisions  speak  well  of  the  modes  of  pack- 
ing and  make  no  suggestions  in  regard  to  any  improvement. 

Liverpool  is  considered  the  chief  market  in  Great  Britain  for  Ameri- 
can  provisions,  and  the  ruling  prices  there  may  be  considered  as  a 
standard  for  S'ewcastle. 
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tunstall. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Wendell  C  Warner,  consul  at  Tunstall,  England,) 

[TaDBtall  is  ooe  of  a  namber  of  separate  municipalities  that  make  np  what  are  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Potteries,  from  the  manufacturing  industry  of  which  they 
are  the  chief  seat.  In  addition  to  its  potteries,  Tunstall  has  collieries,  chemical 
works.,  and  ironworks.  Its  population  in  1891  was  only  15,730,  but  it  has  sev- 
eral much  larger  towns  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  entire  district  is 
densely  populated.] 

ANIMALS. 

There  are  no  live  animals  imported  into  this  district  firom  any  forei^ 
country. 

(a)  American  cattle  are  slaughtered  at  Birkenhead  and  the  carcasses 
are  sold  in  many  shops  in  this  district.  So  great,  however,  is  the  prej- 
udice in  favor  of  English  beef  that  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
article  is  labeled  "English  fed."  Some  of  the  best  butchers  have  con- 
fessed to  me  that  they  handle  American  beef  exclusively,  but  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  they  allow  their  customers  to  know  it. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  get  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
amount  sold.  The  district  is  largely  dependent  on  imported  beef,  and 
the  bulk  of  it  is  supplied  from  America. 

(b)  Only  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  American  horses  here, 
and  that  ended  disastrously,  as  only  "  mustangs"  were  offered.  I  think 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  large  Western  horses  (especially 
of  the  ^' shire"  breed)  and  that  of  the  same  grade  here  would  warrant 
their  introduction.  A  1,400  to  1,600  pound  draft  horse  sells  here  from 
$250  to  $350. 

(c)  Sheep  are  mainly  of  home  supply,  except  the  chilled  mutton 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  meats. 

(d)  There  are  no  mules  used  here. 

CEBEAIiS. 

(a)  From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  wheat  made  into  flour  at 
the  present  time  is  from  the  TJnited  States.  This  also  is  purchased 
in  Liverpool,  at  the  quotations  for  the  day.  The  remainder  of  the 
imported  wheat  is  from  Bussia,  Argentina,  Canada,  and  India. 

(b)  Very  small  quantities  of  com  are  for  sale  in  the  shops.  The  mill- 
ers of  the  district  buy  com  and  make  it  into  me^l  for  feeding  purposes. 
They  use  "Western  corn,"  which  is  purchased,  like  all  other  American 
cereals,  in  Liverpool. 

(o)  All  the  oats  for  sale  at  the  present  time  are  English  grown,  but 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year  American  oats  are  largely  used.  A  small 
quantity  of  American  biirley,  mostly  Califomian,  is  used  by  the  brewers. 
The  other  imported  barley  is  usually  Eussian,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  Eussian  barley  serves  the  purx>ose  better  than  American, 
both  as  regards  quality  and  price. 
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(i)  American  flour  is  not  sold  in  any  of  the  shops.  The  bakers  nse 
it  to  mix  with  other  brands,  but  I  can  gather  no  reliable  information  as 
to  the  q^aantity  nsed  or  the  price  paid.  The  bakers  furnish  nearly  all 
the  bread  and  pastry  for  the  district,  thus  leaving  but  a  small  quantity 
of  flour  to  be  sold  by  the  shops. 

(e)  Kearly  all  the  meal  (oat  and  com)  consumed  is  from  grain  ground 
in  the  local  mills.  Corn  meal  retails  at  $1.30  per  hundredweight;  oat- 
meal at  $1.60  per  hundredweight. 

(/)  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  glucose  for  sale  here. 

{g)  All  imported  starch  is  Belgian.  It  constitues,  however,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  quantity  used.  English  starch  retails  at  9  cents  x>^ 
pound;  Bel^an  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Two-thirdsLof  the  cheese  sold  here  is  American  and  retails  at  from 
12  to  13  cents  per  pound.  The  home  product  retails  at  &oui  14  to  16 
cents  per  pound. 

(6)  There  is  no  American  butter  sold  here.  A  few  years  ago  quite 
an  amount  was  used,  but  it  has  been  supplanted  by  Danish  and  New 
Zealand  products.  This  butter  retails  at  from  24  to  28  cents  per  pound ; 
English  buttec  at  32  cents  per  pound.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Danish, 
New  Zealand,  or  English  product  can  compare  either  in  grain  or  sweet- 
ness with  the  American  creamery  or  dairy  butter.  The  trade  cau  be 
regained  for  the  United  States  by  the  introduction  of  high-class  goods 
that  will "  keep.'' 

HEATS. 

(a)  Ohilled  beef  from  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand  is  sold  in 
fifteen  shops  in  this  district.  The  quantity  from  the  United  States  is 
slowly  on  the  increase.  At  the  present  time  about  one  hundred  quar- 
ters of  American  are  sold  weekly.  The  prejudice  against  foreign  fresh 
meat  is  so  great  that  only  time  can  overcome  the  still  greater  prejudice 
against  chilled  meat.  K  by  any  means  the  shopkeeper  could  be  com- 
peUed  or  induced  to  label  American  beef  so  that  purchasers  could  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  beef  received  from  New  Zealand,  the  American  trade 
would  largely  increase.  This  beef  retails  at  from  12  to  15  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  cut.  About  five  hundred  head  of  chilled  sheep 
from  New  Zealand  are  sold  weekly.  This  mutton  retails  at  from  8  to 
12  cents  per  pound. 

(b)  The  canned  meats  used,  viz,  tongue,  corned  beef,  roast  beef,  lob- 
ster, and  salmon  are  nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Sardines  come 
fit>m  France  and  rabbit  from  New  Zealand.  They  are  put  up  in  differ- 
ent-sized cans,  and  retail  as  follows,  the  price  given  representing  the 
equivalent  perx>ound:  Tongue,  24  centj;  corned  beef,  10  cents;  roast 
beel^  14  cents;  salmon,  16  cents;  lobster,  20  cents;  rabbit,  10  cents. 
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(c)  Three-fourths  of  the  ham  supply  is  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  retail  price  is  from  11  to  13  ceuts  per  pound.  English  cored  sells 
at  16  cents  per  pound. 

(d)  The  same  proportion  of  American  bacon  is  use«l.  Scores  of  shops 
sell  no  other.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  amount  of  borax  used  in  car- 
ing American  bacon.  If  this  is  not  stopped  it  will  work  serious  injury 
to  the  trade.  This  fault  is  not  found  with  all  American  bacon,  but  only 
with  that  coming  from  certain  houses.  American  bacon  retails  at  from 
10  to  13  cents  per  pound,  and  English  at  16  cents. 

(e)  About  three-fourths  of  the  lard  used  is  American  and  retails  at 
10  cents  per  pound. 

(/)  All  the  oleomargarine  sold  in  this  district  is  frx>m  Hambui'g,  Ger- 
many.   It  retails  at  from  8  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

cotton. 

I  can  And  none  of  the  articles  enumerated  under  this  head  for  sale  in 
this  district. 

TOBACCO. 

(a)  I  find  no  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  sale  in  the  district. 

(b)  Smoking  tobacco  is  largely  used  and  a  fair  share  of  it  is  Ameri- 
can. Great  quantities  are  sold  that  bear  no  label  designating  the  place 
of  origin,  but  some  of  the  most  popular  brands  are  American  and  com- 
mand an  equal  if  not  a  higher  price  than  tobacco  from  other  countries. 
It  is  all  purchased  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  The  cigars 
sold  here  are  chiefly  Cuban  and  Mexican. 

FRUITS. 

(a)  Fresh  fruit  from  the  United  States  is  confined  to  apples  and  a 
few  Florida  oranges.  All  imported  apples  are  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  greater  portion  coming  from  the  former  country. 
They  retail  at  from  1^  cents  to  3  cents  i>er  pound,  ^he  remainder  of 
the  fresh  fruit  used  is  from  France  and  Spain. 

(b)  There  is  no  dried  fruit  sold  here  except  currants  and  raisins,  none 
of  which  are  from  the  United  States. 

(c)  Large  quantities  of  canned  fruit  are  consumed,  and  this  is  almost 
wholly  American.  Peach<".s,  apricots,  pears,  and  pineapples  retail  at 
from  14  to  18  cents  per  quart  can.    Tomatoes  are  11  cents  per  can. 

{d)  A  few  American  peanuts  are  sold.  Other  nuts  are  mainly  from 
Brazil. 

LIQUOBS. 

(a)  Wines  are  imported  mainly  from  France.  Port  and  sherry  retail 
at  from  $2.25  to  $4  per  gallon. 

(ft)  Of  whiskies  the  Scotch  and  Irish  are  almost  exclusively  used, 
and  they  retail  at  from  $3.50  to  $6  per  gallon.  Of  late  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  import  Canadian  whisky,  but  it  meets  with  but  little 
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favor.  Frencl  brandy  is  imported  and  sells  at  from  $3.50  to  $7.50  per 
gallon. 

{e)  Tbere  is  no  beer  imported  except  small  quantities  of  lager  from 
Germany. 

(d)  Nearly  all  the  cider  sold  here  is  American,  and  it  retails  at  32 
cents  per  gaUon. 

SEEDS. 

(a)  This  being  a  mining  and  mannfactaring  district,  there  is  but  little 
grass  seed  nsed,  and  it  is  all  home  grown. 

(b)  The  flaxseed  used  is  all  received  from  Ireland. 


80UTHAMPT0N. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Warner  S,  Kinkead,  conml  at  Southampton,  England.) 

[SontbamptoD  U  a  seaport  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  79  miles  southwest  of  Lon- 
don. It  has  a  beautiful  harbor  and  ample  dock  accommodations,  and  is  the  most 
important  foreign-mail  station  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Southampton  by  the  selection  of  that  port  as 
the  European  terminus  of  the  American  line  of  transatlantic  steamships.  As  a 
consequence,  from  being  in  1890, 1891,  and  1892  tenth  in  rank  among  British  sea- 
ports as  regards  the  value  of  their  respective  total  imports,  it  advanced  in  1893 
to  the  seventh  place,  outstrippLug  Bristol,  Newhaven,  and  Leith.  During  that 
year  its  imports,  which  were  of  the  most  varied  character,  included  30,602,003 
pounds  of  wool,  4,476,050  pounds  of  goat's  hair,  2,932,561  undressed  skins, 
36,474  hondred weight  of  raw  hides,  2,778,976  pounds  of  leather,  1,143,999  gal- 
lons of  petroleum,  14,177,640  dozen  eggs,  516,624  hundredweight  of  potatoes, 
1,751,625  hundredweight  of  grain,  and  large  quantities  of  other  products,  mainly 
agricultiiraL    Population  in  1881,  60,051;  in  1891,  65,325.] 

Statistics  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  foreign  products  in  the 
eonuty  of  Hampshire  and  the  rest  of  the  consular  district  of  South- 
ampton can  be  obtained  only  in  an  irregular  and  incomplete  form,  from 
the  fact  that  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Dorset,  and  Wilts,  the  counties  com- 
posing the  same,  are  agricultural  counties,  possessing  few  large  com- 
mercial towns,  and,  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  Loudon,  retail  deal- 
ers find  it  more  advantageous  to  procure  from  the  large  wholesale 
houses  in  that  city  the  foreign  products  which  supply  the  deficiency  in 
the  home  production. 

In  the  great  manufacturing  counties  of  the  north  of  England  the 
home  supply  is  naturally  more  disproportionate  to  the  demand,  and 
more  irequent  resort  is  necessarily  had  to  the  markets  of  other  coun- 
tries to  feed  the  hungry  mouths  of  the  millions  employed  in  sustaining 
England's  reputation  as  the  first  manufacturing  country  of  the  world. 

In  the  impossibility  of  securing  any  reliable  data  here  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  state  to  exactly  what  extent  American  products  enter  into  the 
local  consumption  or  to  make  any  equitable  comparison  between  the 
products  of  the  various  countries  which  supply  the  deficit  in  the  home 
productiolu 
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My  remarks  on  the  consumption  of  American  products  in  this  dis- 
trict, based  on  information  furnished  by  local  retail  dealers  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessarily  brief  and  of  very  little,  if  any,  statistical  value. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  American  line  to  Southampton,  no  direct 
importations  from  the  United  States  were  made  into  this  district. 
Now  large  quantities  of  frozen  meat,  cheese  and  butter,  flour,  fruit,  oil 
cake,  bacon,  and  canned  goods  are  landed  here  each  week  for  transship- 
ment to  Loudon,  and  in  a  few  instances  for  distribution  among  local 
dealers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid 
communication  with  this  district,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
importance  of  this  port  as  a  distributing  point  aud  commercial  center 
for  the  south  of  England,  American  commission  houses  will  also  be 
established  here  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  American  products. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

"So  American  cattle  are  landed  here.  Most  of  the  steamers  engaged 
in  this  trade  enter  Liverpool.  The  cattle  are  required  to  be  slaugh- 
tered within  ten  days  after  landing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
they  are  usually  killed  within  a  much  shorter  time,  and  frequently  before 
they  have  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  voyage.  I  can  not  dis- 
cover that  the  carcasses  of  these  animals  ever  find  their  way  to  this 
market. 

Most  of  the  horses  used  in  this  district  are  of  local  production.  I 
am  informed,  however,  that  several  thousand  American  horses  have 
recently  been  brought  into  Glasgow  on  the  upper  decks  of  the  steamers 
carrying  refrigerated  meat,  and  that  it  is  stated  that  50,000  more  are 
to  follow  this  spring. 

These  horses  are  very  much  cheaper  than  the  home-reared  horse  and 
are  quite  as  good  for  light  traffic.  In  my  opinion  they  would  meet  with 
a  ready  sale  in  this  district  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  expensive 
home-bred  variety. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Field  bemoans  the  growing  importation  of 
American  horses  into  England,  and  seems  to  think  it  hard  that  the 
British  farmer  is  being  deprived  of  the  only  market  which  he  can,  in  a 
patriotic  sense,  call  his  own.    He  says: 

Some  say  that  the  American  horses  are  qnite  as  good,  bat  that  is  not  the  case. 
They  are  osed  to  extreme  cUmates,  no  donbt,  bat  can  not  stand  np  against  the  home- 
reared  horses  in  variable  weather.  Granting  that  they  are  equally  as  good  to  look 
at  from  "hoof  to  hoof"  as  some  of  oar  own,  they  are  exceedingly  soft  in  constita- 
tion,  and  are  nnaccastomed,  like  horses  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  ooonties,  to  a 
wet  Jacket. 

Under  such  weather  as  has  recently  been  exx>erienced  in  England  tke  Amerioan 
horse  is  of  little  ose,  and  exceedingly  liable  to  chills^  catarrh,  and  other  ailments. 
He  stands  idle  when  he  is  most  wanted.  Still,  if  delivered  in  Glasgow  at  £12  (say 
$60)  apiece,  he  allows  of  the  dealer  making  a  handsome  profit,  and,  being  Clydesdale 
or  Shize  in  chanoter,  as  the  progeny  of  staUions  exported  from  this  country,  the 
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amall  town  user,  if  he  gets  him  at  what  he  thinks  the  price  of  an  old  song.  Is  thor- 
oaghly  satisfied.  The  large  brewery  firms  and  others,  of  coarse,  do  not  handle  such 
borses;  still  it  is  in  the  interest  of  such  firms  that  in  the  minor  trades  good  sure- 
footed animals  should  be  used.  If  horses  can  not  keep  their  legs  (and  they  require 
good  hardy  constitutions  to  do  that,  as  well  as  feet,  pasterns,  and  muscular  loins)  they 
come  down.  Every  fall  in  a  crowded  street  causes  a  block,  and  everv  block  a  loss 
of  time  to  the  heavy  horses,  which  have  to  stand^waiting  till  the  caLal  of  traffic  is 
deared. 

That  such  horses  oan  be  delivered  here  at  a  profit  to  the  breeder  on  the  other  side 
does  not  enter  into  the  problem  from  a  British  standpoint.  Everyone  fills  the  shafts 
of  a  Glasgow  or  London  wagon,  and  forces  one  British  farm  horse  to  remain  at  home. 
This,  of  course,  will  cause  many  farmers  to  stop  breeding  altogether,  as,  with  no 
outlet  for  their  stock,  the  service  fees  of  the  best  stallions  would  be  dear  at  nothing 
at  an. 

Several  correspondents,  in  recent  issues  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  refute  this  article  and  maintain  that  the  American 
horse  is  more  sure-footed,  hardy,  and  wiry  than  British-bred  animals, 
and  I  am  myself  of  the  opinion  that  after  the  two  or  three  months 
necessary  for  acclimatLsation  they  are  even  more  sure-footed  and  less 
susceptible  to  cold  and  wet  than  the  native  horse. 

Mules  are  not  used  in  England,  the  large  English-bred  draft  horses 
being  stronger,  steadier,  and  more  serviceable  for  heavy  traffic 

DAIRY  PBODUCTS. 

Some  cheese  and  butter  made  in  northern  New  York  is  sold  here. 
The  greater  x>ortion  of  the  supply  of  cheese,  however,  comes  from 
Canada,  as  it  is  cheaper  and  considered  better  than  the  American 
article. 

Most  of  the  butter  consumed  in  this  district  comes  from  Australia. 
It  is  also  cheaper  than  American  butter.  Another  advantage  is  that 
it  being  summer  in  Australia  when  it  is  winter  in  England,  butter  made 
in  the  former  country  in  spring  arrives  in  England  six  weeks  later,  in 
the  middle  of  the  English  winter. 

There  ia  also  a  large  home  production  of  butter  and  cheese,  some  var- 
ieties of  the  latter  article  being  considered  superior  to  those  of  foreign 
production* 

OEBEAIjS. 

The  wheat  and  com  supply  of  this  district  has  been  during  the  pres- 
ent season  drawn  principally  from  the  Eiver  Plate,  Bussia,  and  Aus- 
taalia.  Large  quantities  of  Turkish  corn  and  oats  are  also  sold  in  this 
market. 

Wheat  was  sold  in  New  York  this  winter,  I  am  informed,  at  from  60  to 
M  cents,  while  the  price  of  Enssian,  Australian,  and  Eiver  Plate  wheat 
in  this  market  was  from  54  to  60  cents  a  bushel.  American  corn  in 
Kew  York  cost  54  cents  per  bushel,  and  Turkish,  Eussian,  and  Eiver 
Plate  com  was  delivered  here  at  the  same  price. 

No  American  oats  whatever  were  sold  here  during  the  winter. 
Bnssian  oats  were  sold  in  large  quantities  at  48  ceuts  per  bushel. 
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canned  meat,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  etc. 

Some  frozen  meat  from  the  States  is  sold  in  this  district,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  that  landed  here  goes  to  London  for  the  conBamption 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  United  States  furnishes  the  greater  portion  of  the  canned  meata 
consumed  in  this  district;  still,  in  late  years  Australian  canned  meats 
have  been  introduced,  and  have  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  public  favor. 

American  hams  and  bacon  are  much  cheaper  than  similar  products 
of  other  countries  finding  their  way  to  this  market,  and  some  years 
ago  were'  almost  exclusively  used;  but  now  the  Canadian  pea-fed  pork 
products  have  almost  entirely  driven  them  from  the  market.  Ameri- 
can sides  sell  here  for  $7.20,  and  Canadian  bacon  sides  fetch  $2.52  more. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  difference  in  price,  Canadian  pea-fed  baeoa 
is  preferred  by  local  consumers,  being  considered  vastly  superior  in 
quality.  Consumers  complain  that  American  hogs  are  allowed  to  run 
wild  and  feed  on  acorns,  swill,  etc.,  and  that  the  bacon  is  consequently 
too  soft  and  fat.  Canadian  hogs  are  kept  inclosed  and  are  fed  excla- 
sively  on  pease,  and  the  bacon  and  hams  are  firmer  and  much  nicer  in 
appearance  than  those  of  American  production. 

All  or  the  major  portion  of  the  lard  used  here  is  of  American  origin, 
but  the  quantity  is  nevertheless  small,  as  the  cheaper  varieties  of  butter 
are  generally  used  for  cooking  purposes  by  British  housewives. 

No  cotton  whatever  comes  to  this  port,  as  none  of  the  southern  conn- 
ties  of  England  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  goods. 

American  oil  cake  is  used  in  this  district  to  some  extent  as  a  fertilizer. 
One  thousand  bags,  or  thereabouts,  are  landed  here  weekly,  for  dis- 
tribution through  the  country  districts. 

TOBACCO  AND  FLOUE. 

Tobacco  is  procured  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  European  Conti- 
nent. American  tobacco  also  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
various  brands  of  American  cigarettes  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The 
average  Briton,  however,  prefers  something  producing  a  larger  volume 
of  smoke  than  a  cigarette,  and  cigarette  smoking  is  confined  to  a  very 
small  number  of  people.  Heavy  pipes  are  generally  used,  in  which  is 
smoked  a  thick,  moist  tobacco  of  British  manufacture,  which  produces 
the  dense  column  of  smoke  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  English  smokers. 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  the  fancy  brands  of  American 
flour  in  this  district. 

APPLES  AND  PBUITS. 

American  apples  are  also  sold  in  large  quantities,  the  average  price 
being  $3.40  per  barrel.  They  are  larger  and  prettier  than  English 
apples  and  are  preferred,  although  probably  not  so  sweet  as  the  native 
fruit. 

Dried  apples  and  peaches,  of  American  origin,  are  sold  here.  There 
is  a  complaint,  however,  that  American  dried  fruit  is  injuriously  affected 
^y  contact  with  the  zinc  frames  on  which  it  is  dried. 
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Florida  oranges  are  sold  in  season,  and  compare  very  favorably  with 
Spanisli  and  South  American  products.  They  vary  in  price  from  $1.70 
to  $2.45  x>er  case,  and  are  preferred  by  local  consumers. 

Fruit  dealers  of  course  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  country  in 
which  the  lowest  price  obtains. 

WIWBS,  BEERS,  AND  WHISKIES. 

An  effort  has  recently  been  made  to  introduce  the  sale  of  California 
wines  into  England  and,  although  there  is  no  remarkable  demand  for 
our  light  wines,  the  consumption  is  gradually  increasing. 

Much  port  wine  from  Portugal  is  consumed,  as  also  cognac,  claret, 
and  champagne  from  France. 

The  beer  and  cider  drunk  is  all  of  home  manufacture,  and,  indeed, 
the  English  are  so  fond  of  their  bitter  beer  and  ale  that  they  prefer  it 
to  the  superior  Munich  beer. 

Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies  are  preferred  to  the  American  article,  and 
Tery  little  American  whisky  is  sold  in  England,  except  to  transient 
Americans.  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies  are,  it  is  true,  cheaper  than  the 
Tarious  brands  of  American  manufacture. 

REMARKS. 

The  English  people  are  very  discriminating  in  the  matter  of  eatables, 
and  have  no  arbitrary  prejudices  that  might  interfere  with  their  enjoy- 
ment of  a  good  dinner.  They  are  apt,  therefore,  to  disregard  economy 
and  other  restraining  considerations  and  to  purchase  the  superior  prod- 
act  wherever  they  happen  to  find  it,  notwithstanding  their  patriotism 
or  the  £act  that  similar  articles  of  home  production  are  much  cheaper. 


{Bepari  of  Mr,  Anth<my  Howells,  consul  at  Cardiff,  Wale$,) 

[CsrdifT  is  one  of  the  moBt  enterprising  and  progressive  towns  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Although  its  existence  dates  hack  to  the  time  of  the  Normans,  it  was  a 
plaee  of  no  political  or  commercial  importance  until  the  middle  of  the  present 
oentnryy  hat  the  snhseqaent  development  of  its  trade  and  commerce,  with  the 
corresponding  growth  of  population,  have  been  truly  marvelous.  It  has  a  good 
harbor  with  magnificent  docks  and  basins,  the  Bute  docks  alone  covering  150 
Acres  and  costing  for  their  construction  about  $19,500,000.  It  ranks  as  the  third 
seaport  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  point  of  tonnage,  and  its  coal  exports  exceed 
those  of  any  other  port  in  the  world.  Its  exports  of  coal  (including  coke  and 
eindeis)  in  189^  amounted  to  10,085,848  tons,  or  considerably  more  than  double 
those  of  Newcastle.  Its  various  other  exports  included  15,289,400  yards  of  cot- 
ton goods,  and  among  its  principal  imports  were  2,076,723  hundredweight  of 
wheat,  341,800  hundredweight  of  potatoes,  71,261  bushels  of  apples,  2,770,833 
gaUons  of  petroleum,  and  643,691  tons  of  iron  ore.  Population  in  1871,  56,911 ; 
in  1881,  82,761;  in  1891,  128,849,  and  in  1894,  as  estimated  by  the  registrar^ 
general,  148,890.]    • 

In  no  portion  of  the  British  Isles  are  American  products  in  higher 
favor  than  in  the  industrial  centers  embraced  within  this  consular 
district. 
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The  South  Wales  coal  field  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Eng- 
land, being  on  one  edge  of  the  Bristol  Oh9>nnel,  and  is  thns  favorably 
placed  for  the  Atlantic  trade;  but  while  the  exports  have  grown  enor- 
mously and  Cardiff  has  become  the  leading  coal  port  of  the  world  the 
imports,  with  the  exception  of  lumber  and  iron  ore,  have  been  mach 
neglected. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  advantages  offered  by  Car- 
diff for  American  importation,  because  not  only  is  there  ample  dock 
accommodation,  but,  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  shipping 
trade,  outward  coal  cargoes  are  obtainable  here,  and  in  the  case  of 
steam  vessels  bunker  coal  also  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  lowest 
prevailing  rates,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  coal  field. 

Cardiff  is  justly  said  to  be  the  natural  x>ort  not  only  for  the  indus- 
trial centers  embraced  within  the  area  of  the  steam  coal  district,  but 
also  for  the  great  midland  district,  there  being  direct  railway  com- 
munication from  the  ship's  side  by  three  competitive  trunk  lines  with 
all  the  leading  centers  of  commerce. 

The  local  authorities  have  been  brought  to  recognize  the  desirability 
of  fostering  the  import  trade,  and  are  prepared  to  give  that  trade  every 
facility.  They  have  large  warehouses  (bonded  and  free),  granaries,  and 
transit  sheds,  as  well  as  extensive  wharves  and  yards.  There  seems 
therefore  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  imports  will  soon  be  very 
largely  increased  at  Cardiff.  A  Canadian  commissioner  was  engaged 
last  year  in  making  investigations  as  to  the  most  suitable  port  in  con- 
nection with  which  to  establish  a  new  Canadian  line  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  being  very  favorably  impressed 
with  Cardiff,  not  simply  because  of  the  capacity  of  the  Bute  docks  to 
accommodate  the  largest  vessels  afloat  and  the  assurance  of  the  local 
authorities  that  no  effort  would  be  spared  to  provide  adequate  facili- 
ties for  a  great  transatlantic  trade,  but  also  on  account  of  the  speedy 
railway  communication  with  London  and  other  large  centers. 

In  the  Bristol  Channel  for  centuries  past  Bristol  has  been  the  great 
import  town,  and  Gloucester  also  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  import 
trade.  The  Welsh  x)orts  being  of  comparatively  recent  growth  have 
been  content  to  lag  behind  in  this  respect,  although  Cardiff,  Newport, 
and  Swansea  have  all  forged  ahead  with  regard  to  the  tonnage  cleared. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  have  been  several  individual  efforts 
to  open  an  American  trade  here,  but  without  success,  and  that  although 
everything  points  to  a  big  traffic  sometime  in  the  future,  there  would 
certainly  be  an  element  of  risk  in  the  shipment  to  Cardiff  of  large  car- 
goes before  the  buyers  are  ready,  just  as  is  the  case  in  all  new  markets. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  consumption  within  this  consular 
district  of  the  products  named  in  your  circular,  with  the  exception  of 
cotton,  all  the  cotton  manufacturers  being  grouped  in  the  Lancashire 
district  of  England.  The  appended  list  of  imports  very  inadequately 
represents  the  quantities  of  foreign  food  stuffs,  etc.,  brought  into  the 
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distriot.  Within  a  oomparatively  small  area  more  than  a  million  of 
people  are  to  be  fonnd  whose  wants  have  almost  entirely  to  be  provided 
Ibr  from  elsewhere,  and  instead  of  the  foreign  goods  coming  yia  one  or 
another  of  the  Welsh  ports,  the  quantity  thus  received  is  compara- 
tively small.  From  Liverpool,  150  miles  away,  immense  qaantities  of 
provisions  are  received,  and  Bristol  and  Gloucester  also  have  a  share 
of  this  trade.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  wholesale  merchants  in 
Gardifif  who  obtain  all  their  supplies  of  American  and  Canadian  pro- 
visions via  Liverpool,  the  explanation  being  that  they  can  make  large 
purchases  at  that  port  any  day.  The  conseqaence  of  this  is  that  on  the 
whole  Liverpool  rules  the  market  prices,  and  its  importers  are  repre- 
sented by  agents  and  travelers  throughout  the  district.  There  is  no 
sale  of  fi^eign  animals  of  any  kind  here. 

CEBEALS. 

Cereals,  as  is  well  known,  are  largely  imported  into  this  country  from 
India,  Bussia,  America,  and  other  countries.  I  am  at  present  unable 
to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  cereals  imported  into  Cardiff  come 
frt)m  the  United  States,  but  I  can  give  comparative  figures  relating  to 
wheat  for  a  i>eriod  of  three  years,  ending  in  1893,  which  are  very 
instructive.  It  is  understood  that  75  per  cent  of  foreign  wheat  is  used 
in  this  country,  and  the  imports  to  Cardiff  in  1891  were  100,274  hun- 
dredweight of  American  wheat,  as  compared  with  1,775,149  hundred- 
weight from  other  countries.  In  the  following  year  the  American  figures 
showed  a  great  advance,  reaching  322,518  hundredweight,  and  a  still 
greater  advance  in  1893,  when  the  total  was  824,845  hundredweight, 
the  quantities  credited  to  other  countries  in  the  two  years  being,  respec- 
tively^ 1,962,189  and  1,251,878  hundredweight;  so  that  our  increase 
daring  that  period  was  to  say  the  least  very  remarkable. 

Flour  is  now  cheaper  than  was  ever  known  before,  the  wholesale 
prices,  free  at  the  railway  depots,  being  $3.77  to  $4.98  per  sack  of  280 
pounds,  according  to  grade.  Cereals  generally  are  very  low  in  price, 
and  are  practically  the  same  throughout  the  entire  country,  the  compe- 
tition being  very  keen. 

DAIRY  PBODUOTF,  BGOS,  HAHS,  FBUIT,  AND  MUTTON,  WTO. 

Of  the  dairy  products,  most  of  the  butter  imported  is  Danish.  Very 
little  cheese  comes  into  this  port,  but  inmiense  quantities  of  American 
and  Canadian  cheese,  principally  the  latter,  are  brought  here  by  rail. 
It  is  said  that  a  good  deal  of  American  cheese  is  sold  in  this  country 

'^old  Cheshire,"^  and  that  besides  fetching  a  better  price,  it  is  rel- 


*  It  wiU  be  obsezred  th«t  thU  statement  haa  reference  to  the  oonntry  hi  general, 
and  that  it  is  not  made  from  personal  knowledge.  In  view  of  the  well-known  ohar- 
ftcteristics  of  old  Cheshire  cheese,  it  seems  very  onlikelj  that  the  snbstitation 
referred  to  can  be  a  common  practice,  and  the  statement  la  certainly  not  boxiie  ont 
by  the  reports  of  other  consnla. 
16473— Ko.  1- 
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ished  all  the  more  on  that  account;  and  it  is  notorious  that  many  good 
brands  of  our  ham  are  retailed,  .as  ^^home  cored,"  and  our  baoon  either 
as  ^^  home  fed  "  or  ^'  Canadian  pea  fed."  Any  way^  it  is  recognized  that  in 
industrial  centers  and  in  large  towns  generally  nearly  all  the  pig  meat 
comes  from  the  States^  and  most  of  it  by  way  of  LiverpooL 

The  eggs  imported  come  chiefly  from  Ireland,  France,  and  Denmark. 
Most  of  the  raw  fruit  is  sent  from  France,  but  I  observe  that  firom 
Liverpool  there  has  come  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  apples, 
which  are  nicely  packed  in  barrels  and  command  a  ready  sale.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  the  scarcity  of  Bnglish  apples  this  season 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  American  apple  a  prime  fftvorite, 
and  I  am  assured  by  dealers  that,  considering  the  quality,  it  is  no 
dearer  than  the  English  fruit.  Host  of  the  nuts  eaten  here  come  from 
Spain. 

The  fresh  mutton  imported  into  Cardiff  comes  chiefly  from,  the 
Argentine  Bepublic,  and  although  there  is  ample  accommodation, 
including  capacious  cold  stores,  the  quantity  received  is  ridiculoasly 
small  when  compared  with  the  vast  quantities  consumed  in  the  districtp 
Australian  mutton  is  largely  sold  here  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
total  imports  from  Australasia  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
1894  being  valued  at  no  less  than  $13,494,546,  or  considerably  more 
than  half  the  value  of  the  entire  quantity  imx)orted; 

Most  of  the  lard  on  sale  is  American,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  the 
canned  meats.  The  oleomargarine  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  Holland, 
while  all  the  rice  and  most  of  the  seeds  are  imported  from  the  Britisli 
East  Indies. 

Imp&rU  fr&m  M  counirim  Mo  Cardiff  during  iht  y^tur  ending  Deomnhm'  SI,  lf94. 

Ceieala ewts..  8,8SI9,S84 

Dairy  piodncts do 1,498 

Bacon  and  bams do....  87 

Eggs dozen..  111,540 

Fruit,  raw bashola-.  75,664 

Nute,  tothoTalneof $12,410 

Meat,  salted  and  preserved cwts..  59 

Hatton,  fresh.... do 16,120 

Onions,  raw bushels..  155,732 

Pickles gallons..  22,223 

Fish cwts..  102 

Potatoes do....  286,9^ 

Rice do 72 

Seeds bushels..  80C 

Dutiable  imports — 

Beer barrels..  104 

Spirits gallons..  96,000 

Dried  fruit cwts..  2,065 

Wines gaUoni..  44^991 
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The  railways  having  communication  with  the  Bute  docks  are  the 
London  and  North  Western,  Great  Weetem,  Midland,  Taflf  Vale, 
Bhynmey,  Brecon  and  Merthyr,  and  Pontypridd,  OaerphiUy,  and 
Kewporl 

The  acownpanying  map  will  serve  to  show  the  relatiTe  positions  of 
the  Wdsh  ports: 


Toa  do  not  ask  for  infiormation  respecting  Inmber,  hat  as  there  is  ad 
immense  Inmber  trade  here  and  room  for  a  still  larger  American  snpply, 
I  have  pleasure  in  appending  a  cutting  &om  this  day's  isaue  of  a  local 
paper  cootaioing  important  information  respecting  the  lumber  imports. 
The  pitwood  used  so  extensively  In  this  district  is  brought  from  Korway, 
the  oak  from  Canada,  deals  and  soft  wood  from  oar  Soatbem  States : 

DUtribuHo*  <tf{mporU  of  timbar. 
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4.401,833 
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aOo*  load  of  lunbn  aqiuli  10 


la  f«et  of  loagh  or  H  ddUo  teat  of  oqiunil,  or  of  pbuk*. 
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London  and  Cardiff  do  two-seyenths  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  cofmtry,  and  Cftrdifl 
does  nearly  half  the  trade  of  London.  This  is  a  forward  position  to  take,  espeoiallj 
as  Cardiff  has  so  often  heen  reviled  as  a  nonimporting  port. 

The  other  Bristol  Channel  ports  imported  timber  as  follows: 


BriBtol.... 
Gloucester 
MUford... 
Llanelly .. 
8waii«ea.. 


Xoodf. 

128,400 

170,407 

6,668 

14,628 

110,871 


100,830 

181,880 

7,6» 

0,64S 

02,978 


There  is  an  increase  all  round,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Milford.  It  is  also  stated 
that  some  Cardiff  timber  merchants  had  iinported  cargoes  at  '^  Swansea,  Avonmonth, 
Sharpness/'  etc.  Li  that  case  the  returns  fdr  those  ports  would  be  swelled  at  the 
expense  of  Cardiff.  This  does  not  look  like  a  development  of  that  '*  transshipment" 
trade  which  was  so  much  talked  of  when  the  Severn  navigation  sd^me  was  pro- 
moted and  subscribed  for. 

Another  feature  of  the  trade  worth  notice  is  the  difference  between  the  hewn  and 
sawn  wood  imported.  At  Cardiff  the  proportion  is  542,000  loads  of  hewn  against 
170,000  loads  of  sawn.  The  same  disparity  exists  at  Newport  and  Swansea.  Whyf 
Because  of  the  large  quantity  of  pitwood,  which  is  included  in  the  "hewn"  imports. 
At  all  other  ports  the  ''sawn"  imports  are  largely  in  excess.  The  inference  is,  that 
our  merchants  would  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  that  class  of  timber  which  is 
required  in  the  midland  towns.  The  pitwood  division  can  very  well  look  after  itselfl 
So  much  coal  raised  requires  so  much  pitwood  imported.  It  is  different  with  the 
other  class  of  this  trade,  which  requires  competition  with  other  ports  to  develop 
it.  No  doubt  this  branch  is  coming  on.  Perhaps  the  removal  of  the  Westgate 
bridge  will  help  it,  perhaps  not. 

There  is  a  table  given  of  the  steady  progress  made  by  Cardiff  in  this  trade  for  seven 
years:  1888,432,000  loads;  1894,  712,000  loads.  At  the  same  ratio  another  ainiQar 
period  will  put  Cardiff  close  at  the  heels  of  London,  with  nigh  1,200,000  loads; 
especially  if  we  consider  that  London  has  not  progressed  much  of  late  years  in  the 
timber  trade. 

The  principal  merchants  who  imported  at  Cardiff  last  year  were  as  follows : 

Loada. 

Messrs.  Alexander  &  Co 51,721 

Messrs.  Bland  &  Co 49,014 

Messrs.  Robinson  <&Co 20,347 

Messrs.  Morris  &  Smith 18,453 

Messrs.  TrayesA  Co 13,629 

Above  was  for  wood  goods  exclusive  of  pitwood. 

Manchester  was  created  a  port  last  year,  and  is  set  down  for  an  import  of  timber 
of  35,734  loads.  This  is  for  foreign  trade.  But  the  total  deliveries,  including  coast- 
ing cargoes,  amounted  to  100,000  loads.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  this  amount 
affects  Liverpool's  returns,  as  formerly  it  would  have  been  imported  into  and  within 
the  limits  of  that  port.  As  Manchester  trade  is  likely  to  increase,  it  is  therefore  the 
more  likely  that  Cardiff  will  keep  ahead  of  Liverpool  in  the  jK)8ition  now  attained 
as  second  port  for  the  importation  of  all  wood  goods. 
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(Bepori  of  Mr.  David  C.  Daviet,  commeroial  off  mi  at  Swansea,  Wdlei,) 

Bmnuea^  like  Cardiff  and  many  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  British  Islands,  fs  a 
place  of  great  antiquity  that  has  spmng  into  commercial  importance  during  the 
present  century.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bristol  Channel  45  miles  west-northwest 
of  Cardiff,  and  216  mUes  west  of  London.  It  possesses  a  good  harbor  with  exten- 
•ire  and  commodious  docks.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  copper  works  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  imports  copper  ore  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world.  It  has  also 
tin,  iron,  steel,  sine,  and  chemical  works.  Two- thirds  of  ail  the  tin  plate  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain  is  made  here.  Its  exports  in  1893  included  1,289,861 
tons  of  ooal  (including  coke  and  cinders),  249,561  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  137,308 
hundredweight  of  copper,  3,648,800  yards  of  cotton  goods,  and  chemical  products 
to  the  ralne  of  $766,990.  Population  in  1881, 76,430 ;  in  1891, 90,428 ;  and  in  1894, 
M  estimated  by  the  registrar-general,  95,399.] ' 

The  x>opiilatioQ  of  Swansea  being  some  100,000,  the  consnmption  of 
nearly  all  the  prodacts  named  in  your  circalar  ia  considerable. 

•LrVB  STOOK. 

Excepting  one  lot  of  abont  twenty  horses  imx>orted  by  the  street-car 
eompany  some  years  ago,  I  know  of  no  importation  of  American  horses 
except  an  occasional  well-bred  trotter. 

The  per  capita  consnmption  of  meat  in  Swansea  is  said  to  be  relatively 
large.  Of  the  total  business  done  by  local  meat  sellers  perhaps  one- 
fourth  is  done  by  those  who  avowedly  sell  American  meat.  At  the 
other  shops,  which  ostensibly  sell  only  domestic  meat,  prices  range 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
they  sen  considerable  American  meat  as  British.  Swansea  not  being 
one  of  the  ports  at  which  the  landing  of  live  stock  is  permitted,  exact 
flgnres  are  not  obtainable. 

CHEESE,  FRUIT,  APPLES,  ETO. 

Of  the  cheese  consumed  perhaps  three-foorths  comes  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  sold  as  American.  If  any  butter  comes  from 
America  it  is  probably  sold  as  Irish  or  Danish.  The  proportion  of 
oleomargarine,  sold  as  such,  to  butter  is,  perhaps,  one  to  ten. 

Apples  are,  I  think,  the  most  popular  American  product  sold  here. 
Last  November  a  small  coasting  vessel  brought  from  Liverpool  some 
150  barrels  of  American  apples,  and  these  were  sold  from  the  boat's 
deck  at  auction  the  day  after  their  arrival  for  from  $2.50  to  $3.25  per 
barrel.  One  of  the  leading  fruit  dealers  of  Swansea  has  estimated  that 
the  consumption  of  American  apples  in  Swansea  alone  would,  under 
&vorable  conditions,  reach  200  barrels  a  week,  if  the  trade  were  pushed. 

Of  cotton  and  its  products  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  propor- 
tion comes  from  America,  as  none  is  imported  direct  to  Swansea.  This 
applies  equally  to  tobacco,  fruits,  liquors,  and  seeds.    Indeed,  the  direct 
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importation  of  aJl  food  prodacts  from  tiie  United  States  during  1894 
was  bat  2,001  tons,  an  increase,  however,  over  1893  of  1,423  tons,  and 
this  importation  consisted  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  wheat. 


NEWPORT* 

{Report  of  Mr.  W,  E.  Heard,  consular  agent  at  Newport,  Monmouthehire,  England,') 

[Thia  town,  one  of  several  of  the  same  name  in  England  and  Wales,  is  a  seaport  on 
the  Usk,  a  short  bat  deep  and  spacions  tidal  river  flowing  int-o  the  Severn.  It 
has  extensive  doeks  and  wharves,  and  is  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  a  rich  min- 
eral district.  It  has  iron  foundries,  engineering  works,  and  some  iron  and  at^el 
shipbuilding.  Its  exports  in  1898  included  1,859,618  tons  of  coal  and  5,327,700 
yards  of  cotton  goods,  and  its  imports  877,140  tons  of  iron  ore,  183,899  loads  of 
lumber,  and  47,321  hundredweight  of  wheat.  It  is  only  12  miles  northeast  of 
Cardiff.    Population  in  1881,  38,409;  in  1891, 54,695.] 

In  the  district  of  this  consnlar  agency  there  is  a  fair  consumption  of 
the  products  with  reference  to  which  I  am  invited  to  report. 

In  remarking  severally  on  the  products  mentioned,  I  will  point  out 
the  cases  in  which  consumers  depend  on  imports  for  their  supplies,  but 
at  the  outset  I  wish  to  state  that,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
cereals,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  products  to  warrant  a 
direct  importation  from  foreign  countries,  nor  are  the  facilities  for  con- 
veyance sufficiently  favorable  to  enable  our  importers  to  compete  with 
others  in  such  large  centers  as  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  and 
Southampton.  These  central  markets,  besides  x>osse8sing  every  fetcUity 
for  importing  regularly  and  frequently  in  large  quantities,  have  exten- 
sive areas  over  which  they  can  distribute  their  importations,  and  New- 
port being  so  closely  connected  with  London  and  Liverpool  both  by  rail 
and  coasting  steamers,  there  is  no  actual  necessity  for  direct  importa- 
tions from  abroad.  Most  of  the  cattle  which  find  a  sale  here  are  reared 
in  the  United  Eangdom. 

LTVB  STOOK. 

There  is  no  direct  importation  of  foreign  cattle  to  tiiis  port,  Bristol 
being  the  only  port  in  the  channel  possessing  a  license,  or  order  in 
council,  for  that  purpose. 

Horses  are  employed  in  large  numbers,  but  few  of  them  are  imported 
from  abroad,  those  raised  in  the  United  Eangdom  being  considered 
superior  to  any  foreign  animal  of  this  class. 

Sheep  of  British  rearing  are  the  kinds  mostly  to  be  found  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  district. 

A  few  mules  are  employed,  but  it  is  mainly  in  the  hill  districts. 

OEBBALS. 

• 

The  Importation  of  wheat  direct  from  abroad  is  very  limited.  Of 
late  years  it  has  chiefly  been  derived  from  the  Argentine  and  Uru- 
'mayan  Kepublics  and  from  the  Black  Sea.    During  last  year  the 
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qnantity  thus  imported  was  38,920  hnndredweiglit  from  the  Argeotine 
Bepabtic  and  14,300  bnndredweight  from  XTmgaay. 

The  local  supplies  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  other  than  those  grown 
in  the  conntry,  are  brought  firom  other  markets  in  the  GTnited  Kingdom. 

The  flour  consumed  is  chiefly  the  grain  of  foreign  countries  ground 
in  this  district,  with  about  10  x>er  cent  of  flour  of  British  grain  added 
to  sweeten.  Flour  produced  in  the  United  States  is  brought  here  from 
the  chief  centers  before  mentioned. 

The  oat  and  com  meal  consumed  is  either  produced  in  the  county  or 
brought  from  other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Glucose  and  starch  of  British  manufacture  are  mostly  used. 

The  cheese  peculiar  to  this  county  and  commonly  known  as  '^  Gaer- 
philly "  is  largely  consumed,  but  there  is  at  all  times  a  good  and  regu- 
lar demand  for  American  cheese. 

FBSSH  AJXD  OANNSD  MEATS,  BAOOK,  AICD  LABD. 

The  fresh  meats  of  this  country  are  preferred,  as  they  are  believed 
to  contain  more  nutritious  properties  than  those  imi)orted.  There  is, 
howcTcr,  a  good  demand  for  the  frozen  meats  imx>orted  from  Australia, 
STew  Zealand,  the  United  States,  and  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan 
Bepublics — ^a  &ct  that  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  cheapness. 

The  canned  meats  consumed  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  via  Liverpool  or  Bristol. 

The  hams  and  bacon  of  British  curing  are^  preferred  in  this  district, 
although  large  quantities  brought  from  the  United  States  are  consumed. 

Lard  is  made  in  the  county,  but  lard  and  oleomargarine  of  American 
origin  are  also  on  sale. 

Of  such  of  these  products  as  are  brought  from  abroad  there  is  no 
direct  imx)ortation.  They  are  purchased  through  the  large  importing 
houses  at  other  English  x>orts. 

OOTTON,  TOBAOOOS,  AJXD  FBUITS. 

There  is  no  market  here  for  raw  cotton  or  for  cotton  seed.  The 
requirements  of  the  district  for  cotton-seed  oil,  oil  cake,  cottolene,  and 
other  compound  cooking  fats  made  from  cotton  seed  are  satisfied  by 
importations  from  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  ports. 

Manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobaccos  reach  here  exclusively 
through  the  chief  centers  of  import  in  England.  The  varieties  imported 
from  the  United  States  are  generally  preferred  and  most  largely  con- 
sumed. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  fresh  fruits.  The  earliest  brought  into 
the  market  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  south  of  France  or  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  Before  these  supplies  are  exhausted  the  home-grown  fruits  are 
ready  for  sale,  after  which  consignments  of  fruits  grown  in  the  British 
colonies,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  are  received.    The 
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dried  and  canned  fruits  for  sale  in  the  district  are  mostly  preserved  in 
the  TJnite^  States  and  France. 

Of  nuts,  the  home-grown  varieties  are  preferred,  bnt  large  quantities 
of  Spanish  and  Brazil  nuts  are  brought  into  the  market. 

WINES  AND  BBERS. 

The  wines  mostly  consumed  are  those  of  France,  Germany,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  but  the  red  wines  of  California,  the  Cape,  and  Australia 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular.  There  is  very  little  sale  for  foreign 
brandies.  The  chief  drink  in  the  district  is  beer.  There  are  numerous 
breweries  in  the  country  which  completely  monopolize  the  markets.  As 
they  produce  all  qualities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  they  shut  oat 
foreign  competition  (except  in  the  case  of  lager  beer)  almost  entirely. 
OflScial  records  show  that  during  the  year  1870  the  quantity  consumed 
was  30J  gallons  per  head  of  the  population.  F^^om  that  year  to  1874  the 
quantity  varied,  averaging  27  gallons  per  head  per  annum.  From  1876 
there  was  again  a  gradual  increase  until  1893,  when  the  consumption 
reached  29^  gallons  per  head.  Of  cider,  the  homemade  is  preferred 
and  most  largely  consumed. 

The  requirements  of  the  distnct  with  respect  to  grass  and  other 
seeds  are  met  by  plentiful  supplies  of  British  production. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  show  the  unimportance  of  the  direct 
imports  to  this  port  from  foreign  countries,  a  faot  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult not  only  to  give  particulars  of  the  relative  quantities  of  foreign 
products  brought  to  the  district,  but  also  to  be  precise  in  stating  from 
what  country  they  come.  The  conclusion  may,  therefore,  be  drawn 
that,  with  respect  to  foreign  products,  the  district  is  controlled  by  the 
importations  and  stocks  at  the  chief  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  prices  paid  for  British  products  are  slightly  higher  than  for 
American,  the  latter  being  relatively  the  same  as  are  paid  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  foreign  countries,  for  which  the  following  are  the  present 
quotations: 

Cattle per  pound..  $0. 10<®$0. 17 

Sheep do 13®     .18 

Wheat percental..    1.07®  1.28 

Com do —  1.00 

Flour per  Back  of  280  pounds..    4.14®  5.St5 

Cheese per  112  pounds..  11. 02®  12. 17 

Butter do 14. 60®  24. 33 

Beef per 304  pounds.-  15. 21®  17. 76 

Hams per  112  pounds..    9. 49®  10. 83 

Bacon do 7.06®  7.30 

Lard do 8.39®  8.86 

Margarin do 7.78®14.60 

Cotton  cake per  ton..  17. 66® 28.63 
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LONDONDERRY. 

(Jfayorl  of  Mr,  P.  T,  Badger,  comtular  agmt  at  Landondenrff  IrelandJ) 

[Londondeny  is  s  seaport  in  the  Dorth  of  Ireland,  80  miles  north-northwest  of 
Belfast.  It  has  a  safe  and  oommodions  harbor.  The  manufactore  of  linen  is  the 
staple  industry  of  the  oitj,  bnt  there  are  also  iron  foundries,  sawmills,  flouring 
miUs,  many  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  some  shipbuilding.  Population  in 
1881,  29,162;  in  1891,  32,898.] 

It  is  a  difficnlt  matter  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  from  a  x)ort  situ- 
ated as  is  that  of  Londonderry,  for  the  reason  that  although  it  has  a 
considerable  coasting  trade,  its  merchants  import  very  little  direct  from 
the  United  States,  but  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  various  goods 
they  handle  from  importers  in  Glasgow,  Liveri>ool,  and  London.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  therefore,  the  articles  specified  in  the  circular 
of  December  24, 18M,  will  have  been  reported  from  one  or  another  of 
the  consular  officers  stationed  at  the  aforesaid  ports.  I  will,  however, 
give  yon  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  different 
subjects  mentioned. 

ANIMALS. 

There  are  no  animals  of  any  kind  imx>orted  here  from  the  United 
States;  nor  do  I  know  of  dressed  meat  being  brought  into  the  port. 
The  farmers  here  devote  themselves  in  a  great  measure  to  raising 
catQe  for  export  to  England  and  Scotland,  after  supplying  the  require- 
ments of  the  district. 

GEBEALS. 

(a)  Wheat. — ^There  was  only  one  cargo  of  wheat  received  direct 
from  the  United  States  in  1894,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  flour 
mills  of  this  district  have  either  closed  altogether  or  have  been  con- 
verted to  other  uses,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  millers  here  are 
unable  to  comi>ete  successfully  with  America  in  the  production  of  flour. 

(b)  Flour. — ^There  were  large  importations  of  flour  direct  to  the  port 
of  Londonderry  from  San  Francisco,  Astoria,  and  other  United  States 
ports  in  the  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893.  In  1891  there  was  altogether, 
'^direct  and  coastwise,"  21,495  tons;  in  1892,  27,689  tons;  and  in  1893, 
26,184  tons,  of  which  85  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States,  about  10 
per  cent  from  Canada,  and  5  per  cent  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

There  was  no  direct  importation  of  flour  in  1894,  owing  to  the  depres- 
sion in  trade,  which  has  resulted  in  the  failure  of  many  importers  to 
meet  their  liabilities.  The  end  of  1893  found  many  of  them  holding 
large  stocks.  Those  stocks  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  reduce  dur- 
ing the  last  year^  and  I  think  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with 
such  success  that  we  shall  have  a  renewed  demand  for  flour  in  the 
ooming  year.  I  can  not  ascertain  the*  quantity  which  came  into  this 
port  coastwise  in  1894,  as,  coming  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  no 
report  was  made  of  it  at  tiie  custom-house.    There  are  four  or  five  of 
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the  snrroanding  counties  supplied  from  Londonderry,  and  as  the  inhab- 
itants depend  largely  on  flonr  as  an  article  of  food,  the  quantity  naed 
will  in  my  opinion  go  on  increasing. 

(o)  Com. — ^There  has  been  no  com  imported  into  Londondeny  firom 
the  United  States  since  January  20, 1893,  when  the  firm  of  William 
McCorkle  &  Go.  brought  1,000  tons  as  part  cargo  fh)m  Baltimore,  Md. 
and  David  Watt  &  Go.,  distillers,  brought  600  tons  of  mixed  com  and 
wheat  for  distilling  purposes.  The  com  which  now  comes  into  London- 
derry is  principally  from  the  Danubian  x>ort8  of  Boumania. 

{d)  Oats  and  barley. — Oats  and  barley  for  distillery  purposes  are 
received  from  some  of  the  more  southerly  counties  of  Ireland,  and  large 
quantities  of  oats  are  grown  in  this  and  the  neighboring  counties  to  be 
made  into  meal  for  home  consumption  and  for  export  with  whole  oata 
to  Scotland.    There  is  very  little  barley  grown  here. 

{e)  Meal,  ^^oat  or  cam.^ — ^I  am  not  aware  of  meal  being  imported, 
here,  the  local  production  being  in  excess  of  the  local  consumption. 
The  oat  crop  was  large  last  season  and  prices  are  low. 

(/)  Olucose. — I  have  never  known  glucose  to  be  used  here. 

(g)  Starch. — ^There  is  a  large  quantity  of  starch  used  here  for  laundry 
work,  in  connection  with  the  extensive  shirt  manufskctories,  of  which 
industry  Londonderry  is  the  center  for  the  British  Islands.  It  is  chiefly 
made  in  Belgium  from  rice  imx)orted  from  India.  Starch  made  of  flour 
is  but  little  used  here,  if  at  all,  and  none  is  imported  from  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  flour-starch  manufactories  in  London,  but  their 
product  does  not  reach  this  city. 

DAIRY  pboduots. 

(a)  Cheese. — ^The  chief  supplies  of  cheese  to  this  market  come  from 
England  and  Scotland^  with  a  smaU  percentage  from  Ganada;  none 
comes  direct  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Butter. — This  is  a  butter-producing  country,  the  farmers  not  only 
supplying  the  home  demand  but  contributing  a  large  percentage  of 
what  is  sold  in  the  English  and  Scotch  markets.  That  made  here  is 
generally  good  and  of  moderate  price.  It  varies  in  the  season  from  12 
to  25  cents  per  pound.  In  some  of  the  larger  centers  there  is  a  large 
consumption  of  Danish  butter,  which  stands  high  in  pubUo  estimation 
and  costs  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

(a)  Fresh  meats. — What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  live  animals 
applies  equally  to  fresh  meats,  none  coming  to  this  district.  The  farm- 
ers not  onl^  raise  sufQcient  for  local  requirements,  but  are  also  able  to 
export  cattle  in  large  numbers. 

(b)  Canned  meats. — ^These  are  generally  imported  into  Glasgow,  Liv- 
ei*pool,  and  London,  and  there  sold  by  brokers  to  dealers  all  over  the 
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country.  I  can  not  ascertain  the  qnantities,  bat  they  most  be  very 
large,  as  aU  the  grocery  and  provision  stores  seem  to  be  packed  with 
them,  even  to  those  of  remote  villages.  The  goods  come  from  Chicago, 
Kansas  Oity,  New  York,  and  other  places  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  also  received  from  Toronto,  Oanada,  and  from  New  Zealand  and 
other  parts  of  Australasia. 

(e)  JEToMM.— (See  next  paragraph.) 

(d)  Bcbcon. — The  remarks  that  apply  to  hams  will  apply  equally 
to  bacon,  viz,  that  there  are  annually  imported  from  the  XTnited  States 
into  this  port,  via  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  about  500  tons,  of  which  300 
tons  come  from  Ohicago  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from  Missouri  and 
Ohio,  with  a  small  quantity  from  Kentucky.  There  are  some  pretty 
large  curing  establishments  here,  and  ba  hogs  are  raised  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  district  the  market  is  well  supplied.  Large  quantities 
of  hams  and  bacon  are  cured  here,  the  home-grown  selling  at  from  6  to 
8  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  products  imx>orted  from  America. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  Irish  raised  and  cured  bacon  and  hams 
exported  from  this  district  to  Bngland  and  Scotland,  where  they  stand 
higher  in  &vor  than  do  similar  commodities  imported  from  any  other 
country. 

(«)  Lord. — ^It  is  calculated  that  between  80  and  40  tons  of  lard  are 
used  annually  in  this  district,  about  two-thirds  being  American  and  the 
remainder  Irish,  the  latter  produced  almost  entirely  in  the  district.  A 
portion  of  the  local  production  is  shipped  away  to  other  parts  of  the 
eountry.  A  good  deal  of  the  American  lard  comes  here  in  1  and  2 
pound  tins  and  in  wooden  buckets  containing  about  28  pounds. 

The  price  of  Irish  lard  is  from  50  to  65  shillings  ($12.17  to  913.38) 
I>er  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  while  that  of  American  lard  is  from 
38  to  46  shillings  ($9.25  to  $10.95)  per  hundredweight.  The  American 
is  largely  used  by  bakers  for  pastry,  confectionery,  etc.,  and  also  by 
druggists  in  making  up  compounds  where  such  is  required. 

(/)  Oleomargarine. — I  do  not  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  any  oleomar- 
garine comes  to  this  district. 

OOTTOH. 

(a)  Raw  eotUmj  eottan  seed. — ^None  of  the  products  of  raw  cotton  or 
cotton  seed  are  brought  into  this  district. 

(b)  Cottonseed  oiL — ^A  very  small  quantity  comes  from  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool,  and  is  used  by  druggists  for  medicinal  purposes. 

(e)  Oil  cake. — ^About  5,000  tons  of  oil  cake  were  brought  into  this 
district  in  1894,  of  which  1,000  tons  came  direct  from  New  Orleans 
(besides  800  tons  from  the  same  place  at  the  end  of  1893),  only  about 
15  tons  being  of  English  make.  The  bulk  comes  from  Egypt  and 
India. 

{d)  Cottolene  does  not  seem  to  be  known  here. 
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TOBACCO. 

(a)  Unmanufactured. — ^There  are  three  firms  in  Londonderry  that 
manufacture  tobacco.  They  import  from  London  annually  an  average  of 
100  hogsheads,  weighing  about  1,350  pounds  each.  AU  this  tobacco 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Manufactured. — ^There  is  a  large  consumption  of  manufactared 
tobacco,  but  as  it  is  brought  here  from  London,  Liverpool,  Belfast,  and 
Glasgow  in  cases  and  distributed  all  oyer  the  country  to  the  vendors, 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  quantities,  the  duty  being  paid 
by  the  manufacturers  and  not  entered  at  the  custom-house  here. 

There  are  some,  but  not  many,  boxes  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  received 
from  Kew  York  and  Richmond,  Ya.,  but  as  they  also  come  via  the  x>orts 
before  mentioned,  the  duty  is  paid  previous  to  their  arrival  here.  The 
principal  supply  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  comes  from  Ouba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

FRUITS. 

(a)  Fresh  fruits.— ^Ther^  are  imported  indirectly  about  1,000  barrels 
of  American  apples,  the  average  value  per  barrel  being  about  $4. 

There  are  also  about  5,000  boxes  of  oranges  brought  here  annually, 
of  which  oDiy  about  100  come  from  Florida,  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  being  Jaffa  and  Barcelona.  Some  bunches  of  bananas  come 
from  Kew  Orleans,  but  not  many. 

(6)  Ihried  fruits. — Dried  apples  come  here  in  boxes  of  50  pounds 
each.  About  200  of  such  boxes  are  received  annually,  and  about  100 
boxes  each  of  dried  apricots  and  peaches,  the  prices  averaging  $5  i)er 
box.    These  all  come  from  the  United  States. 

(o)  Canned  fruits. — ^These,  like  canned  meats,  are  imported  into  the 
country  in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  sent  to  brokers  in  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  other  large  centers,  and  by  them  distributed  to  vendors 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  much  used  for  making  dishes  and  con- 
fections where  fruit  is  required.  They  comprise  apples,  apricots,  pears, 
peaches,  pineapples,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  are  packed  largely  at  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  and  other  California  points,  and  in 
some  of  the  Western  States. 

{d)  Nuts. — Ko  nuts  come  from  the  United  States  to  this  district 
The  supply  is  mostly  frt>m  Spain  and  to  a  small  extent  from  Brazil. 

LIQUOBS. 

WineSy  hrandies,  Jeer,  and  cider. — The  sherry  used  here  is  from  Spain, 
the  port  from  Portugal,  and  the  champagne  and  brandies  from  France. 
The  beer  is  brewed  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  some  lager  beer 
imported  from  Germany.  Nearly  all  the  cider  comes  from  Devonshire 
in  England.  Whisky  is  made  here  in  large  quantities  and  exx>orted  aU 
over  the  world.  I  have  not  seen  any  American  champagne  or  older  in 
this  country.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  it  were  introduced  at  a  reason- 
able price  a  ready  market  could  be  found  for  the  better  qualities. 
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SESDS. 

(a)  Olover  and  other  grau  MeedB. — Olover  seed  is  largely  Imported  from 
the  United  States  to  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Lon 
don,  and  from  these  places  the  provinces  are  supplied,  Londonderry 
taking  aboat  50  tons  of  American  red  clover  at  a  cost  of  about  $7  per 
100  pounds.  About  5  tons  of  timothy  seed  come  to  Londonderry  from 
the  United  States,  that  and  the  clover  nearly  all  coming  from  Ohio 
and  other  Western  States.  Timothy  at  present  is  worth  about  $5  per 
100  pounds.  The  chief  supplies  of  clover  seed  come  from  Oanada, 
France,  and  Germany. 

(ft)  Flaxseed. — ^I  have  seen  no  American  flaxseed  in  this  market, 
although  I  am  informed  that  about  000  tons  were  imported  into  Liver- 
pool last  year  and  crushed  to  make  oil  cake. 
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UVISRPOOL. 

(Report  of  Mr,  James  Neal,  eoneul  at  Liverpool.) 

[Liverpool  is  ttie  Becond  city  and  seaport  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Biyer  Mersey,  about  4  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Irish  Sea.  It  is  about  185  miles  from  London  and  39  miles  from  the  newly 
ereatad  port  of  Manchester.  The  city  has  had  a  rapid  and  recent  gpro wth,  and 
next  to  London  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Immense  docks  lie 
ahmg  both  sides  of  the  Mersey,  with  a  length  of  8  miles  and  with  a  wharf  or 
quay  space  of  30  milee.  In  connection  with  the  riyer  is  the  famous  floating 
landing  stage,  having  a  length  of  2,063  feet,  resting  upon  pontoons,  which  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide.  Its  total  aggregate  tonnage,  entered  and  cleared,  is 
smaller  than  that  of  London.  The  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  Liverpool  amounted  to  4,997,251  tons  in  1894,  as  against  4,588,231 
tons  in  1893  and  5,206,116  tons  in  1892.  During  the  same  period  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  at  the  port  of  Southampton  increased  from  822,348  tons  in  1892  to  1,111,983 
tons  in  18B4.  In  Manchester,  which  was  created  a  customs  port  on  January  1, 
1894,  the  tonnage  amounted  to  193,311  tons  during  that  year.  Cotton  holds  the 
chief  place  among  its  imx^orts,  followed  by  the  cereals,  live  stock,  provisions, 
fruits,  hides,  palm  and  olive  oil,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  petroleum,  etc.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton  fabrics,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  woolens, 
chemicals,  and  all  classes  of  manufactures.  The  industries  are  varied,  and 
include  machine  shops,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  chemical  works,  sugar  refiner- 
ies, brewing,  rope  making,  etc.  Since  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Man- 
chester ship  canal  and  the  construction  of  the  huge  dry  dock  and  vast  harbor 
work  at  Southampton,  the  city  of  Liverpool  has  been  driven  to  the  improvement 
of  its  commercial  facilities  and  the  reduction  of  its  freight  and  other  charges 
affecting  her  maritime  interests.  The  value  of  the  total  imports  into  the  port  of 
Liverpool  amounted  to  $462,981,154  in  1894,  as  against  $475,463,016  in  1893  and 
$532,138^892  in  1892.  During  the  same  period  the  imports  into  the  port  of 
Southampton  showed  an  increase  from  $39,929,535  in  1892,  to  $49,337,832  in  1893 
and  $47,506,597  in  1894.  Exports  similarly  show  a  decrease  for  Liverpool  and  an 
increase  for  Southampton,  the  figures  in  detail  being  $502,781,449,  $464,059,453, 
and  $431,664,248  for  the  former  port,  and  $37,639,827,  $43,446,029,  and  $45,748,234 
for  the  latter,  during  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  respectively.  For  the  port 
of  Manchester  the  imports  amounted  to  $13,578,162  and  the  exports  to  $20,091,583 
for  1894.  The  population  is  estimated  for  the  year  1894  at  507,230.  According 
to  the  oeasus  of  1891  it  was  then  517,951,  and  in  1881  It  was  552,508,  a  decrease 
of  6.3  per  cent  from  1881  to  1891.] 
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There  is  «i  very  large  consamptiou  in  this  consular  district  of  nearly 
all  the  products  referred  to  in  the  circular,  and,  generally  speakinif, 
there  are  very  few  criticisms  offered.  Outside  of  cotton  and  provisions 
the  condition  seems  to  be  all  that  is  required. 

CATTLE  AND   SHEEP. 

With  regard  to  the  consumption  of  animal  food  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  exact  information  as  to  the  quantities  consumed  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  therefore  the  figures  given  are  based  on  the  whole  of  G-reat 
Britain.  * 

The  last  complete  returns  are  those  for  1892,  and  the  total  weight  of 
meat  consumed  from  all  sources  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Cwto. 

Beef  and  veal:  British 13,241,460 

Beef  and  veal:  Foreign 6,409,200 

Mutton  and  lamb:  British 7,71^685 

Mutton  and  Iamb :  Foreign 1,814,150 

The  term  ^^ foreign"  includes  importations  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
dressed  meat  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Australasia, 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  proportion  of  British  and  foreign 
produce  consumed  in  1892  was  as  follows: 

Cattle  and  beef:  67  per  cent  British;  33  per  cent  foreign.  Sheep 
and  mutton:  81  per  cent  British;  19  per  cent  foreign. 

The  number  of  live  cattle  imported  in  1894  was  as  follows: 

From  United  states 881,657 

From  Canada 80,450 

From  other  countries 10, 227 

Total  number  of  bead 472,834 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  imported  in  1894: 

From  United  States ^...  198,138 

From  Canada 136,680 

From  other  countries 149,936 

Total  number  of  head 484,764 

Meat  is  sold  wholesale,  as  a  general'  rule,  by  weight,  and  the  averag^e 
price  per  pound  for  the  past  few  years  was  as  follows: 

Cents. 
Best  British  and  United  States  cattle \\\fS>^2 

Present  prices,  best  British  and  United  States  cattle,  April,  1895, 

owing  to  high  supplies 13  *d>\%k 

Best  British  sheep 14  '©IS 

Foreign  sheep 10  ©14 

These  prices  are  for  dressed  weight,  including  offal,  and  are  regu- 
lated by  the  quality  of  the  meat.  The  standard  of  quality  of  importa- 
tions is,  first.  United  States;  second,  Canadian;  third,  other  countries. 

From  inquiries  made  in  the  trade  I  find  there  are  no  criticisms 
regarding  United  -States  cattle.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  are  superior 
to  OAtiv^  c^ttle^  because  the  totter  include  a  torge  numb^  of  hnmature 
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and  yoaug  amnials  slaaghtered  for  food,  and  also  a  greater  proportion 
of  old  animals. 

Sheep  from  the  United  States  and  other  ooontries  do  not  compare 
fii^orably  with  those  of  this  country,  lacking  taste  and  tenderness,  and 
it  is  saggested  by  experienced  men  here  that  this  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  shipping  the  sheep  younger,  say  one  to  two  years  old. 
The  total  namber  of  cattle  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  slaughtered 
on  arrival  was,  in  1894,  472,334  head,  of  whiph  216,000  were  landed  at 
this  port.  Twenty  per  cent  of  this  number  was  probably  consumed 
in  Liverpool  and  the  neighborhood,  the  remainder  being  distribut.ed 
throaghoat  England  and  Wales  to  the  various  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion, the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts. 

TOBACCO. 

There  are  no  statistics  that  I  can  find  showing  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  in  any  particular  district,  and  I  am  therefore  unable  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  to  give  the  consumption  in  this  consular  district, 
which  must,  however,  be  very  large.  The  consumers  of  this  article  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  importations  for  their  supplies,  the  United 
States  furnishing  the  msyor  x>ortion.  Tobacco  is  sold  by  sample,  the 
prices  realized  for  American  being  from  3  cents  to  30  cents  x>6r  pound. 
Other  grqj^s  vary  in  price,  bringing  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
$1.94  to  $2.19  -per  pound,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used.  The  qualities  of  the  United  States  and  other  tobaccos  are  so 
different  as  to  preclude  a  comparison  of  any  value. 

The  only  criticisms  are  that  generally  the  selections  of  quality  and 
colors  in  American  tobaccos  are  not  as  carefully  made  as  they  might  be, 
and  the  only  recommendations  made  by  the  trade  are  that  more  uni- 
formity in  every  cask  should  be  aimed  at,  so  that  it  may  be  of  one 
character  and  color  throughout;  that  it  should  be  packed  thoroughly 
dry  when  intended  for  consumption  in  this  country  and  altogether  free 
from  either  heated  or  bulk-heated  leaves. 

FRUITS. 

Apples. — ^The  American  fresh  fruits  consumed  in  this  district  are 
principally  apples,  with  a  few  Florida  oranges.  There  are  scarcely  any 
dried  fruits  consumed  excepting  a  small  quantity  of  dried  apples.  There 
are,  however,  large  importations  of  canned  fruits,  including  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  and  tomatoes.    The  consumption  of  nuts  is  very  small. 

Large  quantities  of  apples  are  received  from  various  countries  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  but  the  importations  therefrom  appear  to  be 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  apple  crop  in  the  United  States.  When 
the  latter  is  small,  comparatively  little  is  sent  here,  and  consequently 
the  supply  is  forthcoming  from  other  countries.  When  the  crop  is 
large,  immense  qnantitios  are  shix)ped  to  this  port,  and  the  receipts 
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from  the  European  Continent  correspondingly  decrease.  The  apples 
received  from  the  United  States  are  of  the  finest  quality  and  oommand 
the  highest  prices.  They  are  sold  mostly  at  auction  by  the  barrel, 
which  contains  about  two  and  a  halt*  bushels  of  fruit.  I  am  unable  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  American  apples  received  here,  for  the  reason 
that  large  quantities  of  Canadian  apples  come  to  this  country  via 
United  States  ports  and  are  treated  for  statistical  purposes  as  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States,  and  no  official  record  is  kept,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  of  the  quantity  received  from  each  ooantry 
separately.    The  total  importation  from  all  ports  was  as  follows: 


Janaary  1  to  May,  1894  (end  of  the  season) 50,066 

August  to  December  31,  1894 633,022 

The  term  '^American  apples"  covers  those  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  apples  are  side  by  side  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  difference  between  the  Canadian  and  the  American,  provided 
the  conditions  of  packing  are  the  same.  There  are  no  adverse  criticisms 
offered  against  the  packing.  Shippers  and  packers  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  and  demands  of  this  market,  and  therefore  they 
make  up  and  pack  their  fruits  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  trade  and  realize  the  best  prices.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  their 
superior  packing  that  American  apples  realize  such  good  prices  here. 
They  are  packed  in  regular  sizes  and  dry  condition,  with  the  result  tliat 
when  exposed  for  sale  here  they  always  sell  readily  at  the  best  prices, 
which,  compared  with  those  for  apples  from  continental  countries, 
average  about  10  per  cent  higher.  The  apples  from  European  conn- 
tries  are  badly  packed  in  all  kinds  of  packages,  such  as  hampers,  and 
on  arrival,  although  the  distance  of  travel  is  short,  they  are  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  entirely  on  account  of  the  bad  packing. 

Pears. — ^About  four  years  ago  several  experimental  shipments  of 
Cah'fornia  pears  were  made  to  this  port  from  San  Francisco.  They 
were  well  packed  and  forwarded  from  the  Pacific  Coast  by  sx>ecial  fast 
cars  to  New  York  and  thence  by  quick  steamer  to  Liverpool.  On  arrival 
the  fruit  was  in  a  very  good  and  salable  condition,  but  reached  here  in 
August  and  September,  at  a  time  when  the  French  pears — ^the  William 
and  Duchess — ^were  on  the  market,  which  being  of  good  quality  and  much 
less  in  cost  than  the  California  fruit,  there  was  difficulty  exi>erienced 
in  selling  the  latter,  owing  to  the  high  price  necessitated  by  the 
expense  of  carrying  it  over  6,000  miles. 

If  such  pears  arrive  here  during  October  and  November,  as  soon  as 
the  English  and  French  pears  are  out,  there  may  be  a  better  chance  of 
realizing  the  prices  required;  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  this,  as  fixdt 
out  of  season  is  a  very  venturesome  article  of  commerce.  So  fiftr  as  the 
pears  were  concerned,  they  were  certainly  good  and  retained  their 
flavor;  but  unless  they  can  be  put  on  the  market  as  cheaply  as 
domestic  or  French  fruit  a  good  business  in  them  can  not  result. 
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CEREALS  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Wheat  and  flour, — There  is  a  considerable  consamption  of  these  arti- 
cleSy  amounting  to  about  85,000  quarters  weekly  of  foreign  wheat  and 
about  30,000  to  35,000  sacks  of  foreign  flour.  Of  this  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  and  90  per  cent  of  the  flour  come  from  the  United  States. 
Maize  or  Indian  com. — ^The  consumption  weekly  is  about  40,000 
quarters,  of  which  the  proportion  of  American  varies  from  50  per  cent 
to  75  x>er  cent,  according  to  the  plentifdlness  or  failure  of  the  United 
States  crop. 

Oats  and  barley. — ^These  articles  are  largely  used  and  considerable 
quantities  of  both  are  imx>orted,  although  both  are  extensively  grown 
in  this  country.  Oats  come  to  Liverx)ool  chiefly  from  Canada  and  Eus- 
sia,  and  barley  from  Bussia.  The  present  value  here  for  United  States 
white  oats  is  about  44  cents  to  48  cents  for  45  pounds,  and  of  United 
States  barley  about  48  cents  to  52  cents  per  60  pounds,  the  American 
bringing  higber  price?  than  Russian.  No  defects  are  charged  against 
American  oats  and  barley,  but  it  is  desirable  that  both  be  well  cleaned 
and  of  good  natural  weight. 

Oatmeal. — ^This  article  is  generally  in  demand,  and  is  imported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  now 
worth  $4.86  per  240  x)ounds,  and,  as  a  rule,  gives  satisfaction. 

Glucose. — For  this  article  there  is  a  good  consumption.  Solid  glu- 
cose is  largely  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  whole  amount 
of  this  article  in  liquid  form  is  imx)orted  from  Holland,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States,  that  from  Holland  and  Germany  being  more  valu- 
able than  the  product  of  the  United  States,  which,  however,  gives 
satisfaction,  and  being  lower  in  price  (present  value  about  $1.94  to 
12.43  per  112  pounds)  meets  with  a  good  demand,  especially  when 
sugar  is  dear. 

Btareh. — ^This  article  is  largely  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  but  it 
is  also  fireely  imported  from  Holland,  "Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
AH  the  imx>orted  starches  are  sold  for  a  much  lower  price  than  the 
home  manufactured  article,  but  of  the  imported  starches  those  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe  generally  bring  considerably  more  than  the 
American  varieties,  because  the  former  are  frequently  made  up  for  the 
retail  market,  whereas  the  latter  are  generally  not  made  up  and  have 
to  be  sold  to  wholesale  firms  to  be  repacked  for  the  retail  market. 
American  starch  is  approved  and  its  lower  price  answers  a  useful  pur- 
pose. The  present  price  of  American  is  about  $2.43  to  $2.67  per  112 
pounds. 

PROVISIONS. 

Baeon  and  Aam^.-— There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  these  prod- 
nets,  80  much  so  that  consumers  depend  io  a  large  extent  upon  these 
unportationSy  more  so  in  summer  than  in  winter.    Outside  of  the 
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domestic  produce  the  major  portion  of  the  supply  comes  from  America 
(including  Canada)  and  Denmark.  Prices  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
market,  frequently  varying  from  day  to  day.  Owing  to  the  fluctaations 
which  have  of  late  years  characterized  the  movements  and  values  of 
meats  of  various  countries,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  exactness  as  to 
whether  the  prices  paid  for  American  bacon  and  hams  are  relatively 
higher  or  lower  than  those  paid  for  similar  products  from  other  coun- 
tries, but  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  owing  to  the  superior  whiteness 
and  solidity  of  the  Canadian  wheat  and  pea  fed  meats  they  realize 
here  on  an  average  97  cents  to  $1.21  per  hundredweight  more  than  the 
same  cuts  that  are  paeked  in  and  shipped  from  the  United  States. 

From  the  association  representing  the  trade  I  learn  that  the  principal 
criticism  to  be  made  on  hog  meats  packed  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  insufficient  cure,  more  especially  as  regards  hams  and  shoulders,  the 
bulk  of  which,  they  state,  is  merely  put  into  sweet  pickle,  partially 
dried,  and  then  boxed  and  borax  sprinkled  over  it.  In  winter,  while 
the  temperature  is  low,  this  treatment  is  generally  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  meats  in  good  condition  during  transit  to  this  country  and 
while  they  are  being  marketed  here  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  but 
in  summer  time  it  is  wholly  defective  as  a  mode  of  cure,  and  is  the  means 
of  placing  large  quantities  of  slimy  and  otherwise  unconditioned  goods 
on  the  market,  only  to  depress  the  values  of  perfect  parcels  of  meats 
which  arrive  here  from  Canadian  and  other  packing  centers,  where  the 
cure  is  more  suited  to  the  season  and  to  the  intense  heat  generated  in 
the  holds  of  steamers  which  carry  the  meats  to  this  country. 

The  association  referred  to  makes  the  following  recommendations: 
That  aU  meats,  especially  hams  and  shoulders,  in  the  first  place,  should 
be  perfectly  drained  after  being  taken  out  of  the  sweet  pickle,  and,  on 
being  boxed,  well  covered  (each  piece)  with  borax.  In  the  second  place, 
the  pieces  should  be  well  and  tightly,  pressed  down  into  the  boxes  and 
all  interstices  between  the  pieces  and  the  ^ides  of  the  boxes  well  filled 
in  with  borax,  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  reaching  the  meat;  for  the  same 
reason,  in  the  case  of  sides,  the  more  accurately  they  are  sized  to  fit  the 
boxes  the  better  will  be  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  meat  on 
being  opened.  The  due  observance  of  these  points,  they  claim,  would 
insure  a  great  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  United  States  cured 
meats  on  their  arrival  here. 

Oheese. — There  is  also  a  very  large  consumption  of  cheese  in  this 
district.  Consumers  depend,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  their  require- 
ments, on  importations,  the  mt^or  portion  of  which  comes  from  Canada, 
United  States,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Canadian,  American,  and  New  Zealand  cheese  are  sold  wholesale  by 
the  importers  in  large  lots  to  smaller  wholesale  men  and  retailers  at 
prices,  varying  according  to  supply,  season,  and  quality,  from  $4.86  to 
$14.59  per  112  pounds.  The  prices  for  best  American  are  generally 
from  24  cents  to  48  cents  per  hundredweight  t>elow  best  Canadian,  bat 
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from  48  cents  to  73  ceuts  above  New  Zealand.  The  Provision  Trade 
Aasoeiation,  in  critieising  the  cheese,  say  that  the  trade  in  American 
dieete  is  considerably  prejudiced  by  the  large  shipment  of  bogus  or 
filled  cheese  manufactured  chiefly  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  They  make  the  following 
reoomm^idations:  Absolute  prohibition  of  export  of  filled  cheese,  and 
greater  care  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best,  so  as  to  equal  the  Canadian 
in  quality.  Gare  should  be  taken  to  jHrevent  the  cheese  getting  heated 
in  Kew  York  or  while  in  transit  during  the  summer  months. 

Lard. — ^It  is  difficult  to  state  what  the  home  supply  of  lard  is.  The 
import  of  foreign  lard  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  equivalent  to  about 
460,000  tierces  (rather  more  than  half  of  which  is  imported  through 
Liverpool)  of  3^  hundredweight  each  per  annum. 

The  importation  is  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
ITnited  States  supplying  seven-eighths  of  the  total;  but  the  Canadian 
supply  is  increasing. 

During  tiie  past  twelve  months  prices  ranged  from  $8.02  to  $11.19 
per  hundredweight. 

The  prices  of  product  from  the  United  States  are  about  48  cents 
lower  ttkan  those  of  Canadian  and  from  73  cents  to  $1.21  lower  than 
Irish.  7%e  American  lard  has  been  deteriorating  in  quality  during 
the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  abstracting  of  the  best  of  the  fats  for 
making  margarine  and  adulterated  cheese. 

The  style  in  which  tiie  goods  are  put  up  is  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  tnule. 

It  is  strongly  advised  that  the  quality  be  improved  by  retaining  in 
the  lard  the  <<  leaf"  and  best  fats  of  the  hog. 

Cwnmed  meats. — ^There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  this  product, 
amounting  to  084,000  cases  in  the  year  1894,  averaging  about  60  pounds 
B^  per  case.  Consumers  depend  entirely  upon  importation  for  sup- 
plies. 

There  is  little  or  no  English  beef  put  up  in  cans.  The  United  States 
famished  the  nif^or  portion  of  the  supply,  but  owing  to  the  relatively 
higher  prices  of  American  over  similar  goods  produced  in  Australia 
the  eonsamption  of  American  is  filling  off  and  that  of  Australian  is 
increasing. 

The  imports  of  American  canned  meats  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  December  31,  1891,  were  916,000  cases;  in  the  year  1894  they 
vere  only  610,000  cases,  showing  a  decrease  of  34  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  Australian,  of  which  the  importation  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  December  31,  1891,  was  202,000,  has  increased  in  1894  to 
342,000  cases,  or  about  70  per  cent. 

The  product  is  sold  at  retail  over  the  counter,  the  larger  sizes 
being  cut  up  and  sliced,  the  smaller  sold  in  whole  tins  at  from  9  to  12 
cents  per  pound.  Fancy  articles,  such  as  tongues,  fetch,  of  course,  con- 
siderably more,  ranging  from  24  cents  up.    There  are  no  criticisms  to 
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be  passed  on  the  American  products.  They  are  pat  up  in  a  x)erfect 
manner^  and  there  are  no  recommendations  to  make.  The  American 
trade  is  diminishing  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  relatively  high 
prices  as  compared  with  Australian. 

Butter. — The  consumption  of  butter  is  not  large,  but  consumers 
depend  for  supplies  to  a  great  extent  upon  Ireland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Australia,  Kew  Zealand,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  sold 
per  hundredweight  in  kegs,  tubs,  and  square  boxes  of  from  50  to  100 
pounds  each. 

Danish,  including  the  best  Swedish,  sells  at  the  highest  prices,  say 
$19.46  to  $26.76  per  hundredweight,  according  to  season,  the  average 
being  about  $23.11.  Irish,  best  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  fancy 
Canadian  creamery  come  next,  say  at  $12.10  to  $24.30  per  hundred- 
weight. 

The  supply  from  the  United  States  is  small  and  chiefly  of  mediam 
quality.  Remanufactured  goods,  known  as  ^<New  York  imitation 
creamery"  and  ^Madle  paeked,"  sell  generally  at,  say,  $13.62  to  $15.80 
per  hundredweight  for  the  former  and  $10.04  to  $13.38  per  hundred- 
weight for  the  latter.  The  finest  New  York  State  creamery  generaUy 
realizes  at  home  20  to  24  cents  per  pound  above  shipping  prices,  and 
only  occasionally  a  small  part  of  the  surplus  comes  here  at  the  dose 
of  the'season,  after  having  been  kept  four  or  five  months  in  cold  storage. 
It  is  usually  sold  here  at  $13.62  to  $17.02  per  hundredweight,  accord- 
ing to  scarcity  and  value  of  other  kinds.  There  are  no  criticisms.  The 
grade  of  American  butter  received  serves  only  to  supply  a  demand  for 
confectionery  or  culinary  purposes.  The  increasing  supplies  of  Euro- 
pean and  colonial  produce  imported,  together  with  the  supplies  of 
English  and  Irish,  cause  prices  of  finest  grades  of  all  butter  now  to 
average  lower  than  in  former  years.  If  United  States  genuine  choioe 
creamery  butter  could  be  shipped  fresh  at,  say,  $14.59  to  $17.02  per 
hundredweight,  there  would  be  a  regular  demand  for  it.  The  popular 
table  demand  for  medium-priced  butter  is  chiefly  supplied  by  sweet- 
flavored  continental  '^  mixtures  ^  (part  butter  and  part  oleo),  consum- 
ers preferring  this  to  old,  rancid,  and  stale  American  and  colonial 
butter,  the  latter  being  bought  by  manufacturers  for  making  into 
mixtures. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  United  States  make  more  of  the  finest 
grades  for  export,  to  compete  with  other  sources  of  supply. 
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{Bepari  of  Mr,  WiUiam  J.  H.  BiUlard,  cansvl  at  Hull,  England.     This  consul  has  since 

disd,) 

[Hall  IB  ft  floniishiDg  seaport  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  178  miles  north  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  the  third  seaport  in  importance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  annual 
Talne  of  its  imports  averaging  about  $1^,000,000,  and  that  of  its  exports  about 
180,000,000.  Its  principal  trade  is  with  northern  Europe,  but  it  has  also  regular 
steamship  eommnnication  with  India,  Australia,  and  North  and  South  America. 
It  has  shipbuilding  yards,  chemical  works,  sugar  refineries,  oil  mills,  and  tan- 
neries. Popalation  in  1881, 165,690;  in  1891, 199,991,  and  in  1894,  as  estimated 
by  the  reinstrar-general,  212,679.] 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle. — Cattle  are  imported  here  in  large  quantities  by  the  Wilson 
line  of  steamers  from  Kew  York.  On  their  an-ival  they  are  inspected 
by  a  veteriDarian,  and  after  inspection  are  slaughtered.  The  meat 
nsnally  sells  for  about  3  cents  i>er  pound  less  than  English  beef.  There 
are  a  number  of  butchers'  establishments  here  known  as  '^  Eastman's, 
Jiiniited,''  which  sell  only  American  meat. 

Horses. — ^There  are  very  few  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Sheep. — ^ThQ  same  applies  to  sheep  as  to  cattle. 

OEBEALS. 

Wheat. — ^The  imports  at  this  port  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1894,  from  the  United  States  were  as  follows:  From  the  east  coast, 
740,530  quarters  of  480  pounds;  from  the  west  coast,  618,441  quarters  of 
480  pounds.  The  east  coast  wheat  sells  for  about  $5.25  to  $5.50  per 
quarter  and  the  west  coast  wheat  at  about  $6.25  to  $6.50  per  quarter. 
The  west  coast  wheat  is  used  for  mixing  with  English  wheat. 

Com. — ^The  arrivals  from  the  United  States  have  been  light,  but 
buyers  have  been  supplied  from  Odessa. 

Oats  and  barley. — I  can  not  find  that  there  has  been  any  amount  of 
business  done  with  America.  The  imports  of  barley  from  all  countries 
for  18M  have  been  896,586  quarters,  and  of  oats  308,602  quarters. 

Flour  is  imported  in  very  moderate  quantities.  There  are  a  number 
of  large  flour  mills  here  and  in  the  adjoining  country. 

DAIBY  PBODUOTS. 

I  am  told  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cheese  consumed  here  is 
American. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — ^one  imported  direct. 

Canned  meat. — ^Imported  in  moderate  quantities. 

Hams. — ^There  isa  large  business  done  in  hams.  They  are  treated 
here  by  some  process  and  afterwards  sold  as  Yorkshire  hams  at  15 
cents  'per  pound. 
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Lard, — There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  tUis  imported,  bat  it  sells 
maeh  below  the  price  of  the  English. 

COTTON  PRODUCTS. 

Raw  cotton. — iN'othing  done;  Liverpool  is  the  market  for  this  article. 

Cotton  seed. — ^The  annual  import  into  Hull  is  about  187,000  tons, 
mostly  from  Egypt,  but  there  is  some  importation  from  Smyrna  and 
Messina  (woolly  seed),  and  also  from  South  American  ports.  North 
American  seed  is  not  imported,  but  would  find  a  ready  sale  if  the 
woolly-coated  upland  seed  could  be  cleaned  and  shipx)ed  free  from  wooly 
i.  e.,  delinted,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  wool  adhering  to  the  surface 
of  the  seed.  There  are  several  methods  of  cleaning,  both  mechanical 
and  chemical.  There  is  a  cotton  seed  cleaning  company  in  Liverpool 
that  uses  a  mechanical  process,  and  a  Philadelphia  frm  is  introducing 
a  new  mechanical  cleaning  machine  into  the  United  States,  which  is 
said  to  do  good  work.  Sea  Island  cotton  seed  formerly  came  here  in 
limited  quantities  from  Fernandina,  Fla.,  but  there  have  been  no 
arrivals  for  some  years.  HuU  is  the  largest  cotton  seed  crushing  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  has  upward  of  50  oil  mills,  some  very  large, 
witli  all  modern  improvements,  operated  by  twenty-five  to  thirty  firms. 
Value  of  Egyptian  cotton  seed,  $21  per  ton.  Value  of  Smyrna  and 
Messina  (woolly),  $15  per  ton. 

Cotton-seed  oil.-:-Hull  productions  are  largely  used  for  home  con- 
sumption and  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade  to  near  continental 
and  Mediterranean  ports. 

Cotton-seed  cake. — ^Very  small  imports  of  decorticated  from  the  United 
States.  The  trade  could  be  increased,  but  there  are  no  regular  steam- 
ship lines  to  Hull  from  Galveston  and  Kew  Orleans,  which  are  the 
principal  shipping  ports  in  the  United  States.  Liverpool  gets  the 
bulk  of  this  trade,  having  great  facilities  for  importing  by  the  regular 
lines  of  steamers  at  low  freights.  There  are  small  quantities  of  unde- 
corticated  cotton-seed  cake  coming  into  the  United  Kingdom  now  from 
the  United  States,  which  appear  to  be  made  from  cleaned  (delinted) 
upland  cotton  seed,  but  I  have  no  certain  information  on  this  point. 

Flaxseed  (or  linseed)  is  imported  here  from  the  United  States  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  supplies  are  very  irregular,  and  imports  are  possi- 
ble only  when  American  seed  is  relatively  cheaper  than  Bussian, 
Indian,  or  La  Plata  seed. 

Linseed  cake  from  American  domestic  flaxseed  formerly  came  into 
Hull  in  very  large  quantities,  but  the  imports  have  decreased  of  late, 
owing  to  the  severe  competition  of  Russian  cake.  The  Russian  crushers 
have  lately  been  selling  their  cake  in  this  country  at  as  low  and  even 
lower  prices  than  the  American,  whereas,  formerly,  Russian  was  much 
dearer.  Further,  the  Americans  now  make  their  cake  so  exceedingly 
hard,  and  take  out  so  much  of  the  oil  (leaving  only  about  5}  to  7  per 
cent),  that  the  farmers  (who  place  considerable  value  on  oil  as  a  flesh 
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and  &t  forming  oonstitaent)  give  Russian  cake  the  preference,  even  at 
considerably  higher  prices.  The  Bossian  cake  contains  from  10^  to  17 
per  cent  of  oil,  and  is  very  soft  and  seedy  looking,  and  has  generally  a 
more  attractive  appearance  from  a  consumer's  i)oint  of  view.  Farmers 
and  cattle  feeders  like  to  see  the  linseed  in  the  cake.  The  American 
cake  ooming  into  this  country  now  is  very  thin  and  exceedingly  hard, 
being  in  some  cases  more  like  iron  plates  than  linseed  cakes.  It  is 
made  from  seed  which  has  been  very  closely  ground  and  has  been  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure  in  order  to  extract  as  much  oil  as  possible. 
Although  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  American  cake  is  free  from 
adulteration  and  only  contains  such  admixture  as  is  natural  to  and 
grown  among  the  flaxseed,  still  it  is  very  unattractive  and  scarcely  like 
Unseed  cake  in  api)earance. 

The  American  crushers  grind  their  seed  more  thoroughly  than  for- 
merly, and  consider  it  an  improvement  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
because  this  extra  grinding  and  the  great  pressure  used  enable  them 
to  get  more  oil  out  of  it.    From  a  cake  consumer's  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, this  is  no  improvement,  and  Russian  cake  is  now  gradually  dis- 
placing American  domestic  seedcake  in  this  and  other  districts.    There 
is  now  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  linseed  cake  ground  into 
meal  in  the  United  States,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  large  home 
consumption  the  United  States  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for  its  surplus  production.    There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of 
oil  cake  in  the  districts  supplied  from  Hull.    Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire, 
aii4Norfolk  are  the  largest  cake-consuming  counties  supplied  from  here, 
and  ther^  being  upward  of  50  local  seed-crushing  mills,  besides  many 
country  mUls,  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  supplied  from  this  district. 
During  the  last  Ave  years  the  annual  importations  of  seeds  and  oil 
cake  mto  Hull  hate  ranged  as  follows :    Flaxseed,  4,400,000  to  5,800,000 
bushels;  rape  seed,  700,000  to  1,200,000  bushels ^  cotton  seed,  185,000  to 
215,000  tons;  clover  seed,  1,700  to  2,300  tons,  and  oU  cake,  17,000  to 
24,500  tons. 

TOBAGOO. 

Tobacco. — ^Large  business  done.  The  American  cigarettes  are 
regarded  as  the  best  in  the  market. 

PEUITS  AND  NUTS. 

Fresh  fruiU. — ^Apples  are  dealt  in  largely,  but  no  other  fresh  fruits 
are  imported. 

Canned  fruits. — There  is  quite  a  trade  in  this  article. 

NuU, — ^Nothing  done. 

The  great  trouble  here  seems  to  be  the  need  of  proper  persons  to 
press  the  introduction  of  American  commodities  and  productions. 
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aLASGOW. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Allen  B.  Morse,  coneul  at  Ola$g<np,  Scotland^) 

[Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde,  405  milea  Dorth- northwest  of  London,  is  the  indnstrial  and 
commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and,  next  to  London,  the  most  popnloaa  city 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  overlies  a  vast  bed  of  coal  and  ironstone,  and  to  the 
great  abnndanoe  of  excellent  building  stone  in  its  vicinity  is  largely  dae  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  the  world.  No  less  than  $55,000,000  has 
been  spent  in  the  improvement  of  the  river  and  harbor,  and  its  docks  are  capa- 
ble of  receiving  the  largest  ships  afloat.  Its  shipbuilding  yards,  from  which  as 
much  as  419,600  tons  of  shipping  has  been  launched  in  a  single  year,  are  of 
world-wide  fame.  Its  principal  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  locomo- 
tives, marine  engines  and  boilers,  and  sugar  machinery,  and  it  has  also  enormona 
chemical  works  and  extensive  manufactories  of  textile  fabrics,  as  well  as  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  and  calico-printing  establishments.  Glasgow  is,  in  short,  a  rich, 
prosperous,  and  progressive  city.  Population  in  1881  (municipal),  511,415;  in 
1891,  including  suburbs  since  incorporated,  658,198,  and  in  1894,  as  estimated  by 
the  registrar-general,  686,820.  Its  nonincorporated  suburbs  would  give  it  an 
additional  population  of  at  least  115,000.] 

ANIMALS. 

Oattle. — ^The  beef  consamcirs  of  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs,  together 
with  smaller  towns  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  depend  upon  importations 
of  United  States  and  Canadian  cattle  for  fully  50  per  cent  of  their  sap- 
ply.  The  United  States  and  Canada  furnish  the  entire  foreign  cattle 
supply  to  this  port.  The  United  States  furnishes  a  larger  proportion 
than  Canada.  The  number  of  cattle  landed  here  from  the  United 
States  in  1893  was  28,553.  In  1894  the  number  was  33,509,  an  increase 
of  4,956.  In  1893  the  cattle  were  brought  over  in  102  cargoes,  the 
total  loss  at  sea  being  109 — an  average  of  about  1  per  cargo,  and  1  out 
of  every  263  shipped.  There  were  17,741  Canadian  cattle  landed  in 
1894.  Cattle  from  the  United  Stat-es  and  Canada  must,  under  existing 
laws,  be  slaughtered  at  the  landing  place.  They  are  sold  almost  wholly 
by  auction.  Prices  naturally  fluctuate  from  week  to  week  and  are  con- 
trolled by  the  supply  and  demand.  The  chief  competitors  of  these 
cattle  are  Scotch  and  Irish.  The  best  United  States  steers  of  average 
quality  realize  from  a  farthing  to  a  half-penny  (one-half  cent  to  a  cent) 
per  pound  less  than  prime  Scotch  home-fed  steers,  while  they  always 
bring  as  much  as  prime  Irish  steers,  and  generally  more.  The  average 
Canadian  cattle  received  at  this  port  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  average  cattle  from  the  United  States  either  in  quality  or  price. 
The  difference  in  value  per  pound  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about 
a  half-penny  (1  cent)  per  pound. 

The  condition  in  which  American  cattle  land  is  generally  highly  satis- 
factory. The  only  general  complaint  made  against  them  is  that  when 
killed  they  are  often  "  unduly  fat''  in  their  coarser  cuts,  and  consequently 
more  or  less  wasteful  for  shop  purposes.  United  States  steers  are,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  second  to  none  in  quality  of  beef.    The  shippers. 
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after  so  many  years,  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  this  market,  and  no  suggestions  can  be  made  toward 
improvement. 

Harses.-'ThGre  has  been  no  regular  importation  of  horses  fi*om  the 
United  States  here  until  within  the  last  two  years.  It  used  to  be 
exportation  instead  of  importation  here.  While,  as  it  looks  now,  the 
importation  of  horses  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Scotland 
may  become  a  large  and  permanent  trade,  the  shipments  have  not  as 
yet  been  so  numerous  as  to  form  more  than  5  per  cent,  if  so  much,  of 
tiie  horse  supply  of  Glasgow. 

Edinburgh  and  London  buy  a  considerable  number  of  American 
horses  landed  at  Glasgow. 

United  States  horses  are  sold,  as  a  general  rule,  at  private  bargain, 
and  ordinary  shipments  average  between  £25  and  £35  ($121.66  and 
1170.33)  gross.    American  horses  do  not  hold  relatively  as  high  a  posi- 
tion in  this  market  as  do  American  cattle.    Welsh  and  Irish  horses  are 
preferred  for  work  and  wearing  qualities,  and,  although  there  is  not 
much  choice  between  them  in  this  respect,  Canadian  horses  get  a  pref- 
erence in  price  over  those  coming  from  the  United  States,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  thought  to  be  more  hardy  and  to  wear  longer  at  city  work. 
The  principal  complaint  against  United  States  horses  is  their  liability 
to  catch  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal  colds  soon  after  their  landing 
in  this  country,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  dampness  of  the  climate 
here.    There  is  an  impression,  also,  that  they  can  not  stand  the  same 
amount  of  wear  and  tear  as  Welsh  or  Irish  horses.    The  great  feature 
that  recommends  them  is  that  they  are  almost  all  splendidly  broken 
and  thoroughly  docile.    Horses  suitable  for  fancy  carriage  or  driving 
purposes  from  the  United  States  are  in  greater  favor  than  mere  work 
horses.    It  is  suggested  by  horsemen  here  that  if  our  shippers  at  home 
would  be  more  careful,  and  even  particular,  in  selecting,  leaving  <^  leggy,'' 
soft,  and  worthless  animals  out  of  their  cargoes,  the  standard  value  of 
the  United  States  horses  in  Glasgow  would  be  rapidly  improved.    One 
dealer  here  says :  <^  There  are  plenty  of  weedy,  middling  horses  in  Scot- 
land without  importing  any."    The  number  of  horses  imported  in  1894 
from  the  United  States  was  2,120;  from  Canada,  3,601. 

Skeep. — ^It  has  only  been  during  the  last  season  that  the  low  values 
of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  combined  wfth  the  steady  demand  and 
bir  prices  for  mutton  in  Scotland,  have  induced  the  shipping  of  sheep 
in  any  numbers  from  the  United  States  to  Glasgow. 

It  is  not  generally  believed  that  this  trade  will  develop  or  even  con- 
tinue, and  while,  just  at  present,  American  sheep  form  fully  10  per  cent 
of  the  market  supply  here,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  mutton  con- 
sumers have  learned  to  depend  particularly  upon  such.  The  term 
'' American,''  as  used  above,  includes  Canadian  sheep  as  well  as  our 
own.  Up  to  last  fall  it  was  an  unusual  thing  to  have  any  sheep  ship, 
mwits  from  the  United  States,  while  there  has  always  been  a  fair  ni^^ber 
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of  sheep  shipped  from  Canada.  United  States  sheep  are  sold  at  aac^ 
tion  in  lots  varying  from  10  to  30.  Entire  cargoes  realize,  accord- 
ing to  trade,  from  28s.  to  35s.  ($5.83  to  $8.50)  per  head.  The  class 
of  sheep  shipped  here  from  America  are  principally  what  is  termed 
^^roughish,"  most  lotB  having  a  larger  proportion  of  ewes  and  bncks 
than  of  young  sheep.  United  States  sheep,  as  a  rule,  sell  relatively 
lower  than  Canadian.  They  do  not  generally  ^^  kill  ont  ^  as  good  mutton 
or  weigh  as  well  to  their  appearance  as  those  from  Canada.  Argentine 
sheep  are,  on  the  average,  better,  and  sell  higher,  than  either  United 
States  or  Canadian,  but  as  yet  but  few  have  been  imx>orted.  United 
States  sheep  are  .criticised  as  being  generally  ^^roughish,"  with  a  dis- 
tinct want  of  finish,  even  in  the  younger  or  better  class.  The  only 
suggestion  to  be  made  is  that  better  sheep  be  shipped.  There  were 
imported  into  Glasgow  from  the  United  States  in  1894  9,202  sheep,  and 
from  Canada,  16,442;  7,749  sheep  were  imported  from  Ireland,  but  this 
was  an  exception  and  is  not  likely  to  continue.  They  were  mostly 
sold  for  fattening  purposes  and  not  for  immediate  killing,  as  were  the 
American  sheep. 

Mules. — There  are  no  mules  imported  from  the  United  States  or  from 
any  other  country,  nor  are  there  likely  to  be  any  in  the  near  future. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat. — ^There  is  a  large  demand  for  wheat  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict, and  buyers  depend  mainly  upon  importations  for  their  supply. 
The  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  Scotland  is  Inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  consumption.  The  Scotch  people,  especially  those  of  Glasgow 
and  its  vicinity,  are  great  bread  eaters,  and  wheaten  bread  is  much  pre- 
ferred. The  United  States  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  whole 
supply,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  importations  being  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  about  one-seventh  of  this  90  per  cent  being  from 
the  latter  country. 

So  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned,  the  loss  to  the  United  Staines  and  the 
gain  to  Argentina  as  regards  the  export  of  wheat  have  not  corre- 
sponded with  the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  There 
has  been  some  decrease  in  our  imx>ortations  and  a  slight  gain  for 
Argentina,  but  still  a  very  small  amount  of  wheat  from  the  latter 
country  comes  direct  to  Glasgow,  compared  with  the  supply  received 
from  the  United  States.  Bussia  is  another  strong  competitor  of  the 
United  States,  sending  more  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894 
than  did  the  United  States,  and  nearly  quadrnplii\g  her  exportation  of 
1892;  but  very  little  wheat  comes  into  Glasgow  or  this  entire  consular 
district  from  Bussia.  It  is  nearly  alManded  on  the  east  coast  of  Soot- 
land  and  in  England.  Glasgow  also  gets  some  wheat  from  the  British 
East  Indies,  but  not  enough  to  seriously  compete  with  American  wheat. 
I  can  obtain  no  figures  as  to  the  exact  importations  at  Glajagow  for  last 
year,  but  in  1893  there  were  received  at  this  port  4,279,624  buahels  (40 
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pounds  each)  of  American  wbeat  against  130,936  bushels  from  all  other 
oonntries.  Wheat  is  shipped  from  American  ports  in  balk,  by  con- 
mgnments,  and  there  are  no  suggestions  to  be  made  as  to  manner  of 
Bhipment.  There  is  no  particular  difference  in  the  relative  price  of  the 
prodact  of  the  same  color  and  grade  from  different  countries. 

Indian  cam. — ^The  inhabitants  of  this  district  rely  entirely  upon 
importations  for  their  supply  of  Indian  corn.  It  comes  in  bulk, 
shelled.  The  countries  competing  with  the  United  States  are  Russia 
and  Boumania,  in  the  order  named  as  to  amount  imported,  and  in  1894 
their  erportations  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  greater  than  our  own. 
Very  small  quantities,  however,  from  these  countries  come  direct  to 
Glasgow.  Like  the  wheat  from  the  same  countries,  the  Indian  corn  is 
entered  at  the  eastern  Scottish  and  English  i)orts,  and  what  enters 
into  the  consumption  of  this  district  comes  by  rail  from  these  ports. 
Com  here  is  chiefly  used  for  feeding  animals. 

OaU  and  barley. — ^There  is  a  large  consumption  of  oats  in  Jbhis 
district^  both  for  animal  and  human  food.  Large  quantities  of  oats 
are  raised  in  Scotland,  but  not  sufficient  by  any  means  for  home  use. 
There  is  very  little  imported  from  the  United  States  in  comparison 
with  other  countries.  Russia  sends  the^reater  bulk  into  this  country. 
In  the  last  month  of  1894,  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  imported 
was  Russian, 

Barley  comes  chiefly  from  Russia.  Turkey  and  Germany  also  furnish 
large  quantities,  but  the  United  States  does  not  figure  to  any  extent  in 
the  importations.  There  is  more  barley  imported  than  there  is  oats, 
sad  less  raised  in  Scotland. 

Fl&ur, — ^There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  wheat  flour  here, 

and  that  from  the  United  States  has  the  lead.    More  than  50  per  cent 

of  the  flour  used  in  this  consular  district  is  imported  from  our  country. 

We  really  have  no  competitors;  Canada  and  Hungary  send  some  flour 

here,  but  not  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  from 

both  eouBtries  combined.    Hungarian  flour  sells  relatively  higher  than 

American  flour  in  some  places,  for  what  reason  I  know  not.    It  seems 

to  be  local  and  confined  to  a  few  towns.    The  chief  competitors  of  the 

United  States  are  the  local  millers,  who  lose  no  opportunity  to  decry 

Amencan  flour.    Although  the  amount  imported  from  the  United  States 

has  slightly  fallen  off  in  the  last  year,  owing  to  business  depression 

both  here  and  in  our  own  country,  I  think  our  flour  is  steadily  gaining 

over  all  others  in  the  estimation  of  both  dealers  and  consumers;  there 

b&8  been  a  most  gratifying  increase  of  importations  in  the  last  four 

yearSk    Glswgew  is  bow  second  only  to  Liverpool  and  London  in  the 

Waited  Kingdom  as  a  market  for  American  flour.    Flour  is  sold  by  con- 

ngnment,  and  the  custom  is  for  the  American  shipper  to  draw  on  his 

eonmgnee  at  60  days'  sight  against  the  documents  forming  the  title 

to  the  consignment.    This  draft  is  generally  negotiated  by  the  shipper, 

Md  the  consignee  can  obtain  the  bill  of  lading  and  delivery  of  the 
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flour  only  upon  payment  of  the  draft.  The  flour  is  shipped  generally  in 
sacks  of  280  and  140  pounds,  mostly  280. 

Jute  bags  or  sacks  are  considered  better  than  those  made  of  cotton. 
If  the  cotton  bagging  was  of  heavier  material  than  that  now  in  general 
use,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  equal  to  jute,  and  it  is  cheaper.  Some  dam- 
age to  the  sacks,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  the  contents,  occurs  when 
they  are  loaded  or  unloaded  by  slings  of  rope*  Canvas  slings  for  this 
purpose  have  been  recommended  by  dealers  here,  but  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  use  ropes. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  the  shipper  to  impress  upon  the  vessel  own- 
ers or  agents  the  necessity  of  flour  being  so  stored  in  the  ship  that  oils 
and  other  tainting  substances  may  not  be  near  it.  Flour  often  absorbs 
and  holds  obnoxious  odors  from  such  substances,  if  in  near  proximity 
thereto. 

Corn  and  oat  meal, — Com  meal  is  almost  entirely  ground  here  tcom. 
the  imported  grain.  It  is  not  used  to  any  extent  for  human  food.  The 
people  here  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  use  it.  It  might,  it  would 
seem,  be  introduced  into  this  country  if  someone  would  teach  the  x>eo- 
pie  how  to  prepare  and  cook  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  largely  consumed,  once  its  healthful  and  sustaining  properties  are 
known.  If  it  should  become  a\>opular  food  commodity  h^^  the  United 
States  woald  profit  thereby  beyond  all  other  countries. 

Large  quantities  of  oatmeal  are  imported  from  Canada,  and  some 
from  the  United  States.  The  Scotch  are  large  consumers  of  oatmeal 
porridge  and  oat  cakes.  Oatmeal  is  also  manufactured  in  large  qoan- 
tities  in  Scotland.  The  Canadian  oatmeal  brings  as  high  a  price  in  this 
market  as  the  home  product.  The  oatmeal  from  the  United  States  is 
not  favorably  regarded  by  consumers,  and  often  it  is  used  for  animal 
food.  The  defects  found  in  our  oatmeal  by  dealers  and  consumers  here 
are  that  it  is  dry  and  hard  and  wanting  in  substance,  compared  with 
the  home  or  Canadian  product.  It  is  supposed  that  the  hot  and  dry 
weather  in  the  United  States  during  the  ripening  season  of  the  oat  is 
one  cause  of  these  defects.  Another  reason,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  the 
better  conformity  in  the  manufactures  in  Canada  and  Scotland  to  the 
taste  of  the  people  here.  It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  oatmeal  in  Canada  are  Scotchmen,  most  of  them  learning 
their  methods  under  Scotch  tutelage  here.  At  any  rate,  our  oatmeal 
does  not  suit  the  average  Scotch  palate,  and  until  our  manufacturers 
can  produce  a  meal  similar  to  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  product,  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  our  importations  increasing. 

Glticose, — ^The  supply  comes  from  the  United  States  and  Conti- 
nental Europe.  The  American  product  is  the  cheaper,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  good  in  quality. 

Starch. — The  consumption  of  starch  is  large.  It  fluctuates,  how- 
ever, with  the  price  and  supply  of  sago  and  rice.  One-third  of  the 
manufactured  product  is  imported.  Imported  starch  is  supplied  by 
the  United  States  only. 
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The  United  States  prodact  is  sold  at  about  58.  ($1J20)  per  ton  less 
tiian  the  home  piodnct.  Present  price  per  ton,  £9  5d.  ($45).  Dealers 
here  daim  that  by  undermining  the  home^roduct  as  to  price  United 
States  exporters  are  ruining  the  industry  in  Oreat  Britain.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  United  States  starch  is  sold  here  at  $1.20  per  ton  less 
than  it  is  disposed  of  at  home  in  America,  yet  starch  is  protected  by 
the  present  United  States  tariff  1}  cents  per  pound.  The  United 
States  product  is  said  to  be  just  as  good  as  that  produced  here  and  is 
liked  as  well  by  consumers;  being  sold  cheaper,  the  importations  are 
increasing  and  liable  to  further  increase  until  practically  the  whole 
trade  will  be  absorbed  by  our  manufacturers. 

DAIBY  PBODUOTS. 

Oheeie. — There  is  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  Janu- 
arji  and  February  a  large  supply  of  home-manufactured  cheese  in 
Glasgow  and  vicinity.  As  to  im{K>rted  cheese,  the  largest  supply  comes 
from  Canada,  the  United  States  being  second.  When  the  prices  of 
TJnited  States  cheese  are  low,  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  408.  to 
428.  ($0.73  to  $10.22)  per  hundredweight,  there  is  a  large  consumption 
of  the  product  here,  estimated  by  competent  authority  at  5,000  boxes 
per  week.  This  is  generally  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, when  the  supply  at  home  and  from  other  countries  than  the 
United  States  is  not  so  plentiful.  The  cheeses  from  Holland  and 
France,  being  of  a  different  kind  and  quality,  do  not  particularly  com- 
pete with  those  from  the  United  States,  but  those  from  Australia  and 
Kew  Zealand  do.  Cheese  from  the  United  States  or  other  foreign 
ooontries,  bearing  the  same  brand  or  name  as  home  cheese,  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  landed  here.  For  instance,  American  cheese  labeled 
simply  *<  Cheddar,^  which  is  the  distinctive  name  of  a  certain  class  of 
British  cheese,  can  not  be  landed.  The  finest  quality  of  American 
cheese  brings  about  the  same  price  as  cheese  from  other  countries.  Of 
oonrse  the  home  cheese  is  preferred  and  brings  a  higher  price  than 
foreign  cheese  by  from  1  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  quality  of  the  average  cheese  from  the 
United  States  is  not  up  to  that  of  Canada  or  New  Zealand.  It  is  com- 
plained of  the  cheeses  from  the  United  States  that  they  are  not  entirely 
eoTesed  with  cheese  cloth  as  are  those  from  the  two  countries  above  men- 
tioned. The  United  States  cheeses,  when  kept  for  any  length  of  time, 
are  apt  to  get  dirty  and  mitey,  which  hurts  their  appearance  and  sale 
very  much.  If  they  were  completely  covered,  the  cloths,  when  pulled 
off,  would  leave  a  nice,  clean  skin.  This  would  also  help  to  keep  their 
weight  better,  as  the  loss  in  weight,  with  keeping,  is  generally  heav3% 

As  to  packing  but  little  can  be  said,  as  they  are  now  very  suitably 
packed  for  this  market,  except  that,  if  the  boxes  were  made  of  slightly 
stronger  wood,  they  would  arrive  on  this  side  in  better  condition.  The 
great  trouble  with  the  market  for  United  States  cheese  in  Glasgow  is 
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that  too  many  cheeses  of  an  inferior  grade  and  poor  quality  are  being 
sent  here.  Lately  there  has  been  coming  into  Great  Britain,  more 
notably  from  Wisconsin,  wl^at  is  called  "filled ''cheese,  among  the  con- 
stituents of  which  are  beef  fat,  lard,  and  like  substances.  This  impor- 
tation has  been  so  marked  and  so  deleterious  to  the  trade  in  United 
States  cheeses  generally  that  the  associations  of  provision  dealers  in 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool  have  this  winter  memorialized  the  legislature 
of  Wisconsin  to  enact  laws  or  to  provide  some  means  to  prevent  theise 
filled  cheeses  being  passed  off  upon  dealers  and  consumers,  for  oth^- 
than  they  really  are.  The  dishonesty  of  these  manufacturers  will,  if 
not  speedily  prevented,  ruin  the  market  for  (Jnited  States  cheese  In 
this  country. 

The  consumption  of  cheese  per  capita  in  Scotland  is  no  doubt  more 
than  four  times  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon articles  of  food  among  all  classes,  and  almost  indispensable  with 
the  poorer  class.  The  opportunities  of  export  from  the  United  States 
depend  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  cheese  sent  and  the  honesty  of 
the  exx>orters  in  the  labeling  and  classing  of  their  cheeses.  Canada 
sends  to  Glasgow  cheese  in  value  as  compared  with  that  sent  by  the 
United  States  as  27  to  15,  and  in  quantity  as  26  to  16.  She  is  our  chief 
foreign  competitor.  Home  cheese  sells  at  wholesale  at  from  $11.20  to 
$14  per  hundredweight. 

Butter. — ^The  consumption  of  butter  is  not  large,  and  only  low  grades 
sell  readily.  Consumers  depend  largely  upon  importations  for  their 
supply.  The  chief  importations  are  from  Ireland  and  Denmark,  the 
latter  country  lately  taking  the  lead,  being  preferred  above  all  others. 
Butter  is  also  received  from  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Holland  in  large 
quantities,  as  compared  with  the  United  States  and  Canada;  some 
also  comes  from  France.  The  butter  sold  here  averages  from  46s.  to 
50s.  ($11.19  to  $12.17)  per  hundredweight.  Fine  qualities  of  ladle  and 
dairy  butter  realize,  at  certain  seasons,  from  80s.  to  90s.  ($19.47  to 
$21.90)  per  hundredweight;  but  this  is  consumed  only  by  a  few  of  the 
better  class  of  people.  Butter  is  not  a  common  article  of  food  with 
the  poorer  classes. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats, — Practically  the  only  fresh  meat  imported  into  Glasgow 
is  United  States  fresh  beef.  There  has  been  some  consumption  of 
frozen  sheep  and  lambs  from  New  Zealand,  imported  by  London  houses 
and  sold  by  them  to  Glasgow  dealers.  The  United  States,  however, 
supplies  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire  importations  of  dressed 
meat,  and  the  product  commands  a  higher  price  than  that  from  any 
other  country,  and  is  inferior  only  to  the  finest  home  supply.  There 
are  no  suggestions  to  be  made  as  to  the  manner  of  importation. 
Fresh  meat  is  generally  sold  at  from  5d.  to  8d*  (10  to  16  cents)  per 
pound. 
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Canned  meAfg. — Compressed  corned  beef  comes  cLiefly  in  2  and  6 
poand  cans  or  packages,  Tvith  lesser  qaantities  in  1  and  14  pound 
cans.  Roast  beef  comes  chiefly  in  2-poand  cans,  with  a  lesser  quantity 
of  1-pouud  cans  from  the  United  States.  Corned  mutton,  in  6-pound 
roniid  cans,  comes  from  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand.  The  price  of 
6-ponnd  corned  mutton  fell  greatly  last  season,  and  is  now  from  3s.  6d. 
to  48.  (84  to  97  cents)  per  dozen  cans  below  the  price  of  cans  of  United 
States  compressed  corned  beef  of  same  size,  causing  a  greatly  reduced 
oonsnmption  of  the  latter,  mutton  having  a  stronger  hold  on  the  Scotch 
than  on  the  English  taste. 

Prices  are  at  present  58.  ($1.22)  per  dozen  cans  for  roast  beef  in 
cases  of  48  1-pound  cans,  8s.  6d.  ($2.07)  for  2-pound  corned  and  roast 
beef  flat  cans,  and  7s.  3d.  ($1.76)  for  cheaper  roast  in  2-pound  tall 
cans;  27s.  ($6.57)  for  6  pounds,  and  58s.  ($14.11)  for  14  pounds  corned 
beef.  Australian  corned  mutton  per  dozen  6pound  cans  20s.  6d.  to 
21s.  ($4.99  to  $5.11),  and  the  same  from  Few  Zealand  22s.  6d.  to  23s. 
($5.47  to  $5.60).  These  are  all  delivered  at  Glasgow,  net  terms.  There 
are  also  ^^ox  tongues"  and  ''lunch  tongues,"  but  these  are  considered 
as  delicacies.  In  a  comparative  way,  the  prices  of  American  canned 
meats  are  higher  than  those  from  other  countries,  the  ox  tongues  being 
the  highest  priced  of  any. 

Hams. — ^As  to  the  consumption  of  hams  from  the  United  States, 
no  estimate  can  be  made,  as  a  large  portion  of  those  coming  into 
Glasgow  are  not  classed  as  to  nativity,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
comes  by  through  freight  from  the  north  of  England.  The  consump- 
tion was  hurt  by  extreme  prices  last  summer,  especially  during  the  rail- 
way strikes  in  the  United  States,  and  now  it  is  not  up  to  the  average. 

Dealers  depend  largely  upon  the  United  States  for  their  supply. 
We  furnish  the  major  portion  of  the  hams  imported.  Ireland  and 
Canada  send  quite  large  quantities  here.  The  trade  with  the  latter 
country  seems  to  be  improving  lately.  Hams  are  sold,  as  a  rule, 
<< average  loss  allowed."  The  gross  weight,  in  the  box,  is  taken  and 
then  the  hams  are  turned  out  and  weighed.  What  is  short  is  allowed 
the  buyer.  Two  boxes  out  of  five,  and  three  out  of  ten,  are  usually 
averaged.  They  are  also  sold  "box  weight''  with  a  guaranty  that  the 
loss  will  not  exceed  2  per  cent.  Prices  varied  greatly  during  the  last 
six  months.  During  the  railroad  strikes  61s.  ($14.84)  was  received  for 
14  to  16  pounds  of  long-cut  and  the  same  prices  for  the  same  weight 
of  short-cut  hams,  while  to-day  40s.  ($9.73)  would  be  outside  value, 
with  good  brands  at  24s.  ($0.49)  less.  Irish  hams  bring  the  highest 
prices  in  this  market,  but  of  late  years  the  very  fine  quality  sent  here 
by  the  United  States  curers  has  narrowed  the  difference  in  price  very 
much.  The  United  States  curers  also  assort  the  averages  closely;  that 
is,  not  putting  in  very  light  and  also  very  heavy  hams  for  a  certain 
average.  Danish  hams  are  no  longer  desired  in  this  market,  having 
been  shot  out  by  the  superiority  of  those  from  the  United  States.    No 
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fault  is  fouDcL  with  the  method  of  caring  or  maimer  of  transportation 
of  hams  from  the  United  States  by  the  dealers  here,  nor  do  they  point 
oat  any  defects  in  the  prodact. 

Bacon. — Bat  little  bacon  is  now  used  here  except  shoalders,  sqaares 
being  in  mnch  less  reqaest.  Formerly  <<long  clear"  was  in  demand,  bat 
of  late  years  Irish  is  the  chief  sale,  and  it  comes  over  in  a  fresh  state 
(what  in  the  United  States  woald  be  called  fresh  pork),  and  is  cured  by 
the  merchants  here.  (The  heavier  averages  of  short  cat  hams  are  boned 
and  rolled  and  used  instead  of  long  clear  bacon.  I  have  seen  on  the 
docks  here  quantities  of  bacon  from  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa,  packed  in 
square  wooden  boxes,  and  said  by  dealers  and  shippers  to  be  very 
nicely  assorted  and  packed  and  of  fine  quality. 

Lard. — ^The  chief  sale  here  is  in  tierces.  Bread  in  Scotland  is  baked 
almost  entirely  by  bakers,  and  not  as  in  England  and  the  United 
States  by  housewives.  The  larger  packages  of  lard  can  therefore  be 
taken  here  and  are  preferable^  while  in  England  there  is  a  very  heavy 
demand  for  28pound  packages.  Our  exporters  should  take  note  of 
this  difference  in  demand  between  these  two  sections  of  Great  Britain. 
Gotten  seed  oil  is  used  by  bakers  for  certain  purposes,  but,  outside 
of  this,  it  is  American  lard  that  is  used  here  in  the  making  of  bread. 
Lard  is  sold  per  112  pounds.  Present  prices  are:  In  tierces,  34a. 
(98.27) ;  in  28pound  packages,  35s.  ($8.52).  Irish  lard  is  higher  than 
American,  but  I  am  informed  by  dealers  and  bakers  that  it  is  not  used 
here. 

Oleomargarine. — Oleo  oil,  or  "oleo,"  and  margarin,  which  has  "oleo* 
as  its  basis,  are  used  to  some  extent.  American  butterine,  called 
here  by  the  terms  of  the  law  ^^  margarin,"  is  no  longer  taken  in  this 
market,  owing  to  home  and  Dutch  (Holland)  factories  being  able  to 
supply  margarin  while  the  freshness  and  bloom  are  still  on,  and  also 
by  using  in  mixture  the  butter  that  is  most  popular  here,  which  is 
Danish.  Oleo  oil  has  had  rather  a  hard  time.  The  immense  importa- 
tions of  pure  Colonial  butter  coming  into  Great  Britain  at  a  time  wh^ 
butter  was  scarce  here,  their  pastures  being  fresh  when  it  is  winter 
here,  have  caused  a  large  decrease  in  the  use  of  imitation  butter  and 
made  the  price  of  oleo  oil  abnormally  low  last  season.  Gonsumers  of 
oleo  oil  depend  largely  upon  United  States  importations,  which  frimish 
the  most  of  the  supply,  only  a  small  proportion  being  manafactured 
here.  It  is  sold  in  lots  of  112  pounds.  Value,  at  present,  for  best 
American,  about  28s.  ($6.81);  for  the  home  product,  32s.  (97.79). 

Dealers  here  say  that  the  complete  and  thorough  system  of  packing 
meats  by  the  American  slaughterers  and  packers  can  not  be  improved, 
and  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  obtain  the  highest  price  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  from  their  products. 
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COTTON. 

Baw  cotton. — ^I  can  get  no  data  as  to  the  consumption  of  raw  cot- 
ton in  this  district.  There  is  no  cotton  exchange  here,  as  in  Liver- 
pool, and  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  figures  on  importations,  con- 
sumption, and  prices.  The  prices  at  Liverpool  rule  the  prices  here,  and 
probably  the  report  of  the  consul  at  that  port  will  apply  to  Glasgow. 
The  people  depend  entirely  upon  importations.  No  doubt  the  United 
States  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  supply  here,  but  I  have  as 
yet  seen  no  cotton  landed  or  in  store  at  the  docks.^  I  think  that  none 
ooroes  from  the  United  States  direct  by  water  to  Glasgow.  Sea  Island 
brings  the  highest  price  and  Egyptian  sells  next  highest,  followed  by 
Peruvian,  Madras,  and  American,  in  the  order  named. 

Cotton  seed. — ^Is  mostly  imported  from  Egypt,  as  it  is  cheaper  than 
the  United  States  product. 

Cotton-seed  oil. — ^The  product  of  Egypt  is  thought  here  to  be  sweeter 
and  cheai>er  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  former  is  mostly 
mannfactnred  here  from  cotton  seed  imported  from  Egypt,  and  is 
preferred  in  the  manufacture  of  cottolene  fats.  American  cotton  oil, 
in  my  opinion,  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  manufactured  herefrom 
Egyptian  cotton  seed,  but  the  price  cuts  the  important  figure  and 
prevents  the  use  of  our  product  to  any  great  extent. 

(HI  cake. — ^It  is  reliably  estimated  that  in  1894  there  was  about 
10,000  tons  manufactured  here  from  Egyptian  cotton  seed.  Lmported 
from  the  United  States  in  1893, 10,000  tons;  in  1894,  9,000  tons.  Lin- 
seed cake  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1894,  5,000  tons.  This 
estimate  in  round  numbers  is  made  by  reliable  dealers,  but  it  is  not  far 
from  the  exact  figures,  which,  however,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
The  United  States  product  is  decorticated  and  is  hard.  The  home 
made  is  uudecorticated,  is  fresh  and  is  softer  than  the  former;  hence 
it  sells  at  a  preference.  The  home  product  is  the  only  competitor  with 
the  United  States. 

Cottolene  or  other  compound  cooking  fats  made  from  cotton  seed. — 
These  products  of  cotton  seed  have  a  ready  and  considerable  sale  in 
this  market.  A  large  quantity  is  imported,  but  a  larger  quantity  is 
manufactured  here.  As  the  cotton-seed  oils  from  Egypt  can  be  sold 
cheaper  than  those  of  the  United  States,  it  enables  the  manufacturers 
here  to  successfully  compete  with  the  United  States.  The  American 
product  must  be  so  produced  as  to  acquire  a  name  and  the  reputation 
of  being  better  in  quality  than  the  home  product  before  it  can  supplant 
or  even  successfully  compete  with  it 

*In  1893,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the  total  impor- 
tation of  raw  cotton  from  aU  countries  into  Glasgow  amounted  to  only  196,336 
pomid«.     ^ 
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Fats  from  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand  also  compete  with  fiits  from 
tlie  United  States.  They  are  said  to  be  better  in  qnality  and  cheaper 
than  oars;  if  so,  this  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  manufacturers  of 
compound  fats  in  this  country. 

TOBACCO. 

Unmanufactured, — ^Por  the  last  few  years  the  consumption  in  Glas- 
gow has  been  about  5,000,000  pounds  per  year.  The  United  States 
furnishes  the  entire  quantity,  excepting  a  small  amount  from  Turkey. 
The  product  is  sold  in  bond  at  prices  ranging  from  SJd.  to  8^.  (7  to 
17  cents)  per  pound.  For  Western  the  price  is  from  3^.  to  14d.  (7  to 
28  cents),  while  as  to  Virginia  prices  vary  materially  in  different  years. 
The  importations  being  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  comparison  of  prices  to  be  made  with  other  countries.  Turkish 
tobacco  and  some  fancy  substitutes  are  higher,  but  the  product  is 
different.  Dealers  here  ,claim  that  the  American  product  has  deteri- 
orated of  late  years,  on  account  of  the  producers  aiming  more  at 
quantity  than  at  quality  and  not  giving  as  careful  attention  as  formerly 
to  picking  and  assorting.  There  are  no  suggestions  to  be  made  as  to 
curing  and  packing,  the  dealers  here  being  satisfied  with  the  methods 
generally  practiced  by  our  producers  and  shippers.  The  tariff  duty  on 
unmanufactured  tobacco  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  of  moisture  is 
38. 6d.  (85  cents)  per  pound;  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  moist- 
ure it  is  3s.  lOd.  (93  cents)  per  pound. 

Manufactured. — This  is  mostly  made  here.  There  is  but  little  im- 
ported, outside  of  that  used  for  ship  stores.  Gbewing  tobacco,  fine 
cut,  from  the  United  States,  can  be  found  in  but  few  of  the  shops,  and 
is  sold  generally  to  Americans,  in  small  tin  boxes,  about  the  size  of 
a  common  pocket  tobacco  box,  for  Is.,  or  24  cents,  a  box.  The  price 
with  us  would  be  5  cents  for  the  same  amount.  No  fine-cut  chewing 
tobacco  is  manufactured  here,  and  none  is  used  except  by  Americans. 
Kot  much  chewing  tobacco  is  consumed  by  the  people  here,  but  they 
are  inveterate  smokers.  But  few  American  cigars  are  obtainable,  the 
principal  importations  being  cheap  cigars  from  India.  The  tariff  duty 
is  5s.  6d.  per  pound,  or  about  $1.34  of  our  money.  On  chewing  tobacco 
it  is  4s.  lOd.  per  pound,  or  $1.18  in  our  currency.  This  tax  effectually, 
shuts  out  our  cigars  and  chewing  tobacco,  except  as  the  same  are 
demanded  by  Americans  resident  or  visiting  here. 

LIQUORS. 

Wines. — ^The  consumption  of  wines  in  this  district  depends  entirely 
upon  importations,  principally  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
in  the  order  named,  as  to  amount  and  value.  Wines  from  California 
are  growing  in  favor  here,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  specially 
advertised  and  displayed  in  shop  windows. 
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Port  and  sherry  from  Oalifoniia  are  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  the 
same  grades  from  southern  Europe,  and  are  considered  equally  ^ood. 
Claret  and  Burgundy  are  not  so  much  in  demand,  but  if  price  and 
qua^ty  were  equal  to  those  of  Euroi>ean  wines  the  California  product 
would  compete  favorably  with  them,  as  there  is  no  prejudice  against 
the  California  product.  The  favorable  reception  accorded  to  port  and 
sherry  augurs  well  for  the  other  wines  from  California,  providing  they 
can  be  laid  down  here  at  the  same  prices  as  the  same  quality  of  Euro- 
pean wines.  This,  however,  is  somewhat  pi*oblematical,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  ta*ansportation,  which,  of 
course,  is  against  our  producers. 

Brandies. — ^There  has  been  some  importation  of  brandies  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  they  are  not  favorably  regarded  here.  No  gin  or  whisky  is 
imi)orted  from  the  United  States.  The  brandies  used  in  this  district 
come  from  southern  Europe,  the  gin  comes  from  Holland,  while  the 
whisky  used  is  made  almost  exclusively  here  or  in  Ireland. 

Beer, — ^l^early  all  the  beer  consumed  in  this  district  is  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lager,  from  Germany,  is  drunk  to  some 
extent  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  consumption  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  as  to  alarm  British  brewers,  who  are  taking  active  steps  to 
check  it.  None  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  any 
hope  of  any  trade  arising  hereafter.    Some  comes  from  Bavaria. 

Cider. — ^There  is  very  little  consumption  here.  Small  quantities 
have  at  times  been  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  there  is  no 
demand  for  it.    The  i>eople  prefer  beer. 

SEEDS. 

Clater  and  other  grass  seeds. — ^This  district  dex)ends  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  upon  importations  for  its  supply.  The  consumption  of 
seed  from  the  United  States  depends  largely  upon  how  the  prices  in 
America  compare  with  those  in  Germany  and  France,  our  principal 
competitors.  Very  little  seed  is  sold  in  Glasgow  market  proper,  but 
merchants  at  Leith  and  Edinburgh  and  others  at  Glasgow  import  seed 
via  Glasgow  for  distribution  all  over  England  and  Scotland.  All  the 
seed  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Great  Britain  is  probably 
received  at  one  or  another  of  the  three  ports  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
and  London. 

There  is  imported  into  Glasgow,  from  the  United  States,  besides 
clover  seed,  the  seed  of  meadow  fescue,  timothy,  and  orchard  grass. 
There  is  not  so  much  imported  from  the  United  States  as  from  Ger- 
many, in  an  average  year.  Prices  of  clover  seed  vary  very  much. 
An  average  price  for  red  clover  from  the  United  States  would  be  from 
X40  to  £50  ($194.66  to  $243.32)  per  tonj  for  alsike,  £50  to  £70  ($243.32 
to  $340.65)  per  ton.  Glover  seed  is  uncommonly  cheap  this  year. 
Good  American  seed  of  the  same  sample  is  about  the  same  in  value  as 
German  seed.    The  dealers  here  say  that  the  exporters  in  the  United 
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States  manage  their  basiness  well.  The  bags  coutainiDg  the  clover 
seed  are  of  convenient  size  (abont  140  pounds  each),  and  are  very  suit- 
able for  the  carriage  of  the  seed.  They  are  seamless  cotton  bags. 
They  are  not,  however,  made  of  as  good  material  as  they  were  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago. 

Flaxseed. — Comes  chiefly  from  Bussia,  Turkey,  and  India.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  imported  from  the  United  States. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits. — There  is  a  very  large  consumption  in  this  city,  and 
the  surrounding  country  produces  little  or  nothing  beyond  strawberries 
and  gooseberries.  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States  are  all  laid  under  contribution,  as  well  as  England, 
which  is  more  favorably  situated  as  to  soil  and  climate  than  Scotland 
for  the  raising  of  fruit.  The  m^jor  portion  of  the  supply  comes  from 
England  and  Continental  Europe. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  export  trade  from  the  United  States  in 
apples  and  recently  in  pears  from  California.  A  few  oranges  have  also 
been  shipped  from  the  United  States,  principally  grown  in  Florida,  and 
a  limited  number  from  Calitbrnia.  Since  the  late  freeze  in  Florida, 
oranges  have  been  exported  by  dealers  here  in  limited  quantities  to 
the  United  States.  Fresh  fruits  from  the  United  States,  esx>ecial]y 
apples,  are  generally  sold  at  public  auction  by  brokers  who  handle 
fruit  almost  exclusively.  They  are  purchased  at  auction  by  the  jobbers, 
who  dispose  of  them  to  the  retailers,  and  through  these  they  reach  the 
consumer. 

The  average  price  for  American  apples  of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  a  foil 
season,  runs  from  about  13s.  to  14s.  ($3.16  to  $3.41)  per  barrel  for  those 
shipped  from  the  Hudson  Eiver  and  western  Few  York.  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  apples  generally  realize  from  25  to  50  cents  less  per 
barrel.  There  is,  however,  some  very  fine  fruit  from  Maine  which, 
arriving  in  good  condition,  holds  its  own  with  New  York  fruit.  Prices 
for  the  United  States  fruit  are  relatively  much  higher  than  those  paid 
for  similar  products  from  other  countries,  apples  especially  being  in 
the  main  superior  to  those  grown  in  Great  Britain  or  other  countries. 
There  are  said  to  be  no  defects  in  the  American  product  except  an 
occasional  but  very  rare  instance  of  deficient  packing.  The  business 
in  American  apples  is  a  well-established  one  here,  and  is  recognized  by 
the  fruit  trade  to  be  almost  indispensable.  It  is  believed  that,  given  a 
fair  crop  in  the  United  States,  our  apples  will  be  preferred  above  all 
others.  This  is  attributable  to  the  fine  average  quality  and  size  of  the 
fruit,  it  being  utterly  impossible  for  any  other  country  to  produce  fruit 
which  can  be  relied  upon  for  quantity  and  quality  to  the  same  extent. 
Florida  oranges  are  coming  into  favor,  their  superior  quality  being 
fully  recognized.    The  impediment  to  their  more  extensive  shipment 
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has  been  the  exx>enBe  of  their  conveyance  to  this  conn  try  as  well  as  the 
want  of  care  exercised  on  board  Atlantic  steamers  in  giving  the  frnit 
proper  storage  and  ventilation,  thus  frequently  causing  decay  on  the 
passage  and  consequent  loss  to  the  shipx>er8. 

Since  November  of  last  year  down  to  the  present  time  an  unusual 
amount  of  Galifomia  fruit  has  been  dispatched  to  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Glasgow,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  placed  through  reliable 
houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  It  has  not  been  shown  as 
yet  (so  tlie  consignees  inform  me)  whether  the  result  of  the  shipment 
as  a  whole  will  be  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  make  the  busi- 
ness continuous.  These  shipments  have  been  made  by  a  firm  in  New 
York,  but  it  is  understood  that  other  large  companies,  which  deal 
exclusively  in  California  fruit,  are  watching  this  new  development;  and 
with  the  pT0Si)ect  of  cool  chambers  for  carrying  these  delicate  fruits 
safely,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  trade  increasing  and  becoming 
of  great  value  to  Galifomia  fruit  raisers.  Galifomia  Newtown  pippins 
have  averaged  13s.  ($3.16)  i)er  case,  containing  about  38  pounds  of 
fruit.  Galifomia  pears  (Easter  Beurres)  here  averaged  about  the  same 
figure;  Winter  Nellis,  9s.  ($2.19),  and  D'Alencons  lis.  ($2.68).  Some 
time  ago  the  export  from  the  United  States  of  summer  pears,  such  as 
the  Bartlett,  was  tried,  but  with  varying  success,  the  difficulty  being 
the  comx>etition  of  French  produce  of  a  similar  kind.  The  business 
which  has  develoi)ed  this  year  has  been  with  varieties  which  are  called 
winter  pears,  and  in  regard  to  these  Galifomia  can  defy  European 
competition.  The  apple  crop  of  the  United  States  and  Ganada  was 
considered  a  failure  in  1894,  and  yet  over  1,000,000  barrels  have  been 
imported  into  Scotland  from  these  two  countries  by  the  way  of  New 
York. 

Dried  fruits  are  difficult  to  sell  here,  except  raisins.  These  have 
the  disadvantage  of  Spanish  competition.  There  have  not  been  many 
California  raisins  in  the  Scotch  markets  as  yet,  the  value  in  the  United 
States  being  too  high  to  allow  a  profit  to  the  American  exporter  when 
sold  here.  On  raisins  there  is  a  duty  of  7s.  ($1.70)  per  hundredweight. 
Dried  apricots,  peaches,  and  evaporated  apples  are  admitted  free. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  these,  but  it  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  supply  of  fresh  fruits,  as  it  is  only  when  the  latter  are  scarce 
that  the  dried  article  is  used  as  a  substitute.  There  is,  however,  a 
limited  demand  for  all  of  them  for  use  on  long- voyaged  vessels  and 
steamers. 

Canned  firuits. — ^These  are  imx)orted  into  Glasgow  for  consumption 
Uironghout  Scotland  in  large  quantities,  coming  from  the  United  States 
and  southern  Europe.  The  larger  portion  is  from  the  United  States. 
Very  choice  canned  apples  come  from  Ganada.  For  the  same  kinds  and 
qualities  there  are  no  differences  in  prices.  Galifomia  fruits  have  good 
standing  and  sell  readily.  A  notable  thing  as  to  the  consumption  of 
these  fruits  by  the  Scotch  i>eople  is  that  more  jams  and  preserves  are 
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eaten  tlian  canned  fruits.  Singapore  pineapples  come  into  competitJou 
with  canned  pineapples  from  the  United  States.  The  competition  iii 
imncipal  canned  fruits  of  other  countries  with  the  United  States  is 
insignificant. 

Canned  vegetables, — Canned  beans  come  from  the  United  States 
and  France.  The  French  product  is  preferred  here.  It  is  claimed  to 
be  better  prepared  and  to  have  finer  color.  Canned  pease  come  from  the 
United  States  and  southern  Europe.  Canned  corn  is  imported  princi- 
I)ally  from  the  United  States.  It  is  not  consumed  to  any  exteut,  the 
people  here  not  having  acquired  a  taste  for  it,  or  a  knowledge  of  its 
good  qualities.  Canned  tomatoes  are  furnished  from  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States.  The  French  and  Italian  products  stand 
best  in  this  market^  they  are  rounder  and  smoother.  New  Jerseys 
tomatoes  are  good,  possibly  equal  to  the  French,  but  the  latter  seem 
to  be  preferred.  As  fresh  tomatoes  are  in  the  market  nearly  all  the 
year  round,  there  is  not  the  demand  for  the  canned  article  that  exists 
in  the  United  States. 

Nuts, — There  are  no  nuts  imported  here  grown  in  the  United  States* 
Cocoanuts  from  Cuba  and  San  Bias  are  shipped  here  from  New  York. 


LEITH. 

.  (Bejyart  of  Mr,  Uohert  J,  MacBride,  consul  at  Leiik,  Scotland.) 

[Leith,  the  port  of  Ediriburgb.  from  which  it  is  nominally  distant  2  miles,  but  willi 
which  it  practically  forms  one  continuous  city,  is  situated  on  the  estuary  known 
ns  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  has  direct  steamship  communication  with  the  princi- 
pal ports  of  Europe  and  also  with  New  York.  It  imports  grain,  flour,  sugar, 
wines,  petroleum,  lumber,  fruit,  tobacco,  vegetables,  yam,  chemicals,  et>o.,  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $50,000,000  per  annum,  and  exports  machinery,  coal,  iron, 
fish,  whisky,  beer,  sugar,  yam,  paper,  linen,  jute,  and  cotton  fabrics,  etc.,  to  thts 
value  of  over  $18,000,000  per  annum.  Its  industries  include  shipbuilding, 
milling,  sugar  refining,  brewing,  and  distilling,  and  it  has  also  chemical  worka, 
rope  works,  and  sawmills.  Population  in  1881,  59,485 ;  in  1891,  69,885,  and  in 
1894,  as  estimated  by  the  registrar-general,  72,003?] 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  categorical  replies  to  the  several 
questions  embraced  in  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  fact  that,  though  there  may 
be  a  large  consumption  of  certain  products  from  the  United  States  io 
tbis  consular  district,  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion is  imported  directly  to  Leith,  the  8eai>ort  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
some  cases  there  is  no  direct  importation  at  all.  Quite  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  United  States  consumed  here  (flour,  also 
Tvheat  and  other  grains  excepted)  reaches  Edinburgh  and  Leith  by  rail^ 
•either  from  Glasgow,  47  miles  distant,  from  Liverpool,  229  miles,  or 
from  London,  400  miles  distant. 

As  there  are  no  statistics  kept  of  the  amount  or  character  of  the 
'oods  received  here  by  rail,  or  at  least  none  from  which  foreign  and 
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domestic  products  can  be  distin^ished,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  records  of  fhe  costom-hoase  at  Leitli  can  furDish  no  reliable  guide 
as  to  either  the  amount  or  character  of  the  importations  actually 
received  from  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  does  not  apply,  however,  to  flour  or  to  wheat  and 
other  grains,  practically  all  of  which  products  are  imported  directly  to 
Leith  by  steamer.  In  the  case  of  these  last-named  products,  I  will 
hereafter  give  statistics  as  to  the  amounts  received.  In  reference  to 
others  it  is  deemed  best  to  avoid  giving  the  statistics  from  the  custom. 
house,  for  the  reason  that  as  they  would  cover  only  a  portion  of  the 
actual  amounts  received,  they  would  be  of  little  value  and  might  be 
misleading. 

ANIMALS. 

There  are  no  direct  importations  of  animals  from  the  United  States 
to  this  consular  district.  Leith  is  not  a  port  for  receiving  American 
cattle,  Glasgow,  Deptford,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  being  the  only  licensed 
ports  in  Great  Britain.  In  1894  there  were  41,000  fat  cattle,  149,000 
fat  sheep,  80,000  store  sheep,  and  16,500  store  cattle  sold  in  Edinburgh. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  fat  cattle  are  fed  in  Scotland.  The  bulk 
of  the  store  cattle  come  from  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland.  The 
sheep  are  almost  entirely  bred  and  fed  in  Scotland,  with  the  excep< 
tion  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  which  come  from  Norway  and  Iceland, 

CEREALS. 

Wheai. — There  is  a  large  consumption  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  year  1894  there  were  imported  into  Leith  from  that 
oountry  213,750  quarters  of  480  pounds  to  the  quarter,  being  1,710,000 
bushels  of  60  pounds  each.  This  wheat  was  shipped  by  steamer 
directly  to  this  port.  During  the  same  year  there  were  imported  into 
Leith  from  Canada  90,000  quarters  of  480  pounds  each,  or  720,000 
bushels,  and  there  were  received  from  Bussia  and  Black  Sea  ports 
70,000  quarters,  or  560,000  bushels,  the  total  imports  aggregating 
373,750  quarters,  or  2,990,000  bushels;  the  United  States  thus  furnished 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total  amount.  The  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  as  a  rule,  is  of  fine  quality.  The  hard  spring  wheat  realizes 
higher  prices  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  claimed  that  in  general  the 
method  of  shipping  American  wheat  is  satisfactory,  but  at  times  there 
are  complaints,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  careless  grading.  Wheat  and 
other  grains  firom  the  United  States  are  usually  sold  with  a  certificate 
of  grade  attached  to  the  bills  of  lading  or  shipping  papers.  The  only 
snggestion  made  by  dealers  here  is  that  the  grading  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  so  that  buyers  may  have  confidence  in  getting  the  quality 
tiiey  purchase. 

Com. — During  the  year  1894  there  was  received  at  Leith,  by  direct 
imxK)rt  by  water,  a  total  of  1,828,560  bushels  of  maize  or  Indian  corn. 
Of  this  amount  the  United  States  furnished  788,500  bushels  and  Canada 
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16,000  buBliels,  th«  remainder,  1,024,000  buslielB,  coming  from  Dasnbe 
and  Black  Sea  ports.  The  American  corn  is  generally  of  flue  qnality, 
aud  is  preferred  to  any  other  for  general  pariwses. 

Flour. — The  direct  importation  of  floor  by  sea  to  the  port  of  Leith 
daring  the  year  1891  amoanted  in  all  to  726,347  sacks,  most  of  them  of 
140  pounds  each.  This  la  equivalent  to  101,548,680  poands,  or  518,105 
barrels  of  196  poands  each.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  fi- 
nished 640,600  sacks,  or  aboat  457,671  barrels;  the  remainder,  84,747 
sacks,  or  60,634  barrels,  was  received  from  Hungary  and  Fcance.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  practically  all  the  floor  imported  into  this  cod- 
salar  district  comes  irom  the  United  States.  Ko  other  floor  can  eqaal 
that  from  the  United  States,  and  it  commands  the  market. 

Meal  {oat  or  com). — There  is  a  large  consumption  of  oatmeal  in  thiH 
district,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  that  ased  here  ia 
made  from  oats  grown  in  Scotland.  Owing  chiefly  to  climatic  coudi- 
tions,  the  oats  grown  in  this  district  are  the  flnest  in  the  world,  No 
oats  grown  elsewhere  have  the  same  fine  flavor,  and  this  foct  is  so  well 
known  aud  bo  much  appreciated  by  the  consumer  that  the  Scotch  oat- 
meal is  easily  the  first  in  the  market  here,  as  it  probably  is  in  every 
other  market  in  Great  Britain. 

The  very  trifling  amount  of  oatmeal  imported  here  from  the  United 
States  is  cheaper  than  the  oatmeal  made  here,  and  of  very  inferior 
quality. 

Com  meal,  or  Indian  meal  as  it  is  termed  here,  is  used  solely  for 
cattle  feeding.  Most  of  the  Indian  meal  used  in  this  district  is  grouod 
here  from  corn  shipped  from  the  United  States.  Ko  attempt  is  made 
to  utilize  corn  meal  as  food  for  man.  It  is  said  that  at  a  large  exposi- 
tion held  some  fonr  years  ago  at  Edinburgh,  a  systematic  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it;  the  meal  was  prepared  and  cooked  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  visitors,  but  no  saccesaful  results  followed. 

Priceg  of  grain  and  Jtour. — The  following  table  will  show  the  com- 
parative prices  at  this  consulate  of  wheat,  corn,  and  floor.  It  is  com- 
piled from  the  daily  market  reports  of  May  16,  1895,  Grain  is  not 
quoted  here  by  the  bushel  nor  flour  by  the  barrel — the  quotations  are 
all  by  weight.  Wheat  is  quoted  at  a  certain  price  per  240pounds,  and 
corn  and  flour  per  280  poands: 

WHEAT. 


GrKle. 

Per  MO  ponn.!* 

IjDlt«i  SUlH, 

t.    ±    :    i. 
11    0313    « 

13     6S1J     1 

11    « 

°"S,« 
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FLOTTB. 


GradOb 


OuMdicnPatenl.... 
MtBDMote  Patent .. 
Milwaukee  Patent.. 
6«nan  and  French 
Mimieeota  t^traiElit. 
Milwaukee  Stnight 


Per  280  pounds. 


«.  d,   §. 

19  0920 
31  0923 

20  0923 
20  6922 
17  8917 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


16    9917    8 


Prices  in 

United  Siiites 

oarrency  per 

barrel  of 
196  poauds. 


$8.82913.49 
8.589  3.93 
8.419  3.93 
8.499  3.75 
2.949  2.98 
2.859  2.94 


The  prices  of  Indian  corn  from  the  United  States  vary  bat  little 
from  the  prices  obtained  for  the  products  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
Dannbian  ports.  The  current  price  of  both  at  this  date  is  13s.  6d.  per 
280  pounds,  or  about  66  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds. 


DAIBY  PBODUCTS. 

Butter. — ^The  supply  of  butter  in  this  district  comes  fix)m  numerous 
sources  in  addition  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  home  producers. 
Denmark,  Germany  (Kiel),  Holland,  and  Irelaitd  all  contribute.  In 
recent  years  the  import  of  butter  from  the  Australasian  colonies  has 
been  rapidly  increasing.  The  favor  with  which  Australasian  butter 
has  been  received  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  it  is  packed  for  transportation. 

The  butter  from  the  United  States  does  not  command  prices  equal  to 
those  obtained  for  the  home  or  for  the  continental  or  colonial  product. 
There  are  considerable  quantities  of  butter  imported  from  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  to  be  sold  at  lower  figures  than  that  coming  from  any 
other  quarter.  The  butter  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  a  rule, 
is  inferior  in  quality.  The  better  quality  is  ceasing  to  be  sent  here,  and 
the  lower  quality  is  being  slowly  superseded  by  the  use  of  margarine. 
The  best  butter  is  furnished  by  Denmark.  A  very  prominent  dealer  in 
dairy  products  at  Leith  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  demand  for  but- 
ter from  the  United  States  will  cease  to  be  of  any  importance  unless  a 
radical  change  be  si)€edily  effected,  both  in  the  quality  sent  here  and 
in  the  style  of  marketing.  He  states  that  butter  should  be  packed  in 
lighter  casks  or  boxes,  and  he  recommends  the  Australian  style  as  a 
modeL  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Osborne,  of  Glasgow,  given  at  Westminster  on  the  8th  day 
of  Hay,  instant,  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  adulteration  of  food.  Mr.  Osborne  is  the  senior  partner  of  the 
well-known  Scottish  firm  of  Osborne  &  Sons.    I  quote  as  follows : 

At  one  time  we  did  a  large  trade  in  Irish  batter,  bat  in  recent  years  Irish  batter 
Appears  to  have  gone  oat  of  favor  in  the  market.  The  batter  now  in  the  Scottish 
mftrket  comes  mostly  irom  Denmark,  and  a  good  deal  from  France  and  Anstralia. 
Tbe  AoBtralian  batter  is  of  very  superior  qnallty,  the  wholesale  price  being  from  70s. 
to  80s.  per  handredweight.    The  aathorities  in  Australia  take  very  good  care  that  no 
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butter  is  shipped  whicli  does  not  come  up  to  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  If  their 
customers  wish  a  warranty  for  Australian  butter  they  will  always  give  It,  bat  they 
never  ask  for  it,  nor  do  they  ever  have  a  customer  send  back  Australian  butter. 

Cheese, — The  cheese  consumed  in  this  consular  district  is  supplied 
from  the  following  sources,  given  in  order  of  importance: 

(1)  The  home  market,  (2)  Canada,  (3)  the  United  States  (chiefly  Wis- 
consin and  New  York),  (4)  Holland,  Italy,  and  France,  and  (5)  lately, 
and  in  increasing  quantities,  from  Kew  Zealand  and  Australia.  There 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  American  cheese  is  much  sought  after,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
New  Zealand  cheese.  The  current  price  of  home  cheese  is  about  56s. 
per  hundredweight,  or  13J  cents  per  pound.  Of  American  cheese, 
about  50s.  per  hundredweight  or  12  cents  per  pound,  and  of  Australian 
cheese,  about  46s.  per  hundredweight,  or  11  cents  per  pound.^ 

In  this  particular  locality  the  dealers  inform  me  that  the  cheese  from 
the  State  of  New  York  is  falling  each  year  more  and  more  out  of  favor. 
The  cheese  from  Wisconsin  is  steadily  gaining  favor,  attributable,  it  is 
said,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  taking  lessons  from  the  Canadians  and 
copying  their  good  points,  both  in  manufacturing  and  packing,  as  well 
as  that  they  are  fortunate  in  having  wholesome  laws  enacted  to  prevent 
adulteration.'  On  this  subject  I  again  wish  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Osborne  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  said,  in  substance,  that  the  public  was  often  imposed  upon  by  the 
cheese  sent  here  from  America,  as  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
composition  of  these  American  cheeses  except  by  analysis.  His  remedy 
for  both  butter  and  cheese  is  that  foreign  governments  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  article  shipped.  If  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments decline  to  accept  the  responsibility,  then  he  would  recommend 
that  the  articles  from  such  countries  should  be  prohibited  from  being 
imported  into  Great  Britain.  He  would  propose  that  the  packages  in 
which  the  articles  were  brought  to  this  country  should  have  a  govern- 
ment stamp  put  upon  them,  and  also  that  there  should  be  a  certificate 
of  genuineness.  He  believed  that  most  of  the  filled  cheeses  come  from 
the  Western  States  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  were  made  prin- 
cipally of  lard.  They  looked  very  like  full  milk  cheeses,  but  they  cor- 
rupted very  quickly.  He  attributed  the  excellent  trade  in  butter  at 
present  enjoyed  by  Denmark  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment are  particular  not  to  allow  adulteration.  In  his  opinion,  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  foreign  governments  to  make  themselves  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  dairy  products  they  export,  because  it  will 
improve  their  trade. 


'  If,  as  is  probable,  the  hundredweight  here  referred  to  is  the  imperial  handred- 
weight  of  112  poands,  the  prices  per  ponnd  will  be  from  I  to*  li  cents  less  than  is 
stated. 

i^See  the  statement  of  the  consul  at  Glasgow  as-  to  tha  shipment  o£  fUIad.  oheeeaa 
from  Wisconsin;  p.  116. 
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HEATS. 

There  are  no  direct  importations  from  the  United  States  to  this  x>ort 
either  of  fresh  meats  or  canned  meats. 

There  is  a  large  consamption  of  hams  and  bacon  in  this  district. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  importations  of  such  provisions  comes  from 
the  XJnited  States.  I  am  informed  by  dealers,  however,  that  onr  pro- 
portion in  recent  years  is  not  being  maintained.  Kext  to  that  from  the 
United  States  comes  the  home  production.  Denmark  and  Sweden  fur- 
nish large  quantities  of  bacon.  It  does  not  always  come  here  directj 
but  sometimes  comes  through  London  and  other  English  towns.  It  is 
mostly  in  pigs,  singed  and  split  in  two,  slightly  smoked,  and  sold  as 
Wiltshire  bacon,  or  at  least  as  of  the  Wiltshire  style  of  cure.  Ireland 
sends  considerable  quantities  here,  but  not  nearly  so  large  a  proportion 
as  is  sent  to  Glasgow  and  the  western  part  of  Scotland. 

'So  statistics  are  at  hand  to  show  the  consumption  of  Scottish  home- 
fed  pigs,  but  it  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
within  the  past  few  years  in  this  district.  The  packers  here  have  a 
method  of  marketing  their  pigs  which  is  steadily  increasing  in  favor 
and  causing  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  smoked-ham  trade. 
They  take  fresh  pigs,  remove  the  bones  and  skin,  and  then  put  them  in 
pickle  three  or  four  days,  after  which  they  are  taken  out  and  cut  into 
four  quarters  and  rolled  up.  This  is  called  ^^The  Ayrshire  Boll,"  the 
meat  of  which,  being  sweet  and  fresh,  readily  finds  a  good  market  ^jid 
is  becoming  highly  esteemed. 

The  prices  of  American  hams  and  bacon  are  lower  than  any  others, 
being  about  10s.  ($2.43)  per  hundredweight  lower  than  those  of  Scotch, 
about  is.  (97  cents)  lower  than  the  Danish,  and  15s.  ($3.65)  per  hundred- 
weight lower  than  the  Irish. 

Dealers  here  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  feeding  of  pigs  in  the  United 
States  on  Indian  com  is  a  mistake;  that  maize  is  not  so  good  a  food 
for  making  bacon  as  pease  or  other  grains,  and  that  a  mixed  diet  is 
still  better. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine  addressed  to  a  firm  of  dealers  here,  who 
also  have  large  interests  at  Dundee,  they  write  to  me,  replying  to  my 
question  whether  they  had  any  suggestions  or  advice  to  offer  American 
packers,  as  follows : .      • 

Ton  may  rely  upon  the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  the  packers  of  baoon  in  your  conntry 
to  adopt  any  fresh  idea  to  improve  the  quality  and  cure  in  tLeir  own  interests,  bat 
if  anyone  coold  discover  a  substance  which  wonld  prevent  the  borax  in  which  the 
bseon  is  packed  from  itself  becoming  tainted  from  lying  on  the  meat  (especially  in 
warm  weather)  and  gradually  eating  into  the  meat,  the  discoverer  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  upon  the  trade  and  upon  mankind. 

COTTON,  ETC, 

There  Is  no  direct  Importation  from  the  XJnited  States  to  this  district 
of  either  cotton  or  cotton- seed  oil.    Cotton  seed  comes  mostly  from 
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Egypt  and  is  pressed  in  the  local  mills.  The  products  of  cotton  seed 
are  at  present  used  in  this  district  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  but  the 
trade  is  constantly  increasing.  The  finished  product  in  cotton-seed 
cake  and  various  edible  preparations  comes  from  the  United  States. 
In  cotton  oil  and  its  derivatives  the  United  States  holds  the  first  place. 
Ko  reliable  statistics  are  at  hand  to  shpw  the  amount  of  the  consump- 
tion in  this  district. 

TOBAOOO. 

There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  tobacco  here,  the  United  States 
furnishing  almost  the  entire  amount  used.  The  quantity  imported  from 
other  countries,  including  Turkey,  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  is  used 
here. 

The  tobacco  from  the  United  States  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  relatively 
than  that  coming  from  Turkey  and  Cuba.  The  best  quality  of  the  last 
named  is  very  high  in  price,  but  it  is  little  used  in  this  district.  Such 
tobacco  is  used  for  cigars  and  cigarettes,  which  are  not  made  to  any 
extent  in  Scotland. 

Scottish  dealers  recommend  that  tobaccos  sent  iiere  from  Ohio  and 
Maryland,  or  the  class  of  leaf  tobacco  called  Ohio  and  Maryland 
tobacco,  should  be  ^^ stripped;"  that  is  to  say,  the  stem  should  be  taken 
from  the  leaf  before  the  tobacco  is  exported. 

FRUITS. 

In  this  district  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  fresh  fruit  used. 
The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Oerlnany, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Cauada.  The  United  States  product 
averages  better  prices  than  the  others;  this  is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  apples.  Dealers  have  no  complaints  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  American  style  of  packing.  On  the  contrary,  they  state  that  they 
consider  the  American  style  of  packing  to  be  perfect. 

The  consumption  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  is  not  very  great  in  this 
district.  Canned  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  etc.,  are  found  in  limited 
quantities  in  the  shops,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against 
canned  goods,  not  only  as  to  canned  fruits,  but  also  canned  meats  and 
vegetables  as  well.  Many  believe  that  it  is  not  only  unhealthy  but 
dangerous  to  use  this  class  of  goods.  Were  this  prejudice  removed,  a 
much  larger  trade  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  in  all  canned 
products.  Very  little  fruit  destined  for  this  district  comes  to  this  port 
direct  from  the  United  States,  much  of  it  being  received  here  by  rail 
from  Glasgow. 

LIQUORS. 

The  consumption  of  wines  and  liquors  in  this  district  is  very  large, 
but  it  is  believed  that  none  of  it,  unless  it  may  be  an  infinitesimal 
quantity  of  rye  and  bourbon  whisky,  comes  from  the  United  States, 
The  wines  are  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  with  a  small  propor* 
tion  from  Germany  and  Madeira. 
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Gider  is  practically  unknown  here,  and  this  part  of  Scotland  would 
be  a  most  promising  field  for  dealers  in  that  article  to  establish  a  market 
for  their  goods. 

SEEDS. 

There  are  no  cloyer  or  grass  seeds  lmx>orted  from  the  United  States. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  import  of  flaxseed  and  of  cotton 
seed.  The  competition  with  America  in  this  latter  line  comes  from 
Egypt,  India,  Bussia,  etc.  No  complaints  are  made  regarding  the 
manner  of  American  shipments.  The  American  style  of  business  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Scottish  trade. 

In  this  report  I  have  endeavored  to  cover  as  fully  as  possible  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  in  the  cii*cular  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Such 
articles  as  are  omitted  are  those  which  are  not  imported  directly  to 
Leith,  or  else  they  are  products  about  which  I  could  obtain  90  reliable 
information  of  value. 


{Bepart  of  Mr,  James  B,  Taney ,  oontuil  at  Belfast,  Ireland.) 

[Belfmst,  the  most  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  city  in  Ireland,  is  situ- 
ated on  Belfast  Lough.  12  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  imports  of  breadstuffs,  linen 
yam,  petroleum,  lumber,  sugar,  wines,  spirits,  etc.,  amount  to  more  than 
$17,000,000  per  annum,  but  its  export  trade  is  very  small,  such  of  its  textile 
fftbries  and  other  manufactured  goods  as  are  not  consumed  in  thtf  British  Islands 
being  shipped  abroad  firom  other  ports.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Irish  linen 
industry,  in  addition  to  which  it  has  shipbuilding,  the  weaving,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  printing  of  cotton  goods,  iron  founding,  rope  making,  and  distilling. 
Popolation  in  1881,  208,122;  in  1891,  255,950.] 

By  way  of  j>reface  I  may  remark  that  some  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  acquiring  accurate  information  about  several  of  the  items 
enumerated.  Many  merchants  and  dealers  to  whom  one  must  apply 
are  suspicious  and  impart  information  reluctantly }  others  again  will 
not  spare  the  time,  hence  reliable  specific  information  is  frequently 
quite  limited.  There  are,  however,  occasional  exceptions.  These  do 
their  best  to  answer  questions  intelligently,  and  to  such  I  am  indebted 
for  whatever  of  value  there  is  in  this  report.^ 

ANIMALS. 

OiMe  and  sheep. — ^The  large  active  industrial  population  in  this 
climate  consume  enormous  quantities  of  these  two  products.    There 

>  Where  no  criticisms  or  recommendations  are  noted,  it  is  understood  that  there 
are  n<me  to  offer,  and  that  dealers  and  buyers  are  satisfied  with  packing,  shipping, 
quality,  etc.  AU  toii9  mentioned  represent  2,240  pounds;  aU  hundredweights  repre- 
sent 112  pounds. 
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are  no  importations  of  fat  cattle  or  sheep;  neither  are  there  for  breed- 
ing or  raising  purposes.  This  district  raises  much  more  than  it  con- 
sumes, and  this  surplus  is  exx>orted  to  Great  Britain.  For  the  year 
1894  there  were  95,286  cattle,  2,863  (dead)  calves,  and  27,960  sheep 
shipped  across  the  channel  from  Belfast.  Prices  have  a  wide  range. 
At  an  advertised  auction  sale  recently  161  head  of  weU-hred  and 
thoroughhred  Shorthorns  were  disposed  of,  and  the  following  are  some 
of  the  sales:  Bulls,  red,  fourteen  months  old,  $175;  one  year  old,  $160; 
eleven  months  old,  $150;  two  and  one-half  years  old,  $140.  Cows, 
nine  years  old,  $80;  eight  years  old,  $97;  six  years  old,  $95;  five  years 
old,  $135.  Heifers,  two  years  old,  $75;  one  year  old,  $72;  eleven 
months  old,  $65. 

Fat  cattle  are  sold  both  in  lump  and  by  the  hundredweight;  the 
maximum  and  minimum  prices  at  this  writing  are  from  $5  to  $10  per 
112  pounds.  Beef  cattle  are  most  desirable  at  two  and  a  half  to  three 
years  old.  Heavy  cattle,  or  cattle  over  three  years  old,  will  not  bring 
as  good  prices  in  proportion  to  their  weight  as  lighter  ones.  Three- 
year-old  beeves,  weighing  from  900  to  1,000  pounds,  command  the  best 
prices. 

Mutton  sheep  of  light  weight  are  in  best  demand.  The  black*£BK;ed 
variety  are  considered  the  choicest.  At  a  weekly  auction  sale  in  this 
city  on  March  28  last  the  following  prices  for  fat  cattle  and  mutton 
sheep  were  realized:  Prime  bullocks  sold  at  $108.27;  heifers  at  $99.07; 
cows,  $82.73;  bulls,  $96.11;  black-faced  wethers,  $9.24;  cross-breds, 
$9.85;  white  faces,  $12.16.  These  prices  were  considered  the  top  of 
the  market.  Milch  cows  sell  at  from. $50  to  $90,  the  prices  depending 
largely  upon  the  season,  condition,  and  breed. 

Horses. — There  are  some  importations  of  horses  from  the  United 
States,  a  few  of  them  being  for  breeding  pur]K)ses,  and  the  remainder 
for  draft  and  carriage  purposes.  American  horses  are  considered 
equally  as  good  and  bring  about  the  same  price  as  horses  of  corre- 
sponding quality  bred  in  Ireland.  There  are  not  a  sufficient  number 
yet  imported  to  arouse  opposition  and  reflection  from  competitive 
sources.  It  is  estimated  that  some  250  were  imported  from  the 
United  States  last  year. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  American  draft  and  carriage  horses  are 
preferred,  breeding  and  condition  being  equal,  to  the  native  bred.  The 
reasons  assigned  are  that  they  are  cheaper,  better  broken,  and  better 
trained.  Five-year-olds  are  most  in  demand.  Buyers  are  learning 
that  horses  mature  earlier  in  the  United  States  than  they  do  here,  and 
that  at  that  age  they  are  well  broken.  There  is  also  a  prevailing  opin^ 
ion  in  some  quarters  that  the  Irish  farmer  does  not  give  the  care  to 
breaking  a  colt  and  training  him  to  harness  that  is  given  in  the  United 
States.  This  market,  however,  relies  mainly  upon  the  south  of  Ireland 
for  its  best  horses,    (rood  carriage  horses  range  in  price  from  $200  to 
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•450;  good  cart  horses  from  $160  to  $200^  and  hacks  tt6jxi  $75  to  $100. 
Ponies,  which  are  in  considerable  demand  for  h'ght  carts  and  vans, 
bring  from  $50  to  $100.  Moles  are  rarely  seen  in  this  market,  there 
being  no  demand  for  them* 

CEREALS. 

Flour  amd  wheat^^There  is  little  to  report  in  this  district  in  regard 
to  floor  and  wheat  that  is  different  from  an  exhaostive  report  poblished 
in  consular  reports  of  April,  1894,  onder  the  head  of  "Extension  of 
markets  for  American  floor."  American  floor  continoes  to  take  prece- 
dence over  all  others  and  the  vast  qoantity  osed  comes  chiefly  from  the 
CJnited  States.  Notwithstanding  the  freqoent  predictions  that  the  im- 
portations of  American  floor  were  boond  to  decrease  with  the  increase 
of  wheat  exports  from  the  Argentine  Bepoblic  and  other  newly  devel- 
oi^ed  far-away  territory,  the  United  States  prodoct  has  more  than  held 
its  own  in  this  section.  In  1894  there  were  76,116  tons  of  floor  imported 
into  Bel&st  (an  increase  of  4,002  tons  over  1893),  95  per  cent  of  which 
came  ih>m  the  United  States.  I  am  informed  that  this  increase  has 
been  generally  maintained  throoghoot  Ireland,  althoogh  the  reverse  is 
Tei>orted  frtun  Scotland  and  England. 

The  condition  of  the  market  is  anything  bot  satisfactory.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  shade  better  than  for  eighteen  months  back,  bot  the  improve- 
ment is  hardly  worth  noticing.  Prices  are  so  variable  that  qootations 
are  of  little  valoe.  On  the  date  of  this  dispatch  winter  patents  were 
quoted  at  $3  per  barrel  delivered;  spring  patents  at  $3.50  wholesale* 
At  retail  winter  patents  are  selling  at  2  cents  per  poond.  Ko  spring 
patent  flours  are  sold  at  retail  in  this  market,  being  booght  in  large 
quantities  either  direct  from  the  millers  and  agents  abroad  or  from  the 
local  commission  merchants;  for,  practically,  the  bakers  sopply  all  the 
bread  consomed. 

Wheat. — ^Ireland  is  entirely  dependent  for  her  sopply  of  breadstoffs 
on  ether  countries.  The  qoantity  of  wheat  raised  on  Irish  land  is  very 
small  and  its  quality  is  unsuitable  for  the  finer  makes  of  floor.  The 
manufacture  of  starch  is  the  use  to  which  Irish  wheat  is  chiefly  applied. 
But  if  it  were  suitable  for  floor  making,  it  woold  be  impossible  for 
farmers  to  raise  wheat  at  a  profit  at  dooble  the  price  that  the  foreign 
article  is  now  selling  in  this  market.  The  sopply  of  wheat  for  the 
north  of  Ireland  is  drawn  from  the  United  States,  Bossia,  India,  Argen- 
tine Bepublic,  Austria,  and  New  Zealand,  in  about  the  order  named, 
although  latterly  Argentine  wheat  has  been  coming  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  heretofore  and  supplanting  the  imports  from  other  countries. 
The  quantity  imported  from  all  sources  into  Belfast  in  1893  was  51,131 
tons,  and  in  1894  40,501  tons.  The  falling  off  is  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  decreased  importations  of  American  floor.  Wheat  is  a 
fluctuating  commodity  and  varies  in  price  from  day  to  day.    During 
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the  year  1894,  however,  the  average  prices  of  the  various  classeB  were 
as  follows: 

Per  ton. 

American  wheat $29.79 

Indian  (Bombay) 29.19 

Australian 28.89 

Cbilean 27.37 

River  Plate 25.54 

Black  Sea 26.76 

American  wheat,  both  wiuter  and  spring,,  is  in  great  favor  in  this 
country,  and  millers  buy  it  more  readily  than,  wheat  produced  in  other 
countries,  and  as  a  rule  will  pay  higher  prices  for  it.  But  it  happens 
very  frequently  that  the  price  demanded  for  American  wheat  by  export- 
ers in  the  United  States  is  liigher  than  that  of  the  wheat  offered  firom 
India,  the  Black  Sea  and  elsewhere,  and  millers  of  course  fall  back  on 
these  countries  for  their  supply.  If  ext  to  American  wheat,  No,  1  Bom- 
bay is  the  greatest  favorite  in  this  district,  then  Australian,  Black  Sea, 
and  Eiver  Plate,  in  the  order  named.  Eiver  Plate  wheat  is  considered 
the  least  desirable  by  millers  here. 

Maize, — Indian  corn  is  not  raised  in  Ireland.  A  very  large  quantity, 
however,  is  used  for  feeding  purposes.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  Eussia,  and  Houmania.  If  the  potato,  turnip,  and  other 
similar  crops  are  large,  stock  is  fed  to  a  less  extent  on  com  and  the 
demand  correspondingly  diminishes,  and  vice  versa. 

There  is  a  slight  preference,  prices  being  equal,  for  the  Eussian  and 
Eoumanian  product  over  that  from  America.  The  reason  assigned  is 
that  it  looks  better  and  is  much  harder.  The  corn  from  the  Black  Sea 
ports  is  smaller  by  half  than  the  American,  and  no  doubt  dries  out 
quicker.  The  consumer  admits  that  the  American  corn  is  sweeter  than 
any  other,  but  as  it  is  only  for  feeding  stock  that  he  wants  it  he  does 
not  attach  any  importance  to  this  quality;  it  is  quantity  he  is  seeking, 
and  he  believes  the  Black  Sea  corn,  bushel  for  bushel,  yields  more  meal, 
than  the  American.  Prices  vary  so  frequently  that  present  quotations 
are  of  little  value.  Black  Sea  corn  is  selling  at  present  at  61  cents  per 
bushel.  The  short  crop  in  the  United  States  last  year  has  made  the 
demand  for  American  corn  very  light,  for  when  prices  are  the  same  the 
consumers  prefer  the  Black  Sea  article. 

Oats. — The  consumption  of  oats  in  this  consular  district  is  very  large. 
When  the  Irish  crop  is  good  little  is  imported,  but  when  poor  the  sit- 
uation is  reversed.  It  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  about  %  per 
cent  of  the  oats  consumed  are  foreign.  Eussia  frirnishes  about  20  per 
cent  and  Germany  the  remainder.  There  are  few  American  oats  con- 
sumed here.  It  is  alleged  that  the  climate  ripens  the  oats  before  they 
are  properly  matured,  hence  when  cut  they  are  only  partly  ftUed  and 
lacking  in  weight.  Oats,  it  is  claimed,  require  more  moisture  and  more 
time  to  mature  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  get  in  the  United  States. 
Oanadian  oats  were  introduced  some  years  ago  for  seeding  purpose6| 
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but  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  hull  they  were  never  in  demand. 
The  white  oats  appear  to  be  preferred  to  the  black,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  starch  they  contain. 

Quotations. — ^Home-grown  white  oats,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  $25.50 
to  926;  black,  $24.50;  Poland,  $24.40  to  $26.80. 

Meal  [oat  or  maize). — There  is  a  large  consumption  for  feeding  stock. 
Only  a  few  sample  lots  are  imported  and  those  come  from  the  United 
State&  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  that  is  used  is  ground  by  the  local 
mills.  Oatmeal  is  very  largely  used  both  for  the  table  and  feeding 
stock.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  family  in  all  this  consular  district  into 
whose  diet  oatmeal  does  not  largely  enter.  It  is  considered  strength- 
ening, wholesome,  and  palatable,  and  the  people  generally  are  very  fond 
of  it.  When  the  home  crop  is  poor  or  scarce,  some  little  is  imported, 
but  not  over  5  per  cent  at  the  outside,  and  that  comes  i&om  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  about  even  quantities.  The  importations  are 
between  seasons,  i.  e.,  from  May  to  September.  The  Scotch  and  Irish 
oatmeals  are  considered  so  much  superior  to  the  American  that  they 
command  higher  prices  by  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  the  prejudice  is 
so  strong  against  the  foreign  product  that  it  will  take  much  patience, 
time,  and  proof  to  remove  it.  Oatmeal  for  this  market  should  be  put 
np  in  close,  substantial  sacks  of  140  pounds  and  280  pounds.  At  this 
writing  quotations  are :  Irish  extra  fine,  $60.82  per  ton ;  pin  head,  $53.53 
per  ton;  "carlow  cut,"  $60.82  per  ton;  flake,  $65.69  per  ton. 

Barley. — ^The  consumption  is  very  large.  Last  year  26,341  tons  were 
imported,  equal  to  about  90  or  95  per  cent  of  all  that  was  consumed 
for  other  than  malting  purx)oses.  The  imported  article  is  used  princi- 
pally for  feeding  stock,  although  some  little  of  the  best  qualities  is 
utQized  for  malting  purposes.  The  Black  Sea  ports  furnish  the  major 
X>ortion  of  the  foreign  supply.  That  which  is  imported  from  Canada 
stands  very  high,  and  is  generally  bought  by  the  maltsters,  who  buy 
the  very  best  the  market  affords.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  grown  are 
nearly  all  sold  for  malting  purposes.  I  can  learn  of  no  barley  coming 
to  this  market  from  the  United  States,  and  the  reason  assigned  is  that 
the  price  is  too  high.  I  am  informed  that  some  California  barley  has 
been  bought  for  malting  in  other  sections  of  the  Ejngdom. 

Qttoto^ioiw.— California,  $29.19  to  $34.06  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds; 
Canadian,  $21.89  to  $24.33;  Russian,  $14.60  to  $17.03;  all  delivered. 

Olueose. — ^The  demand  for  glucose  is  light  in  this  market.  About 
375  tons  were  imported  last  year,  coming  exclusively  from  the  United 
States.  Consumers  dex)end  wholly  on  importations.  There  is  only  one 
brand  of  glucose  called  for  here,  that  being  44^  water  white  liquid* 
The  price  fluctuates  at  difi'erent  periods.  It  is  now  quoted  at  from 
$2.12  to  $2.19  per  112  i)ounds.  About  five  years  ago  Germany  snp- 
plied  this  market  with  glucose  made  from  potatoes.  'Later,  the  Amer- 
ican article,  manufactured  from  com,  supplanted  the  German  article, 
because  much  cheaper.    It  is  asserted  that  if  the  com  crop  is  short  in 
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the  United  States  and  the  potato  crop  very  large  in  Gerniaiiy,  tke 
product  of  the  latter  will  be  again  in  demand.  The  only  defect 
observed  in  American  shipments  is  with  the  packing.  The  casks  are 
often  too  weak  and  poorly  sealed,  and  upon  arrival  are  in  a  leaky  con- 
dition. One  firm  reports  that  upon  the  arrival  of  a  hundred-barrel 
invoice,  5  per  cent  of  the  glucose  was  found  to  have  been  lost  by  leak- 
age. This  defect  can  be  easily  remedied  by  better  sealing  and  strongs 
casks. 

Starch. — ^There  is  a  fair  consumption,  and  about  three-fourths  is 
imported.  The  starch  manufactured  here  in  1894  was  approximately 
2y(K)0  tons,  of  which  636  tons  were  exported  in  casks.  It  is  all  made 
from  wheat)  and  is  largely  used  by  textile  manufactories.  In  former 
years  Golman's  starch,  manufactured  in  England,  almost  monopolized 
the  family  trade;  but  the  cheaper  continental  product  has  made  con- 
siderable inroads  upon  it.  Very  little  starch  comes  from  the  United 
States.  That  which  is  imported  from  foreign  countries  comes  mainly 
from  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  far 
better  value  in  those  starches  than  in  any  other  make.  The  reason 
given  for  this  growing  popularity  is  that  the  refining  process  is  mach 
better — at  least  it  seems  to  give  greater  satisfaction.  '  The  countries 
named  have  of  late  years  taken  particular  pains  to  learn  what  this 
market  most  needed  in  the  way  of  quality,  packing,  and  other  condi- 
tions and  details  in  order  to  make  their  goods  popular.  Their  methods 
of  doing  this  were  to  send  over  experts,  who  made  it  their  business  to 
thoroughly  examine,  understand,  and  report  what  was  essential  to  adapt 
their  goods  for  this  market  and  to  create  a  demand  for  them.  The  work 
of  these  representatives  is  now  bearing  fipuit.  The  cost  of  production 
in  Belgium  and  Germany  is  reported  to  be  less  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  a  great  point  in  their  favor. 

Prices  vary  but  little  and  only  at  considerable  intervals.  TThe  Eng^- 
lish  article  sells  at  $6.80  per  112  pounds,  the  German  at  fi*om  $5.28  to 
$6.19.  The  former  is  put  up  in  1  pound  packages,  the  latter  in  4,  8 
and  16  ounce  packages.  Both  brands  sell  at  retail  at  the  same  price, 
namely,  8  cents  per  pound.  The  following  are  another  set  of  quota- 
tions for  large  quantities,  put  up  in  casks  of  all  sizes : 

Starch  made  firom  Indiaii  wheat • $87.60 

Starch  made  in  Scotland  from  maize 48.65 

starch  made  in  the  United  States  from  maize 43. 80 

German  farina 53.53 

Dutch  farina 53.58 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese, — ^There  is  a  large  consumption  of  cheese,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is 
imported.  The  United  States  and  Canada  furnish  most  of  the  supply. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  fine  cheese,  such  as  English  cheddar,  is 
brought  here  for  the  high-class  trade.    Formerly  the  United  States 
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supplied  the  major  x>ortioD  of  the  cheese  consumed,  but  at  preseBt  the 
Canadian  product  is  in  greater  demand  and  more  of  it  is  sold.  Retailers 
will  even  pay  more  for  it,  and  prefer  it  to  the  United  States  product. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Canadian  is  better  and  firmer  made,  cooler  and 
milder  in  flavor,  and  keeps  better.  In  brief,  it  is  considered  more  uni- 
form, and  superior  in  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  a  good  cheese. 
One  importer  tells  me  that  in  his  opinion  the  best  makes  of  American 
elieese  would  command  a  good  sale  here  if  shipped  under  the  factory 
marks,  and  if  pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  quality  uniform.  Below  I 
submit  the  statement  of  a  large  wholesale  dealer  why  United  States 
eheese  has  lost  its  prestige  in  this  market: 

United  States  makes  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been  steadily  losing 
ground  here  and  Canadian  have  been  taking  their  place.  This  has  been  largely 
eaiised  by  the  mnch  greater  proportion  of  inferior  cheese  sent  in  from  the  United 
fttaiaSy  some  of  which  is  sold  by  dealers  as  of  the  finest  quality  at  abont  48  cents  per 
hundredweight  (112  pounds)  below  the  value  of  the  really  finest,  and  the  impression 
has  got  round  that  United  States  cheese  is  not  produced  of  equal  quality  to  Canadian. 
The  principal  demand  here  is  for  the  finest  cheese,  or  what  people  think  to  be  so, 
and  ret:iileT8  in  their  desire  to  have  the  finest  will  now  in  most  cases  have  nothing 
hot  Canadian.  Even  the  finest  United  States  cheeses,  perhaps  really  better  than 
the  Canadian  beside  them,  will  be  regarded  doubtfully  and  the  Canadian  taken  in 
preference  at  a  higher  price.  If  there  was  any  plan  by  which  really  fine  cheese  of 
United  States  make,  in  good  keeping  condition,  could  be  marked  in  some  authorita- 
tive way,  and  the  date  of  making  put  on  each  cheese  so  that  it  could  not  be  obliter- 
ated, it  would  likely  give  retailers  confidence  in  buying  them  and  so  bring  back 
the  trade. 

Canadian  cheese  is  quoted  at  $12.65  per  112  x>onnds;  United  States 
at  $11.92. 

There  was  sold  last  year,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ballymena,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  skim-milk  cheese,  with  some  margarin  added. 
These  were  made  and  shipped  by  margarin  factories  in  Scotland  and 
were  sold  at  about  $6  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds),  and  retailed  at 
8  cents  per  pound.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  trade  will  continue 
when  consumers  know  what  the  article  really  is.  Light,  straw-colored 
cheeses  suit  this  market  best. 

Butter, — ^About  one-fourth  of  the  vast  quantity  of  butter  consumed 
hereabouts  is  imported,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  owing  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  their  product,  suppljring  the  major  portion  of  it.  At  one 
time  France  exported  a  considerable  quantity,  but  it  is  annually 
becoming  smaller.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  sending  butter  to 
this  country  by  the  aid  of  cold  storage.  The  quantity  is  reported  to  be 
increasing  and  the  quality  gives  fair  satisfaction.  The  importations 
usually  diminish  with  the  arrival  of  the  warm  months.  The  Irish 
dairymen  make  nearly  all  their  surplus  during  the  late  spring  and 
summer  months,  putting  it  in  brine  and  storing  it  until  cold  weather 
sets  in  and  prices  are  higher,  which  may  account  for  the  large  importa- 
tions. There  is  much  agitation  all  over  Ireland  on  the  question  of 
butter  making,  and  extraordinary  efforts  are  being  constantly  made  in 
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tbe  way  of  publishing,  circulating,  and  giving  instruction  in  improved 
methods. 

After  a  most  diligent  inquiry  I  can  find  no  merchant  who  handles 
American  butter.  Several  years  ago  it  had  some  foothold  in  this  mar- 
ket, but  at  present  there  appears  to  be  no  demand  for  it.  The  reason 
assigned  is  its  poor  quality.  One  dealer  tells  me  that  good  margarine 
is  preferred  to  the  imported  product  and  sells  for  more.  Another  says 
that  if  America  wishes  to  establish  a  large  trade  she  will  have  to  send 
only  the  finest  quality  of  centrifugal  creamery  butter;  that  this  is  the 
quality  that  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  sending,  and  because  of  the 
improved  methods  of  making  superior  and  uniform  quality  it  takes  the' 
lead  of  all  competitors. 

In  round  numbers,  the  importations  into  this  consular  district  last 
year  were  over  1,500,000  pounds.  At  no  period  during  the  winter  was 
the  price  higher  than  30  cents  per  pound  at  retail  for  the  very  best 
centrifugal  creamery,  and  on  March  26  it  was  selling  at  from  22  to  24 
cents  for  the  same  quality.  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  geographically 
a  great  advantage  as  regards  this  market  over  their  more  distant  com- 
petitors, while  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  their  product  place 
them  in  the  very  front  rank  even  in  competition  with  local  dairies. 

The  Danish  butter  dealers  appreciate  the  value  of  this  trade,  and  by 
intelligent  and  careful  catering  they  have  pushed  other  countries  nearly 
out  of  the  market.  They  have  their  business  system  so  perfected  by 
means  of  a  very  comprehensive  telegraphic  code  that  the  time  and 
expense  of  placing  and  filling  orders  and  receiving  goods  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Danish  butter  is  firmly  packed  in  small  barrels  containing  from  90  to 
110  pounds  each.  A  layer  of  waxed  paper  envelopes  the  butter,  and 
this  in  turn  is  sparingly  covered  at  top  and  bottom  with  fine  salt  The 
color  most  in  demand  is  pale  straw,  but  the  maker  is  always  prepared 
to  give  the  tint  that  is  most  desired,  as  the  telegraphic  code  provides 
for  all  requirements. 

Present  wholesale  quotations:  Best  Danish  creamery,  18  to  20  cents 
per  pound,  delivered ;  best  local  product,  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  higher; 
lower  grades,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  offered,  but  are  in  light 
demand.  Butter  has  not  been  so  low  in  this  market  for  years,  and  the 
quality  was  never  better.  The  imminent  danger  of  losing  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  lucrative  trade  has  spurred  the  Irish  dairymen  to  making 
higher  grades  than  heretofore.  It  is  conceded  that  they  have  the 
natural  advantages,  but  that  they  are  still  deficient  in  the  art. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — ^This  being  a  large  manufacturing  community,  there  is 
a  large  consumption  of  fresh  meats.  Ireland  raises  considerably  more 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  than  her  population  consumes.    During  the 
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months  of  Jannary  and  Febrnary  last  there  were  shipped  across  the 
channel  from  here  to  Great  Britain  71,024  cattle,  22,564  sheep,  and 
143,3d3  hogs.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  only  reason  that  foreign 
meat  is  sold  in  this  market  is  because  it  is  cheaper,  while  the  quality  is 
folly  as  good.  Of  the  foreign  supply,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  the  chief  sources.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  two — 
it  is  an  classed  as  American.  Some  mutton  and  lamb  carcasses  are  sent 
from  Anstraliain  cold  storage,  and  I  learn  that  steamships  now  building 
lor  the  Australian  trade  are  provided  with  the  most  improved  refriger- 
ating compartments,  with  the  object  of  promoting  and  building  up  the 
firesh-meat  trade  with  Australia.  In  the  future,  therefore,  the  importa- 
tions from  that  country  are  almost  sure  to  increase. 

At  retail  the  prices  of  American  meats  are  from  4  to  6  cents  per 
pound  less  than  that  of  the  local  article,  although  the  imported  are 
equally  good  and  often  better.  The  American  is  preferred  to  the  Aus- 
tralian. Dealers  and  others  interested  in  protecting  the  home-grown 
meats  and  in  maintaining  prices,  do  all  in  their  power  to  prejudice  the 
public  against  the  foreign  product,  but  the  difference  in  price  is  so  great 
that  there  is  always  a  good  demand.  The  best  cuts  sell  at  from  12  to 
16  cents  per  pound,  while  the  best  cuts  of  home  raised  sell  at  from  14 
to  20  cents  'per  pound.  Frequently  American  meat  offered  in  this  mar- 
ket has  been  handled  badly.  Lack  of  care  in  shipping  and  packing  is 
plainly  noticeable.  The  edges  and  corners  of  quarters  are  so  bruised 
and  discolored  that  buyers  are  prejudiced  on  sight.  To  avoid  this 
defect  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  quarters  should  be  covered  with 
strong,  thick,  white  muslin  cloth,  so  that  they  may  not  come  into  actual 
contact  with  the  ice.  All  American  fresh  meats  sold  in  this  market 
come  via  Liverpool. 

Canned  meats. — ^There  is  very  little  demand  for  canned  meats.  Occa- 
sionally and  increasingly  there  is  a  call  for  corned  beef,  which  article 
comes  entirely  from  the  United  States,  there  being  no  competition. 
Wi&  the  large  supply  of  fresh  meats  at  moderate  prices  and  the  char- 
acter of  this  climate,  there  is  little  chance  of  pushing  the  trade  in 
canned  meats. 

Ham  and  bacon. — ^The  consumption  is  enormous.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  even  approximately  to  what  extent  consumers  depend  upon 
the  foreign  supply.  I  am  informed  there  are  more  hogs  raised  in  this 
district  than  are  necessary  to  supply  the  total  consumption,  but  that 
more  than  the  surplus  is  exported  annually  to  Great  Britain,  and 
that  consequently  there  arises  a  demand  for  the  foreign  product.  In 
1893  there  were  37,411  and  in  1894  51,811  hogs  shipped  from  Belfast  to 
English  and  Scotch  ports.  The  most  likely  reason  for  this  export  is 
that  the  Irish  product  commands  a  much  higher  price  (from  15  to  20 
per  cent)  than  the  American,  so  the  raisers  sell  their  own  stock,  mostly, 
and  buy  the  foreign  article  for  their  own  use.    "So  foreign  country 
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andertakes  to  compete  with  the  XJuited  States  in  pork.  A  small 
amount  of  Danish  and  Swedish  pork  comes  to  this  market,  but  it  is  in 
demand  only  for  the  higher-classed  trade.  The  demand  varies  with  the 
price.  If  pork  is  low  in  the  United  States,  there  is  more  of  it  sold, 
and  if  it  is  high,  there  is  less.  One  estimate  places  American  hog 
products  at  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption.  Nearly  all  the  pork 
imported,  whether  hams,  shoulders,  sides,  backs,  or  middles,  comes 
cored,  in  boxes,  and  upon  arrival  goes  through  the  several  processes  of 
washing,  drying,  smoking,  etc.,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  customers. 

Wholesale  prices  fluctuate  so  often  and  so  rapidly  that  it  is  useless 
to  quote  them.  At  retail,  the  American  product  sells  at  from  10  to  16 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  cut,  and  the  Irish  at  from  12  to  20  cents. 

There  is  no  complaint  as  regards  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  but  as  to 
quality  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  Amer- 
ican pork.   One  dealer  says: 

The  hams  are  entirely  too  heavy  and  the  meat  is  too  rich.  When  a  ham  is  over 
10  or  12  pounds  the  demand  falls  off  and  the  price  mnst  he  lowered.  If  th«  seller 
wants  to  increase  his  export  trade,  his  pigs  mnst  he  of  lighter  weight.  To  do  tbia 
raisers  must  change  the  breed,  and  mnst  feed  with  less  maize  and  more  small  grain. 

The  weight  that  is  most  highly  recommended  is  from  150  to  175 
pounds.  Pigs  of  this  weight  will  command,  on  the  hoof,  from  three- 
fourths  to  1  cent  more  per  pound.  The  agents  of  this  same  firm  in  the 
United  States  have  orders  not  to  buy  a  hog  weighing  over  200  pounds. 
Another  firm  reports  that  some  of  their  recent  importations  of  hams 
from  the  United  States  had  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.because  they  were 
too  rich  and  heavy,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  given 
specific  orders  that  they  were  not  to  exceed  14  pounds.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  American  raisers  and  dealers  that  if  they  want  to 
increase  their  trade  in  this  market  the  pork  should  not  only  be  sweet 
and  in  good  condition,  but  much  below  the  average  size.  There  are  so 
many  large  cities  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  whose  populations 
are  mostly  employed  in  factories  where  the  atmosphere  is  close  and  the 
craving  for  strong,  rich  food  is  considerably  modified.  Pork,  in  its 
many  forms,  is  one  of  their  chief  articles  of  food,  and  in  making  their 
purchases  they  nearly  all  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  less  rich  and 
lighter  meat.  Buyers  for  one  packing  firm  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
Berkshire  pigs.  The  Yorkshire  is  highly  recommended  for  sweetness 
and  lighter  meat. 

Lard. — Comparatively  speaking,  the  consumption  of  lard  is  not  large, 
and  it  is  confined  to  the  best  native  lard  on  the  one  hand  and  cheap 
mixtures  on  the  other.  In  1893  there  were  3,718  tons  and  in  1894  only 
2,816  tons  of  lard  imported  through  the  port  of  Belfast.  It  came 
almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  and  included  what  is  called 
prime  western  steam  lard,  in  tierces,  and  mixtures  and  compounds  in 
pails.    The  refiners  here,  after  handling,  and  in  some  cases^  it  is  alleged, 
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inteoducing  lard  Btearin  or  oleo  steariu,  reship  it  to  Great  Britaio. 
This  export  is  larger  than  the  import^  as  the  following  figures  show : 


• 

Imported. 

Bxported. 

19m 

Tons, 
3,718 
2,816 

Tons. 
6,430 
6  074 

laM 

The  reputation  of  American  lard  is  at  a  discount  and  the  article  is 
rarely  sold  to  families  as  such.  The  Irish  product  commands  a  better 
price;  in  fact,  the  consumer  will  scarcely  buy  American  lard  if  he  can 
get  the  home  product.  It  is  charged  that  tampering  with  it,  both  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  this  side,  is  responsible  for  its 
unpopularity. 

Quotations  vary  with  the  season  and  supply.  At  present  pure  Irish 
lard  commands  from  $9  to  $11.50  x>er  112  pounds,  according  to  quality 
and  manner  of  packing.  American  lard,  in  tierces,  sells  at  $9  per  112 
pounds. 

Oleomargarine. — This  product  is  not  sold  in  this  vicinity,  as  there  are 
no  butterine  or  margarin  factories  here.  Oleo  stearin  is  imported  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  supply  coming  chiefly  from  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Holland,  with  an  occasional  shipment  from  the  United 
States.  The  latter  has  frequently  turned  out,  it  is  charged,  unsweet 
and  unsuitable  for  the  importer's  purposes,  and,  therefore,  not  much  in 
demand. 

COTTON,  ETC. 

Raw  cotton. — ^The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  consumed  is  inappreciable, 
as  there  are  no  cotton  spinners  in  this  vicinity.  All  the  textile  manu- 
facturers receive  their  supplies  of  cotton  yarns  from  across  the  channel, 
pTincii>ally  from  Manchester. 

Cott4>n  seed. — ^There  are  no  crushers  in  this  district,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  learn  no  importations  of  cotton  seed. 

Cotton-seed  oU. — ^There  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  American  cotton- 
seed oil  imported  for  cooking  purposes  among  bakers  and  others,  as  a 
substitute  for  lard  and  lard  oil,  but  the  trade  does  not  promise  to 
devdop  rapidly.  Fine  French  Arachide  (peanut)  oil  is  preferred,  being 
free  from  taste  and  smell  and  less  liable  to  congeal  in  cold  weather. 
For  soap-making  purposes  there  is  a  considerable  consumption  of 
cottonseed  oil,  which  is  chiefly  imported  from  England,  the  prices  for 
the  oil  being  lower  than  those  for  the  American,  while  the  quality  is 
equally  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Price  per  ton,  English  refined, 
$82.75;  varying  with  the  demand. 

on  edke. — ^No  cake  is  made  here;  the  supply  all  comes  from  the  States, 
via  Liverpool,  and  from  England,  the  former  furnishing  most  of  the 
supply.  The  consumption  varies  greatly  in  difi'ereut  localities  in  this 
consular  district,  and  while  only  300  tons  entered  the  port  of  Belfast 
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last  year,  nearly  6,000  tons  entered  the  port  of  Londonderry,  only  80 
miles  distant.  Some  cotton  seed  comes  from  India  and  E^ypt,  and  is 
manufactured  into  cake  in  Great  Britain.  All  the  cake  imported  into 
Belfast  is  American,  mostly  decorticated,  and  it  is  in  favor  for  feeding 
cattle.  The  demand  is  growing,  and  if  a  propaganda  were  inaugurated 
among  farmers  and  stock  feeders  as  to  the  value  of  the  decorticated 
article,  and  the  methods  of  using  it  with  safety  and  advantage  were 
thoroughly  explained,  it  is  believed  that  the  trade  would  increase 
rapidly.  It  is  also  urged  that  manufacturers  of  American  decorticated 
cake  would  rapidly  stimulate  the  demand  by  keeping  the  cake  of  a 
uniform  quality,  as  the  many  grades  give  competitors  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  unfavorable  criticism. 

The  prices  for  American  decorticated  cake  range  from  $19.46  to 
$29.19  per  ton.    No  other  brand  is  quoted. 

Linseed  cake. — There  is  a  very  large  and  increasing  consumption  and 
the  entire  supply  is  imported,  America  andBussia  furnishing  the  major 
portion.  Some  of  the  British  cities  are  endeavoring  to  work  up  a  trade 
in  this  market.  Hitherto  the  linseed  cake  imported  came  chiefly  from 
America,  but  during  the  last  year  Bussian  cake  has  been  selling  so 
cheaply  that  it  has  to  a  large  extent  displaced  American,  it  being  pre> 
ferred  on  account  of  its  superior  richness  in  oil  and  therefore  better 
feeding  qualities.  It  is  stated  as  containing  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
oil,  while  the  American  contains  but  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  The  Bussian 
cake  is  not  subjected  to  so  great  a  pressure  as  the  American,  and  bein^ 
softer  and  cleaner  is  more  in  favor  with  the  crushers.  The  bags  used 
in  shipping  American  cake  are  lacking  in  strength,  and  it  is  alleged 
about  one  ton  to  every  hundred  is  lost.  If  manufacturers  would  pack 
their  cakes  in  good  strong  sacks  of  uniform  weight,  say  280  pounds 
each,  it  would  be  much  appreciated  by  importers  and  would  help  trade. 

Quotations. — Prime  western,  $24.^  to  $36.49  per  ton;  fiussian^ 
$24.33  to  $41.36  per  ton. 

Cottolene  and  other  compounds, — Cottolene  is  not  known  in  this  mar- 
ket, but  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported  as  an  ingredient  in  lard 
compounds,  called  "lardine,"  etc. 

TOBACCO. 

Unmanufactured. — ^This  country  depends  entirely  on  the  foreign  sup- 
ply for  the  large  quantity  consumed.  There  are  no  specific  returns  at 
hand  to  indicate  what  proportion  comes  from  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  America  furnishes  all  the  supply.  The  total  quan- 
tity, manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  received  at  the  port  of  Bel- 
fast daring  the  year  1894  was  2,632  tons.  Interrogatories  as  to  how  the 
product  is  sold  and  at  what  prices,  and  as  to  whether  the  American  is 
relatively  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  other  countries,  have  elicited 
little  valuable  information.  The  reason  assigned  is  the  great  difference 
between  the  American  product  and  that  of  other  countries.    An  i^ver- 
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age  price  for  the  current  season  is  given  at  87  cents,  which  includes  the 
specific  duty  of  77  cents.  One  prominent  importing  firm  presents  the 
following  criticism: 

Refiuring  to  yoar  qneetion  a«  to  defeota  in  American  goods  shipped  to  this  country, 
there  are  two  which  we  wish  to  pat  hefore  yon,  and  if  they  were  removed  or  largely 
modified  we  have  no  doabt  it  would  contribute  to  the  value  of  American  goods 
when  shipped,  here.  The  first  is  that  tobacco  is  not  put  up  in  uniformly  dry  condi- 
tion, a  fact  which  detracts  very  much  from  its  value,  as,  owing  to  there  being  a 
moistore  limit  on  manufactured  tobacco  ilk  this  country,  the  excessive  moisture  of 
American  tobacco  is  so  much  loss  to  the  manufacturer  here.  Duty  has  to  be  paid  on 
this  moistoTO,  and  in  addition  the  manufacturer  on  this  side  has  to  put  on  a  corre- 
spondingly leas  quantity,  owing  to  the  restrictions  we  have  mentioned. 

The  second  point  which  we  would  bring  under  your  notice  is  the  rather  careless 
way  in  which  the  tobacco  is  packed  into  hogsheads,  sufficient  care  not  being  used 
to  make  a  selection,  so  that  one  part  of  the  hogshead  contains  a  long  leaf  and  the 
other  a  short  and  broken  leaf,  the  difference  in  value  in  the  two  classes  being  some- 
times  6  to  8  cents  per  pound  or  even  more. 

If  the  two  points  we  have  mentioned  had  careful  and  systematic  attention  on 
your  side^  they  Trould  very  considerably  raise  the  value  of  American  exports. 

Manufactured, — Some  is  imported  firom  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
but  not  much;  of  this  the  smoking  tobaccos  come  from  the  former  and 
the  cigars  from  the  latter.    Comparatively  few  Havana  or  other  expen- 
sive cigars  come  to  this  market.    Yery  little  comes  from  the  United 
States  except  cigarettes  and  a  small  quantity  of  cavendish.    Why  this 
is  so  is  difiScult  to  say.    There  are  several  large  and  successful  maim- 
fisMstorers  in.  this  district  who  buy  nearly  all  their  leaf  in  the  United 
States  and  convert  it  into  the  many  varieties  of  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco.    Besides  furnishing  the  major  portion  of  the  local  consump- 
tion, these  manufacturers  exported  last  year  to  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  1,782  tons.    In  order  to  make  a  market  for  American  tobacco 
in  its  various  forms,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  accurately  the 
wants  of  the  trade.   A  great  obstacle  is  the  heavy  duty,  which  is  from 
07|  cents  to  $1.21§  per  pound  on  the  different  forms  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  but  even  with  this  heavy  duty  60  per  cent  of  all  the  cigarettes 
sold  come  from  the  United  States.    Good  American  cigars,  made  and 
dried  to  suit  the  trade,  should  sell  as  readily  as  cigarettes.    Foreign 
plug  and  smoking  tobaccos  would  have  more  difllculty  in  gaining  a 
foothold,  as  the  local  manufacturers  not  only  sell  at  a  close  margin  but 
cater  closely  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  trade.    The  many  grades 
and  fluctuations  in  prices  make  reliable  quotations  impossible.    Most 
of  the  imi>orted  articles  come  via  Glasgow  or  LiverpooL 

FBUITS. 

Fresh  firuiU. — ^There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  apples  and 
oranges  and  a  very  limited  consumption  of  pears,  pineapples,  and 
grapes.  Green  apples  are  raised  in  this  district  with  but  indifferent 
success,  except  where  artificial  means  are  resorted  to,  and  the  better 
(jusdities  are  so  expensive  that  they  come  under  the  head  of  luxuries. 
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per  dozen  glass  jars ;  cans  at  $3.22.  It  Ti^ill  be  observed  that  the  Aeal€r 
pays  bat  a  fraction  more  for  the  French  frait  than  for  the  American, 
and  can  sell  it  to  the  consumer  readily  at  from  3  to  6  cents  more  per 
package.  It  is  suggested  that  if  the  American  packer  would  introdooe 
glass  jars  the  trade  in  fruits  would  largely  increase,  providing  the 
wholesale  prices  were  not  enhanced  by  the  change  from  tin  to  glass. 
There  is  a  general  prejudice  against  both  fruit  and  vegetables  being 
packed  in  tins. 

JVute. — ^The  consumption  is  very  light,  and  confined  to  English  iral- 
nuts,  almonds,  and  cream  nuts  and  hazelnuts,  the  quantity  used  being 
in  the  order  named.  The  opinion  among  dealers  is  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  work  up  a  demand  for  American  nuts. 

LIQUORS. 

Wines. — ^There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  wines,  but  probably 
not  as  large  a  one  as  in  other  sections  of  the  Kingdom,  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  Consumers  depend  altogether  on  imi)ortation8  for 
their  supply,  and  more  French  wines  are  used  than  of  the  wines  of  all 
other  countries  combined.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  American, 
and  Italian  wines  follow  in  the  order  named.  There  is  some  little 
demand  for  Australian  wines,  but  they  are  reported  to  be  tosing  groand, 
Galifornian  taking  their  place.  It  has  only  been  within  the  past  two 
years  that  American  wines  have  had  any  foothold  in  this  market. 
They  come  altogether  from  California  and  are  principally  of  the  claret 
variety,  with  an  occasional  inquiry  for  burgundy.  White  wines,  ports, 
and  champagnes  are  rarely  inquired  for.  French  and  Spanish  wines 
have  so  long  had  the  monopoly  of  the  market  that  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  wines  from  countries  that  are  not  generally  known 
as  wine  producers. 

The  people  are  exceedingly  conservative  and  quite  averse  to  changes, 
so  that  an  article  of  consumption,  such  as  wines,  to  attract  dealers 
must  not  only  be  of  good  quality,  but  considerably  cheax>er.  They  do 
not  care  to  handle  an  article  that  is  new  on  the  market  and  requiree 
^'  pushing,"  without  it  is  of  value.  As  the  demand  for  California  wines 
is  on  the  increase  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  these  essential  qual- 
ities, and  if  they  are  uniformly  maintained  the  consumption  is  sure  to 
increase  with  each  succeeding  season.  In  1893  there  were  about  800 
imperial  gallons  of  California  clarets  and  burgundies  imported  into 
Belfast,  and  in  1894  there  were  about  1,100  imperial  gallons.  These 
quantities  represent  California  wines,  sold  as  such.  It  is  charged  that 
a  great  deal  of  California  claret  and  burgundy  is  sold  over  the  counter 
as  French  wine. 

As  to  the  prices  of  the  wines  of  different  countries,  dealers  are  loth  to 
make  quotations  that  would  be  of  value  to  growers  and  exporters  in 
the  United  States.  One  wine  merchant  tells  me  that  French  clarets 
f^re  sold  this  season  all  the  wa^  froni  91{f  to  $500  per  hogshead  of  4S 
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imperial  gallons;  another  says  that  prices  so  depend  upon  the  brand 
and  vintage  that  quotations  are  impossible.  A  very  good  table  claret 
can  be  bought  here  at  $80  per  hogshead  of  48  gallons,  and  white  wines 
of  similar  quality ,  say  two  years  old,  at  $125.  The  American  clarets 
are  sold  at  less  than  any  other  wine  except  Italian,  the  average  retail 
price  for  a  fair  American  table  claret  being  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  dozen 
quart  bottles.  The  only  criticism  of  California  wines  worth  mention- 
iog  is  that  they  contain  more  sediment,  and  that  the  newer  wines  have 
what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  a  slight  '^  inky''  taste.  Such  criticisms 
may,  however,  be  without  foundation  and  put  in  circulation  by  com- 
petitive dealers. 

Brandies. — ^The  only  brandy  used  is  French,  and  comparatively  little 
of  that,  the  Irish  whiskies  taking  its  place.  An  imperial  quart  of  good 
Irish  whisky  will  cost  from  $1  to  $1.25,  while  the  same  quantity  of  good 
French  brandy  will  cost  a  third  more. 

Beer. — There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  lager  beer,  English  ales  and 
Irish  and  Scotclf  stouts  monopolizing  the  market  for  malt  liquors. 

Older. — ^The  use  of  cider  hereabouts  is  practically  nil. 

SEEDS. 

Olover  or  other  grass  seeds, — ^The  consumption'  of  clover  seed,  while 
not  so  large  as  in  past  years,  amounts  to  considerable.  The  perennial 
and  Italian  seeds  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  clover.  All  clover 
seed  is  imported,  the  damp  climate  not  permitting  its  cultivation  in  this 
district.  America  furnishes  the  major  portion,  followed  by  Canada, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Bussia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  in  the  order 
named.  It  is  always  sold  by  the  hundredweight  and  commands  the 
foUowing  prices,  which  fluctuate  at  different  periods: 

Forowti 

Redelom  seed $19. 20  to  $21. 60 

White  cloTeir  seed ]6.80to   28.80 

doyer  seed 12.60to   14.14 


The  American  red  clover  seed  is  lower  than  that  from  any  other 
country;  the  white  American  commands  a  higher  price  and  is  con- 
sidered exceptionally  good  and  clean.  The  American  alsike  is  not 
oonsidered  as  good  as  the  Canadian  and  sells  at  $1.20  per  112  pounds 
less.  This  is  owing  to  its  very  small  size,  the  farmers  and  stockmen 
attaching  mneh  imi)ortance  to  the  old  saying,  <<  The  larger  the  seed  the 
stronger  the  stock."  The  quantity  of  grass  seed  consumed  is  exceed- 
ingly large,  as  the  area  devoted  to  pasture  and  meadow  is  very  great. 
About  five-sixths  of  the  quantity  is  home  raised.  Bed  top,  rough- 
stalked  meadow  grass  {Poa  irivialis)^  and  alsike  come  from  America, 
Scotland  furnishing  a  small  quantity  of  perennial.  Canada  is  said  to 
furnish  the  world  with  alsike,  because  of  its  popularity.  Grass  seeds 
are  sold  by  the  imperial  dry  measure,  i.  e.,  8  bushels  to  the  quarter. 
Bough-stalked  meadow  grass  commands  from  $17.02  to  $19.46  per 
hun4re4weight,  according  to  quality;  alsike,  $10,94  to  $14,59  per  hu^- 
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dredweight;  perennial,  $3.89  to  $7.29  per  quarter  of  8  bushels.  New 
Zealand  ^^  cocksfoot"  ranks  higher  than  the  United  States  and  com- 
mands  higher  figures.  At  present  the  best  ^^  cocksfoot"  is  $13.38  to 
$18.24  per  hundredweight. 

The  large  consumption  of  timothy  is  continually  increasing.  It  is 
all  imported  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Canada.  Prices 
range  from  $6.80  to  $8.75  per  hundredweight.  The  German  and 
Canadian  timothy  command  higher  figures  than  the  American.  The 
Canadian  crop  is  very  uncertain,  some  seasons  there  being  no  crop  at 
all.  When  there  is,  however,  it  always  yields  an  excellent  seed,  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  country.  The  one  objection  to  American 
timothy  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  small  and  not  properly  cleaned  w^hen 
thrashed. 

Flaxseed. — ^The  consumption  of  flaxseed  is  quite  large.  Nearly  all  is 
imported  from  Biga,  in  Russia,  and  Eotterdam,  in  Holland,  and  most 
of  it  is  for  sowing  purposes.  An  exceedingly  small  quantity  is  imi)orted 
from  the  United  States  and  a  few  Baltic  ports,  for  deeding  purposes. 
Present  prices:  Dutch,  $6.07  to  $7.05  per  bag  of  3^  imperial  bushels; 
Biga,  $5.10  to  $5.59  per  bag  same  quantity.  The  Baltic  flaxseed  com- 
mands a  better  price  than  that  of  the  United  States,  being  preferred 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  oil  it  contains.  Another  feature  that 
tends  to  enhance  its  value  is  its  mucilaginous  quality,  it  being  more 
readily  soluble  than  the  United  States  article.  The  light  United  States 
crop  last  year  prevented  any  importation  into  this  section. 

There  is  one  objection  to  all  United  States  shipped  seeds,  and  that 
is  their  being  put  up  in  irregular  weights.  The  defect  is  by  no  means 
a  slight  one,  and  it  undoubtedly  affects  very  seriously  the  seed  trade 
between  these  two  countries.  One  very  prominent  seed  firm  in  this 
city  received  a  carload  of  seed  in  which  there  was  a  deficiency  of  314 
pounds,  amounting  to  a  loss  of  over  $34.  Bussian  shippers,  as  a  guar- 
anty that  all  goods  will  be  of  prox>er  weight  and  received  as  ordered, 
forward  a  certificate  to  the  importer  to  that  efiect,  and  the  importer  is 
not  held  responsible  lor  any  deficiency. 

The  following  recommendations  as  to  how  goods  should  be  put  ap 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  some  service  to  United  States  shippers,  and  may 
increase  trade.  Bags  of  clover  seed,  including  alsike,  etc.,  containing 
168  x>ounds,  net,  are  preferred.  Bags  of  timothy  should  contain  126 
pounds,  and  bags  of  flaxseed  224  pounds. 
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DUBLIN. 


{Report  of  Mr.  Newton  B.  Ashly,  eoneul  at  Dubliny  Ireland,) 

[Puhlin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  sitnated  on  the  east  coast  of  that  island,  64  miles 
of  Holyhead,  the  nearest  point  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  large  docks  and 
live  quays,  and  its  import  trade  from  foreign  countries,  consisting  chiefly 
of  breadstnfia,  sngar,  tobacco,  wine  and  spirits,  lomber,  metals,  and  petroleum, 
amoonts  to  more  than  $13,000,000  per  annum.  Its  principal  industry  is  the  brew- 
ini^  of  porter,  nearly  half  a  million  hogsheads  of  which  are  exported  annually. 
Its  whiaky  and  poplin  manufactures  are  also  of  considerable  importance,  besides 
which  it  baa  fonndriee  and  glassworks.  Population  in  1881,  249,602;  in  1891, 
345,001,  or,  with  suburbs,  361,891.] 


CONSUMPTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  IRELAND. 

In  order  that  a  report  upon  the  quiBstions  included  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricnltnre's  circular  upon  the  consumption  of  agricultural 
products  in  Ireland  may  be  of  value  and  fully  intelligible,  it  is  neces- 
eary  first  to  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  Ireland  and  its  resources. 
The  population,  which  is  diminishing,  was,  according  to  the  census  of 
1891,  4,704,750,  divided  as  follows:  Professional,  214,243;  domestic, 
255,144;  commercial,  83,173;  agricultural,  936,759;  industrial,  656,410; 
indefinite  and  unproductive,  2,559,021.  Of  the  last-named  class  it  may 
be  stated  that  1,600,000  are  given  as  below  the  age  of  20  years.  As  to 
area,  Ireland  contains  20,333,341  acres,  or  rather  less  than  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Of  this  area  4,859,393  acres  is  turf  bog,  marsh,  mountain, 
and  water,  or  devoted  to  roads,  fences,  etc.  The  cultivated  area  of 
Ireland  in  1894  was  distributed  mainly  as  follows: 


Crops. 


Taxnipii 

Xaacal'Viirael  aDd  beet  root 

CloiTcr,  aainfoio,  and  sraMee  ander  rotation 
PenBanent  paatore,  lor  bay 


49,B38 

1,254,837 

164,505 


717,090 

311,310 

52, 030 

641,058 

1,541,540 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Ctct.  qf  lis 

pounds. 

16.6 

15.4 

17.1 

T<mt. 

2.6 

13.7 

14.6 

2.3 

2.6 


Live  stock,  number  in  1894, 


andmiilea 


652,530 

, 224,518 

Cattle 4,391,839 


4,105,180 

1,380,324 

, 318,907 

Penltey 16,180,601 

M&ek  e«w%  taelnded  in  cattle 1,447,441 
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Exports  of  live  animaUfrom  Ireland  to  Oreat  Britain^ 


Kind. 


Fatoattle.. 
Store  cattle 

Calves 

Other  catUe 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Fat  swine.. 
Store  swine 
Horses 


816.844 

818,545 

4S,a07 

8,473 

706,209 

402,061 

406.248 

61,829 

80,390 


IBM. 


830,748 


66,887 

7,806 

914.471 

882.630 

615,647 

68.330 

0,732 


The  retarDS  from  226  Irish  creameries  for  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1894,  show  the  production  of  268,425  hundredweight  of  butter  and 
180  hundredweight  of  cheese.  The  amount  of  condensed  milk  produced 
by  Irish  factories  in  the  same  year  is  estimated  at  13,238,641  pounds. 
Mr.  Bobert  Gibson,  of  Limerick,  a  very  excellent  authority,  estimates 
the  total  production  of  butter  in  Ireland  during  18d4  at  not  less  than 
218,250,000  pounds,  worth  £7,250,000,  or,  in  round  figures,  $36,000,000. 
He  estimates  the  farm  consumption  at  54,000,000  pounds  and  the  com- 
mercial butter  product  at  164,250,000  x>ounds,  marketed  chiefly  in  Eng- 
land.  I  have  before  me  a  report  of  30  cooperative  creameries  for  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1894.  The  number  of  cows  was  20,714. 
The  milk  received  amounted  to  9,014,046  gallons,  and  from  this  there 
were  produced  3,567,835  pounds  of  butter,  which  brought  an  average 
price  of  nearly  21  cents  per  pound. 

Ireland  is  also  an  extensive  exi)orter  of  hay  to  England,  but  reliable 
figures  as  to  the  volume  of  this  trade  are  not  obtainable.  This  trade 
varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  the  seasons.  I  think  it  con- 
servative to  estimate  the  annual  home  consumption  in  Ireland  as  fol- 
fows:  Of  cattle,  1,000,000;  of  swine,  600,000;  and  of  sheep,  1,500,000; 
the  remainder  of  her  consumption  must  be  drawn  from  outside  sources. 

The  ports  of  Dubhn,  Drogheda,  Wexford,  Limerick,  Galway,  and 
Sligo,  for  which  I  give  the  official  returns  of  direct  imports,  will  fairly 
represent  one-half  of  the  population,  products,  exports,  and  consumx^ 
tion  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  direct  imports  there  is  a  large 
cross-channel  trade  to  these  ports,  chiefly  from  Liverx>ool  and  Glasgow, 
the  figures  of  which  are  not  obtainable  and  can  be  approximated  only. 
I  have  secured  from  the  statistical  department  of  the  custom-house, 
London,  the  volume  of  direct  imports  into  the  Irish  x>orts  mentioned 
above. 
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The  report  is  as  follows  for  1894 : 

DUBLDT. 


Dd 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Wkeat  floor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


(Indfi 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Orta 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 
Do 


SteNh. 

Do. 


ChMM.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Conn  tries. 


IfarCMiu 

rnohlMoto  loll  oorto) 

Cand  oad  yaooeniod  meoU 
of  an 

Do. 


North  Rnasia *cwt. 

Germany do... 

Roamania do... 

Sooth  AaatraUa do... 

Victoria do... 

Canada do... 

United  States  (A tlnntic) do... 

United  States  (Pacific) do... 

Chile do... 

Argen^e  Bepnblio do... 

Total do... 

Total  from  United  States do... 

Percentage  from  United  States 


Quantity. 


Germany cwt. 

France do... 

Austria do... 

Canada do... 

United  States  (AUantic) do... 

United  States  (Pacific) do... 

Total do... 

Total  from  United  States do... 

Percentage  from  United  States 


SonthBnssi* cwt. 

BolgariA do... 

Boaroania do... 

Torkej  in  Europe do... 

United  States  (Atlantic  only) do. . . 

Total do... 

Percentage  frH>m  United  States 

United  States cwt. 

Canada do... 

Belgium do... 

Total do... 

Percentage  from  United  States 


KorthBassia cwt. 

South  Russi* do... 

Sweden do... 

Denmark do... 

HoUaad do... 

France • do... 

Boomani* do... 

Torkeyin  Asia do... 

United  States do... 

Total do... 

Percentage  fttmi  United  States 

Germany cwt. 

Holland do... 

United  States do... 

Total do... 

Percentage  from  United  States 

Germany 

Holland 


Total 


Germany cwt.. 

Holland do.... 

Canada do 

Total do.... 

No  direot  imports. 

Holland cwt.. 

No  direct  importations. 

Belgium  (preserved  beef) do 

Portagal  (hams) do.... 

Spain  (bams) do.... 

Total do.... 


281,420 

12,400 

2,000 

804, 092 

1«5,880 

&6,6go 

161,880 

(K)2.860 

35,400 

86,860 


1.708,282 

764,  SIO 

45 


200 

5,300 

0,355 

17,797 

811,600 

88,120 


432,552 

390,810 

03 


162,300 

56,800 

1,507.580 

80,900 

115, 120 


1,922,700 
6.5 


560 
1,060 
2,664 


4,284 
13 


6,240 

238, 340 

44,200 

12,000 

112 

17,000 

218,440 

41,000 

1.040 


572,132 
18 


1,015 

80 

600 


1,645 
38 


Not  given. 
Not  given. 


26 

14 

803 


343 


11,628 

86 

S8 
0 


68 


Value. 


£77,772 

8,016 

600 

85,012 

42,489 

16,948 

50.422 

172,860 

8.850 

20,865 


478,834 

223,282 

46 

£120 
2,901 
6,036 
7.090 
180,997 
84.000 

180,804 

1U,907 

91 

£387238 

12,590 

872,309 

22,197 

81,073 

476, 407 
6.6 

£320 
530 
650 


1,500 
21 

"£l7583 

67.215 

16,800 

8,600 

48 

8,146 

69,092 

14,000 

286 

177,186 
16 

£641 

26 

420 


1,086 
40 

£17973 
10,884 


12,307 

78 

40 

854 


972 

86,830 

1,270 

190 
67 

1.637 


*Handredweight— Bnglish  long  hondred  of  112  ponnda. 
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ArtlclH  Imported. 

Coaitrlot. 

QnuU^. 

TUb^ 

RkirwttoD  ud  cottenwnd.. 

ITo  dlnet  InparU. 

if 

gXS' 

dB... 

tS 

8p»ia.  .■.■.'.'.■.■.".■.■; ;  .'.■.::;::::: 

do.... 

do.... 

Do _ 

a 

6.MD 

^=::::::::::::::::::::: 

-■.'.■.."'do.?;: 

Fmlt-! 

M.5.T5 

■■"« 

ToUl 

do... 

10,  set 

XMO 

^ 

rtn 

UK 

Portne.1 

dc... 

St 

•5 

IM 

MO 

i.aeii 

XI 

?;;{;j^::::::::::::::"::::: 

""  - 

lolm 

^*^' 

no 

l.«g 

ToUl 

do.... 

i.«» 

J.  47* 

88.  MO 

do.... 

do.... 

AresDtlne 

Total 

18.051 

,  M,oia 

1^119 

SoathE      1 

ua.m 

-as 
is 

Sonrh  AnntrmH* 

S|;5S..-jSi;;S:::::;::: 

...do.... 

Totd  ftnm  uiiYtHi  Statea ! ! 

:::S::;:: 

'iia'.m 

101.  «85 

89!  000 

mIho 

4B.D20 

*1S.100 

iu.n« 

9.7U 

...do.... 

ror^ej  In  Edroii 

Sooth  Roaila 

v.t::: 

...do.... 

.-.do-.-. 

Bga.Mj 

1M,IM0 

liosg 

im 

Total 

...do,... 

00.008 

10.7W 

Ke  othOT  dinst  Importa  nporlsd  ■(  Llmarlok. 
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GALWAY. 


ArticlM  imported. 


Wlcat 

Wlftcat  floor 


Coantriee. 


United  Statea  (Pftciflc) cwt. 

do do... 

Bonmani* do... 


Quantity. 


109,604 

69,302 

228,356 


Yalne. 


£30,800 
27,979 
48,170 


Ko  other  direct  importa  reported. 

Ko  direct  imports  of  any  of  tlie  above  articles  at  Drogheda,  Wexford, 
or  Sligo. 

For  the  returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  imports  of  the  above- 
enamerated  products  in  1894  see  Bulletin  Ko.  1  of  this  series. 

A  comparison  of  the  tables  of  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
with  those  of  imx>orts  into  Irish  ports  shows  how  comparatively  small 
are  the  direct  imports  to  the  Irish  ports  located  in  my  district,  for  it 
may  be  conceded  that  of  all  the  products  above  enumerated,  Ireland 
consumes  her  share  in  proportion  to  her  population,  except  in  the 
matter  of  textile  fabrics  for  manufactures  and  of  the  articles  of  butter 
and  meat,  of  which  she  is  an  exporter  to  Great  Britain,  although  large 
imports  of  both  these  articles  are  consumed  in  Ireland.  The  cross- 
channel  trade  furnishes  to  the  Irish  markets  the  great  bulk  of  the 
export  articles  consumed,  and  statistics  of  this  trade  are  difiQcult  to 
obtain,  as  they  are  not  kept  officially.  However,  before  concluding  this 
report  I  may  be  enabled  to  give  some  close  approximations  of  the 
volume  of  this  cross-channel  trade  in  the  more  important  articles 
enumerated  in  this  report. 

A  comparison  of  the  wheat  and  flour  statistics  of  this  report  with 
the  special  report  made  by  me  February  8, 1894,  and  published  in  the 
special  consular  reports  upon  the  extension  of  markets  for  American 
flour,  will  show  a  great  decrease  in  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  of  1894, 
as  compared  with  1893.  The  direct  imports  of  flour  to  Dublin  in  1893 
and  18d4,  and  of  wheat  for  the  same  periods,  were  as  follows: 


AH  eonnrtriea  .....••........••>-••••••••........  cwt . . 

United  States do... 

from  United  States 


Flour. 


1803. 


802,749 

728,049 

91 


1894. 


432,555 

899, 810 

93 


Wheat 


1893. 


2,266,240 

1,848,120 

60 


1804. 


1,708,282 

764,540 

45 


The  imports  for  the  United  Kingdom  were: 


ABoomMes owt 

Uaited  states do. 

Paraoitaces  from  United  States 


Flour. 


1893. 


20,408,168 

17,995,601 

90 


1804. 


19, 134, 005 

15,925,486 

84 


Wheat. 


1898. 


65,461,988 

32,262,848 

40 


1694. 


70^134. 355 

24,058,245 

85 
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These  comparisons  bear  out  my  estimates  of  a  year  ago  as  to  a  decline 
in  the  wheat  trade  with  the  United  States;  but  the  exx>ectations  of  an 
increase  in  value  were  not  realized,  as  the  following  figures  show: 


All  conn  tries owt. 

United  Stetea do.. 

Peroentages  from  United  States 


Valne  of  floor. 


1893. 


9,761,510 
8,400,236 


1894. 


7,994,673 

6,580,249 

81 


Yaloe  of  wheat. 


1893. 


21,070,028 
10,610,530 


18M. 


18,7tt2,S09 

6,854»S»A 

87 


In  1893,  65,500,000  hundredweight  of  wheat  brought  £21,070^000;  in 
1894,  70,100,000  hundredweight  brought  only  £18,763,000.  In  1893, 
20,400,000  hundredweight  of  flour  brought  £9,762,000;  while  in  1894, 
19,100,000  hundredweight  brought  a  little  less  than  £8,000,000. 

The  above  enumerated  list  of  articles  are  duty  free,  while  wines, 
spirits,  and  tobacco  are  dutiable  and  are  admitted  to  entry  only  at 
ports  haying  bonded  warehouses.  In  my  district  the  only  ports  of 
this  character  are  Dublin  and  Limerick.  The  direct  import  of  dutiable 
goods  into  these  ports  in  1894  was  as  follows: 

DUBLIN. 


Articles. 


LiqnoTS : 

Beer,  other  aorta. 

i)o 

Do 


Spirits: 

Rum  (imitation) 

Do 

Brandy 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Spirits  (Gr€iicvn) , 

Spirits  (perhinicd) 

Spirits  (not  sweoteucd) . 

Do 

Spirit*  (sweetened) 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Wine: 
Bed. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


White. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Conntries. 


Germany barrels. 

Holland do... 

Greeoe do... 

Total do... 


Germany proof  gallons . . 

France do 

Germany do. . . . 

France do.... 

Spain do ... . 

Port  u  gal do.  -* 

Holland 1 do — 

i. — do do.... 

Germany do — 

Spain do — 

Germany do... 

Holland do — 

Koiimania ^..  do. . . 

Russia do 


Total do... 


Germany gallons. 

Holland do... 

France do... 

SpiUn do . . . 

Portugal do. . . 

Italy do... 

Roamania do... 

Other  oonntries do. . . 

Total do... 

« 

Germany do... 

Holland do... 

France do... 

Si>ain do... 

Portugal do... 

Italv do... 

Madeira do... 

Other  countries do... 

Total do... 


Quantitiea. 

Values. 

U» 

Al^mii 

8,744 

U,741 

243 

S» 

4,506 

18,668 

1,422 

96 

28 

4 

58 

S 

87,424 

88,«aB 

618 

223 

184 

M 

22,422 

8.824 

88 

18B 

7,498 

S2» 

186 

• 

45 

24 

87 

loe 

9 

• 

50 

66 

120,124 

61,848 

9,<y75 

868 

1,168 

408 

150,060 

24,286 

16,977 

2,017 

156,182 

41,242 

878 

95 

88 

10 

49 

14 

383,954 

69,006 

11,373 

837 

5.490 

2,903 

11,848 

18,624 

184,736 

29L996 

145 

40 

18,147 

d.6» 

186 

91 

62 

U 

181,481 

62.688 
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DUBLIN— Gontliiiisd. 


Tobtteea,  wwmannfacUired. 


Bo. 
Bo. 


xeadUh 


FrnftB,  dviiablB: 
Curranta,  plums. 


Bo. 


Coontriee. 


United  States pounds. 

do do... 

Germany do... 

Holland do... 

Beljeiium do... 

Spain do... 

BgTPt do... 

do do... 


Total do. 


France owt. 

do do... 

Spain do... 

do do... 

HoUand do... 


Total do. 


Quantities. 


275,804 

134 

U4 

1,816 

121 

4 

881 

15 


277.889 


297 

170 

44 

1,829 

4 


1,844 


Yalues. 


£6,043 

80 

84 

888 

26 

1 

85 
8 


7,660 


838 

134 

26 

2,566 

12 


8,266 


LUCEBICK. 


Liquors,  spirita. 
Wnea: 

Ited 

Wbite 


Greece cwt. 

Spain do... 

All  eooBtrias pounds. 

. do proof  gallons. 


.do gallons. 

.do do... 


469 

409 

60 

4,831 

4.120 
6,749 


£160 

571 

28 

2,092 

844 
2,671 


I  have  delayed  my  report  for  some  weeks  in  the  liox>e  of  being  able 
to  get  some  statisties  of  valne  upon  cross-channel  trade^  but  apart  from 
MHBe  approximations  I  shall  have  to  leave  this  subject  for  a  later  report. 
There  Is  unqneetionably  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  meats  from  the  United 
States  (both  of  oold-storage  meats  and  of  meats  from  American  cattle 
slaagliteTed  in  English  ports)  consumed  in  this  market,  but  there  is  no 
information  ux>on  the  subject  to  be  had  from  any  official  sources  or 
indeed  frt>m  any  sources  whatever,  as  those  directly  engaged  in  this 
trade  are  very  uncommunicative.  The  trade  in  cured  meats  from  the 
United  States  also  is  undoubtedly  large,  but  there  are  no  sources  of 
information  open.  As  to  wheat  and  flour,  I  am  satisfied,  from  informa- 
tion in  my  i>08ses8ion,  that  the  cross-channel  trade  to  Dublin  is  not 
less  than  firom  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  direct  trade.  Taking  it  at  25 
per  cent,  the  cross-channel  wheat  trade  at  Dublin  will  amount,  in  round 
figures,  for  18M  to  425,000  hundredweight,  of  which  a  larger  percentage 
comes  from  the  United  States  than  the  percentage  shown  in  the  direct 
tradou  The  cross-channel  flour  trade,  under  this  same  computation, 
woirid  amount,  in  round  figures,  to  108,000  hundredweight.  I  am  inclined 
to  tiiink,  however,  that  the  cross-channel  flour  trade  will  not  reach  this 
figure,  and  Uiat  jirobably  half  this  sum  would  cover  the  flour  from 
aerosB  the  channeL 
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The  imports  of  cereals  direct  to  Dublin  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31, 1895,  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

Tons. 

Tnemaeft* 

compared 

withaama 

qoaner 

ori»M. 

Wheat - 

20,105 

27.383 

7,953 

12,800 

Percent. 
19 

Mnlm^-  r-         -  .  r.  T , 

-  . 

40 

Barley • 

11 

Hour , 

25 

I  have  no  recommendations  to  make.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
much  might  be  done  by  the  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States 
to  increase  the  use  of  Indian  corn  by  educating  the  farmers  of  Eurox>e 
as  to  the  value  of  Indian-corn  products  as  feed  for  stock,  and  especially 
as  a  balance  ration  in  connection  with  the  cheaper  foods  at  their  com- 
mand. It  appears  to  me  that  half  the  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  to 
induce  European  populations  to  use  Indian  com  as  human  food  woald 
have  borne  larger  fruits  if  directed  toward  the  ends  I  have  suggested. 

The  method  of  offering  products  in  the  market  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  in  vogue  in  the  States.  Live  stock  as  a  rule  is 
offered  at  the  fairs,  or,  as  we  should  term  them,  markets,  which  are  held 
at  stated  intervals,  and  in  this  way  there  have  grown  up  distinctive 
fairs  for  different  classes  of  live  stock.  As  a  rule  butchers  expose 
their  wares  in  open  shops,  protected  neither  from  dust  nor  from  flies, 
and  the  shops,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  well  kept  as  those  in  America. 

American  meats  are  supposed  to  sell  for  a  penny  (2  cents)  less  per 
.pound  than  Irish  meats  of  the  same  grade,  but  doubtless  much  foreign 
meat  is  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  the  home  product,  and  is  probably 
not  distinguishable  by  the  ordinary  purchaser. 

The  average  price,  live  weight,  for  fat  cattle  and  butchers'  staff 
during  1894  was  about  29s.  per  hundredweight  of  112  x>ound8.  This 
would  be  $7.06  per  112  pounds,  or  6.3  cents  per  pound.  The  estimate 
of  offal  is  3  pounds  in  7.  Beef  retails  at  from  8  cents  per  pound,  for 
the  poorest  cut,  to  20  cents  per  pound  for  the  best.  The  better  cuts 
average  from  16  to  18  cents  per  pound.  As  has  been  said,  the  foreign 
meats  are  supposed  to  retail  at  2  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  same 
cuts  of  home-grown  beef. 

Sheep  in  1894  averaged  about  8  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  and 
the  offal  is  estimated  at  the  same  as  in  cattle.  Mutton  legs  retail  at 
about  9  pence  (18  cents)  per  pound.  Hogs,  live  weight,  bring  from  10 
to  11  cents  per  pound,  and  pork  retails  at  about  the  same  price  as  beef. 
Cured  meats  are  sold  much  more  cheaply,  in  comparison,  than  fresh 
meats.  Mild  cured  hams  can  be  bought  at  from  14  to  18  cents  per 
pound,  and  bacon  at  from  10  to  16  cents.  The  best  Irish  cured  would 
bring  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound  above  the  prices  here  quoted. 
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The  retail  flour  trade  is  comparatively  insignificant,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  bread  eaten  by  the  Irish  people  is  prepared  by  the  bakeries 
and  retaUed  from  door  to  door  from  wagons  especially  equipped  for  that 
purpose.  The  best  bakers'  bread  is  now  retailed  at  9  cents  for  a  4-poand 
loaf,  and  mach  bread  of  very  good  quality  retails  at  2  cents  per  pound. 
Dnring  1894  bakers  paid  from  $40  to  $47,  according  to  grade,  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds  of  American  flour,  which  is  the  flour  chiefly  sold  in  thi8| 
market.  Within  the  last  month  the  various  grades  have  advanced^ 
about  $5  -per  ton  in  value,  but  so  far  without  affecting  the  retail  price 
of  bread. 

Grass  seeds  are  chiefly  handled  by  a  few  large  seed  houses  located  in 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  by  them  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
The  consumption  of  grass  seeds  is  considerable,  but  I  am  told  that 
Ammcan  grass  seeds  form  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 


BRITISH  FOREIGN  OFFICB  REPORT. 

(Ob  ike  agriculturaJ  condiUon  of  the  United  Staiee  and  the  probable  oompetiUon  aoiih  British 

agriculture  in  the  future.) 

The  Hon.  Hugh  (now  Viscount)  Grough,  first  secretary  of  the  British 
embassy  at  Washington,  was  recently  requested  by  the  royal  commis- 
NOD,  now  investigatiug  the  causes  of  agricultural  depression  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  report  on  the  agricultural  position  of  the  United 
States  and  the  probable  competition  with  which  British  agriculturists 
must  in  the  future  reckon.  The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Gough's 
condusions  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  last  page  of  his  report: 

(1)  Agriealtare  in  the  United  States  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  grayely 
depxessed.  In  exceptional  cases  the  depression  of  prices  has  been  snccesBfnlly  met 
by  the  cheapening  of  cost  of  prodnction.  A  widespread  feeling  exists  that  business 
geaeraUy,  including  agriculture,  is  about  to  revive. 

(2)  The  depression  is  attributed  to  the  fall  of  prices  consequent  on  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold,  and  to  overproduction,  and,  even  more  generally,  to  the  depreciation  of 
silver.  The  depression  began  twenty  years  ago  and  has  been  progressive,  the  main 
eante  of  the  fall  of  prices  being  the  progressive  competition  in  the  world's  markets, 
oving  to  decreased  cost  of  production  and  transportation,  together  with  the  great 
development  of  internal  competition  due  to  the  improvement  of  industrial  machinery. 

(3)  The  area  under  wheat  has  been  increasing,  but  less  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
and  the  system  of  cultivation  tends  to  be  changed. 

(4)  The  popular  remedy  for  the  depression,  advocated  in  meetings  and  writings,  is 
national  free  coinage  of  sUver  independently  of  the  action  of  other  nations.  Decrease 
of  transportatioD  charg'es,  prohibition  of  speculation  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  pro- 
liibition  of  imitation  in  the  case  of  butter  are  also  asked  for,  while  almost  all  parties 
advocate  an  international  bimetallic  standard,  if  possible. 

(5)  The  Government  is  actively  supporting  and  assisting  agriculture  in  numerous 
indirect  ways,  such  as  inspection  of  meat  products,  with  guaranty  of  their  purity, 
information  as  to  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets,  advice  on  best  modes  of  cul- 
tivation, bonnty  and  protection  for  sugar,  and  in  general  by  every  means  which 
■aggest  themselves  to  a  highly  trained  and  sympathizing  corps  of  experts  held  at 
tile  disposal  of  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  since  the  year  1888. 
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(6)  P]:V)tective  duties  exist,  but  as  agrioultural  profits  depend  on  the  sale  abroad 
of  surplus  produce,  these  duties  do  hot  serve  their  purpose.  In  the  case  of  wheat 
especially  there  can  bene  protection  against  the  competition  of  India  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  in  the  English  market. 

(7)  The  British  agricnlturist  must  probably  in  the  fntare  reckon  with  the  same 
competition  as  heretofore  in  wheat,  meat,  and  dairy  produce.  If  anything,  the  com- 
petition would  appear  likely  to  become  more  severe,  as  either  the  cost  of  prodactioo 
will  continue  to  decrease  in  the  same  way  as  hitherto,  or  should  the  'United  States 
change  their  currency  basis  from  gold  to  silver,  the  cost  of  produce  will  be  reduced 
when  paid  for  in  gold. 

The  following  comments  on  Mr.  Qongh's  report,  as  well  as  on  the 
agricultural  situation  in  general,  and  the  exportation  of  American  farm 
products  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  taken  from  the  London  Times  of 
June  1, 1896 : 

The  agricultural  condition  of  the  United  States,  and  the  probable  competition 
with  British  agriculture  in  the  future,  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  foreign  office 
report  just  issued.  Its  author  is  Mr.  Gough,  of  the  British  embassy  at  Washington, 
who  now,  by  death  of  his  father  yesterday  in  Ireland,  becomes  the  third  Yiscoont 
Gough.  We  could  wish  that  the  general  conclusions  of  the  report  were  better  fitted 
thmi  they  are  to  cheer  British  farmers  with  the  hope  of  relief  from  long-continued 
depression.  But  if  it  does  not  offer  any  immediate  prospect  of  improvement,  it  doei 
furnish  rather  copiously  that  melancholy  consolation  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  other  people  in  a  plight  at  least  as  bad  as  our  own.  If  the 
British  farmer  suffers  from  the  competition  of  the  Far  West,  it  is  at  least  pretty 
evident  that  his  rivals  do  not  make  much  of  their  success.  Prices  have  been  going 
down  since  1873,  but  it  is  withiu  the  last  three  years  that  the  pinch  has  been  mosfe 
severely  felt,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  would  seem  that  neither  wheat  growing 
nor  cattle  raising  can  be  depended  upon  to  pay  the  costs  of  production.  It  1868 
wheat  fetched  143  cents  per  bushel,  now  it  is  worth  only  63.  Oats  have  fallen  from 
56  to  32  cents,  and  barley  from  82  to  47  cents,  in  the  same  period.  Oxen  and  other 
cattle  have  declined  in  value  35  per  cent,  and  milch  cows  40  per  eent.  At  the  saine 
time  agricultural  wages  have  fallen  rather  seriously;  in  Michigan,  for  example,  the 
decrease  is  found  by  the  labor  commissioners  to  amount  to  13  per  cent  for  the  year 
1892.  The  cotton  growers  of  the  South  are  as  hardly  pressed  as  the  grain  growers 
of  the  North,  for  whereas  cotton  can  not  be  raised  for  less  than  7  eents  a  pound, 
the  price  realized  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  was  a  fraction  under  4.  There  are 
many  other  dismal  comparisons  of  this  kind  in  the  report,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
reproduce  them.  They  all  tell  one  tale  of  enormous  production  at  nonremnnerative 
prices.  With  exceedingly  cheap  land  and  with  economy  of  production  and  hand- 
ling carried  to  remarkable  lengths  by  commercial  ingenuity,  the  American  producers 
are  baffled  by  the  magnitude  of  their  own  operations.  The  enormous  extension  of 
railways  throughout  the  States  has  brought  into  active  competition  in  European 
markets  vast  areas  of  fertile  soil,  of  which  the  sparse  population  consumes  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  it  produces.  Bare  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant  for  all,  but 
when  anything  more  is  demanded  of  existence  the  means  of  gratification  are  found 
extremely  inadequate. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  summed  up  in  a  single  word — overproduction.  This 
term  is  used  as  glibly  in  the  United  States  as  among  ourselves,  and  apparently  with 
just  as  little  serious  effort  to  understand  exactly  what  it  means.  As  all  human  pros- 
perity comes  from  production  in  excess  of  the  bare  requirements  of  the  prodnoer,  it 
would  seem  that  the  more  he  produces  the  better  off  he  must  be.  It  is  now  an 
article  of  faith  that  he  may  produce  too  much,  and  in  cotton  and  other  things  delib- 
erate efforts  are  being  made  to  limit  the  output.  In  dealing  with  the  swarms  of 
farmers — many,  or  mostt  mortgaged  up  to  the  eyes — who  swan^  the  loarkets  of  the 
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worid  viih  vheftt,  it  is  nseJees  to  inveigh  against  their  overproduction  unless  we 
ftce  the  question  whether  they  wonld  be  better  off  if  they  did  not  produce.  Loudly 
M  they  complain,  they  at  all  events  live  in  rude  plenty,  and  even  command  some  of 
the  laznries  and  conveniences  of  life.  Most  of  them  wonld  probably  have  failed  to 
do  as  much  as  this  had  they  remained  in  the  cities  of  central  Europe  to  glut  the 
labor  market.  They  all  desire,  however,  to  command  more  of  the  good  things  of 
lifo,  and  it  is  from  this  numerous  class  that  comes  the  demand  for  all  sorts  of  eco- 
nomic experiments.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the  notion  that  if  there  were  more 
eurranoy  prices  would  rise,  and  as  currency  can  be  most  easily  and  cheaply  made  of 
silver  they  are  all  the  easy  prey  of  the  wily  persons  who  have  silver  to  sell.  The 
compiler  of  the  foreign  office  report  does  not  seem  quite  so  clear  as  he  might  ]>e 
upon  tlus  queationy  but  he  may  perhaps  intend  only  to  give  other  people's  arguments 
for  what  they  may  be  worth.  The  Western  farmers  have  to  take  their  export  prices 
from  Liverpool,  where  the  worth  of  grain  in  view  of  the  supply  from  all  quarters  is 
fixed  in  gold.  The  Liverpool  price  would  not  alter  although  every  farmer  out  West 
had  all  the  silver  currency  that  mine  owners  are  anxious  to  supply  to  the  national 
mints. 

If  American  agriculture  is  depressed  as  things  are,  we  vainly  endeavor  to  imagine 
what  its  condition  would  be  but  for  the  demand  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1893 
this  eoantry  took  over  56  per  cent  of  all  that  was  exported  from  the  United  States. 
Breadstuffs,  provisions,  cotton,  and  tobacco  counted  for  more  than  £65,000,000.  Dur- 
ing seven  months  of  1894  we  took  close  upon  three  millions  worth  of  live  cattle, 
while  all  other  countries  put  together  count  for  only  £12,771.  American  enterprise 
Msms  to  stand  in  the  way  of  success  in  other  commodities.  Too  much  ingenuity 
has  been  expended,  for  example,  upon  the  production  of  spurious  butter  and  the 
evssion  of  laws  made  for  the  .protection  of  the  consumer.  The  consequence  is  that 
Denmark  beats  America  hollow  in  the  British  butter  market.  The  cause  of  the 
inferiority  of  American  bacon  is  less  obvious.  It  probably  depends  upon  the  food 
mpplied  to  the  '*  hogs,''  but  in  any  case  American  bacon  does  not  compete  with  that 
from  other  countries  when  quality  rather  than  cheapness  is  sought  after.  There 
are  still  commodities  produced  on  our  own  farms  which  it  is  open  to  British  farmers 
to  supply  at  a  profit,  although  they  can  not  hope  to  compete  with  "  bonanza''  farms 
in  producing  wheat  at  17d.  a  bushel.  We  can  scarcely  think  that  the  most  has  yet 
been  made  at  home  of  the  possibilities  of  profit  in  other  than  the  good  old-fashioned 
farming  ways. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

fbllo^ng  is  luofltly  ootnpiled  irom  publications  of  tbe  Coast  and  Geodetio 
Surrey  of  the  United  Statoa. 
'     The  Oonatitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  Congress  '*  shall  fix  the  stand- 

Itfd.  of  ^weights  and  meaanree/'  The  enstomary  weights  and  measures  of  the  conn- 
try  are  derlTed  from  those  which  were  lawful  during  colonial  times,  and  are  almoat 
Batixely  of  English  origin.  Much  interest  was  shown  on  the  subject  in  the  early 
tlaye  of  the  Bepnblic  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  time,  especially  by  Washing- 
ton  end  Jefferson,  who  recommended  action  by  Congress  in  that  direction.  Up  to 
•1828  'there  had  been  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  an  act  was  passed  that  year 
that  a  certain  piece  of  brass,  now  known  as  the  troy  ponud,  should  constitute  the 
r  standard  by  means  of  which  the  coinage  of  the  Uuited  States  should  be  regulated. 
la  1836  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  that  a  full  set  or  copy  of  the  standards 
of  weights  and  measures,  as  provided  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  Use 
of  the  customs  service,  should  be  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
L  Wei|^ts  and  Measures  and  delivered  to  the  governor  of  each  State  in  the  Union. 
:  Thia  was  done,  and  went  far  toward  procuring  uniformity  in  the  standards.  The 
primary  yard  ami  pound  adopted  by  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government 
soon  became  practically  the  standards  of  the  whole  country. 

The  metric  system  is  based  on  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian 
circle  measured  by  calculation  fVom  the  north  pole  to  the  equator,  as  explained  by 
a  diagram  of  the  system  printed  on  the  back  of  this  report.    The  superior  char- 
acter of  this  system,  both  for  its  simplicity  and  scientific  precision,  was  recognized 
at  an  early  day  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  of  wei(;hts  and  meas- 
ures in  this  country,  and,  after  much  agitation  on  the  subject,  Conixress,  in  July, 
1886,  passed  tbe  important  act  by  which  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
is  authorized  and  made  lawful  throughout  the  United  States;  and  about  the 
time,  to  fnrther  the  practical  use  of  this  system,  Congress  pa«sed  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  to  distribute  to  each  State  of  the 
UnloQ  a  set  of  metric  staudiirds  of  weights  and  measures,  which  was  done. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  standards  for  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  tbe  highest  requirements  of  nietroloo^lcal  science,  has 
received  the  approval  of  the*  civilized  world,  and  Congress  has  for  many  years 
authorized  and  sustained  the  participation  on  the  part  of  the  Uuited  States  Gov- 
ernment in  all  the  operations  which  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  advocated. 

Our  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  for  its  sole  recommendation 
that  it  has  beeu  in  common  use  for  many  years.  It  is  irrational  in  theory,  irksome 
in  practice,  and  has  beeu  condemned  by  all  who  have  had  jiractice  in  tbe  use  of 
weights  and  measures.  Furthermore,  it  has  never  been  authorized  or  made  lawful 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  is  almost  without  authorization  in  the  history  of  Cungre^- 
iIoiiaI  legialatioju 
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0.01 

Millimeter. 
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0.601 

1  kilometer  — 
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ImUe 

1  meter        == 

8.28083  feet. 

1  yard 

1  centimeter  — 

0.3937  inch. 

1  foot 

1  hectare      == 

2.471  acres. 

linch 

1  are            — 

119.6  square  yards. 

1  square  mile 

1  metric  ton  =t  2,204.62  pounds. 

1  acre 

1  kilogram    = 

2.20462  pounds. 

1  square  foot 

1  gram         ^-^ 

15.43236  grains. 

1  pound 

1  hectoliter 

2.8377  hushels. 

1  grain 

1  hectoliter  — 

26.417  gallons. 

1  bushel 

lUter          = 

1.0567  quarts. 

1  gallon 

1  fftere          — 

1.808  cubic  yards. 

1  cubic  foot 

EanivALEirrs  of  customabt  akb  metric  weights  aitb  measubes. 

;  1.60986  kilometen. 
:  O.914402  meter. 

0.304801  meter. 
25.4001  millimeters. 

2.59  square  kilometen^ 

0.4047  hectare: 

9.29  square  deeimeten. 

0.45359  kilogranu 
61.7989  milligrams. 

0.35239  hectoliter. 

8.78543  Uteis. 

0.02882  oubio  meter* 

BIFFEREKCE  BETWEEN  UKITEB  STATES  AXD  BRITISH  MSA8UBES. 

1  Imperial  bushel  equals  2,218.192  cubic  inches. 

1  Winchester  bushel  (used  in  United  States)  equals  2,150,42  cubic  inohes. 

1  Imperial  gallon  equals  277.274  cubic  inches. 

1  wine  gallon  (as  used  in  United  States)  equals  231  oubio  inches. 

BTTLES. 

1.  To  reduce  Imperial  bushels  to  Winchester  bushels,  multiply  the  number  of  Imperfsl 
bushels  by  1.08152. 

2.  To  reduce  Winchester  bushels  to  Impeiial  bushels,  multiply  the  number  of  Wxnehester 
bushels  hy  0.969447. 

8.  To  reduce  Imperial  pallons  to  United  States  wine  gallons,  multiply  the  number  of 
Imperial  gallons  by  1.200S<d. 

4.  To  reduee  United  States  wine  gallons  to  Imperial  gallon^  multiply  the  inimber  of  wias 
galloBs  by  0.888111. 
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KoTE. — The  consular  reports  in  this  "bulletin  were  received  in  answer 
to  the  circular  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  is  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  1 
of  this  series.  The  ijublications  of  this  section  heretofore  consist  of 
Bulletin  No.  1 — Great  Britian  and  Ireland — and  Circular  No.  1 — Peaches 
and  other  fruits  in  England. 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

This  large  Empire  of  central  Europe,  situate  in  latitude  47^  18'  to 
55<^  north  and  longitude  5^  50'  to  22^  50'  east,  was  founded  on  April 
16y  1871,  ^<to  form  an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and 
the  care  and  welfare  of  the  German  people,"  when  the  late  Emperor  or 
Kaiser  William  I  was  crowned  at  Versailles,  France,  after  being  chosen 
by  the  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Confederation  on 
the  initiative  of  all  the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany.  The  present 
Empire  is  different  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  came  to  an 
end  in  1806.  At  that  time  Austria  was  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  old  Empire,  but  it  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  present.  A  brief 
historical  summary  of  the  old  Empire  is  inserted  here. 

The  imperial  throne,  after  the  extiDotion  of  the  Carlo vingian  line,  was  filled  by 
election,  though  with  a  tendency  toward  the  hereditary  principle  of  sacceesion. 
At  fiiBt  the  Emperor  was  chosen  by  the  vote  of  all.  the  princes  and  peers  of  the 
Seieh;  bat  the  mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  limited 
onmber  of  princes,  fixed  at  seven  for  a  time  and  afterwards  enlarged  to  eight  (nine 
firom  1692  to  1777),  assumed  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and  their  right 
being  acknowledged,  were  called  electors.  With ,  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Empire 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  1806,  the  electoral  dignity  virtually  ceased,  although 
the  title  of  elector  was  retained  sixty  years  longer  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse- 
CasBel,  the  last  of  them  dethroned  in  1866  by  Prussia. 

As  now  constitated  it  comprises  withiu  its  limits  four  kingdoms,  six 
grand  dachies,  five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  free  cities,  and 
the  Crown  Province  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  executive  power  of  the 
Empire,  both  in  military  and  political  affairs,  is  vested  in  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  bears  the  title  of  "  Deutscher  Kaiser'^  (German  Emperor), 
which  imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture. 

The  Empire  has  a  total  frontier  length  of  4,570  miles.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  (293  miles),  Denmark  (47  miles),  and 
the  Baltic  Sea  {927  miles).  On  the  south  well-defined  mountain  ranges 
and  the  Lake  of  Constance  separate  it  from  Austria  (1,403  miles)  and 
Switzerland  (256  miles).  The  other  boundaries  are  chiefly  conven- 
tional, except  in  the  southwest,  where  the  Yosges  Mountains  separate 
Germany  from  France.  On  the  east  Germany  is  bounded  by  Bussia 
(^  miles);  on  the  west  by  France  (242  miles),'Luxemburg  (111  miles), 
Belgium  (70  miles),  and  Holland  (377  miles). 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  poi)ulation  for  the  years 
1885  and  1890: 


states. 


Prussia  (with  Heligoland). 

Bavaria 

Wurtemberg 

Baden 

Saxony , 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

Hesso 


GoTommcnt. 


Kingdom 

do 

do 

Grand  duchy 

Kingdom 

Grand  duchy 
do 


Oldenburg [ .  _^. . .  do 

BrunswicK 

Saxe- Weimar 

Mecklenburg-Strelltz 

Sase-Meiningeu Uuchj^ 

Anhalt do 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha I do 

Saxe- A  Itenbnrg ! do 

Lippe j  Principality 

Woldeck ! do 

Schwarzburg-Kudolatadt | do 

Schfrarzbnrg-Sondershausen ' do 

KouBs-Schleltz do 

Schaamburg-Lippe do 

KcuBS-Greitz do 

Hamburg Free  city 

Lubeck 

Bremen 

Alaaoo-Lorraine 


Total. 


....do... 

....do 

Crown  prorinoo. 


Area. 


Population 
Doc.  1, 1883. 


Population 
Dec.  1, 1890. 


Popula- 
tion per 
square 
mile.  18ML 


Sq.  miUi. 

134,463 

29,282 

7,528 

5,821 

6,787 

5,135 

2,965 

2,479 

1,424 

1,388 

1,131 

953 

906 

755 

511 

469 

433 

363 

333 

319 

131 

122 

158 

115 

90 

5,600 


i 

'a28,8ia,470 

29,957,367 

5,i20,li» 

5,594.982 

1,995,185 

2,036,522 

1,601,255 

1,657,867 

3,183,003 

3,502,684 

575, 152 

678,342 

966,611 

962,883 

341,525 

354.968 

872,452 

403,773 

313, 946 

326,091 

08,871 

97,978 

214,884 

223,832 

248,106 

271,963 

108,829 

206.513 

161,460 

170,864 

123,212 

128,496 

66,575 

5' 281 
86,863 

83,836 

73,606 

75, 510 

110,  598 

119,811 

37,204 

39,163 

56,904 

62,754 

518,620 

622,530 

67,658 

76,485 

165,628 

180,448 

1.664,855 

1,608.506 

46, 855, 704 

49,428,470 

222.8 
191.1 
270.5 
284.8 
COScS 
112.6 
334.8 
143.2 
283.6 
234.8 
86L6 
234.8 
30011 
273.6 
332.4 
273.9 
132.4 


2217 
375w6 
288L9 

614.3 

3. 940. 1 
•6Stl 

1,8216 
28&3 


a  Without  Heligoland. 

The  German  Empire  is  about  one-third  larger  than  California,  or 
rather  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Missouri.  Prussia  is  about 
three  times  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Bavaria  a  little  more  than 
half  the  size  of  Michigan  or  Illinois. 

The  legislative  functions  of  the  Empire  are  vested  in  two  houses, 
the  upper  called  the  Bundesrat  or  Federal  Council,  the  members  of 
which,  58  in  number,  represent  the  States  of  Germany,  and  the  Reichs- 
tag or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  representing  the  German  nation,  having  395 
members,  who  are  chosen  by  ballot  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  represented  in  the  Bundesrat  by  four 
commissioners  without  votes. 

The  population  of  the  lands  now  included  in  the  German  Empire, 
without  the  island  of  Heligoland,  in  1816  was  24,831,396,  and  in  1837  it 
was  31,589,647,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of  about  1.3  per 
cent,  and  in  1890,  as  shown  above,  49,428,470,  or  an  average  annual 
increase  of  a  little  over  1  i>er  cent. 

According  to  a  recent  publication  of  the  German  Empire,  the  Sta- 
tistiches  Jahrbuch  (Statistical  Yearbook),  the  estimated  population  of 
the  Empire  in  1894  was  61,500,000. 


WEALTH   AND   DEBT. 


The  following  table  shows  the  actual  increase  in  population  for  the 
years  1858,  1867,  1871,  1875, 1880,  1885,  and  1890: 


Tear. 

IitcTeaae. 

Aimnal. 

Year. 

Increase. 

Axmoal. 

1853 

6,371,195 
3,220,083 
a  970, 171 
1,668,388 

Percent. 

0.75 

.97 

.61 

1 

1880 

2,506,701 
1,621,613 
2,570,680 

Per  cent. 
1.14 

1867 

1886 

7 

1871 

1890 

1.07 

1875 

m  The  small  increase  in  1867>1871  was  canaed  by  the  Intervention  of  the  Fkanco-Praasian  war. 

On  the  basis  of  language  the  major  part  of  the  German  population 
is  Teutonic,  bat  in  Prussia,  in  the  eastern  provinces,  there  were  in  1890 
2,922,475  Slavs  (Poles,  Masurians,  and  Gassubians);  Lithuanians, 
05,254;  Wends,  74,069;  Moravians  and  Gzechs,  74,069.  The  total  non- 
Germanic  population  was  3,403,390,  or  nearly  7  per  cent. 

PEINCJIPAL  TOWNS. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  German  towns  are  officially  distinguished 
as  large  towns  (with  100,000  inhabitants  and  upward),  medium  towns 
(20,000  to  100,000  inhabitants),  smaU  towns  (5,000  to  20,000  inhabitants), 
and  country  towns  (2,000  to  5,000  inhabitants).  The  26  "  large  towns," 
with  States  to  which  they  belong,  were  as  follows  on  December  1, 1890: 


Town. 


SUte. 


Bcrihi 

Munich.. 
Brealan  .. 
Hamburg 
Leipaie... 


ita 

Hagiieborg 

Fraakfort-an-the-Main 


K«oJ«aber2 
I>iiaMldorf. 

Altoaa 

VaTCiaber£. 


Pmaaia... 
Bavaria... 
PntaaiSk... 
Qamborg. 
Saxony... 
Prnasia... 
Saxony ... 
ProMia... 

do.... 

do..., 

.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Bavaria... 


Popula- 
tion. 


1,578,791 
349,024 
335,186 
823,933 
395,025 
281,681 
276,522 
202,234 
179,985 
163,608 
161,066 
144,642 
143,249 
142,590 


Town. 


Btnttf^art  , 
Chemnlta 
Elberfeld. 
Bremen  ... 
Straabnrg 


Danzig 

Stettin 

Barmen 

Crefeld 

Aix-la-ChapoUe 

Halle 

Brunswick 


State. 


Popnla* 
tion. 


Wnrtemberg 

Saxony 

Prussia 

Bremen 

Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

Prussia 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Bmnawick 


139, 817 
138,954 
125,899 
125,684 
123,500 

120, 838 
116, 228 
116, 144 
105, 376 
103, 470 
101. 401 
101, 047 


WEALTH  AND  DEBT. 

In  1885  Soetbeer  and  others  estimated  the  earnings  and  income  of 
thejieoplo  of  the  German  Empire  at  $3,589,000,000,  or  876.60  per  capita 
in  a  i)opalation  of  46,850,000  inhabitants.  This  amount  no  doubt  had 
reference  only  to  those  classes  liable  to  pay  the  income  tax  imposed 
by  the  Government.  According  to  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics  by 
Unlhall  (edition  1892),  the  estimated  gross  earnings  of  the  German 
people  for  the  year  1889  amounted  to  $5,236,000,000,  or  8107  per  inhab- 
itant in  a  population  of  48,920,000. 

The  several  kingdoms,  principalities,  etc.,  composing  the  Empire 
have  their  several  public  debts,  like  our  own  States.  The  national  debt 
of  the  German  Empire  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  France  in  th 
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years  1890  and  1880,  according  to  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United 
States  (vol.  1,  Public  Debt),  was  as  follows: 


Country. 

Population. 

I>ebt,  leas  ainking  fund. 

Debt  per  CiipitA. 

1890. 

1880. 

1800. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

Gernianv 

49, 422, 928 
62, 622, 250 
38. 165, 526 
38.218,903 

45, 234. 061 
50, 155, 783 
35, 241, 482 
37. 672, 048 

185, 181, 250 

891,960,104 

8,350,619,563 

&  4, 446, 793, 398 

(a) 
$1,922,517,364 
3,577,746,690 
4,274,782,478 

$1.72 

14.24 

87.79 

116.85 

(a) 

United  States 

38  33 

United  Kingdom 

France 

101. 52 
1 13. 47 

a  Germany  held  $85,077,225  caah  and  a  sinkins  fund  in  excess  of  debt  in  1880. 

b  Inclusive  of  floating  debt,  but  exclusive  of  annuities,  whose  capitalised  value  is  estimated  to  be 
no  less  than  $2, 000, 000, MO. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  German  Empire  on  March  31, 
1893,  its  total  funded  debt  amounted  to  1,740,842,500  marks  or  $414,- 
320,515.  Of  this  sum  450,000,000  marks,  or  $107,100,000,  bears  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  760,842,500  marks,  or  $181,080,515,  at  3^  per  cent^  and 
530,000,000  marks,  or  $126,140,000,  at  3  per  cent.  The  unfunded  debt 
represented  by  the  outstanding  ^^Beichs-Kassenscheine"  or  Imperial 
treasury  bills  amounted  to  120,000,000  marks,  or  $28,560,000.  Credited 
against  the  debt  of  the  Empire  there  exists  a  variety  of  invested  funds, 
and  the  invalid  fund,  amounting  to,  at  that  time,  464,914,614  marks, 
or  $110,649,678.  The  war  treasure  fund  of  120,000,000  marks  in  gold 
($28,560,000)  is  not  invested,  but  preserved  at  the  town  of  Spandan,  in 
Prussia. 

AGKICXJLTXJBE. 

The  former  personal  and  material  burdens  in  the  transfer  of  real 
estate  have  been  removed  by  law,  and  complete  free  trade  in  land  has 
been  established  in  the  German  Empire.  Small  holdings  and  peasant 
proprietorship  prevail  in  the  western  German  States,  while  large  estates 
prevail  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  holdings  of  an  area  of  250  acres  or  more 
prevail  in  Pomerania,  Posen,  East  and  West  Prussia,  while  the  districts 
of  Coblentz,  Westphalia,  Treves,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Kingdom 
of  Wurtemberg  are  mostly  in  small  estates.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of 
the  whole  area  of  Germany  is  classed  as  productive.  The  subdivision 
of  the  soil,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  (1883),  is  as  follows: 
Arable  land,  vineyards,  and  other  cultivated  lands.  26,311,968  hectares, 
or  65,016,873  acres;  pasture  land  and  waste  lands,  10,944,570  hectares, 
or  27,044,032  acres ;  forests  and  woods,  13,908,398  hectares,  or  34,367,651 
acres  3  all  others,  2,860,149  hectares,  or  7,067,428  acres.  In  1882,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  occupation  census,  the  total  number  of  farms  (includ- 
ing arable  land,  pasture,  meadow,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards,  and 
vineyards),  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows: 

Underl  hectare  (2.471  acree) 2,323,316 

Between  1  and  10  hectares  (2.471  to  24.71  acres) 2, 274, 096 

Between  10  and  100  hectares  (24.71  to  247.1  acres) 653, 94 1 

bove  100  hectares  (247.1  acres) 24,991 

Total 5,276,344 
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These  farmB  snpported  18,840,818  persoDS,  of  whom  8,120.518  were 
actually  engaged  id  agricaltnre. 

The  foUowiog  table  shows  the  area  ander  principal  crops  in  acres 
for  the  years  1890, 1891, 1892,  and  1693: 


Crop*. 

USD. 

18.1. 

l«i 

.8:«. 

"as 

m'.oiB 

T,  180.  MS 

eai.033 

IB.  MO.  282 
4.484,843 

10,208,223 

te».m 

7,222:iSS 

4.ger«36 

888,281 

801,408 
7,  289,  US 

8««,820 
1,010,785 

u.MO.ftoa 

292,800 
.80,198 

Jem. 

4,020,380 

"•S:ffi 

U,70Z 
,<l».»72 

284. 77S 
M.7-13 
107,834 

'The  foUowtng  table  shows  the  total  crops  prodnced  in  the  years  1890, 
1891, 1892,  aud  1893: 


Crop..                                       1800- 

1891. 

1802. 

m2. 

JduJute. 

ass 

8,  088.  521 
13, 82X.  881 
88«:  800,882 

T«Ullff,t40 

7.004,Tn 
laMl.BSl 

OoJIsiu. 

78,579,823 

Pswulf. 

93,418,172 
54,821,003 

2i„.r.,li. 

;  ■   ■     79 

^i    .        .18 

«i.---.:oo 

poundt. 
9,888.008 

7,218.408 
18,410.340 

19,772.121 

PmniU. 

74,001,435 
48:377;7« 

118,214,988 
80.700,™ 
208,702,801 

ii!ioe.<i2 

1,028.892,879 

Tmt  if  t.t40 

9, 834. 808 

i8;6«;8oi 

44,212.178 

Pmjidi. 
K,  478,  979 
54,045,709 

BuiM.. 

Timt  tft-itO 

aalhn: 

Fmndi. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  farm  animals  in  Germany 
OH  December  1,  1892: 


SUM. 

h™. 

CMle. 

,b.^ 

Burine. 

G<HII>. 

2.SS3.W* 

Si 

9,871,381 
8,837,978 
004.888 

487,243 

034!  984 

1.S88.887 

10,100,544 
908,414 
105,194 

385;  820 

1,825.430 

7.726.447 
370;4O5 
1,M0;812 

.083  000 

3.B3«,2M 
;i,iK.WS 

17,  i&S,  894 
15,  770i  7U2 

13,588,012 
10,188,715 
2),  IWU,  40(1 

12.174.288 

SiiS;;;;;:;:;;;;::;;;;: 

2.04U.U04 
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In  order  to  show  the  effect  of  the  severe  drought  of  central  and  west- 
ern Europe  during  the  summer  of  1893,  and  the  dearth  of  fodder  result- 
ing from  it,  on  the  number  of  live  stock  kept  in  Germany,  an  extraor- 
dinary census  of  cattle  and  swine  was  taken  on  December  1, 1893,  the 
results  of  which  were  as  follows: 


December  1,  1893. 
December  1,  1802. 


Cattle. 


16,372,591 
17,555,0M 


Swine. 


12,203,835 
10,174,288 


FORESTRY. 

Forestry  in  Germany  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  and  is  under 
the  care  of  the  state  on  scientific  methods.  About  34,347,000  acres,  or 
25.7  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Empire  were  estimated  to  be  occupied 
by  forests  in  1889.  In  South  and  Central  Germany  from  30  to  38  i>er 
cent  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forest,  and  in  part  of  Prussia  20 
per  cent.  From  the  forests  and  domains  Prussia  receives  a  revenue  of 
about  $20,000,000. 

m 

FISHEBIES. 

The  German  fisheries  are  not  important.  In  1875  the  fishing  popula- 
tion was  19,623;  in  1882  it  was  18,392,  and  in  1892,  January  1,  there 
were  446  boats  (17,011  tons),  with  an  aggregate  number  of  persons  of 
1,868  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  in  the  Korth  Sea  for  cod  and  herring. 
The  fisheries  of  the  Baltic  are  more  developed.  In  1893  fresh  fish  to 
the  value  of  5,224,000  marks,  or  $1,243,300,  were  exported,  while  the 
imports  of  firesh  fish  were  valued  at  13,102,000  marks,  or  $3,118,300; 
salted  herring  at  28,363,000  marks,  or  $6,750,400;  other  salted,  pre- 
served, and  dried  fish  at  3,629,000  marks,  or  $863,700;  and  of  oysters, 
lobsters,  and  all  other  marine  shellfish,  at  2,394,000  marks,  or  $569,800. 

COMMilBCE. 

The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  under  the  administration  and  guid- 
ance of  special  laws  and  rules,  emanating  from  the  ZoUverein  or  cus- 
toms union,  which,  since  1888,  embraces  practically  the  whole  of  the 
States  of  Germany  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  common  tariff  or  uniform  rates  of  duty  on  imports  from 
other  countries  and  j&ee  trade  among  themselves. 

Duriug  the  six  years  ending  December  31,  1893,  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Germany  increased  8.7  percent,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  a  decrease  of  3.6 
per  cent  in  that  of  France  during  the  same  period,  and  an  increase  of 
3.3  per  cent  in  that  of  the  United  States  for  the  six  years  ending  June 
50,  1891. 
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GENERAL  COMMERCK. 

General  oonnneTce  comprises  the  total  movement  of  merchandise  over 
the  boundaries  of  the  German  customs  nnion  (ZoUverein),  including 
imports,  exports,  and  in  transit. 

Imports  include  (1)  importation  into  the  free  trade  (freien  Verkehr)^ 
of  the  union,  exclusive  of  that  from  bonded  warehouses;  (2)  impor- 
tation forthe  finishing  trade ; '  (3)  importation  into  bonded  warehouses ; 
(4)  direct  transit. 

m 

Exports  include  (1)  exx>ortation  from  the  free  trade  of  the  customs 
union  (freien  Verkehr);*  (2)  exportation  in  the  finishing  trade;*  (3) 
exportation  from  bonded  warehouses;  (4)  direct  transit. 

In  general  commerce  quantities  onl7  are  given.  The  computation  of 
values  is  not  attempted,  as  general  commerce  includes  the  transit  trade, 
i.  e.,  merchandise  that  does  not  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

■ 
SPECIAL  COMMERCE. 

Special  commerce  comprises  the  movement  of  merchandise  either 
imported  from  foreign  countries  into  the  customs  union  for  domestic 
ODDsnmption  or  of  the  productions  within  the  customs  union  exported 
into  foreign  countries.  Among  the  exports  are  included  such  foreign 
products  as  have,  by  importation  into  the  free  trade  of  the  union  (freien 
Verkehr),  become  nationalized. 

Imports, — (1)  Importation  either  directly  or  by  certificates  of  origin ; 
(2)  importation  from  bonded  warehouses. 

Exportation, — Of  domestic  or  nationalized  merchandise,  inclusive  of 
merchandise,  subject  to  internal  revenue  (beer,  spirits,  salt,  tobacco,  and 
sugar). 

According  to  the  law  of  January  30, 1892,  relating  to  certificates  of 
origin  for  imports  from  countries  enjoying  the  most  favored  nation 
treatment,  the  application  of  conventional  duties  shall  be  subordinate 
to  the  production  of  reliable  evidence  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
goods  in  question,  save  certain  exceptions,  certificates  of  origin  deliv- 
ered by  German  consuls  residing  in  the  districts  of  x^roduction  ai*e 

'  A  term  in  common  use  in  tUp  official  publications  of  German  commercial  statis- 
tics. Literally  translated  i t  is  ''  free  trade/'  Merchandise  imported  into  the  ''  freien 
Verkehr"  (free  trade)  inclades  all  articles  imported  for  consumption  from  foreign 
coan tries,  either  directly  or  with  certificates  of  entry,  aud  from  bonded  warehouses, 
after  the  payment  of  dnties  and  all  other  dnes.  Merchandise  exported  from  the 
"  freien  Verkehr''  includes  all  articles  of  German  production  exported,  as  well  as 
those  nationalized  before  reexportation. 

<Tho  finishing  trade  (Veredlungsverkehr)  comprises  the  importation  of  such  articles 
as  are  brought  over  the  boundaries  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  reexportation  after 
tlie  performanco  of  certain  minor  manipulations,  as,  o.  g.,  in  the  case  of  utensils, 
repairing;  glass  and  stone,  polishing;  velyet  and  other  tissues,  dyeing;  lumber, 
catting;  rape-seed  oil,  refining;  wine,  blending,  ete.  Under  the  same  term  are 
inclnded  articles  exported  for  the  purpose  of  the  performance  of  like  operation  in 
places  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  customs  union,  to  bo  followed  by  free  return 
thereto. 
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exacted  for  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  For  the  undermentioned  prod- 
ucts it  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  certificates,  or,  if  necessary,  a  legal- 
ized translation  of  the  same,  issued  by  the  local  authorities  of  the 
country  of  origin,  or  any  other  reliable  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  goods, 
such  as  ships'  papers,  invoices,  original  bills  of  lading,  commercial  cor- 
respondence, etc. :  Bed  feathers  cleaned  and  prepared,  wood  for  build- 
ing and  industrial  purposes,  simply  dressed  with  the  ax  in  its  length, 
or  otherwise  roughly  prepared;  staves,  osiers,  unstripped,  for  baskets, 
and  hoop  wood,  hubs,  felloes,  and  spokes;  wood  for  building  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  sawn  in  its  length;  boards  not  .planed;  square  wood, 
sawn  or  cut,  and  other  similar  wood;  wine  and  must,  in  casks;  butter; 
meat,  fresh  or  prepared;  game  of  all  kinds,  dead;  almonds,  dry;  eggs; 
oxen;  young  cattle,  up  to  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years;  and  pigs. 

BALTIC   SKA  CANAL. 

In  considering  the  commerce  of  the  German  Empire  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Sea  Ship  Canal  constructed  by  the 
German  Government  at  a  cost  of  $39,000,000.  The  canal  will  be 
opened  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  bulletin.  It  will  effect 
a  saving  of  from  97  to  490  miles  in  distance  and  of  3  to  45  hours'  time 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  is 
expected  to  exert  an  imx)ortant  influence  upon  the  Baltic  trade  as  well 
as  upon  the  naval  development  of  the  Empire. 

TARIFF — IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  EXPORT  BOUNTIES. 

The  first  uniform  tariff  law  affecting  imports  to  the  whole  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  enacted  on  October  1, 1870,  which  was  afterwards 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  7, 1873,  and  was  distinctly  a  revenue  tariff, 
without  any  avowed  protective  purpose.  It  was  superseded  by  the 
tariff  act  of  July,  1877,  which  revolutionized  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
German  Empire  by  abolishing  the  free  trade  and  revenue  tariff*  system, 
which  had  prevailed  until  that  tim«,  and  established  protective  duties 
upon  a  long  list  of  articles  of  general  commerce  and  production.  This 
act  was  amended  on  May  22, 1885,  and  again  on  December  21, 1887, 
both  amendments  being  advances  in  the  duties  under  certain  sched- 
ules, the  latter  providing  an  important  increase  in  the  tariff  on  cereals 
and  liquors.  The  act  of  1879  thus  amended  is  the  protective  tariff'  of 
Germany  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  it  is  essentially  a  system  of  specific 
duties. 

All  tlie  receipts  from  customs  duties  and  excise  of  the  German  cus- 
toms union  are  paid  into  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  the  excess  of 
130,000,000  marks  ($30,940,000),  is  distributed  prorata  according  to  the 
population  among  the  states  of  the  Empire  and  Luxemburg. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  duties  on  imports  and  taxes 
upon  spirits,  beer,  malt,  salt,  beet-root  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.  Since  1879 
Germany  has  been  protectionist  in  her  commercial  policy. 
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METHOD  OF  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

In  Germany  the  average  value  of  each  article  is  fixed  annually  under 
the  direction  of  the  imperial  statistical  office,  by  a  commission  of 
experts  who  receive  their  information  from  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  sources.  There  are  separate  valuations  for  imports  and  exports. 
The  price  fixed  is  that  of  the  goods  at  the  moment  of  crossing  the  fron- 
tier. On  imports  the  price  does  not  include  customs  duties,  cost  of 
transportation,  insarance,  warehousing,  etc.,  incurred  after  the  frontier 
is  passed.  For  exports  the  price  includes  all  charges  within  the  terri- 
tory, but  does  not  include  export  duties,  nor  are  drawbacks  or  bounties 
taken  into  account.  The  quantities  are  determined  according  to  obliga- 
tory declarations,  and,  for  imports,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  actually 
weigh  the  goods.    For  packages  an  official  tare  is  deducted. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  IMPORTS. 

Germany  is  bound  by  treaties  which  enforce  in  the  present  tariff  the 
si>ecial  duties  known  as  conventional  duties.  These  duties  are  appli- 
cable to  goods  proceeding  firom  treaty  countries — ^i.  e.,  those  countries 
with  which  Germany  has  concluded  special  commercial  treaties,  as 
well  as  to  those  countries  enjoying  the  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
All  other  duties  are  general. 

The  following  are  the  customs  duties  leviable  on  agricultural  and 
other  products  imported  into  Germany.  The  standard  of  value  is  the 
gold  reichsmark,  equal  to  23.8  cents.  The  rate  is  per  100  kilograms, 
or  220.462  x>ounds,  unless  otherwise  stated : 

German  custotM  dutieB  on  agricultural  and  other  products. 


Articles. 


Cotton,  rmw,  carded,  combed,  dyed 

Flax,  imw 

Hemp.  TmM 

Jnte,  r»w 

WlMAt 

Rve 


Oat« 

Buckwheat 

Barley 

Pnlso 


Maixe  (Indian  com) 

Sorehamaeed 

Malt 


Bape  seed,  poppv  seed,  sesame,  peanuts,  and  other  oil 

aoeda  not  specially ; 
Flaxaecd,  cottonseed,  castor-oil  beans 


mentioned. 


orwardt^  by  mail,  in  packets  weighing  5  kilograms 


Grama,  fresh,  table 
Forward*^  by 
groas  and  less 

Chicory  and  beet  root,  dried 

Afrienlt^iral  products,  not  elsewhere  specified. 
H&es  and  skfns,  raw 


Hops. 

Agricultural  machinery,  according  to  the  preponder- 
ating roatorial : 

(O)  Of  wood 

<d)  Of  cast  iron 

(e)  Of  wrought  iron 

(d)  Of  other  common  metals 


General  duty. 


German 
money. 


J^arks. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 

2.00 
Free. 
15.00 

Free. 

1.00 

Free. 

Free. 

20.00 


3.00 
3.00 
5.(0 
8.  uu 


United 

States 

money. 


DoUar$. 


1.10 

1.10 
.052 
.476 
.5355 
.476 
.476 
.476 
.052 

.476 

'3*57*" 


.238 

i'.ih" 


.714 
.714 
1.19 
1.9J4 


Couveutional  duty. 


German 
money. 


JUarks. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
3.50 
3.50 
2.80 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
8.60 


United 

States 

money. 


Dollan. 


).833 
.833 
.6664 
.476 
.476 
.357 
.3808 
.3808 
.8C66 


2.00 
Free. 

.476 

4.00 
Free. 

.052 

.80 
Free. 

.1904 

Free. 
14.00 

3.332 

1 
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German  cuatome  dmiies  on  agricultural  and  other  prodndt — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Beer  of  all  kinds  and  mead 

Spirits  of  all  kinds,  imported  in  caaka : 

(a)  Liqneurs  (all  apiiita  containing  3  per  cent  or 
more  of  extracts) 

(b)  Others , 

Spirits  imported  in  bottles 

vinegar: 

(a)  In  casks 

(6)  In  bottles- 

Wine  and  must,  cider,  eta. : 

(a)  In  casks 

Red  wine  for  blending 

Wine  for  the  mannfactnro  of  brandy , 

(&)  In  bottles: 

1.  Sparkling 

2.  Others 

Batter  and  margarine  (imitation  butter) 

Meats,  fresh  or  preparied,  extracts  of  meat,  and  broth 

tablets , 

Pork,  fresh  or  prepared  (except  bacon) 

Batcher's  meat,  fresh,  except  pork.. 

Fish : 

(o)  Fresh , 

(2>)  Salted  (with  the  exception  of  herring)  imported 
in  barrels;  dried,  eraolced,  boiled 

(c)  Frescrred  in  vinegar,  oil,  or  spice,  imported  in 

barrels 

(4)  Prepared,  other;  fish  of  all  kinds  in  hermetically 

closed  receptacles , 

Poultry  and  game  of  aU  kinds  (not  live) 

Ponltry 

Game 

Tropical  frnlts : 

Oranges,  citnms,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates,  eto^ 

fresn 

Figs,  raisins,  currants 

Dates,  almonds,  etc.,  dried , 

Salt  herring : 

(o)  Per  barrel 

(b)  Packed  in  a  manner  other  than  the  usual  one  em* 

ployed  i  n  commerce 

(e)  To  be  used  as  fertilizer  after  denaturalization — 

Honey 

Caviare  and  its  substitutes ■ 

Cheese 

Strachino,  eorgonzolo,  parmesan 

Preserves.  cancVios,  and  cakes  of  all  kinds;  fruits,  spices, 
and*  vegetables  preserved,  steamed,  or  salted ;  in  bot- 
tles, can8,etc.,  prepared  mustard,  olives,  capers,  sauces, 
etc 


General  duty. 


German 
money. 


JlfarJlr*. 
4.00 


180.00 
125.00 
180.00 

8.00 
48.00 

24.00 


80.00 
48.00 
20.00 

20.00 


Alimentary  flour,  for  infants  ■ 
Olives 


Fruits,  seeds,  berries,  leaves,  flowers,  mushrooms,  and 
vegetables,  dried,  roasted,  ground,  or  salted;  unless 

otherwise  provided  for 

Juices  of  fnuts,  berries,  and  roots  prepared  for  use  with- 
out sugar 

Peel  of  tropical  fruit,  dried  or  fresh 

Green  bitter  oranges,  also  preserved  in  brine 

Knts,  dried,  chestnuts,  carobs,  and  pine  nuts ■ 

Chicory,  roasted  or  unround 

Starch,  fecula,  dextrin,  gluten,  arrowroot,  sago,  etc 

Vermicelli  and  macaroni '. 

Mill  products  of  grain  and  pulse,  including  grits,  groats, 

flour,  etc.,  baker's  common  products 

Oysters,  lobsters,  and  turtles 

Bico,  shelled  and  unshelled 

Tobacco: 
Raw- 
Leaf  and  stems 

Manufactures  of— 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Other 

Oil  of  nil  kinds,  in  bottles  ur  Jars 

OUve  oil 

Table   oils,  such    as    olive,    poppy,    sesame,    peanut, 
beechnut,  sunflower  seed,  in  casks 


Free. 

3.00 

12.00 

eo.oo 

30.00 


12.00 
24.00 
30.00 

si  00 

2.00 

Free. 

20.00 

150.00 

20.00 


«0.(K) 


4.00 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
12.50 
13.50 

10.50 

50.00 

4.00 


83.00 

270.00 

180.00 

20.00 


10.00 


United 
States 
money. 


VoUan. 

0.952 


42.84 
29.75 
42.84 

L901 
11.424 

5. 712 


li».04 

11.424 

4.76 

4.76 


.714 
2.836 

14.28 

7.14 


2.856 
5.712 
7.14 

.714 

.470 


4.76 

85.70 

4.76 


14.28 


.932 

.952 
.952 
.952 
.952 
.952 
2.975 
3.213 

2.499 
11.90 
.932 


20.23 

64.20 

42.84 

4.70 


2.38 


Conventional  duty. 


German 
money. 


MaHu. 


United 
Stete* 
money. 


DMan. 


20.00 

10.00* 

10.00 


16.00 


17.00 
15.00 

Free. 


12.00 
20.00 


4.00 

8.00 

10.00 


Free. 


15.00 


50.00 
30.00 


1.00 
2.00 
8.00 


7.80 


10.00 


4.76 
2.88 

2.38 


3.808 


4.040 
3.57 


2.856 
4.76 


.952 
1.904 
2.38 


3.57 


11.90 
7.14 


.238 
.478 
.714 


1.7374 


2.88 
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German  cueiams  dMdn  on  agricultural  and  other  prodncts—Continxied. 


Articles. 


OliTe  oil,  in  casks 

Lteaced  SBuft  Mtton  seed  oil.  In  casks 

Oleic  acid 

Oirrsand  eaator  oils,  oSdany  denaturaUMd 

Palaa  and  eoooannt  oils ...~ , 

OtberoilBf  ia  casks 

lAid  and  goose  fat,  and  other  fatty  substances  melted, 

oleomargariue.  etc 

Jfar  soap  and  candle  factories , 

Stearic  acid,  panlfin,  etc 

Beef  and  mntton  tallow,  &t,  and  otlier  animal  into 


^eteoleani,  erode  or  refined,  not  Indnding  mineral  oUs 

for  InbricaUon .- 

Mineral  oils  for  lobricatioA 

Coal,  of  all  kinds 

H4AMS1,  aliT»,each 

Horses^  np  to  tvo  years  of  age,  each 

Mules  and  aaaea,eaek 

BoQa  and  cows,  each 

QXCB 


Cattle,  up  to  tvo  and  one-half  years  old,  each. 

CaiTVB,  less  tium  six  weeks  old,  each 

Swine,  each. 


General  duty. 


German 
money. 


Mark9. 


4.<X> 
4.00 
2.M 
2.00 
9.«) 

10.00 
JPreo. 
10.00 
2.00 
15.00 

COO 
1«.00 
Free. 
20.00 


Sheep,  each.. 
liamno,  each. 
Goats,  each.. 
TTool,  raw... 


lesa  than  10  kOograms,  eaeh. 


10.00 
0.00 

30.00 
0.00 
3.00 
6.00 
1.00 
LOO 
.50 

Free. 

Free. 


United 
States 
money. 


Dellart. 


0.952 
.962 
.476 
.476 

2.142 

2.38 


2.38 
.476 
3.57 

1.428 
2.38 


4.76 


2.36 

2.142 

7.14 

L428 

.714 

1.428 

.238 

.238 

.119 


ConTentional  daty. 


Geiman 

money- 


Marks. 
3.00 


3.00 
Free. 


Free. 


Free. 
'10*66 


25.50 
5.00 


5.00 


Free. 
Free. 


United 
SUtea 
mone}'. 


DoUart. 

0.714 


.714 


2.38 


6.069 
1.10 


l.ld 


FOREIGN    TRADE. 

The  declared  valne  iu  round  numbers  of  the  imports  and  exports  ot 
the  Empire  of  Germany,  inclusive  of  precious  metals,  during  the  five 
years  1890  to  1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


1800 

mi 


1S94 


Total 

ATwage  1B»-1894 

in  1.000  dollars. 


Imports. 


1,000  marks. 
4,272,910 
4,408,404 
4,227,004 
4, 134, 070 
4,605,753 


21, 043, 143 
4,328,629 
1, 030, 214 


Exports. 


1,000  marks. 
3,409,584 
3,830,755 
8, 150, 104 
3,244,562 
3,277,375 


16, 421, 380 

8,284,276 

781, 658 


Total. 


1,000  marks. 
7, 682, 494 
7,743,159 
7, 377, 108 
7,378,632 
7, 883, 130 


38,064,523 
7, 612, 905 
1,811,872 


The  average  imports  and  exports  of  Germany  for  the  quinquennial 
period  1890-1894  in  United  States  money  are  as  follows:  Imports, 
$1,030,214,000;  exports,  $781,658,0005  total  commerce,  $1,811,872,000* 

In  the  fiscal  year  1894-95  the  import  duties  produced  385,757,871 
marks,  or  $91,810,373,  which  is  22,645,005  marks,  or  $5,389,511,  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  exceeds  the  estimates  by  about  36,000,000 
marks,  or  $8,500,000.  As  the  tariflF  has  not  been  raised,  the  increase 
shows  that  the  trade  is  expanding,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least, 
supplies  are  nearly  exhausted.    Eeports  on  internal  taxation  furnish 
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evidences  of  improvement,  the  yield  of  the  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption having  exceeded  the  estimates  by  about  6,000,000  marks,  or 
$1,400,000.  Admitting  that  in  bad  times  the  yield  of  the  taxes  masli 
fall  off,  we  must  also  admit  that  growing  receipts  indicate  an  improving 
condition.  Further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  current  year  will  practi- 
cally show  larger  receipts,  although  the  Government  does  not  want  to 
make  a  display  of  riches  before  a  vote  for  new  taxes  has  been  obtained* 
The  official  statistical  report  on  the  prices  of  grain  and  meat  shows  that 
in  April  grain  prices  have  risen,  whereas  meat  prices  followed  a  declin. 
ing  tendency. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  are  in  an  improving  condition — since 
about  six  months.  The  United  States  consulate  in  Berlin  (from  which 
the  district  of  Dresden  has  been  separated)  reports  that  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  from  I^orthern  Germany  amounted  to  $12,909,702  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  against  $8,800,854  in  the  like  i)erio<f  of 
1894.  The  consulates  at  Frankfort  and  Dresden  report  an  increase  of 
exports  to  the  amount  of  9,000,000  marks,  or  $2,100,000.  According  to 
these  reports,  the  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  increased  by  about  27,000,000  marks, 
or  $6,400,000,  compared  with  1894.  The  increase  would  be  still  more 
considerable,  but  for  the  heavy  decline  of  sugar  exports. 

HOW  FOBEIGN  TBADE  IS  STIMTTLATED  IN  aEBMANY. 

One  great  factor  in  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Germany  is  its  system  of  commercial  unions.  The  following  is  com- 
piled in  part  from  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Ohem- 
nitz,  Germany,  and  in  part  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

The  efforts  of  Germany  to  secure  foreign  markets  for  its  products  is 
shown  in  the  great  interest  taken  by  it,  even  to  its  inland  cities.  AU 
over  the  Empire  societies  are  organized  to  encourage  colonization  and 
the  export  trade  of  the  country  and  promote  practical  schemes  to  fit 
young  men  for  business,  and  afterwards  help  them  to  get  places.  These 
unions  are  agents  in  helping  to  extend  the  foreign  markets;  they  use 
simple  methods  which  are  very  successful,  and  they  have  been  indorsed 
by  the  press,  the  authorities,  and  the  people.  They  project  all  kinds 
of  schemes  for  bringing  German  products  to  the  notice  of  foreigners. 
German  emigrants  and  residents  in  foreign  countries  are  euUsted  in 
the  encouragement  of  foreign  trade  by  the  receipt  of  almanacs  and 
other  publications  containing  the  names  of  German  firms,  with  illuH- 
trations  of  their  productions  and  manufactures. 

In  connection  with  these  unions  are  the  commercial  schools,  the 
strongest  of  which  is  that  of  the  Hamburg  union  for  commercial  clerks. 
The  union  numbers  upward  of  42,000  members,  has  a  capital  of  125,000 
marks,  or  $29,750,  and  has  its  own  schoolrooms,  and  a  fine  site  near  the 
Hamburg  Bourse.  During  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  it  has  found 
nlaces  for  40,000  young  men.  It  is  the  subject  of  English  and  French 
ulation,  and  is  doing  a  work  that  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
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The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany,  from 
1,060,000,000  marks,  or  $252,280,000,  in  1850,  to  7,883,000,000,  or 
#1,876,154,000,  in  1804,  is  dne  in  no  small  degree  to  these  institntious, 
and  German  influence  in  England,  Australia,  South  America,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States  is  also  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  these  unions. 
Kept*  in  constant  contact  with  home  by  correspondence,  emigrating 
clerks  or  merchants  make  themselves  agents  for  the  Fatherland,  and 
are  ever  close  to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  such  unions,  and  with  their 
passionate  fondness  for  their  mother  tongue,  unconsciously,  it  may 
seem  sometimes,  but  nevertheless  with  certainty,  they  find  foreign  mar- 
kets for  home  products  and  situations  for  German  clerks. 

These  organizations  give  out  and  spread  abroad  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,  and,  while  the  placing  of  clerks  is  one  of  their  objects,  tbey 
do  not  neglect  the  obtaining  of  foreign  trade.  The  benefits  belonging 
to  such  unions  are  simply  incalculable.  They  give  almost  irresistible 
impulses  to  young  men  to 'work  their  way  upward.  If  German  clerks 
are  among  the  best,  hardest  working,  safest,  and  most  reliable,  and  if 
German  agents  are  the  best  informed  and  most  pushing,  it  is  due,  in  a 
large  degree,  to  lessons  learned  in  these  unions.  Their  influence,  from 
very  modest  beginnings,  is  to-day  universal.  Organizing  in  small 
groups,  the  unions  have  gone  on  growing  large  in  number  and  power- 
ful in  influence  for  good.  Many  of  them  are  rich,  with  beautiful  build- 
ings, fitted  up  in  a  simple  but  artistic  manner,  pleasing  the  most 
{esthetic  taste.  They  have  also  founded  unions  in  connection  with 
those  at  home  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Bakowina,  Dalmatia,  Galicia,  Egypt,  Denmark,  !Norway,  Sweden, 
Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Montenegro,  Portugal,  Boumania, 
Switzerland,  Servia,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 

Not  satisfied  to  await  the  necessarily  slow  progress  in  foreign  Ian- 
gnages,  and  ever  anxious  to  extend  trade,  the  German  commercial 
unions  have  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  bureaus,  in  which 
letters,  written  documents,  and  printed  matter  from  foreign  countries 
may  be  translated  under  absolute  secrecy  as  to  their  contents.  These 
bureaus  are  open  to  everybody.  The  unions  charge  members  about  12 
eents  for  every  50  words  and  nonmembers  pay  not  quite  25  cents  for 
every  60  or  less  number  of  words. 

To  illustrate  German  energy  in  seeking  foreign  trade,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  notice  that  during  her  strained  relations  with  Eussia 
Germany  beat  her  record  of  the  year  1893  in  drugs,  iron,  machinery, 
leather,  and  silk  and  woolen  goods  by  $11,424,000,  and  this  was  done  dur- 
ing a  time  of  business  depression  when  the  press  was  pouring  out  com- 
plaints about  the  backwardness  of  business,  the  stopping  of  factories, 
etc.,  and  at  a  time  too  when  the  tariff  war  was  being  urged  between 
Bnssia  and  Germany. 

18078— No.  2 2 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Rassia  took  from  Germany  daring  the  early 
part  of  1892  in  machinery  alone  $21,919,800  worth,  against  $20,801,200 
worth  daring  the  same  period  of  1891,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  Bussia's  export  duties  on  German  goods  had  gone  to  50  per  cent, 
giving  the  United  States,  England,  and  Anstria  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage. 

A  correspondent  in  St.  Petersburg  writes  to  a  paper  in  Chemnitz  to 
tell  his  people  how  the  thing  has  been  done: 

111  Bpito  of  difTerontial  duties,  in  spito  of  tho  activity  of  our  rivals  and  competi- 
tors, Germany  baa  sold  licr  machinery  (1)  because  of  lier  credit  system,  and  (2) 
because  her  agents  and  exhibitors  beat  those  of  all  other  nations. 

Russia  is  a  country  poor  in  capital  but  vast  in  undeveloped  resources;  this  &ct 
settles  it.  It  is  tho  weak  and  at  the  same  time  the  strong  side  of  our  export  or  for- 
eign trade.  Against  tho  millions  made  are  millions  lost.  Tho  conservative  German, 
alongside  of  the  cautious  Frenchman  and  still  more  cautious  Englishman  and  Amer- 
ican, risks,  wins,  and  remains  in  markets  where  his  rivals  offer  for  cash  much 
cheaper  than  ho  can  on  credit.  In  countries  like  Russia  credit  plays  as  important  a 
part  as,  if  not  a  more  imi>ortant  part  than,  price.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  only  tho  rich 
can  buy  cheaply. 

The  German  possesses  the  faculty  and  power  to  put  himself  in  another  man's  place, 
to  understand  his  conditions  and  circumstances,  to  find  out,  if  not  feel,  his  needs.  So 
great  is  his  power  in  this  respect  that  he  has  absolutely  no  rival  or  competitor  worth 
considering.  Not  only  does  he  study  tho  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  to 
work,  but  he  makes  a  specialty  of  it  and  of  their  agricultural  and  industrial  needs. 
When  selling  needies  and  pins  ho  may  be  watching  to  see  where  to  sell  a  knitting 
machine  or  a  plow.  Kot  only  this,  but  his  education  fits  him  to  tell  the  buyer  what  is 
best  suited  to  certain  kinds  of  work,  especially  where  it  is  a  question  of  introducing 
anything  new.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  tho  Russian  farmer  buys  from  tho  German 
in  preference  to  the  Englishman  or  American,  or  even  from  a  Russian  manii£u;tarer. 
The  German  language  is,  after  the  Russian,  the  most  used  in  business  circles^  partly 
because  there  are  so  many  Germans  settled  in  Russia  and  partly  because  of  the  X)rox- 
imity  of  the  two  countries. 

Again,  the  German  not  only  seeks  to  find  out  what  tho  people  want,  but  he  sells 
machines  and  parts  of  machines,  so  that  when  broken  they  may  be  easily  repaired — 
a  very  great  consideration.  German  agents  and  traveling  salesmen  are  willing  to 
work  hard  to  sell  small  quantities.  This  makes  them  popular  among  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  sent  and  satisfactory  to  their  employers.  The  nation's  interest  in 
foreign  trade  is  intense;  the  newspapers  teem  with  all  kinds  of  information  regard- 
ngit. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  was  nearly  16  jier 
cent  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  was  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

PRINCIPAL   AGRICILTURAL   IMPORTS,  BY   COUNTRIES. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantities  of  agricultural  products 
imported  into  the  German  Empire  for  the  years  1802, 1893,  and  1894, 
giving  the  principal  sources  of  supply  as  well  as  the  total  value  of  each- 
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WHEAT. 
[QuantiUes  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  poanda  each.] 


Countries. 


Beifiom 

Balfiria 

XetwUnda 

AastriA-Him«ary 

Boumania 

Sniftia 

BritUli  India 

Argentina 

Caaada 

United  States 

Other  conntriea 

Total 

Total  ralue  in  1,000  nuurka 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollara 


1892. 


25,016.5 
53,472.7 
8,620.6 
45, 673. 0 
91,785.0 

257,209.1 
50,908.1 
66,160.7 
11, 719. 0 

630,213.0 
55, 335. 9 


1, 296, 212. 6 

199,221 

$47,415,000 


1893. 


6, 761. 8 
17, 975. 1 

1. 742. 7 
23,783.4 

143,577.8 

21,630.2 

2, 716. 3 

151, 396. 1 

3. 226. 8 
314,928.2 

15, 708. 6 


703.453.0 

88,897 

$21,157,000 


1894. 


18,345.5 

4,277.8 

8,208.1 

19,409.4 

142,952.6 

280.594.3 

9,469.9 

346,244.5 

297.7 

323,497.6 

5,540.1 

1,153,837.4 

145.845 

$84,711,000 


FLOUR  AND  MEAL  OF  ALL  CEREALS. 


Belgium 

Aaatria-Hangaiy 

Rnaita 

Serria 

United  States 

Total 

Total  ralne  in  1.000  marks 

Total  valoo  in  United  States  dollars 


606.0 

22,535.5 

440.3 

829.3 

1,320.3 


26,620.2 

6,256 

$1,489,000 


440.1 

21,252.8 

437.8 

80.5 

4,196.3 


26,894.8 

6,186 

$1,472,000 


702.0 
21,952.0 

498.0 
1,372.6 
4,680.5 

30,853.6 

7,096 

$1, 689, 000 


RYE. 


Beljtinm 

Bulgaria 

France 

Aastria-Hongarj 

RoQmanJa -- 

Boatia 

Tnrkey 

ArjieBtina 

UaltpdSUtes 

Otkcrcoantries 

Totrf 

Total  ralae  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


13. 915. 1 
27,427.0 
46,008.0 
34,857.6 
26, 817. 6 

123,377.4 

86. 113. 2 
573.6 

136,129.1 
53, 879. 6 


548, 599. 1 

88,864 

$21, 150. 000 


6,  243. 2 

18, 968. 0 

5, 715. 6 

383.2 

•52,740.0 

95,919.6 

19, 374. 3 

973.8 

18. 194. 9 

5,748.9 


224,262.4 

23,624 

$5, 623, 000 


3,348.4 

10,776.7 

383.9 

426.1 

88, 441. 7 

533, 449. 1 

4, 405. 4 

1, 622. 7 

5, 570. 9 

6,199.6 

653, 624. 5 

68,827 

$10, 381,  000 


MAIZE  (INDIAN  CORN),  a 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Nelberlands 

Aiutria>Hangary 

Bonmania 

Bnssia 

Serria 

Tnrkey 

Egj-pt 

Anmitina 

Uaited  States 

Total 

Total  valac  in  1.000  marks 

Total  valne  in  United  States  dollars 


5. 922. 2 

17. 395. 3 
1,166.5 

2. 819. 3 
82,  884. 0 
62, 091.  5 
28,938.4 

12. 003. 4 
4,578.9 
1,345.3 

50. 140. 6 
447,603.6 


717.310.2 

74, 957 

$17,  840,  000 


2. 807. 7 

42,  580. 0 

030.4 

934.4 

23, 785. 7 

348,  793. 3 

9, 370. 4 

22, 124. 1 

24, 438.  8 

268.3 

13, 276.  4 

268, 065. 8 


761, 079. 3 

68,922 

$16, 403, 000 


3, 263. 3 

9,451.5 

577.2 

1,561.0 

10,  227. 3 

149,233.1 

100, 100. 4 

5,  323. 6 

18,  440. 2 

6,'9si.'6 

267, 110. 7 

583. 177. 0 

52.836 

$12, 575, 000 


a  Including  sar^Imm  seed. 
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OATS. 
[QuAiititles  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  i>onnd«  each.] 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Netnerlands 

A  astrla-Huu  gary 

Roumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway •- 

Turkey 

Canada 

United  SUtee.... 


Total 

Total  value  in  LOOO  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


1W2. 


1,W0.7 

358.7 

60,748.5 

6. 313. 3 

7,963.8 

446.2 


4,504.5 
5,'244.'3 


87,836.8 

9,876 

$2,850,000 


1803. 


3, 032. 8 

4,683.1 

0,270.7 

57,458.7 

87, 002. 6 

R.  360. 8 

7,090.5 

4,528.6 

8, 716. 4 

6, 707. 6 

42,408.7 


212. 046.0 

30,042 

$7,150,000 


1894. 


2,014.1 

3.552.1 

12,729.8 

12.446.5 

47,663.0 

292,100.4 

4,676  7 

2,330.8 

13.563.0 

3U3.7 

8,539.3 


402,55a8 

40,796 

$11,851,000 


POTATOES. 


Belgium 

France  

United  Kingdom . 

Italy 

Netnerlsnds 

Austria-Hungary 
Russia 


Total 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


25,865.9 
20, 151. 9 
13. 960. 4 
6,892.4 
29, 647. 7 
65, 424. 1 
11,340.4 


176,250.8 

10,293 

$2, 450.  000 


39, 436. 0 
4,726w2 


C,  117. 6 
42,842.4 
22, 762. 0 
22,160.5 


20,667.3 

3,526.9 

74.5 

7.  €88. 6 

30, 116.7 

22.965.9 

2fi,51S.I 


139,466.2 

4,629 

$1. 102, 000 


132,709.5 

4  4M 

$1,  049!  VOO 


Dried  fruits. — An  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  agitation  against 
American  products  is  carried  on  in  Germany  is  furnished  by  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Landwirtschaftliche  Presse 
(German  Agricultural  Press),  of  Berlin,  under  date  of  May  11,  1895: 

Ihe  importation  of  American  dried  apples  into  Germany  in  1894,  according  to  the 
German  commercial  statistics,  amounted  to  2,133  metric  tons,  as  against  2,968  tons 
in  1893.  A  further  diminution  may,  with  certainty,  be  predicted  for  the  year  1895, 
as  the  conviction  of  the  injuriousnees  of  American  dried  apples  gains  ground  from 
day  to  day.  American  apples  are  dried  on  zinc  wire  frames,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
particles  of  zinc  adhere  to  the  fruit,  which  may  he  easily  poisoned.  In  Germany 
apples  are  dried  on  wooden  frames.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cologne  recently 
issued  a  proclamation  warning  against  the  purchase  of  American  dried  apples  on 
these  grounds,  together  with  the  statement  that  he  would  institute  legal  proceedings 
against  those  that  offered  them  for  sale  on  the  strength  of  the  pure  food  law.  Other 
cities  have  not  yet  adopted  such  measures,  possibly  because  the  fact  was  not  sufli- 
ciently  known.  It  would  seem  advisable  for  them  to  do  so  in  order  to  lead  consumers 
toward  the  parchase  of  German  dried  fruit.  Increased  consumption  would  lead  to 
encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  di'ied  fruit,  and  this  would  give  the  needed 
impetus  to  frait  culture,  which  is  at  present  neglected  to  such  an  extent  that  Ger- 
many is  largely  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  fruits. 

We  appeal  to  all  consumers  to  give  the  preference  to  the  home  product,  as  non- 
injurious,  over  the  American  zinc-impregnated  apples. 

That  the  danger  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article  is  purely  imaginary 
is  proved  by  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion of  this  Department  at  Utah,  which  show  that  in  the  process  of 
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preparing  evaporated  apples  the  fruit  is  cored,  pared^  and  sliced,  and 
placed  on  zinc  trays  for  the  evaporating  process.  The  fruit  juices  con- 
taining malic  acid,  together  with  the  sulphurous  acid  sometimes  used 
for  bleaching  the  apples,  act  on  the  zinc  trays,  thus  introducing  into 
the  product  a  small  proportion  of  zinc  salts.  An  analysis  made  at  the 
Cornell  University  experiment  station  (Bull.  25,  p.  153)  of  apples  rejected 
by  the  German  custom-house  authorities  showed  .583  grams  of  zinc  per 
kilogram  (4  grains  per  pound)  of  apples,  or  about  1  part  in  2,000.  If 
this  is  the  average  amount  present  in  the  evaporated  apples  of  com. 
merce,  it  is  certain  that  no  evil  effects  will  result  firom  their  use. 

PKUITS  (DRIED). 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.] 


CoantrieB. 


Belgium. 
FraDoe.. 

iTSlT 


NetBerisods 

Aostiis-Hnnguy 
Seiris 

Ijiiited  States 


Total 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  Talue  in  Vnited  States  dollars. 


1892. 


608.9 

&62.5 

480.6 

442.8 

16,091.6 

6, 789. 9 

3, 412. 5 


28, 957. 3 

11,096 

12, 641, 000 


1888. 


377.2 

2, 107. 8 

401.5 

939.7 

14, 773. 3 

10, 077. 7 

2,968.4 


32, 197. 4 

11.343 

12, 700, 000 


1894. 


262.5 

2, 490. 1 

455.9 

840.9 

11, 528. 8 

16, 260. 2 

2, 133. 9 


34. 338. 7 

12, 098 

$2, 879,  000 


FRUITS  (FRESH),  a 


Bdj^oia 

Fraaoe 

lulv 

SetWlands 

Anstria-HuDgary 

RoMia ....:. 

Svfden 

8vitierland 

raited  States 


11,978.7 

918.0 

2, 526. 4 

6, 244. 9 

29, 889. 8 

178.5 

2, 439. 3 

40, 753.  7 

977.0 


Total 

Total  ralue  in  1,000  marks 

Total  yalne  In  United  i<tates  dollars 


96, 177. 9 

17, 317 

$4, 121, 000 


5. 058. 9 

•751. 6 

2, 733. 1 

10, 834.  5 

46,881.2 

566.6 

8, 190. 7 

23, 658. 8 

58.5 


94, 058. 3 

12.907 

$3, 072, 000 


12, 737. 1 

542.8 

4, 440.  4 

12, 702. 6 

63,461.6 

755.0 

1,361.0 

19,  283. 9 

416.6 


116,  033. 4 

15. 920 

$3, 789, 000 


a  Exclnsire  of  tropical  fruits. 


TIMOTHY  SEED. 


Bd^mn. .  .......^•. ............. .......... 

Denmark 

TrsDce 

Twitted  Kinsdom 

ItllT 

Ketkerlanda 

Anstria-Huagary 

Soaaia 

Tnitcd  States 

Total 

Total  value  in  LOGO  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


148.6 
323.3 
265.6 
3, 511. 2 
218.6 
342.3 
305.7 
479.6 
674.0 


6,365.1 

3,313 

$788,000 


256.1 
307.8 
182. 0 

a,  847. 8 
297.3 
585.7 
312.0 
473.8 

1,235.2 


7, 624.  5 

3,724 

$886,  000 


180.8 
278.9 
387.0 

8, 585. 7 
307.3 
268.6 
563.9 
584.4 

1, 145. 3 


7,  336. 8 

3,  584 

$b53,000 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


CLOVER  SEED,  a 
[Quantities  in  metric  toss  of  2,204.02  pounds  cack.] 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Deumark 

France 

United  Kingdom. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary 

Kussia 

ITnited  States.... 


Total 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


1S92. 


259.2 

140.0 
8, 447. 0 

286.3 
1,952.1 

303.4 

12,288.6 

5,483.4 

2.118.6 


26,495.3 

27,678 
$6. 587, 000 


1893. 


231.6 

143.6 

332.1 

215.9 

2,229.3 

225.6 

9, 783. 7 

4,532.6 

4, 281. 0 


23,  lOl.  8 

24,479 

15,826,000 


1894. 


370. 1 

131.6 
1.100.O 

205.0 
1.696.7 

177.1 

10,414.0 

S,9]9l3 

5,088.1 


23,345.8 

25.680 

$6,112,000 


a  Including  alfalfk  seed,  sainfoin  seed,  etc. 
C  £LEESE  . 


France  

United  Kingdom 
Ital^ 


bh( 


Netherlands. 
Austria-Hungary 
Russia 


Switzerland  . . 
United  States 


Total. 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States'doUars. 


617.1 

60.3 

88.6 

3,181.4 

121.9 

86.9 

4,190.6 


8, 270. 7 

11,511 

$2, 740, 000 


499.0 

65.3 

95.6 

3, 208. 5 

112.0 

59.6 

4,425.0 

29 


8.487.2 

12,202 

$2,904,000 


489.7 


104.8 
3,995.5 

122.5 

57.7 

3,912.8 


8.81C7 

12,696 

$3,022,000 


HOUSES. 


Kumhcr  of  liorscs  imported  into  Germany  for  the  years  1892,  189S,  and  1894,  giving  the 

pHncijMl  countries  of  supply. 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Denmark  

France  

United  Kingdom 

Netiierlands 

Austria-Hungary 

Kussia 

Svitzerlaud 

United  States 

Total  number  imported  a.. 
Total  value  in>  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  dollars 

Average  value  per  head . . . 


1892. 


17,169 

10, 042 

7,407 

935 

7,012 

9,999 

27,762 

761 

6 


82, 055 

62, 778 

14, 041,  000 

$182 


1893. 


15,986 

8,932 

6,405 

858 

7,287 

8,462 

16,583 

673 

21 


65,234 

49,298 

11.73^,000 

$180 


1894. 


19,237 

11.563 

7.635 

1.072 

9,722 

12. 311 

22.936 

701 


85,321 

ei.406 

15,350.000 

$180 


a  In  addition  to  the  number  given  in  the  preceding  table,  there  were  imported  chiefly  from  Denmark 
foals  following  the  mare  to  the  number  of  168,  176,  and  307  for  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894  rrapect 
ively. 

SPIKITS  IMPORTED  IN  CASKS. 

[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.02  pounds  each.]' 


France 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Uritish  West  Indies 

United  States 

Total 

Total  value  in  1.000  marks 

Total  value  iu  United  States  dollars 


2, 492. 9 
512.1 
407.1 
210. 0 
G86.5 
90.0 


2, 407. 0 
641.7 
594.3 
236.0 
830.5 
129.9 


2,394.7 
504.4 
4G6.2 
308. 6 
826.2 
107.3 


4,063.8 

7,8:J3 
$1, 863. 000 


5, 019. 3 

7.780 

$1,852,000 


4, 7C3. 4 

7.363 

$1,757,003 
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WIXE  IMPORTED  IN  CASKS,  a 
[Qoantitics  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.] 


Coontriea. 


Fcanr* 

Greece 

United  Kinedom. 

It«lT , 

Ket]b«rlaods  ...... 

Anatrin-Hnngary 
F^QTtagail ......... 

Switneriuid 

S|Mdn 

Inker , 

OapeCSokmy 

United  States 


Tetol 

Total  value  in  l.OOO  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


1802. 


32,166.3 

1, 007. 2 

273.1 

11,850.6 

4U.4 

10, 884. 2 

3,722.6 

416.8 

7,823.2 

764.4 

135.  i 

384.0 


70, 237. 1 
39. 012 
$0,428,000 


1893. 


31,407.2 

784.0 

224.7 

8, 148. 3 

178.0 

9,917.4 

3,347.8 

308.2 

8,376.5 

1, 300. 1 

148.7 

317.0 


64. 695. 2 
33,795 
$8, 043, 000 


1894. 


32,533.7 

954.8 

131.5 

5,530.9 

138.6 

8,288.6 

2,924.0 

266.1 

jB,  002.0 

1,711.0 


417.3 


61, 246. 5 
31,  971 
$7, 609, 000 


a  Ezclnsirc  of  quantities  imported  for  blending  aiid  the  manufacture  of  brandy. 
WIXE  (STILL)  IMPORTED  IN  BOTTLES. 


Belgium 

Fiance 

United  Kinjedom . 

iuiy..rrr7r. 

Ntfberlands 

Austria-Hungary 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Spain 

I nited  States.... 


Total , 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


772.3 

1,552 

$369,000 


14.0 
458.4 
22.1 
35.9 
15.1 
77.0 
21.4 
19.8 
25.0 


712.0 

1,452 

.$346, 000 


409.  C 


38.8 


ra.o 


661.3 

1,349 

$321,  000 


"VVINE  (SPARKLING)  IMPORTED  IN  BOTTLES. 


nelgiiini ......... . 

Ftanee 

Ketberlands 

Italy 

AQ^tria-UuDgary 
Switzerland 


Total 

Total  value  in  1.000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


10.1 

1.885.2 

2.7 

4.3 

3.8 


1, 013. 4 

4,305 

$1, 025,  000 


12.2 

1,044.2 

3.0 


4.3 
4.0 


1,074.5 

4,443 

$1,  057,  000 


1,821.3 


1. 850.  0 

4,164 

.*991, 000 


TOBACCO  STEMS. 


Neth<^rlaods 

1-    .  ^_^_ 

74.9 
3,  739. 7 

'*.""2,'325,"3' 

United  States 

2. 245.  8 

ToUl 

3,813.5 

615 

$146,  OUO 

2,  336. 8 

362 

$86,000 

2,  2iJG.  G 

Total  value  iu  1.000  marks 

;i5l 

Total  value  lu  United  States  dollars 

$34,  Oi:G 
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LEAF  TOBACCO. 
[Qnan titles  in  metiic  tons  of  2,204.02  poands  each.] 


Countries. 


Netherlands 

Anstrift-Hungary 

KtiAsia ^. 

Turkey 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies  — 

Braisil 

Haiti 

Colomliia 

Mexico 

Cuba  and  Puerte  Kico. 

Yenesuela 

United  States 


Totel 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


10,367.6 

636  8 

77.5 

341.0 

51.6 

6,033^.4 

11,443.6 

3,427.2 

2,708.8 

285.1 

1, 110. 6 

115.2 

9, 727. 6 


46,653.4 

62.982 

$14,  990,  UOO 


1893. 


9.4:16.6 

635.5 

83.2 

392.8 

87.9 

6,397.4 

11,498.4 

3,543.0 

2,820.4 

236.9 

880.4 

107.3 

8,706.9 


45, 239. 7 

75,066 

117,866,000 


18M. 


7.72 


9.0S2.3 
633.8 
138.0 
458.7 
243.5 
724  8 
12.621.0 

4,482.0 

2,7U1.2 
301.0 
88&8 
1!2.8 

8,782.3 


48.7UL1 

80,859 

$19, 244,  MO 


CIGARS, 
t 


Belffinm 

Netnerlands 

Austria-Hungary  .... 

Switzerland '. 

Philippine  Islands  — 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
United  States 


Total 

Total  value  in  1.000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


21.9 
75.  t 
30.8 
10.5 
12.1 
181.1 
8.6 


356.3 

8, 195 

$1,960,000 


18.5 
78.8 
32.2 
11.7 
13.1 
187.5 
7.2 


363.6 

8,409 

$2, 001, 000 


CIGARETTES. 


9.4 

8.8 

24.4 

67.9 

0.4 


Total 

Total  value  iu  l.UUO  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


130. 4 

1,630 

$388,000 


ia4 

74.1 
28. 8 
10.2 
13.2 
145.5 
3.5 


311.7 

7,169 

$1,706,000 


9.0 

7.2 

29.4 

74.8 

8.9 


142.9 

1.786 

$425,000 


RAW  COTTON. 


Belgium 

Cm  ted  Kingdom  . . 

Netherlands 

Eg^pt 

British  India 

Dutch  Eastlndie.H. 

United  States 

China    

Other  count rieH  — 


Total 

Total  value  iu  1.000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


4,355.4 
10,  058.  0 

1, 924. 5 
12,  423. 5 
49, 539. 3 

2,655.7 
154, 481. 1 


5.482.6 


4, 822.  7 

10, 245. 6 

744.3 

13, 057. 2 

55, 997. 4 

4, 419. 7 

153,  Til.  8 

163.1 

4,501.6 


240. 020. 1 

187, 622 

$44, 630,  000 


247, 663.  6 

210, 514 

$50,102,000 


2,909.9 

6,305.5 

413.8 

11,923.1 

60.461.9 

3,547.6 

183.931.7 
5,777.7 
2,499.6 


277.830.8 

236.156 

$66,205,000 


Cottonseed  oil. — Late  advices  from  Germany  confirm  the  anticipatioD 
that  the  increased  duties  to  be  imx>osed  by  the  German  Government  on 
cotton-seed  oil  apply  to  the  crude  oil  as  well  «)>s  to  the  refined  product; 
the  only  exception  is  such  as  has  been  denaturalized  by  chemicals  so 
that  it  is  unfit  for  human  food.    This  exception  admits  soap-makers' 

x;k  at  the  old  rate  of  4  marks,  or  95.2  cents  per  100  kilos.  The  final 
n  which  the  bill  took  in  the  Beichstag  was  as  great  a  surprise  to 
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the  Grerman  merchants  as  it  was  iu  the  United  States.  German  manu- 
facturers thought  that  it  would  give  a  discriminating  duty  of  6  marks, 
or  11.43,  on  the  refined  oil  and  had  made  arrangements  to  build 
refineries  in  Germany  and  had  sent  agents  to  this  country  to  gather 
iDformation  regarding  the  refining  process  and  the  necessities  of  a 
refinery.  As  the  increased  duty  applies  both  to  the  crude  and  refined 
article,  the  position  of  the  oil  is  not  regarded  as  such  an  important 
matter  as  it  was  at  first  supposed,  especially  so  far  as  this  crop  is  con- 
cerned, as  the  season  usually  ends  about  July  1,  the  day  the  new  duty 
goes  into  operation.  The  object  of  the  increased  duty  is  to  protect  the 
German  agricultural  interests,  which  have  been  making  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  inroads  of  butterine  and  refined  lard,  which  are  manu- 
factured in  Germany  from  the  American  cotton-seed  oil.  This  accounts 
for  the  exclusion  of  soap  stock  from  the  increased  rates. 

COTTON-SEED  OU^  IMPORTED  IN  CASKS. 
[In  metric  ton*  of  2,204.62  poands  each.] 


Coontries. 


Bdeiam 

France  

Fnited  Kingdom. 

Ketberlaads. 

tTnited  States.. . 


Total 

ToUl  value  in  1.000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


1802. 


654.7 

73.0 

12,507.6 

4,  259.  6 

8. 309. 7 


25, 731. 7 

9,263 

n,  205, 000 


1893. 


122.4 

420.4 

9, 021.  7 

4, 109. 8 

13, 687. 1 


27,382.3 

12,590 

^,  998,  000 


OrL  CAKE. 


Hamburg  (free  port) 

Bdgiiun 

Dmmark 

Frtnce 


United  Kingdom 
Italv  ^ 


K^t^eriands 

AoAtria-Hungary 

Bomnania 

Boasia 


British  India. 


Argentina 
rail 


tedSutes 


35,398.4 

10.165.4 
L585.6 

52. 324. 8 
5, 065. 0 
2. 090.  7 

15, 181. 5 

13,  253. 7 
378.3 

86,634.7 
6,  763.  7 
1, 126. 7 

89, 851. 8 


Total 

Total  value  io  1,000  marks 

Total  value  In  United  States  dollars 


820, 872. 6 

40.  897 

$0,  733.  000 


27, 632. 1 
4,  G36.  0 
1,  324. 9 

6,101.4 

4,212.0 

20, 349. 8 

13,111.2 

800.1 

98,211.5 

6, 027. 2 

771.3 

96,326.7 


833,  845. 8 

40, 016 

$9,  524, 000 


THE  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  GERMANY. 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each 


1894. 


119.3 


10,  869. 2 

2. 720. 4 

15,  386.  6 


29. 144. 7 

13. 407 

$3,101,000 


22,  858.  4 
3,213.9 
1,391.3 

69. 129. 0 
2, 407. 9 
1,  442. 8 

l."),  370.  7 

11,176.5 

499.3 

110.261.4 

7.  937. 0 

1,  660.  6 

88,  919.  0 


336, 569.  9 

40.  355 

$0,  604,  000 


Years. 


188»-W 
18B0-91 
1»1>« 
1802-93 
1883-94 


Average. 


Number  of 
sugar  fac- 
tories. 


Quantity 
of  sugar 

beets  con> 
sumed. 


401 

9, 822. 635 

•  406 

10,  623. 319 

403 

9. 488, 002 

401 

9,811,940 

405 

10,644,852 

10, 078, 050 


Total  quan- 
tity of  raw 
sugar  pro- 
duced. 


1, 21.3, 680 
1, 284, 485 
1. 144, 368 
1. 175, 137 
1, 319, 006 


1, 227,337 


Total  quan- 
tity or  raw 
KUgar  ex> 
ported. 


493,831 
488.  240 
430, 672 
424, 745 
436, 675 


450  033 


Quantity 
of  refined 
sugar  ex- 
ported. 


225,228 
235, 750 
230,597 
270,  607 
261,344 


244,707 


KoTE.~The  years  ar^  sugar  camx>aign  years  and  commence  the  1st  of  August. 


Total  er- 

ports  of 

sugar,  raw 

and  refined. 


719, 059 
723,000 
667,260 
095,  3.52 
608, 010 


700. 7^ 
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CAVIARE,  a 
[In  metric  toss  of  2,20^1.62  pounds  oa<>b.] 


Countries. 

1S92. 

1893. 

1894. 

Husflift 

168.8 

.     153.7 
185.5 

200.0 

United  States - 

155.0 

181.3 

Total 

335.0 

310.7 

2,047 

9701, 000 

383.2 

Total  value  in  1.000  markf! 

3,018 

3,334 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 

!          «71«.(iOO 

9793,000 

a  Caviare  (canned  stnrgeon's  ^gs)  is  obtained  chieflj'  from  Knssia  and  the  United  States.  The 
imports  of  this  article  from  the  United  States  for  the  throe  years  1882  to  1894  were  slighUv  in  excess 
of  those  from  Kussia,  as  shown  by  the  subjoined  tables.  There  is  little  doubt  that  witu  sufficient 
care  in  packing  a  profitable  export  trade  of  this  article  may  be  built  up. 

EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 

GERMANY. 

[From  statements  of  United  States  Treasury  Depaitment.] 


Year  ending  June  30 — 


Mowers      Plows  and  .  ,j    .^ 
and  reapers,  cultivators,  |        Jid 

and  and        .  _,__*-  nf 

parts  of.       parts  of.    |  Pa^"  «• 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


Total. 


$222,261 
301, 136 
386,096 


$2,261 
1,050 
3,874 


$07,498 
75,543 


134,746 


$292,020 
377.735 
524,716 


ANIMALS   AND   ANIMAL   PRODUCTS. 


The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Dei)artment's 
agent  in  Germany,  Mr.  John  Mattes,  jr.  They  do  not  show  separately 
the  number  of  pounds  of  dressed  beef,  ham,  bacon,  and  canned  meats  as 
these  products  are  placed  in  one  schedule,  but  they  show  the  total 
importations  of  these  articles  and  the  countries  from  which  they  are 
imported.  The  report  also  states  that  there  is  considerable  adverse 
criticism  in  Germany  on  the  use  of  our  meat  products,  but  when  dealers 
are  visited  and  interviewed  on  the  su^bject  to  ascertain  what  the  defects 
or  injurious  qualities  really  are,  no  one  seems  to  have  any  reason  to 
give,  so  that  the  criticism  seems  to  be  based  entirely  upon  prejudice. 

In  spite  of  this  prejudice  canned  meats  have  become  more  popular 
with  the  German  i)eoi)le,  while  the  opinion  regarding  American  ham  and 
bacon  differs.  At  Mannheim  and  Frankfort  large  quantities  are  sold  at 
present,  and  the  agent  is  informed  by  the  merchants  there  that  they 
can  not  readily  get  the  quantities  they  could  dispose  of.  It  is  well 
known  how  stringent  the  German  food  laws  are,  and  if  our  products 
were  adulterated  or  otherwise  injured  the  Government  would  long 
before  this  have  prohibited  the  sale,  as  they  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  issue  prohibitive  orders  against  our  exports.  The  agent 
was  informed  by  a  leading  lard  refiner  in  the  city  of  Berlin  that  inas- 
much as  American  hogs  are  principally  fattened  on  maize  and  maize 
products  the  meat  is  not  equal  to  the  German  i)roduct.  It  is  a  special 
class  of  hogs  jn'oduced  in  the  United  States  which  is  mostly  responsi- 
ble for  this  opposition.    American  hogs  furnish  considerable  fat  and  are 

^t  what  are  called  meat  hogs,  although  the  feeding  maybe  responsible 
1  certain  extent. 
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To  fatteu  hogs  sls  qaickly  as  possible  is  tbe  aim  of  the  American 
stockman,  to  cover  the  shortage  of  lard  existing  in  other  countries,  and 
when  an  animal  is  fattened  qaickly  the  quality  of  meat  suffers  thereby, 
and  the  German  trade  demands  meat  as  free  from  fat  as  possible.  The 
demand  is  for  hard,  solid,  dry  meat.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  cored  meats.  To  increase  the  sale  of  American  hog  products  in 
Germany,  breeding  should  be  principally  for  meat,  and  the  English 
liog  is  considered  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Although  Ger- 
many must  always  depend  upon  America  or  Austria-Hungary  for  the 
deficiency  of  lard,  it  may  be  said  that  Germany  produces  almost 
enoogh  pork  for  its  own  eonsumption.  Prices  for  pork  are  very  low  at 
present,  ranging  from  $9  to  $10  per  110  pounds.  With  the  high  prices 
at  present  ranging  in  the  United  States,  America  can  not  well  compete 
with  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Denmark. 

Value  of  ike  iotal  imporiaiion  of  live  stock  to  Germany, 


Oxen 

0»iri 

Gictle  up  to  two  and  one-half  jean  old 

Bolls 

Calres.iKyt  six  weeks  old 

Hoes 

Kga 

Sheep 

Lambs 

GaaU 

Total 


1^92. 


1893. 


1891. 


93, 716, 385 

93, 443. 370 

$6. 716,  868 

11,589,879 

6,672.530 

12, 526, 500 

4.364.819 

3, 923, 855 

6, 051, 132 

609,879 

652.626 

1, 160,  225 

213, 493 

183,373 

281,027 

20, 130, 120 

21, 999, 277 

20,302,656 

213. 233 

114. 210 

19,636 

225.301 

20,967 

29. 409 

6,089 

372 

1,205 

4,096 

9,650 

13, 977 

41, 074, 214  !       37, 020, 236  47, 163,  541 


Total  importation  of  animal  producia  to  Germany. 


Laid 

IWlirw 

Fit  for  soap  and  candle  factories. 

Stearic  acia 

Beef  CTtiact 

dosage  casines 

Dmsed  beef,  nam,  bacon,  etc — 

Animal  (waste)  fat 

Batter  and  margarin 


1892. 


$15,  655. 180 

1, 623, 858 

11, 361 


Total. 


2. 107, 951 
2, 842, 168 
5, 993, 012 


2, 020, 088 


30,260,518 


1893. 


$13, 618, 795 

2, 165,  301 

7,470 

446.024 

1,603,855 

3, 004,  819 

3, 026,  050 

208, 670 

2, 448, 670 


26,  529,  665 


Total  value  jjf  animal producte  imported  from  the  United  States, 


1894. 


$18,130,120 

2, 711,  800 

6,747 

440.  2fib 

2. 109,  879 

4. 133,  976 

5,521,928 

211,807 

2, 716, 140 


36, 08S,  662 


Lard 

TaBow 

fai  for  soap  and  candle  factories 

Steade  acid 

Beef  extrhwt 

^naage  cas.nzs 

Dressed  beef,  liani,  bacon 

Animal  (waste)  fat 

Butter  and  margarin 


$13,  499,  689 
279. 066 


Total  from  t  he  United. States :: 

Tbe  United  States  famished  tbe  following  per  cent  of  the 
total  importations 


35, 277 

882, 333 

4. 514,  326 


03,  4:!2 


19,304,123  I 
63^! 


$10,  758,  333 

317,186 

1,553 

240,  900 

51,177 

854.  228 

I,  586, 657 

90. 452 

2.500 


13,001,989 
52J 


1894. 


$16,  484,  458 

185. 117 

4,060 

264.482 

85.  297 

1, 636, 210 

3,037,450 

67, 850 


21, 755, 530 
6' 
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Jmportatiotm  of  animals  and  animal  products  into  Germany, 

OXEN. 


Total  number  imported 


From— 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Sweden 

United  States 


Declared  value  of  total  importation. 
Average  value  per  head 


1882. 


40,784 


12,055 

4,647 

892 

21,360 


703 


$3, 716, 385. 00 
01.00 


COWS. 


1883. 


30, 717 


12.556 
3,524 
1,581 

17,686 
4,010 


$8,443,370.00 
87.00 


1804. 


82.226 


16,571 
88S 

4,213 
50.980 

3.873 


$6,  no,  888.00 
8L00 


Total  number  imported 


From— 

Den  mark * . 

France 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary 

Sweden 

Switeerland 


Declared  value  of  total  Importation. 
Average  value  per  head 


135,407 


50,358 

9,093 

40. 911 

21, 195 


13, 212 


$11, 589, 879. 00 
85.00 


83,407 


24.725 
6,589 

15,022 

12,088 
8.671 

20,577 


$6,672,530.00 
79.00 


153,310 


40,937 
578 
20,064 
7L833 
3,079 
14,144 


$12,5^,506.00 
88.00 


CATTLE  UP  TO  TWO  AND  ONE-HALF  YEARS  OLD. 


Total  number  imported 


From— 

Denmark 

France 

Netherlands 

Austria- Hungary 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  States 


Declared  value  of  total  importation. 
Average  value  per  head 


76,429 


40,155 

6.432 

9,953 

13, 054 

826 

5,455 

287 


$4,364,819.00 
57.00 


67,036 


87,453 
7,674 
6,839 
6.059 
2.537 
5,804 


$3,923,855.00 
58.00 


106, 40d 


45.8«8 

920 

1.613 

47,307 
2,316 
5.878 


$6,051,132.00 
56.00 


BULLS. 


Total  number  imported 


From— 

Denmark 

Austria-Hungary 
Sweden I. 


Declared  value  of  total  importation . 
Average  value  per  head 


7,251 


$609,  879. 00 
84.00 


7.960 


5,338 

113 

2.076 


$652, 626. 00 
8L00 


14.635 


6.973 
3.964 
2.255 


$1,160,225.00 
7».00 


CALVES  NOT  SIX  WEEKS  OLD. 


Total  number  imported. 


From — 

Austria-Hungary 
Switzerland 


14,291 


Declared  value  of  total  importation. 
Average  value  per  head 


$213,493.00 
14.50 


43,789 


1,600 
10,277 


$183, 373. 00 
13.00 


23,634 


13,793 

8,438 


$281,927.00 
12.00 
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ImpcriaUont  of  animaU  and  animal  producU  into  Germany — Continued. 

SWINE. 


ToUl  nomber  importod . 


Bdgiam 

Deomark 

France  

lUlT 

Ketberlands . . 

AuBtna-Him^iuy 
Sweden 


Switzerland. 
Sofliia 


Dedared  valne  of  total  importation. 
Average  raloe  per  bead , 


1892. 


861,232 


15,455 

187, 872 

80,758 

18,497 

152, 433 

337,916 


2,466 
68,866 


$20, 130, 120. 00 
23.83i 


1893. 


800,862 


16,469 

44,649 

116,420 

7,125 

110,850 

401,874 

1,794 

2,262 

99,128 


$21,999,277.00 
27  JW 


1894. 


710, 128 


4,680 

119,334 

9,444 

102 

65,253 

435,467 

1,824 

300 

72. 581 


$20,362,656.00 
28.50 


PIGS.a 


ft 

Total  nnmber  imported 

126,460 

39,528 

5,642 

From— 

Beleimn. 

21,607 

10, 733 

57 

2,489 

France........ 

5 

Ketherlanda 

Declared  Talae  of  total  importation.......... 

$213,253.00 
1.66} 

$114, 216. 00 
2.75 

$19, 636. 00 

ATerace Talite  wer  head 

3.50 

a  Swine  and  pigs  are  dasaified — all  above  10  kiloe  or  22. 05  pouuda  are  daasifled  aa  awine.    All  below 
10  Uloa  or  22. 06  pounda  are  claaaified  aa  piga. 

SHEBP. 


Total  nomber  imported 


Declared  ralne  of  total  importation. 
Arenige  valae  per  head 


12,307 


$225,301.00 
18.00 


1,915 


$20, 967. 00 
10.75 


1,366 


$29, 409. 00 
21.50 


GOATS. 


Total  number  imported 

Declared  value  of  total  importation. 
Average  valae  per  head 


870 


1,663 


$4, 096. 00 
4.66} 


$0, 650. 00 
5.00 


LAMBS. 

Total  immber  imported 

1,545 

373 

378 

Declared  value  of  total  imnortation 

$6,989.00 
4.50 

$372.00 
1.00 

$1, 205. 00 

AvfTaj©  valae  ner  head 

3.75 

2,353 


$13, 977. 00 
5.75 


LARD,  LANOLIN,  AND  SIMILAR  PRODUCTS. 


Total  imparted. 


From— 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Great  Britain 

Ketherlanda 

Anstria-Hnngary 
Tnited  Statea 


Declared  valae  of  total  importation 

Declared  value  of  amoant  imported  Arom  ITnited 

State* rr. 

P«r  cent  famiahed  by  United  Statea 


217, 386, 840 


6,596,640 


784,080 

2,231,680 

12, 144, 880 

6,829.900 

187, 455, 840 


$15,656,180 

$13,499,689 
86 


Poundt. 
159. 410, 240 


2, 281, 626 

231.880 

1,113,420 

1, 296, 460 

6, 210, 160 

22, 184, 140 

125, 634, 740 


$13, 618, 795 

$10,758,833 
78 


Pounds, 
174, 240, 000 


1, 360, 260 

217, 140 

764,500 

1, 129, 920 

5. 134,  580 

6. 888, 420 

168, 441, 800 


$18, 130, 120 

$16,484,458 
91 
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Iniporiatione  of  animals  and  animal  products  ipto  Germany — Continued. 

TALLOW. 


Totnl  imi>orto<l 


From— 

Belgium 

France 

Great  Bri  tain 

Aiistria-H  nugary 

Netherlands 

KuBsfa 

Argentina 

Unitea  States 

Australia 


Declared  value  of  total  importation 

Declared  value  ot  amount  Imported  fh>m  United 

States 

Per  cent  furnished  hy  United  States 


1692. 

1893. 

ISU. 

Pounds. 
26. 953,  S20 

Pounds. 
35, 943, 160 

Pounds. 
41,265,940 

1,175,460 

3,531.880 

11,335,060 

1.772,540 

2,384,800 

13,953,940 

1,837.000 

3. 151.  SCO 

17,164.020 

1, 331, 8(^ 

2, 097, 200 

431,200 

893,420 

4, 628. 140 

2,500,620 

2, 728, 220 

448, 140 

785,180 

5, 339, 180 

4.488.620 

2.340.140 

323,409 

493,240 

2.818.640 

10,211,900 

$1,623,858 

$279,066 
17 

$2,165,301 

$317, 186 
12 

$2, 711.  SCO 
$185. 117 

LAED  FOR  SOAP  AND  CANDLE  FACTORIES. 


Total  imported. 


From— 

Denmark 

United  States 


Pounds. 
294, 580 


Declared  value  of  total  importation 

Declai'ed  value  of  amount -imported  from  United 
States 


Pounds. 
194,700 


40,480 


$7, 470 
$1,553 


Pcunds. 

176.660 


24,420 
121,600 


$8,74? 
$4,669 


STEARIC  ACID. 


Total  imported. 


From— 

Itelgiura 

Gr^t  Britain. 
Netherlands.. 
United  States 


Declared  value  of  tobil  importation 

Declared  value  of  amount   imported  from   Unite<l 

Sta  t C8 

Per  cent  furnished  by  Unite<l  States 


Pounds. 
5,816,580 


2, 125, 520 

043, 060 

3, 155, 020 


$446, 024 

$240,900 
51 


Pottnds. 
5, 819. 660 


394,900 
1,165,340 

fO9,3O0 
3. 449, 160 


$446,266 

$264, 482 
50 


BEEF   EXTRACT. 


Total  imported. 


From — 

Belgium , 

Franco 

Great  Britain 
Netherlands.. 
Switzerland . . 

Russia 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

United  States 


Declared  value  of  total  importation 

Declared  value  of   amount  imported  from  Unite<l 

States 

"■•cr  cent  furnished  by  United  States , 


Pounds. 
1,603.800 


50,160 

22,000 

54, 780 

5,720 

228,800 
32,340 

946,000 
26,840 


$2, 107, 951 
$3.5, 277 


Pounds. 
1, 220, 340 


116,600 

660 

21,560 

7,480 

121,220 


170,060  I 
18,260 

717,200 
38,940 


$1,  603,  835 

$51,177 

3i 


Pounds. 
1, 005,  V.0 


45,340 

41.800 

i68,«)0 


225.720 

19.650 

1,022,340 

64,900 


$2,109,879 

$85,297 

4 
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ImportaiioJii  of  animals  and  animal  products  into  Germany — Coutinned. 


SAUSAGE    CASIXGS. 


Total  imported 

Bd^niD 

Denmark 

Fnooe 

Great  Britain 

XetberlandB 

Anstria-HniigaTy 

JBassia - 

United  States 

Decland  Taloe  of  total  importation 

lAedared  Talue  of  omonnt  imported  from   United 

Slate* 

Per  cent  furnished  by  United  States 


1892. 


Pounds. 
28,478,540 


1.090,540 
3,035,340 
1, 097. 140 
4,283,400 
2,163.480 
1,437,480 
4,476,120 
8,220,080 


$2, 842, 168 

$882,833 
31 


1893. 


Pounds. 

2U,  896, 540 


1.032,900 
2, 068, 020 
1,166,443 
5,241,720 
2, 558, 760 
1, 546, 160 
4, 146. 120 
7,646,320 


$3, 004, 819 

$864,228 
28'i 


1894. 


Pounds. 

30, 560, 640 


1,028,040 
3,321,340 
016,520 
5, 285, 060 
2, 154, 240 
1,544,840 
3,488,980 
12,005,820 


$4,133,076 

$1,636,216 
30^ 


DRESSED  BEEF,   MEATS.   CATiTSED,  SALTED,  SMOKED,  AND  CURED;  BACON,  HAM-S, 

ETC. 


Total  imparted. 


From— 

Bc-l£iam 

Deamark 

Fraaoe... 

Gnat  Britain  . . . . . 

Netlierlandfl 

Aostria-Hongary 

Rnsaia 

Sveden 

S*>Tvia 

Argentina 

Anatralia 

United  States.... 


Pounds. 
57.535,500 


1,364,440 
2,099,400 
470,580 
1,684,820 
1, 765, 340 
1, 743, 7» 
3,307,260 


Btdared  ralne  of  total  importaticni 

Declared  raloe  of  amount  imi>orted  iVom  United 

States 

pier  cent  furnished  by  United  States 


43,172,800 


$3,003,012  ! 

$4,514,362 
74 


Pounds. 
32,740,180 


181,280 

8, 241,  260 

264,880 

1, 319, 500 

1, 501, 720 

8, 251. 820 

3, 997. 180 

347,160 

894,680 

828,400 


17, 089, 160 

$3, 026, 050 

$1, 583,  C37 
52 


Pounds. 
57, 029, 720 


225, 500 

3,424,520 

253,880 

2,048,860 

11, 080, 960 

2,249,720 

3, 305. 060 

542,520 

382.800 

187.830 

1, 573,  6C0 

31, 297, 200 

$3,521,028 

$^,  037, 450 
55 


ANIMAL  FATS. 


Total  haported 

Itelglnm 

Great  Britain » 

I'nitedSUtcs 

Bechtred  value  of  total  import.ition 

Bedared  Talne  of  amonnt  imported  from  United 

Slates 

Per  cent  fnmiahed  bv  Unitod  States 


Pounds. 
0,347,000 

Pounds. 
6. 443,  SCO 

G76. 040 

717,960 

2,751,100 

258,880 

1 

1, 478,  620 

J 

1,  702,  640 

;_: — !_' 

$208,  G81 

$90. 452 
43 


$211,807 

$57, 850 
27 
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ImporiaiioHB  of  animals  and  a.nimal  products  into  Germany — Continaed. 

BUTTER  AND  MARGARIN. 


Total  imported. 


From— 

Bel^inm 

FrRnoe 

Great  BriUin  .... 
Austrlft-HiiDgary ; 

Netherlands 

•    Russia 

Arjcentina 

Switzerland 

United  States.... 
Italy 


Declared  Talae  of  total  importation 

Declared  valne  of  amount  imported  fh>m  United 

States 

Per  cent  furnished  by  United  States 


1892. 


Pound*. 
14, 134, 880 


1893. 


1894. 


Pound$. 
15,950,380 


I 


PotPldf. 
15,496.783 


897,760 


7, 536, 100 
1, 340, 240 
3,923,920 


292,380 
325,380 


$2,026,988 

193,432 
2* 


497.860 


8,780,860 
1,495,340 
4,479.420 


278,900 

52,800 

222,000 


423. 


8,097,320 
l,S87,QeO 
4,123,240 


162.369 

igi'sBo 


$2,448,670  I 
$2,500  I 


$2,716,140 


HORSE  MEAT. 

The  following  is  compiled  from  the  May  (1895)  iiamber  of  the  Con- 
sular Eeports  of  the  State  Department,  the  report  being  made  by  the 
United  States  consul  at  Brunswick,  Germany,  under  date  of  March  15, 
1895.  He  states  that  in  view  of  the  closure  of  the  German  markets  to 
American  cattle  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  preparation 
and  sale  of  horse  meat  in  Germany,  may  be  of  interest. 

Exact  statistics  as  to  the  consumption  of  horse  meat  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  it  would  seem  that  in  the  large  cities  it  is  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  beef  or  mutton.  In  the  small  cities  there  still  exists  some 
prejudice  against  horse  meat  and  the  consumption  is  not  so  great,  being 
apparently  about  one-third  that  of  beef;  but  even  in  these  small  places 
it  is  growing  daily.  Observation  in  any  of  the  large  German  cities  will 
bring  to  the  attention  many  meat  shops  devoted  entirely  to  the  sale  of 
horse  meat,  which  is  used  exclusively  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  price 
of  beef,  mutton,  etc.,  ranges  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
average  workman  earning  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day  can  not  afford  to 
buy  for  his  family  the  class  of  meat  that  the  American  workman  does. 

In  Germany  the  prejudice  against  horse  meat  is  fast  disappearing, 
and  the  workman  has  found  that  for  7  cents  a  x>ound  he  can  procure  a 
food  excellent  in  every  particular,  and  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  keep 
the  supply  up  to  the  demand.  The  German  butcher  used  to  procure 
horses  that  were  either  worn  out  or  injured  so  as  to  be  useless  for  work- 
ing purposes  for  from  $5  to  $10  each,  but  the  supply  of  horses  of  this 
character  is  well-nigh  exhausted  and  he  must  now  pay  from  $45  to  $50 
for  the  same.  The  consequence  is  that  the  poorer  classes  of  people 
have  become  attracted  to  horse  meat  because  of  its  exceeding  cheap- 
ness in  comparison  with  beef,  and  the  butcher  finds  that  he  must 
increase  his  prices. 

As  the  horse  supply  of  the  United  States  is  practically  inexhaustible, 

d  horses  can  be  raised  in  the  West  almost  as  cheai>ly  as  cattle  and 
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can  be  slanghtered  just  as  easily,  or  they  can  be  shipped  across  the  sea 
much  more  cheaply  than  cattle  and  can  be  sold  on  the  hoof  or  dressed 
at  prices  certainly  not  greater  than  7  cents  a  pound,  horse  meat  can  be 
sold  at  a  price  not  higher  than  that  which  the  German  workman  has 
hitherto  paid.  The  meat  is  consumed  in  Germany  in  both  the  salted 
and  smoked  state  as  well  as  fresh,  and  in  all  these  three  conditions  the 
American  exporter  furnishes  it. 

The  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  the  American  exporter  whose  beef 
and  beef  products  are  now  excluded  from  the  German  market,  and  to 
the  horse  raiser  whose  invested  capital  now  brings  him  very  unsatis- 
&ctory  returns. 

The  tariff  on  fresh  and  prepared  meats  is  20  marks,  or  $4.76,  per 
metric  quintal  of  220.462  pounds  (see  p.  14). 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
regard  to  this  industry,  and  the  Secretary  on  May  22, 1895,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  horse  meat  in  Germany  and 
France,  made  the  following  reply: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  Bth  instant  relative  to  the  consumption  of  horse  meat 
in  Germany  and  France  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  export  trade  in  horse 
meat  from  thia  country,  I  would  state  that  this  Department  is  not  in  possession  of 
the  statisticfl  of  horse-meat  consumption  for  any  entire  country.  I  can,  however, 
give  you  some  fragmentary  information  that  may  answer  your  purpose. 

During  the  five  yean  1889-93,  inclusive,  100,477  horses  were  slaughtered  in  Paris 
for  consumption,  the  number  ranging  from  17,948  in  1889  to  21,277  in  1893.  The  total 
dressed  weight  of  these  animals  was  48,732,551  pounds,  or  an  average  of  485  pounds 
per  carcass.  The  price  of  sides  ranged  from  5  to  9  cents  i>er  pound,  but  choice  cuts 
of  meat  of  prime  quality  were  quoted  as  high  as  17|  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  city  of  Rheims  in  1894  1,042  horses,  averaging  about  440  pounds  each  dressed 
▼eight,  were  slaughtered  for  consumption.  The  butchers  paid  from  5  to  6  cents  per 
pound  for  this  meat,  as  compared  with  10  to  11^  cents  paid  for  pork,  11^  to  14|  cents 
for  beef,  and  14f  to  18  cents  for  mutton.  Nearly  all  the  horses  thus  slaughtered  were, 
I  believe,  domestic,  and  in  a  recent  communication  received  by  this  Department  from 
the  United  States  consul  at  Rheims  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the  horses  turned  over 
to  the  butchers  are  old,  with  the  exception  of  those  killed  after  meeting  with  an 
sceident  impairing  their  usefulness.  In  1891  about  25,600  pounds  of  horse  meat  were 
imported  into  France.  The  foUowing  year  the  importation  fell  to  4,600  pounds,  and 
hi  1803  there  was  no  importation  whatever.  Horse  meat  imported  into  France  is 
Bubjeet  to  a  tariff  of  $2.19  per  100  pounds. 

At  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the  fiscal  year  1893-94,  813  horses  were  slaughtered 
for  consumption.  The  number  so  slaughtered  at  Kuremburg,  in  Bavaria,  in  1893  was 
658,  valued  at  $6,500,  or  an  average  of  $11.65  x>er  head.  From  that  city  also  it  is 
nported  that  horses  are  slaughtered  for  food  only  when  old  and  discarded  as  work- 
ing animals.    The  German  tariff  on  horse  meat  is  $2.16  per  100  pounds. 

Both  in  Germany  and  France  animals  intended  for  slaughter  are  subjected  to  a 
rigid  inspection,  and  in  all  cities  with  regard  to  which  this  Department  is  in  posses- 
lion  of  information  the  slaughtering  is  done  in  municipal  slaughterhouses  under  offi- 
eial  supervision. 

I  do  not  know  what  further  information  I  can  give  you  on  this  subject,  unless  it 
be  that  exportations  of  horse  meat  from  this  country  could  not  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  regulations  governing  the  inspection  of  meat  intended  for  shipment 
sbioad,  except  by  act  of  Congress.  Edible  meats  do  not,  among  Americans,  include 
horseflesh. 

18078— Ko.  2 3 
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MOICBY,   WEiaHTSy  AND  MEASURES. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Silver  is  legal  tender  only  to  the 
amount  of  20  marks.  The  mark  of  100  pfennige  is  of  the  value  of  25.8 
cents  and  fhe  thaler  is  3  marks.  Gold  coins  are  20, 10,  and  5  mark 
pieces,  called,  respectively,  dopi)el-krone,  krone,  and  halb-krone.  The 
20-mark  piece  weighs  7.96495  grams,  0.900  fine,  and  contains  7.16846, 
grams  of  fine  gold.  The  silver  coins  are  5, 2,  and  1  mark  pieces,  50  and 
20  pfennige.  The  mark  \^eighs  5.5  grams,  0.900  fine,^  and  contains  5 
grams  of  fine  silver.  Mckel  coins  of  10  and  5  pfennig  pieces,  besides 
bronze  coins  of  smaller  denomination.   . 

The  metrical  system  was  legalized  throughout  the  Empire  January  1, 
1872,  but  French  nomenclature  is  as  far  as  possible  avoided.  The  mil- 
limeter is  also  called  "  Strich ;"  the  centimeter,  "Neu-Zoll;"  the  meter, 
"Stab}'^  the  decameter,  "Kettej"  the  liter,  "Kanne;"  the  half  liter, 
"Schoppenj''  the  hectoliter,  "Pass; '^  the  decagram,  "If eu-Loth;"  the 
half  kilogram,  "  Pfund.''  The  Centner  or  one-half  quintal  is  50,  and  the 
Tonne  is  1,000  kilograms. 


CONSULAR   REPORTS. 

FRAirKFORT-ON-THB-MAZN. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Fi-anJi  H,  McLBon,  ooneuUgeneral  at  Frankfort-on-iho-Mainy  Germamy.) 

[Frankfort-on-the-Maiiiy  112  miles  southeast  of  Cologne  and  22  miles  from  the  cou- 
fiuence  of  the  Main  and  Khlne^  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  Germany  and 
is  the  richest  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  It  was  here  that  the  EothschlldB 
first  establiBhed  themselves  as  bankers^  and  the  city  is  stiU  one  of  the  world's 
leading  money  markets.  Its  fairs  were  formerly  among  the  most  important  in 
Europe,  and  while  its  external  commerce  is  not  such  as  to  place  it  in  the  front 
rank  of  European  commercial  cities,  even  of  its  own  size,  its  manufacturing 
industries  are  not  unimportant.  They  include  sewing  mactiines,  hats,  perfumery, 
chemicals,  and  soap.    Population  in  1875,  103,315;  in  1890, 179,985.] 

Tbe  consolar  district  of  Frankfort  is  a  purely  arbitrary  division  oi 
territory.  It  includes  portions  of  Prussia,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and 
Bavaria,  and  is  therefore  a  geographical  district  for  which  no  definite 
and  distinct  statistics  exist  covering  the  subjects  embraced  in  this 
inquiry.  Prussia  and  Bavaria  have  complete  statistics  relating  to  the 
whole  of  those  States,  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  wliat  parts  of  them 
relate  exclusively  to  the  portions  of  their  territory  which  form  part  of 
this  district.  The  utmost  that  is  therefore  possible  will  be  to  base  this 
report  on  the  statistics  of  the  commercial  district  of  the  Frankfort  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  to  add  such  general  information  on  the  several 
topics  as  may  be  obtainable,  together  with  the  inf<^rence  which  the 
known  facts  would  convey. 
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(1)  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Altbongli  not  a  grazing  country,  there  is  in  this  district  a  consid- 
erable number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  the  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  meat  is  large.  Frankfort  is  a  city  of  immense  wealth,  and  the 
general  standard  of  living  is  high  and  luxurious.  There  were  slaugh- 
tered at  the  city  abattoir  during  the  fiscal  year  1893-94: 


AxiimAls. 


Number. 


Odtb  and  steers 
Odres. 


Yoaigpigs 

"         >(Tatae  not  giTea) , 


14,420 
13,842 
«e,334 
62,544 
31,744 
3,390 
818 


Yalne, 
each. 


f85.20 

52.36 

10.71 

20.23 

5.96 

4.76 


Besides  this  there  was  received  from  other  i)oints  the  fresh  meat  of 
1,871  cattle,  5,190  swine,  2,983  calves,  900  sheep,  and  1,884  kids.  All 
animals  before  being  slaughtered  are  rigidly  insx)ectcd,  and  each  piece 
or  carcass  of  beef,  x>ork,  mutton,  or  veal  killed  here  or  received  from 
elsewhere  is  again  carefully  inspected  by  the  municipal  officers  before 
being  offered  for  sale.  During  the  past  year  112  cattle  were  condemned 
for  tuberculosis,  and  10  hogs  were  found  to  be  trichinous. 

The  cattle  slaughtered  here  are  either  raised  in  the  nf  ighborhood  or 
brought  firom  the  markets  of  Berlin  or  Breslau.  The  total  number  of 
horned  cattle  imported  into  Germany  during  the  past  year  was  385,069 
head,  of  nehich  192^740,  more  than  half,  came  from  Austria- Hungary, 
the  remainder  being  furnished  mainly  by  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  About  twenty  head  of  American  cattle  arrived  here  from  Ham- 
burg last  autumn,  and  on  being  slaughtered  the  meat  was  found  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  native  beef.  It  was  found  more  economical  to 
daughter  the  cattle  at  the  seaport  and  bring  the  meat  to  Frankfort, 
but  brfore  the  system  had  been  fairly  established  the  interdiction  on 
acoount  of  alleged  Texas  fever  occurred,  so  that  the  importation  of 
American  cattle  has  been  temx)orarily  suspended.  Sheep  and  hogs 
eome  to  the  Frankfort  market  from  the  neighboring  district  and  from 
Korth  Grermany;  the  foreign  hog  supply  is  nearly  all  from  Austria, 
Denmark,  and  Bussia,  the  whole  number  imported  last  year  from  all 
eountries  being  715,770. 

Horses  are  used  generally  here  as  in  the  United  States,  but  the  mule 
is  practically  unknown,  only  38  being  imported  into  Germany  in  1894, 
and  they  were  of  Italian  origin.  During  the  year  1893,  the  last  for 
which  complete  statistics  are  accessible,  there  were  sold  in  the  market 
of  Frankfort  587  carriage  horses,  270  heavy  draft  animals,  and  2,119 
fimn  horses,  for  an  aggregate  of  $246,065,  an  average  of  about  $83 ;  but 
it  ui  to  be  noted  that  in  consequence  of  the  severe  drought  of  that  year 
and  the  scarcity  of  forage  hundreds  of  horses  and  other  animals  were 
sacrificed  at  much  less  than  their  real  values. 
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There  were  imported  into  Germany  in  1894,  85,312  horses,  of  which 
19,237  came  from  Belgium,  11,562  from  Denmark,  7,635  from  France, 
1,072  from  Great  Britain,  9,722  from  Holland,  12,311  from  Aastria-Hon- 
gary,  22,936  from  Bossia,  and  704  from  Switzerland.  The  whole  num- 
ber was  valued  as  imports  at  64,496,000  marks,  which  would  be  about 
9180  per  head.  Fine  saddle  and  carriage  horses  come  mainly  from 
England,  France,  and  Bussia.  As  a  rule  only  good  horses  are  wanted 
here,  and  there  are  expensive  young  animals  fit  for  street  car  service 
costing  from  $200  to  $250.  Within  the  past  month  there  has  been 
received  a  small  lot  of  18  American  horses,  sent  by  a  Few  York  ex- 
porter who  had  purchased  them  in  Buffalo.  Seven  have  thus  far 
been  sold,  the  remainder  are  still  in  possession  of  the  importer.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  export  of  American  horses 
to  Germany,  at  present  prices,  can  not  be  made  profitable,  but  the 
horses  sent  must  be  carefully  selected  and  the  business  skillfiilly 
managed. 

(2)  CEREALS. 

There  is  a  large  consumption  of  wheat  and  rye  in  this  district 
Bread  and  potatoes  form  the  principal  food  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  working  classes,  in  both  town  and  country.  American  wheat  is 
largely  used  for  admixture  with  German,  Bussian,  Hungarian,  and 
Argentine  wheat  to  produce  the  several  grades  of  fiour  required  for 
the  different  kinds  of  bread,  which  range  in  quality  from  fine  white 
bread  and  French  rolls  to  the  black  bread  of  the  peasantry  and  labor- 
ing people,  which  is  made  of  rye  and  the  coarsest  grade  of  wheat  flour. 
American  wheat  is  much  liked  for  this.purpose,  but  it  is  rarely  or  never 
ground  alone.  The  importation  of  flour  is  relatively  limited,  as  the 
tariff  laws  favor  the  importation  of  grain  and  its  manufacture  into 
flour  by  the  German  millers.  Bran,  middlings,  and  all  the  coarser  mill 
products  are  in  great  demand  for  feed. 

There  were  received  at  Frankfort,  by  rail  and  river,  during  1893, 
49,284  tons  of  wheat,  5,008  tons  of  rye,  20,007  tons  of  oats,  39,970  tons 
of  barley,  and  31,552  tons  of  flour  and  other  mill  products.  Prices  of 
these  grains  and  their  products  are  governed  by  the  world's  cereal 
markets,  the  import  duty  being  light  and  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion from  Bea]>ort  to  the  interior  by  rail  and  river  cheap  and  excellent 
So  important  has  the  importation  of  bread  stuffs  become  under  the 
existing  treaties  of  commerce  between  Germany  and  the  principal 
grain-growing  countries  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  rye  is  no 
longer  profitable  in  this  country,  and  there  is  a  general  and  earnest 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes  for  relief  in  the  form  of 
higher  duties  and  a  Government  monopoly  of  cereals.  Corn  is  largely 
used  for  feed  and  other  purposes,  but  not  as  yet  to  any  great  extent 
for  human  food.  Notwithstanding  all  demonstrations  to  the  contrary, 
corn  is  still  beUeved  by  many  Germans  to  be  unwholesome,  and  they 
prefer  the  coarse,  black  rye  bread  to  the  best  that  can  be  made  from 
M)rn.    In  the  imperial  import  statistics  corn  is  combined  with  dari 
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(florgham  seed),  which  is  used  for  distilling  and  for  cattle  feed,  so  that 
it  is  imi)08sible  to  separate  and  state  precisely  the  imports  of  corn. 
The  total  inii)ortations  of  com  and  dari  were  408,327  tons  in  1891, 
717,310  tons  in  1892,  761,079  tons  in  1893,  and  583,177  tons  in  1894.  Of 
these  amounts  the  United  States  supplied  447,604  tons  in  1892, 268,066 
tons  in  1893,  and  267,111  tons  in  1894,  the  balance  coming  mainly  from 
Eoomania  and  Enssia,  which  latter  country  furnished  to  Germauy 
26,938  tons  in  1892,  9,370  tons  in  1893,  and  109,100  tons  in  1894. 

Germany  imported  in  1892  1,296,213  tons  of  wheat,  in  1893  703,453 
tons,  and  in  1894  1,153,837  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished 
in  1892  630,213  tons,  in  1893  314,928*tons,  and  in  1894  323,498  tons. 
The  decline  in  the  imports  of  American  wheat  during  the  past  year 
were  due  mainly  to  the  greatly  increased  import  from  the  Argentine 
Republic,  which  supplied  to  Germany  during  the  year  346,245  tons. 
The  annual  requirement  of  foreign  breadstuffs  is  governed  (1)  by  the 
amount  of  the  home-grown  crop  and  (2)  by  the  price,  it  being  notice- 
able that  when  wheat  flour  is  cheap,  as  at  present,  its  consumption  by 
the  laboring  classes  is  greatly  increased }  when  wheat  flour  is  dear,  they 
are  compelled  to  eat  less  bread  and  more  potatoes.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  wholesale  prices  of  the  different  cereals  in  the 
market  Of  Frankfort  during  each  of  the  past  four  years,  the  values 
being  given  per  metric  ton  (2,204.62  pounds) : 


Crop. 


Wbeat 

Bye 

Bnto}' 

Corn 

Gate 

Wheat  Hoar , 

Sye  floor 


1891. 

1892. 
$45.22 

1803. 

$53.78 

$37.66 

49.20 

89.50 

32.36 

41.17 

88.31 

37.12 

84.98 

28.79 

26.41 

87.84 

84.51 

37.36 

77.11 

64.97 

64.02 

74.49 

63.30 

46.17 

1894. 


$34.07 
29.68 
86.35 
27.08 
34  27 
45.79 
41.06 


(3)  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Butter  is  made  more  or  less  generidly  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
district,  but  nowhere  in  any  great  quantity.  Cows  are  generally  kept 
in  Btables  most  of  the  year,  and  fed  with  freshly  cut  grass,  hay,  oil- 
cake, bran,  and  beets.  The  best  butter  comes  from  the  hill  districts  of 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden,  and  7,044  tons  were  imported  last 
year,  of  which  3,680  tons  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  1,874  tons 
from  Russia.  It  varies  much  in  quality  and  value,  and  being  mostly 
sold  and  eaten  unsalted,  it  does  not  keep  well  in  warm  weather.  The 
retail  price  in  the  Frankfort  market  at  this  season  ranges  from  23  to  34 
cents  i>cr  pound,  according  to  quality. 

Cheese  is  supplied  chiefly  by  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Of  the  8,817 
tons  of  cheese  imported  to  Germany  last  year,  3,943  tons  came  from 
Switzerland,  3,995  tons  from  Holland,  and  490  tons  from  France.  The 
Swiss  varieties  are  Emmenthaler,  Schapziger,  Neufchatel,  and  Gruy^re. 
France  supplies  the  Roquefort  and  Gruyere,  and  Holland  the  familiar 
"Pineapple"  and  other  varieties.     Some  Stilton  and  Cheshire  is  importer' 
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from  England^  bat  American  cheese  is  practically  anknown  in  this  dis- 
trict. .  The  peasantry  in  this  region  make  two  or  three  varieties  of 
^'haud  cheese,"  but  they  are  all  soft  and  rank  in  flavor,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  fragrant  "Limbnrger,"  are  not  adapted  to  export 

(4)  MEATS. 

The  following  are  the  current  wholesale  prices  per  100  German 
pounds  (110.231  x>ounds  avoirdupois)  in  the  Frankfort  market  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fresh  meat  in  carcasses,  as  they  come  from  the  munic- 
ipal slaughterhouse,  which  does  all  the  slaughtering  for  the  city  and 
for  private  butchers,  who  are  required  to  submit  their  animals  to 
insx>ection  and  have  them  killed  under  official  supervision : 

Ox  beef,  first  quality per  cwt . .  $15. 23'S;$15. 70 

Ox  bocf,  second  quality do 13. 23®  14. 28 

BoUbcef,  first  quality do....  12.87®  13.09 

Ball  boef,  Bocond  quality do 11.66®  12.13 

Cow  beef,  first  quality do 13.32®  13.80 

Cow  beef,  second  quality do 10.  M®  11. 42 

Veal,  first  quality do 15.47®  16.66 

Veal,  second  quality do 13. 09®  14. 28 

Mutton,  first  quality do 14. 99®  15. 47 

Mutton,  second  quality do 14.^®  14.75 

Fresh  pork,  first  quality .' do 12.37®  12.61 

Fresh  pork,  second  quality do 11.90®  12.61 

Lard per  lb..  .10®      .12 

Hams do .22 

Canned  meats  are  used  to  some  extent.  They  are  mainly  corned 
beef,  tongues,  and  brawn  from  the  United  States,  and  arc  supplied 
principally  in  this  city  and  neighborhood  by  the  local  agent  of  a  Chi- 
cago packing  house.  Another  highly  successful  American  product 
from  the  same  source  is  salted  beef  in  casks,  prepared  by  a  6i)ecial 
process  for  this  market,  and  of  which  nearly  7,000  barrels  were  received 
at  Frankfort  last  year  from  Chicago.  The  essential  requisite  for  all 
meat  imports  to  this  country  is  that  they  should  be  only  of  the  best 
quality,  carefully  inspected,  labeled,  and  packed.  Every  defect  is  cer- 
tain to  be  detected  and  used  to  discredit  American  food  x)roducts  in  the 
German  market. 

(5)  COTTON. 

There  are  no  cotton  manufactures  of  any  importance  in  the  consular 
district  of  Frankfort.  A  small  factory  at  Oberursel,  near  Homburg^, 
makes  sacks  and  other  coarse  goods  from  cotton,  which  is  purchased 
mainly  in  Bremen  and  Liverpool.  Bremen  is  the  principal  cotton  port 
of  Germany,  and  has  a  regularly  organized  cotton  exchange,  which  does 
an  important  business.  The  total  cotton  imports  into  Germany  during^ 
the  past  five  years  have  been:  In  1890,  250,560  metric  tons ^  in  1891^ 
259,742;  in  1892,  240,920;  in  1893,  247,604,  and  in  1894,  277,831  metric 
>us  of  2,204.62  pounds  each. 
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Of  ihe  total  import  of  raw  cotton  iu  1894,  about  60  per  cent  was  of 
American  origiii,  the  other  third  being  derived  mainly  from  the  East 
indies,  Egypt^  Ghina,  and  Great  Britain.  The  of&cial  statistics  show 
the  average  market  prices  of  raw  cotton  at  Bremen,  calculated  for  each 
of  the  past  three  years,  to  have  been  as  follows  per  100  kilograms, 
eqnal  to  220.462  American  pounds,  viz :  For  1892,  $19.04 ;  for  1893,  $20.94, 
and  for  1894,  $17.22.  The  average  price  of  cotton  at  Frankfort,  where, 
liowever,  only  limited  sales  were  made,  was  9.4  cents  per  i>ound  in 
1893,  and  it  is  now  still  lower,  though  definite  statistics  will  not  be 
attainable  until  the  issue  of  the  annual  report  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, which  appears  in  May  for  the  preceding  year. 

Cotton  seed  is  no  longer  imported  on  a  large  scale  to  Germany,  the 
total  receipts  being  only  554  tons  in  1893  and  147  tons  in  1894,  nearly 
all  of  which  in  both  years  was  of  American  origin.  It  has  been  found 
imxM>ssible  to  imi>ort  a  raw  material  so  bulky  as  cotton  seed  and  manu- 
fJBKStare  oil  in  competition  with  the  vast  supply  of  excellent  and  cheap 
oil  that  is  offered  from  the  United  States.  There  is,  for  this  reason, 
no  cotton  seed  imported  to  this  district,  the  small  quantity  received  in 
this  country  being  mainly  used  in  the  neighborhood  of  Homburg. 

But  the  im]x>rtation  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  enormous,  the  total  receipts 
for  the  whole  of  Germany  being  56,728,106  pounds  in  1892,  60,367,019 
jKHindB  in  1893,  and  64,252,406  pounds  in  1894,  of  which  last  year's 
import,  33,921,298  pounds,  or  something  more  than  half,  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  remainder  principally  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands.  American  cotton-seed  oil  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  is  largely  used  for  cooking  purposes  and  in 
making  oleomargarine.  Gotton-seed  oil  cake  is  imported  and  used  to 
some  extent  for  feed,  but  in  the  official  statistics  it  is  combined  with  oil 
cake  made  from  peanuts,  palm  kernels,  and  other  materials,  so  that  the 
exact  import  of  cotton-seed  cake  can  not  be  given.  The  whole  importa- 
tion of  oil  cake  of  all  kinds  in  1894  was  336,570  metric  tons  (742,002,222 
pounds),  a  slight  increase  over  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year. 

(6)  TOBACCO. 

Germany  imports  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  largo  quantities  for 
mixing  with  the  native  leaf  in  the  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco, 
snuff,  and  cigars.  The  tobacco  manufactures  of  this  consular  district 
are  not  important,  the  principal  industries  of  that  class  being  located 
in  l^orth  Ctermany  and  at  Strasburg,  Mayence,  and  Mannheim.  The 
total  imports  of  raw  leaf  in  1894  were  48,710  tons,  of  which  8,782  tons 
eame  from  the  United  States,  12,621  tons  from  Brazil,  9,032  tons  from  non- 
designated  sources  via  Holland,  7,725  tons  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
direct,  459  tons  from  Turkey,  889  tons  from  Cuba,  and  the  remainder 
fhmi  Mexico,  China,  and  Venezuela.  The  average  price  of  tobacco 
leaf  on  the  I^nkfort  market  in  1893  was  9.5  cents  per  pound,  but  the 
rates  here  are  controlled  by  the  market  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  where 
they  averaged,  in  1894,  $12.40  per  centner  (220.46  pounds)  for  Kentucky 
common,  $15.63  for  Brazilian  second,  and  $3.63  for  Virginia  stems. 
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American  cigarettes  are  steadily  growing  in  favor  here,  the  imi>ort8 
of  last  year  amounting  to  about  9  tons,  out  of  a  total  ot  143  tons 
imported  from  all  countries,  principally  Bussia  and  Egypt.  Only  27 
tons  of  chewing  tobacco  came  into  Germany  last  year,  and  most  of  it 
was  from  Denmark.  Fine  brands  of  smoking  tobacco  are  received  in 
limited  quantities  from  the  United  States,  but  in  general  the  tariff 
favors  the  importation  of  raw  leaf  and  its  manufacture  in  this  country, 
so  that  such  smoking  tobacco  as  is  imported  is  of  fine  and  exx>ensive 
brands  or  of  a  low  grade,  the  latter  of  which  comes  mainly  from  BraziL 
The  Germans  are  inveterate  smokers;  all  kinds  of  smoking  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes  are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  consumption  is 
enormous.  American  tobacco  is  generally  considered  too  strong  for 
local  taste  unless  mixed  with  other  varieties. 

(7)  FRUITS. 

The  local  consumption  of  fruits  is  considerable,  though  relatively 
much  less  than  in  the  United  States.  Apples,  pears,  plums  of  several 
kinds,  cherries,  currants,  and  strawberries  grow  abundantly  all  through 
South  Germany.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  grown  to  some  extent,  but 
by  reason  of  the  cool  climate,  native  apples  and  peaches  are  quite  infe- 
rior in  flavor  to  those  of  the  United  States.  The  best  apples  sold  here 
come  from  the  Tyrol,  and  cost  from  t7  to  $7.50  per  hundredweight. 
Italian  apples  are  also  imported,  and  are  worth  in  the  autumn  season 
$3  to  $4,  and  German  apples  $1.50  to  $5,  per  hundredweight,  according 
to  the  supply  and  time  of  year.  Oranges  and  lemons  come  from  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Algeria,  and  cost  $2.15  to  $2.50  per  box.  Italian  grapes 
are  imported  as  a  luxury,  and  are  retailed  at  15  to  20  cents  per  x>ound. 

Dried  prunes  are  utilized  largely  in  Germany,  and  are  retailed  at 
from  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  but  they  are  generally  of  ordinary  quality 
and  seem  to  be  inferior  to  those  from  California  and  Oregon,  which  have 
been  a  revelation  to  dealers  and  consumers  in  this  country.  It  would 
seem  that  with  proper  effort  the  already  considerable  import  of  Amer- 
ican dried  and  preserved  fruits  into  Germany  might  be  increased. 
American  dried  pears,  apples,  and  apricots,  as  well  as  canned  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  are  for  sale  at  the  best  grocery  stores  in  most  lar^e 
cities,  and  although  naturally  somewhat  more  costly  than  the  native 
products,  their  superiority  is  so  marked  that  they  are  preferred  by  all 
who  can  afford  them^  The  only  complaint  that  has  been  made  apx>ears 
to  be  that  American  pears  and  apples  are  dried  in  zinc  trays  and 
absorb  from  contact  with  the  metal  sufficient  oxide  or  acetate  of  zine 
to  render  them  unwholesome.  How  far  this  may  be  true  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  the  fact  that  such  objection  has  been  raised  and 
made  the  subject  of  official  inquiry  would  naturally  suggest  that  trays 
for  drying  fruits  intended  for  export  may  as  well  be  made  of  some 
other  material  than  zinc. 

^Tliis  statement  is  answered  on  page  20  of  this  buUetin. 
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The  experiment  of  importiDg  American  fresh  apples  has  been  tried 
in  Frankfort,  and  they  met  with  great  favor,  but  the  long  sea  voyage 
and  transshipment  to  the  interior  induces  so  much  decay  as  to  destroy 
the  profit  of  the  enterprise.  A  few  are  received  usually  as  presents 
irom  Mends  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  considered  a  prime 
luxury. 

(8)  WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 

There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  wine,  beer,  and  cider  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  wines  are  mainly  grown  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bhine  and 
MoseUe,  and  generally  throughout  Baden,  Wurtemberg  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  They  vary  in  cost  from  15  cents  per  liter  (1.0567  quarts)  to 
$5  and  even  $10  per  bottle  for  the  rare  vintages  of  the  Bheingau. 
French  clarets  and  champagnes  are  imported  to  some  extent,  but  much 
less  than  formerly,  and  cost  about  the  same  here  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  importation  of  American  wines  is  slowly  increasing,  and 
amounted  in  1894  to  14,320  gallons,  most  of  which  was  used  for  mixing 
with  native  vintages.  In  years  of  small  or  i>oor  vintage  there  might 
be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  American  wines  for  this  purpose, 
but  Germans  generally  find  the  flavor  of  our  wines  too  high  and  ^^foxy" 
to  be  drunk  in  their  original  purity. 

Of  late  years  considerable  efibrt  has  been  made  to  introduce  Italian 
wines,  but  with  only  moderate  success,  the  trouble  being  that  they  are 
generally  so  unskillfuUy  made  that  they  do  not  improve  with  age,  as 
they  should  do,  and  do  not  bear  well  transi>ortation  to  a  colder  climate. 
The  best  brandy  comes  from  France,  but  large  quantities  of  the  infe- 
rior grades  are  made  in  Germany,  and  so-called  <' cognac"  may  be 
bought  at  retail  for  any  price  from  50  cents  to  $3  per  quart. 

Beer  is  the  universal  drink  of  the  people,  and  it  is  of  uniformly 
excellent  quality.  It  is  brewed  in  great  quantities  here,  and  is  also 
brought  from  Munich  and  from  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia.  Frankfort  beer 
retails  for  3  cents  and  Munich  and  Pilsener  beer  for  from  6  to  7  cents 
per  glass,  containing  about  a  quart. 

(9)  SEEDS. 

Clover  seed  is  grown  more  or  less  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  the 
supply  is  mostly  imported.  Of  the  23,346  tons  imported  last  year  for 
all  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  furnished  10,414  tons  and  the  United 
States  5,038  tons;  the  remainder  came  from  Eussia,  France,  and  Italy. 
The  price  varies  much  from  season  to  season,  but  is  now  $30  per  100 
kilograms,  which  would  be  about  14^  cents  per  pound.  American 
clover  seed  is  generally  considered  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

Timothy  seed  also  is  imported,  but  it  is  not  largely  used  in  this 
region,  where  comparatively  little  hay  is  grown.  The  total  import  in 
1894  was  7,337  tons,  of  which  1,145  tons  came  frt)m  the  United  States, 
3,586  tons  from  Great  Britain,  584  tons  from  Eussia,  about  the  same 
quantity  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  remainder  from  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Belgium^  and  Denmark. 
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Flaxseed  is  also  bnt  little  grown  iu  this  region ,  but  it  is  largely  naed 
by  the  German  oil  mills,  which  are  associated  in  a  powerful  syndicate, 
which  controls  the  output  and  prices  of  all  seed  oils,  and  is  managed 
with  great  skill  and  economy.  The  total  imports  of  flaxseed  last  year 
amounted  to  183,720  tons,  of  which  70,774  tons  came  from  Bussia, 
68,090  tons  from  the  British  East  Indies,  16,110  tons  from  Holland, 
13,731  tons  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  and  only  895  tons  from  the 
United  States. 

REMARKS. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  be  said  in  reference  to  all  agricultural  imports 
to  Germany  that  this  subject  is  now  more  than  ever  before  the  theme 
of  public  discussion  and  proposed  legislation.  In  the  growing  of 
cereals  the  German  farmers  are  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  com- 
petition of  newer  and  more  fertile  countries,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
sugar  beet  is  now  the  only  crop  that  can  be  relied  on  iu  this  country  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  profit.  But  not  all  lands  are  adapted  to  beet  culture, 
and  if  they  were,  the  production  of  sugar  is  now  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  prices  are  disastrously  low. 

These  conditions  have  divided  the  people  of  Germany  into  two  oppos- 
ing parties,  viz,  the  agriculturists  and  landowners,  who  insist  that 
higher  duties  shall  be  levied  on  imi>orted  farm  products  and  that  the 
commercial  treaties  which  favor  such  imports  shall  be  annulled,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  mercantile  and  industrial  classes,  who  maintain  that 
Germany  has  become  an  industrial  rather  than  an  agricultural  nation, 
and  that  low  duties,  cheap  food,  and  commercial  reciprocity  are  essen- 
tial to  the  general  welfare.  To  the  latter  class  all  imports  that  help  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  food  are  welcome;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Germans  are  a  patriotic  and  commercially  aggressive  people,  that 
there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  serious  conditions  which  now  con- 
frt>nt'the  farmers,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this,  home-grown  products  of 
every  kind  will  be  preferred  unless  the  imported  article  is  either  cheaper 
or  better,  or  both. 


COLOONB. 

{Report  of  Mr,  WiJliam  D.  Wamer,  consul  at  Cologne,  Germany.) 

[Cologne  (Koln)  is  the  capital  of  Rhenish  Prnssia  and  the  sixth  city  in  popalation 
in  the  German  Empire.  It  is  one  of  many  Enropean  cities  of  high  antiquity  that 
have  attained  great  commereial  importance  dnring  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  has  a  large  trade  with  other  ports  on  the  Rhine  in  grain  and 
wine^  as  well  as  in  the  products  of  its  highly  diversified  manufacturing  Indus- 
trics;  which  include  sugar,  tobacco,  carpets,  leather,  soap,  pianos,  machinery, 
textile  fabrics,  chemicals,  eau  de  cologne,  and  many  other  commodities.  Popu- 
lation in  1815,  47,000;  in  1871,  129,233;  in  1880, 144,772;  iu  1890,  281,681.] 

The  city  of  Cologne,  witli  its  313,400  inhabitants  (1S95)  and  its  location 

as  regards  some  of  the  leading  industries  of  Germany,  is  necessarily  a 

Tge  consumer  of  nearly  all  the  articles  named  in  your  circular  of 
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December  24, 1894.  The  statistics  of  consamptioa  are,  however^  very 
incomplete,  and  it  is  imi)ossible  to  give  anything  like  exact  estimates* 
This  part  of  Germany  is  dependent  on  importation  for  its  supply  of 
only  a  few  of  the  articles  mentioned,  wheat,  r3'e,  and  barley  standing 
first  among  them.  As  to  wheat  and  rye,  the  extent  of  the  Empire's 
dependence  on  importations  varies  with  the  yield  of  her  own  crops. 
Even  in  the  best  years,  however,  Germany  can  not  supply  her  own 
requirements. 

CEREALS. 


Anstria-Hnngary,  the  southern  Donau  (Danube)  countries, 
the  Dnited  States,  and  the  Argentine  Bepublic  share  in  the  exportation 
of  wheat  and  rye  to  Germany,  the  proportions  being  regulated  by  the 
prices. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1883  to  1892  Germany  imjwrted  annually 
652,017  tons  of  wheat,  of  which  289,441  tons  were  furnished  by  Enssia, 
and  769,581  tons  of  rye,  of  which  506,263  tons  were  furnished  by  Eussia. 
Owing  to  the  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  Eussia  in  1893,  there 
were  only  21,636  tons  of  wheat  and  95,920  tons  of  rye  imported  from 
Russia  in  that  year. 

The  grain  trade  of  Cologne  is  somewhat  considerable.  According  to 
the  rQK)rt  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  there  were  received  at  this  port 
by  waterway  in  1893  22,448  tons  of  wheat,  5,547  tons  of  rye,  and  12,565 
tons  of  barley.  The  duty  on  flour  being  higher  than  that  on  grain,  the 
German  millers  can  make  flour  irom  foreign  grain  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  delivered  by  foreign  firms.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  import  into 
Germany  the  finer  quality  of  American  flour,  but  apparently  with  little 
success. 

The  average  prices  of  grain  in  Cologne  in  1894  were  as  follows: 
Wheat,  $33.46  per  ton^  (91.1  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds) ;  rye,  $30.24 
per  ton  (76.8  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds),  and  oats,  $33.37  per  ton 
(48.4  cents  per  bushel  of  32  pounds).  Wheat  flour  containing  70  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat  averaged  $4.58  jier  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds). 

LAKD. 

For  lard  Germany  is  dependent  uiK>n  imi>ortation,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  from  the  United  States.*  I  am  told  that  the  fact  that  many 
firms,  both  German  and  foreign,  have  sold  inferior  qualities  of  com- 
pounded lard  for  pure  hog  lard  has  stirred  up  a  certain  amount  of  feel- 
ing against  American  lard.  This  is  done  more  by  side  dealers  than  by 
imx>orter8.  The  health  officials  having  to  a  large  extent  succeeded  in 
suppressing  this  particular  form  of  fraudulent  trading,  pure  lard  finds 
a  larger  field.    American  firms  should  take  the  greatest  care  to  supply 

'M«trio  ton  of  2,204.62  pounds  avoifdapoifl. 

*In  the  year  1S94  there  yrete  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Germany  72,019 
torn  of  Isrdy  lanolin,  etc. 
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only  the  quality  that  is  required  by  the  coiiBumer,  and  the  color  should 
be  snow-white.  The  lard  supplied  by  the  local  butchers  is  preferred  to 
foreign  lard  and  commands  higher  prices. 

BUTTER. 

Artificial  butter  is  imports  into  Germany  only  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, as  the  German  factories  supply  the  entire  demand,  and  their 
product  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  foreign  could  be  sold  at,  owing 
to  the  high  import  duty  in  force.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter  are  almost  exclusively 
imported  from  the  United  States.  In  this  city  there  are  two  margarin 
factories,  with  a  productive  capacity  of  33,000  pounds  per  day. 

MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

Meat  and  meat  products  are  imported  only  when  they  are  considera- 
bly cheaper  than  those  of  this  country,  and  the  cheaper  they  are  the 
larger  is  the  consumption.  The  German  laboring  people,  who  can  afford 
to  eat  meat  but  very  sparingly,  buy  foreign  meat  when  it  is  cheap,  but 
the  better  classes  avoid  it  almost  entiiely.  The  latter  seem  to  have  an 
aversion  to  foreign  hog  products,  and  consider  the  home  product  fresher 
and  better.  American  hog  meat  is  fatter  than  the  German  and  there- 
fore not  so  highly  esteemed. 

Last  year  there  were  some  importations  of  frozen  meat  from  Austra- 
lia, but  the  quality  was  not  good,  and  in  most  cities  its  consumption 
was  prohibited  on  sanitary  grounds. 

According  to  the  figures  published  by  the  imperial  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics there  were  imported  into  Germany  from  the  United  States,  in 
1893,  7,768  tons,  and  in  1894  14,226  tons  of  meat  products.  As  the 
jjlrices,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  are  more  or  less  fluctuating,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  exact  figures,  but  the  cheaper  the  article  the  larger 
the  consumption,  and  the  higher  the  price  the  smaller  the  demand. 
The  following  figures  show  the  average  prices  of  meat  products  in  the 
city  of  Cologne  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  during  a  series  of  years: 


Year. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

Mutton. 

1890 

Oenti. 
35.2 
33.8 
83.1 
31.9 

OtrUa. 
31.4 
31.6 
30.2 
26.6 

Genu. 
33.3 
83.3 
34.7 
33.3 

Cmt». 
32.4 

1891 

31.2 

1892 

3a2 

1893 

28.6 

TOBACCO. 

Germany  is  largely  dependent  on  importations  for  her  supply  of 
tobacco.  In  1893-94  the  production  of  tobacco  in  Germany  amounted 
to  32,055  tons,  valued  at  $6,280,138.    The  importation  in  1894  amounted 

'The  import  duty  on    margarin    butter  is  16  marks  ($3.81)  per  100  kilograms 
220.462  pounds),  and  the  wholesale  price  here  is  from  11.8  to  13  cents  per  pound. 
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to  4S,701  tons  of  leaf  tobacco  and  2,267  tons  of  tobacco  stems.  The 
importations  come  chiefly  from  Brazil,  the  United  States,  Holland,  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  first-named  country  famished  12,621  tons, 
the  United  States  8,782  tons  of  leaf  tobacco  and  2,246  tons  of  tobacco 
stems,  Holland  9,032  tons,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  7,725  tons. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits  are  imported  into  this  district  only  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. 

Dried  apple  slices  (^'evai>orated  apples")  have  been  imported  from 

the  United  States  in  large  quantities,  but  recently  the  health  offtcers 

have  discoTered  that  they  contain  more  or  less  zinc  and  their  sale  is 

now  prohibited.    It  is  said  that  the  apples  are  dried  on  zinc  frames 

instead  of  on  wooden  racks,  as  is  done  here ;  hence  the  presence  of  zinc, 

which  is  held  to  be  injurious  to  health.    If  American  firms  wish  to  hold 

on  to  this  important  trade  they  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  their  product 

is  entirely  free  from  zinc,  as  the  merest  trace  of  this  metal  will  act  as  a 

bar  to  its  sale.    For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  my  reports 

to  the  Department  of  State,  February  9  and  11, 1895. 

RAW  COTTON. 

There  is  but  one  cotton  mill  in  operation  in  this  city,  and  it  has  602 
power  looms.  In  1893  its  production  amounted  to  3,626,785  i>ounds  of 
yam  and  73,622  pieces  of  cotton  cloth.  Germany  is  dependent  entirely 
on  importation  for  her  supply  of  cotton,  which  is  frimished  chiefly  by 
the  United  States.  In  1894  the  Empire  imported  183,932  tons  of  raw 
cotton  from  the  United  States,  11,923  tons  from  Egypt,  and  60,462 
tons  frt>m  British  India.  To  refer  again  to  cotton-seed  oil,  I  have  just 
had  a  lengthy  conversation  with  a  large  manufacturer  of  margarin 
butter  in  this  city,  and  he  informs  me  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
Government  to  raise  the  duty  on  refined  cotton-seed  oil  from  4  marks 
(95.2  cents)  to  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds) 
is  almost  certain  to  pass.  Looking  to  that  probability  a  proposition 
has  been  made  to  leave  unaltered  the  existing  duty  of  4  marks  (95.2 
cents)  on  the  raw  oil  and  require  the  refining  to  be  done  here.  The 
American  refined  oil  is  better  than  the  German,  because  the  seed  is 
pressed  and  the  oil  refined  on  the  spot,  whereas  the  seed  deteriorates 
in  quality  from  long  transportation.  Hence  the  oil  refined  in  England 
from  imported  seed  is  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 

With  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  American  food  prod- 
acts  in  Germany,  it  seems  advisable  that  American  firms  should 
endeavor  to  place  themselves  in  more  direct  connection  with  houses 
and  agents  at  points  in  the  interior  and  not  depend  entirely  on  agents 
at  the  seai>ort  towns  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  their  goods.  In 
this  way  our  merchants  would  be  brought  into  more  direct  relation 
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with  the  foreign  merchants,  and  the  latter  would  soon  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

Goods  should  be  packed  with  great  care  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
exposiue  on  their  long  journey. 


CREFETiD. 

{JRepwrt  of  Mr,  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  at  Crefeld,  Germany,) 

[Crefeld  (Krefeld)  is  a  town  of  Rhenish  Pruasia,  12  miles  northwest  of  Dnsscldorf 
and  only  16  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Dntch  frontier.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  Prussia  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods^  velvets,  and  ribbons.  Its 
manufactories  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  and  also  of  lace,  hosiery, 
soap,  leather,  paper,  tobacco,  and  oilcloths,  together  with  its  potteries  and  dis- 
tilleries, also  g^ve  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  Crefeld  is  its  highly  cultivated  and  productive  gardens,  some  2,000  in 
number.    Population  of  the  town  in  1880,  73,872;  in  1890,  105,376.] 

There  is  no  general  distributing  market  in  this  district.  The  sup- 
plies for  each  city  and  town  are  obtained  generally  from  the  surround- 
ing country  and  from  the  principal  i)oints  of  distribution  in  northern 
Germany,  especially  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The  products  sold  here 
are,  as  a  rule,  for  local  consumption,  but  information  regarding  their 
particular  origin  and  general  wholesale  prices  can  not  in  most  cases 
be  obtained. 

ANDiALS. 

Cattle. — A  large  proportion  of  the  cattle  in  this  district  come  from 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  that  source  of 
supply,  which  seems  to  be  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  peo- 
ple. An  extract  from  a  recent  petition  of  the  local  agricultural  society, 
addressed  to  the  Prussian  minister  of  agriculture,  as  printed  in  the 
Crefeld  Zeitung,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  views  of  the  farmers  regard- 
ing the  prohibition  of  cattle  from  Holland.  Some  of  the  arguments 
advanced  may  interest  American  dealers. 

It  is  surely  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  of  the  farmer  [reads  this  petitionj, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  entire  population,  that  the  frontier  of  Holland  be  reopened 
for  the  importation  of  cattle  and  allowed  to  remain  open.  Wo  agree  that  there  can 
not  bo  any  objection  to  the  closing  of  the  frontier  while  under  veterinary  contiol 
if  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  inland  cattle,  hut  we  have  observed  that 
the  health  of  our  animals  has  been  better  with  the  frontier  open  than  during  the 
time  of  prohibition.  We  recognize  the  high  economic  importance  of  cattle  breed- 
ing and  should  prefer  to  have  the  large  amount  of  money  spent  for  such  purpose 
remain  in  this  country.  If  the  prohibition  applies  to  milch  cows,  it  should  also  be 
extended  to  fat  cattle  for  butchers'  meat  and  also  to  milk  products.  If  for  general 
economic  reasons  the  importation  of  milch  cows  be  not  allowed,  regard  shonld  be 
had  to  the  fact  that  the  constant  changing  of  the  regulations  respecting  the  imjK>r- 
tation  of  cattle  creates  conditions  which  every  farmer  wishes  to  avoid.  When  the 
frontier  is  suddenly  closed,  the  (German)  farmers  who  deal  in  milk  find  it  difficult 

obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  milch  cows  to  produce  the  milk  required  hy  their 
omers. 
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The  petition  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  such  a  case  the  farmer  finds 
bis  business  lessened  and  he  must  give  up  the  sale  of  mUk  or  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  or  cheese,  as  the  ease  may  be,  and  either  send  his 
cattle  to  market  or  ^igage  in  the  cattle-raising  business.  If  he  does 
the  latter,  increased  capital  is  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  breeding 
cattle  and  for  further  improvements  in  his  accommodations  for  the 
same.  Then,  when  this  plan  is  in  operation,  the  frontier  may  be 
Teoi>ened  on  short  notice  and  the  farmer's  investment  becomes  a  failure, 
involving  a  loss  of  at  least  30  x>er  cent.  This  x)ossibility  deters  the 
average  farmer  from  engaging  in  the  business  of  cattle  raising.  The 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  business  is  equally  uncertain,  save  that  it  does 
not  involve  the  loss  of  invested  capital. 

We  are  going  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  cattle-breeding  faxmers  [continues  the 
report],  and  propose  a  dntj  of  30  marks  ($7.14)  on  every  head  of  cattle,  when  the 
irofntier  of  Holland  is  opened  for  cattle  import.  The  present  sitnation  being  very 
serioiw,  however,  we  request  the  reopening  of  the  frontier  at  once,  but  ask  for  not 
more  tiian  six  months'  importation  of  cattle  within  the  first  three  years.  During 
this  period  of  transition  our  farmers  would  be  able  to  undertake  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  if 'necessary.    We  solicit  also  a  duty  on  milk  and  milk  products. 

Altiioagh  this  j^tition  has  no  reference  to  American  cattle,  I  con- 
sider that  it  has  some  bearing  on  the  subject,  as  illustrating  the  views 
of  agricaltarists  in  this  section. 

Horses. — As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  horses  used  here  come 
wholly  from  the  Continent,  Bnssia  and  Belgium  supplying  the  gi*eatest 
number. 

Sheep. — There  are  no  importations  of  sheep,  the  surrounding  country 
being  the  sole  source  of  supply. 

Mules, — ISot  used  here  at  all. 

CEKEAIjS. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations,  being  the  average  prices  for 
January,  1895.  The  sources  of  these  products  are  not  given  nor  the 
amounts  consumed  : 

Tffcea*.— Good  quahty,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  13.50 
marks  ($3.21);  middling,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  12.50 
marks  ($2,975). 

Gam. — ^N"o  com  is  grown  here  except  a  stunted  variety,  which  is  said 
to  come  from  Turkey.  Even  that  is  grown  only  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, and  is  used  altogether  for  fodder,  as  it  never  comes  to  maturity. 

Oate.— Good,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  14  marks  ($3.33). 

Middling,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  11  marks  ($2,618). 

BarZcy.— Good,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  9.50  marks  ($2,261). 

Flour. — ^Eye,  good,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  24  marks 
($5,712).  Wheat,  good,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  22  marks 
($5,230). 
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MEATS. 

Fresh  meats, — Sanitary  inspection  of  all  cattle  Blaaghtered  for  con- 
sumption is  required.  The  latest  prices  quoted  for  beef  at  the  pablic 
slaughterhouse  are  as  follows,  i>er  50  kilograms  (110.231  pounds): 
First  quality,  60  to  62  marks  ($14.28  to  $14,756);  second  quaUty,  58  to 
60  marks  ($13,804  to  $14.28);  third  quality,  56  to  58  marks  ($13,328  to 
$13,804).  The  qualities  as  judged  by  the  inspector  depend  upon  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  animals. 

Canned  meats. — Canned  corned  beef  from  Chicago,  in  5  pound  cans, 
is  much  in  favor  here.  It  is  not  imported  direct,  nor  can  the  consnmp- 
tion  of  it  be  readily  estimated.  I  have  not  found  any  other  canned 
meats  on  sale.  Begarding  the  importations  of  canned  pork  from 
America,  the  following  notice  was  issued  by  the  Crefeld  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  December  10,  1894,  and  printed  in  the  daily  papers: 
<<  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  canned  American  pork  will  not  be  allowed 
entry  unless  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  inspection  certificates.^ 
It  would  seem  that  this  measure  was  unnecessarily  stringent,  canned 
pork  being  thoroughly  boiled  and  often  pickled. 

Hams  and  bacon. — American  hams  and  ba^on  are  sold  here  and  are 
quite  popular,  especially  with  the  working  classes,  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  American  and  native  products  inclining  the  people 
favorably  toward  the  former.  The  price  varies,  but  in  many  cases  it 
is  as  much  as  20  pfennige  (4.76  cents)  in  favor  of  the  American. 

COTTON. 

Raw  cotton, — l^o  raw  cotton  is  imported  direct  to  this  district,  all  the 
cotton  used  here  in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  velvets  being  brought 
from  England  duly  spun  and  ready  for  the  loom,  except  for  dyeing. 

Cotton  seed  and  the  manufacture  thereof, — So  far  as  I  can  discover, 
there  is  no  local  consumption  of  cotton  seed  or  its  products,  and 
although  many  of  the  manufactures  or  compounds  of  cotton  seed  might 
be  used  with  advantage,  there  is  no  general  knowledge  of  their  value. 

TOBACCO 

Manufactured  and  unmanufactured. — The  tobacco  used  here  comes, 
as  a  rule,  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  although  a  small  quantity  is 
imported  from  England.  No  tobacco  comes  direct  from  the  country 
where  it  is  grown,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  unmanufactured 
tobacco  whatever  being  received  here.  The  cigars  sold  here  vary  from 
5  pfennige  (1.19  cents)  to  50  pfennige  (11.9  cents)  each,  though  the  latter 
are  in  no  great  demand.  The  5-]ifennige  cigar  comx)ares  well  with  the 
5-cent  cigar  of  the  tobacco-growing  Southern  States,  while  the  20pfeD- 
nig  cigar  (4.76  cents)  is  as  good  as  can  be  bought  in  the  United  States 
for  12  or  15  cents.  These  cigars  are  mostly  manufactured  in  Hambarg, 
of  Havana,  African,  or  Manila  leaf.    The  principal  supply  of  tobacco 
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leaf  ooDies  from  the  German  colonies  iu  Africa  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Mexico  and  Brazil  also  send  some,  but  1  have  not  seen  any 
froDi  the  Fnited  States.  The  cigars  made  from  Havana,  Mexican,  aud 
Brazilian  leaf  are  termed  "American." 

FRTJITS. 

Fre$kj  driedj  and  canned  fruits. — In  this  productive  fruit-growing 
region  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  importation  of  any  save  tropical 
fruits,  and  for  these  there  is  no  great  demand.  Some  fine  apples  and 
table  grapes  are  sold  as  Californian,  but  they  do  not  come  direct,  aud 
the  consumption  is  very  limited.  Dried  fruits — prunes  and  raisins  from 
California — are  also  sold  in  small  quantities,  as  are  canned  fruits  from 
various  portions  of  the  United  States.  As,  however,  they  are  all 
received  from  certain  important  distributing  centers,  it  is  iinx>ossible  to 
make  a  detailed  report  either  as  to  prices  or  consumption. 

LIQUORS. 

Wines  J  brandies^  beer. — There  are  no  importations  of  wines,  brandies, 
or  beers  from  the  United  States  for  consumption  here. 


{Report  of  Mr,  A.  M,  Simon,  vice  and  deputy  o<m8ul  at  Hanover,  Germany,) 

[Thia  city,  the  capital  of  the  Prassian  Province  of  Hanover  (until  1866  an  independ- 
ent kingdom),  is  sitnated  107  miles  south  of  Hamburg  aud  157  miles  west  of  Ber- 
lin. It  is  the  seat  of  many  important  branches  of  manufacturing  industry, 
having  large  cotton  mills,  iron  foundries,  machine  works,  chemical  works, 
tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Population,  in  1890, 
including  suburbs  since  incorporated  with  it,  174,455.] 

ANIMALS. 

(a)  Cattle  have  iiever  been  imported  directly  from  the  United  States 
to  this  city.  Last  summer,  however,  there  were  some  shipments  of  live 
cattle  to  Hamburg  aud  Bremerhaven  from  American  ports.  The  aui- 
nials  were  killed  at  the  port  of  entry  and  their  carcasses  were  seut  here. 
The  meat  was  generally  good  and  no  adverse  criticism  was  heard.  It 
was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  14  cents  per  pouud. 

There  have  been  no  importations  of  horses,  sheep,  or  mules. 

CEBEALS. 

American  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  flour,  and  meal  are  all  highly 
valued  here,  although  none  of  them  could  be  profitably  imported  to  this 
consular  district  last  year,  our  own  harvests  having  been  exceedingly 
rich. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

American  butter  is  imported  by  Hamburg  and  Bremen  firms.  It  is 
of  ordinary  quality  and  is  used  only  by  bakers  and  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. Finland  furnishes  us  with  a  larger  quantity  and  a  better  quality 
of  butter,  it  being  richer  in  fat.  American  butter  now  brings  in  this 
market  from  14  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

(a)  Not  long  ago  the  experiment  was  made  of  importing  American 
fresh  meats  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen  in  vessels  fitted  np  with  refriger- 
ating apparatus.  The  public  teok  well  to  them.  The  prices  realized 
were  from  11  to  12  cents  per  pound  at  retail.  More  recently  larg-e 
quantities  of  frozen  Australian  meats  have  been  put  upon  our  market 
at  the  rate  of  about  9  cents  per  pound,  but  they  are  found  to  be  of  so 
inferior  a  quality  that  the  demand  is  confined  to  the  poorer  classes. 

American  corned  pork  and  beef  are  imported  here  and  are  of  good 
quality.  Two  Chicago  packing  houses  appear  to  have  the  bulk  of  the 
trade. 

(b)  Canned  meats  of  American  brands  are  used  here  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Corned  beef,  in  large  boxes,  is  sold  here,  duty  paid,  at  11  to  12 
cents  per  pound;  roast  and  boiled  beef  are  sold  at  from  10  to  12  cents. 
Australian  roast  and  boiled  beef  are  preferred  to  American.  They 
are  sold  at  from  11  to  12  cents  per  pound.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the 
United  States  the  best  pieces  are  corned,  the  inferior  pieces  being  dis- 
posed of  as  roast  or  boiled,  while  in  Australia  no  such  distinction  is 
made. 

{c-d)  American  ham  and  smoked  bacon  are  sold  here  more  or  less 
largely  by  the  Hamburg  and  Bremen  agents  of  American  firms,  ham 
at  about  1 8  and  baeon  at  14  cents  per  pound.  The  quality  of  both  has 
improved  within  the  last  two  years,  the  German  mode  of  cutting  up 
having  been  adopted  by  American  packers.  The  general  opinion 
among  our  people  is  that  the  governmental  inspection  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  as  protective  against  trichinae,  is  not  sufficiently  strict.  Many 
cases  of  the  disease  have  been  detected  in  goods  that  had  passed 
American  inspection.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  ham  and 
bacon  are  largely  eaten  among  us  in  a  raw  state. 

(e)  Lard  is  imported  in  large  quantities,  selling  at  about  10  cents  per 
pound.  Complaint  is  made  that  it  is  to  a  very  large  extent  heavily 
adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil. 

(/)  Only  small  quantities  of  American  oleomargarine  are  imported 
directly,  parties  preferring  to  make  their  purchases  of  dealers  in  Eot- 
terdam  and  Amsterdam,  the  slightly  advanced  cost  finding  its  com* 
pensation  in  the  assurance  that  the  goods  delivered  will  correspond  to 
samples  made  the  basis  of  purchase.  Eleven  to  12  cents  per  jMund  is 
about  the  average  market  price. 
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COTTON. 


(a)  We  have  a  large  cotton  mill,  tlie  "  Hannoverische  Baumwollen- 
SpiDnerei  und  Weberei,"  which  consumes  a  large  amount  of  cotton.  It 
procures  its  supplies  mainly  fi:om  Liverpool  or  our  continental  ports, 
but  to  some  extent  also  it  imports  directly  from  the  United  States, 
The  prices  are  of  course  too  fluctuating  to  be  given. 

(h)  There  is  no  trade  in  cotton  seed  in  this  district. 

(e)  American  cotton-seed  oil  is  brought  here  chiefly  from  Arms  at  the 
seaports.    The  price  may  be  stated  at  4  cents  per  pound. 

(d)  Oil  cake  is  imi)orted  directly  from  the  United  States  by  one  firm 
in  this  district,  it  being  ground  by  them  into  meal.  It  sells  at  about 
11  a  hundredweight. 

(e)  An  American  substitute  for  lard  has  been  experimentally  intro- 
duced into  this  .market,  but  with  no  success,  the  Oerman  palate  revolt- 
ing at  its  taste.  So  far  as  it  sells  at  all,  it  brings  about  8  cents  per 
pound. 

TOBACCO. 

(a)  Of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  what  importations  are  still  made 
are  from  the  growths  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  latter  having  the 
prefereice.  It  is  used  for  chewing  tobacco,  being  specially  xidapted  for 
that  purx)ose.  So  many  disappointments  have  been  experienced  from 
the  goods  not  being  equal  to  sample  that  buyers  have  been  driven  to 
other  markets.  Thus  a  large  trade  in  seed-leaf  tobacco  for  wrappers 
has  been  strangled.  Eesort  has  been  had  to  Java  and  Brazil,  where 
the  trade  seems  to  be  better  guarded  against  fraud.  There  was  a  time 
irben  importations  were  also  made  from  Maryland  and  Ohio,  but  the 
products  of  those  States  are  now  replaced  by  tobacco  of  home  growth. 

(I)  There  are  small  quantities  of  manufactured  tobacco  of  American 
brand  sold  here  in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff, 
the  trade  being  managed  by  agents  of  American  firms  in  Hamburg. 
TJutil  about  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  American 
cigarettes  disposed  of  in  this  market,  but  goods  of  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  manufacture  have  taken  their  place.  The  criticism  passed 
here  upon  American  cigarettes  is  that  their  taste  and  fragrance  are 
too  sweet. 

PETJITS. 

(ff)  When  our  own  fruit  crop  is  short  we  import  American  apples  to 
*  considerable  extent.  Last  year,  however,  our  home  supply  was 
abandant,  and  no  American  firuit  of  this  or  any  other  sort  was 
imported,  at  least  in  a  fresh  condition. 

[b)  American  dried  apples  have  the  entree  of  our  market,  the  imj^or- 
tationB  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  crops  at  home.  In  bar- 
rels they  are  quoted  at  8  cents  per  i>ound. 

Evaporated  apples  bring,  in  boxes,  10  or  11  cents  per  pound.  Traces 
of  lead  and  zinc  have  so  often  been  detected  by  our  sanitary  boards  i 
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this  Style  of  fruit  that  there  is  a  growing  prejudice  against  it.  It  is 
thought  that  metallic  plates  are  employed  in  the  processes  through 
which  the  fruit  passes. 

(e)  American  canned  peaches  and  pineapples  are  a  favorite  luxury 
among  us,  but  the  duty  that  has  of  late  years  been  laid  upon  them 
has  made  the  retail  prices  prohibitory  so  far  as  the  poor  are  concerned. 
Canned  fruits  of  other  sorts  are  extensively  put  up  in  South  Germany. 
Pineapples  are  raised  in  hothouses  all  over  Germany,  and  are  also 
imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

((?)  With  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  peanuts,  no  American 
nuts  are  brought  over  to  this  district. 

LIQUORS. 

No  American  liquors,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  whisky, 
are  imported  into  Germany. 

SEEDS. 

(a)  Clover  and  grass  seeds  are  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  from  other  countries.  The  Hungarian  and  Silesian  seeds,  being 
considered  the  best,  command  the  highest  prices.  The  price  at  this 
time  ranges  from  12  to  16  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  purity  and 
germinating  tests  of  the  specimens. 

(2^)  Our  best  flaxseed  comes  from  Eussia,  this  being  used  for  raising 
the  fiber,  while  that  of  American  growth,  not  being  adapted  to  the 
farmer's  use,  goes  to  the  mills.  American  seed  brings  now  about  $40 
per  ton,  Eussian  commanding  from  $55  to  $60.  A  great  deal  of  flax 
is  also  produced  in  Holstein  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  but  the 
amount  imx>orted  is  nevertheless  considerable. 


BRESLAU. 

{Report  of  Mr.  Frederick  Opp,  Consul  at  Breslau,  Germany.) 

[Breslaa,  ou  the  Oder^  221  miles  southeast  of  Berlin,  is  the  capital  of  the  Prassian 
province  of  Silesia.  It  is  the  second  city  in  Prussia  in  population  and  the  third 
in  the  German  Empire.  It  is  the  great  emporium  for  Silesian  linens  and  has 
extensive  manufactories  of  its  own,  not  only  of  linens,  but  also  of  woolen,  silk, 
and  cotton  goods,  as  well  as  of  machinery,  lace,  starch,  soap,  alum,  spirits,  jew- 
elry, earthenware,  etc.  It  has  over  one  hundred  distilleries.  Population  in 
1811,63,237;  in  1870, 207,997 ;  in  1890,  335,186.] 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle. — Although  there  is  a  large  production  in  the  province,  there 
are  importations  for  breeding  purposes  from  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Oldenburg,  and  for  slaughtering  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy. 
The  German  authorities  are  contemplating  closing  the  frontiers  to 
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importations  in  order  to  protect  the  home  prodactions.  The  prices  for 
breeding  cattle,  per  head,  are  as  follows :  Cows,  300  to  400  marks  ($71 .40 
to  995^);  bolls,  400  to  500  marks  ($95.20  to  $119),  aud  calves,  100  to 
150  marks  ($23.80  to  $35.70).  The  present  prices  for  cattle  for  slaugh- 
tering are:  Cows,  24  marks  ($5.71)  per  hundredweight  (112  ponuds); 
bulls,  27  to  30  marks  ($6.43  to  $7.14)  per  hundredweight,  and  calves, 
30  marks  ($7.14)  per  hundredweight,  all  live  weight. 

Horses. — Horses  are  bred  in  the  province,  but  for  light-weight  pur- 
poses importations  are  made  from  Poland,  Hungary,  eastern  Prussia, 
and  Hanover,  and  for  heavy-weight  from  Denmark,  Belgium,  aud 
France.  Bace  horses  and  stallions  are  brought  from  England.  The 
prices  for  ordinary  and  coach,  horses  vary  from  300  to  1,200  marks 
($71.40  to  $285.e0)  per  head. 

8he^. — ^TUere  is  a  very  large  production  in  Silesia,  but  thorough- 
breds sncli  as  Southdowns,  etc.,  are  imported  from  England.  The 
prices  for  sheep  for  breeding  purposes  range  from  25  to  30  pfennige 
(5.95  to  7.14  cents)  "per  pound,  live  weight,  and  for  killing  purposes  from 
20  to  25  pfennige  (4.76  to  5.95  cents)  per  pound,  live  weight. 

Mules. — I  have  never  yet  seen  a  mule  in  Germany. 

GEBEALS. 

Wheat. — There  is  a  very  large  production  of  good  wheat  in  Silesia, 
and  as  the  farmers  are  trying  to  hold  up  the  prices  such  importations 
as  are  made  are  principally  from  Eussia.  American  wheat  is  some- 
times purchased  from  Hamburg  or  Berlin  firms,  but  according  to  the 
bakers'  ideas,  which  are  to  my  mind  questionable,  American  flour  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  proper  qualities  for  baking  purx)oses.  The  j)rices 
range  from  12  to  14  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.33)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462 
pounds). 

Corn. — Maize  is  not  raised  in  this  province. 

Rye, — ^There  is  a  very  large  local  production,  but  there  are  also  impor- 
tations from  Russia.  The  price  is  11  marks  ($2.62)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds). 

Oats  and  barley. — ^There  is,  as  in  the  case  of  rye,  a  very  large  local 
production,  but  imi)ortations  are  also  made  from  Bussia.  The  prices 
are:  Oats,  11.50  marks  ($2.74)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds); 
barley,  12  to  14  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.33)  per  100  kilograms. 

Flour. — There  is  a  large  local  production.  Extra-fine  flour  is  im- 
ported in  very  small  quantities  from  Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
prices  for  the  best  quality  range  from  18  to  19  marks  ($4.28  to  $4.52) 
per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds)  and  for  inferior  qualities  from  12 
to  13  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.09). 

Starch. — There  is  a  large  production  and  consumption  in  Silesia,  but 
DO  starch  is  imjiorted.  It  is  sold  in  bags,  boxes,  and  cases,  and  the 
price  is  about  15  marks  ($3.57)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds). 
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DAIBY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese. — There  is  a  large  manufacture  in  Silesia,  but  tlie  better 
qualities  are  imported  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  England.  The 
prices  vary  considerably. 

Butter. — The  supply  is  chiefly  local,  but  small  quantities  come  across 
the  Eussian  and  Austrian  borders.  The  prices  range  from  60  to  90 
pfennige  (14.28  to  21.42  cents)  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — The  supply  is  chiefly  local,  but  there  are  small  impor- 
tations from  Hungary  and  Italy.  TUe  present  retail  prices  are  as 
follows : 


Beef ,  first  q  n  alltv 

Beef,  second  quality 

Pork 

Matton,  first  qaality h 

Mutton,  second  quality • 

Veal , 

Hun  garian  pork : ^ , 


Price  per 
pound. 


jyifiinCpe. 
70980 
50S;60 
60^70 
70a>75 
C0®65 
60&>70 
40^50 


Equal  in 
United  Statw 
currency  to— 

CmU. 

16. 06917.13 
11.9  914.  S 
14.28916.06 
16.06917.85 
14. 28a:  15. 47 
14.28916.66 
:e.  71  SI  1.30 


Canned  meats. — The  supply  is  chiefly  from  America,  though  some 
Australian  canned  meats  are  used.  The  entire  foreign  supply  is  bought 
from  the  importers  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  meat  is  packed  in 
tins  containing  from  1  to  6  pounds  each,  and  the  prices  ran  from  60  to 
70  pfennige  (14.28  to  16.66  cents)  per  pound. 

Hams. — The  local  production  is  large,  and  the  prices  run  from  7  pfen- 
nige (1.67  cents)  to  1.20  marks  (28.56  cents)  per  pound.  Trials  have 
been  made  of  American  hams,  but  as  American  hogs  are  fed  chiefly  on 
maize,  the  hams  are  inferior  to  the  Silesian,  where  the  hogs  are  fed 
upon  potatoes  and  barley.  There  are  some  imx>ortations  into  this  dis- 
trict from  other  German  provinces.  The  prices  of  these  goods  vary 
from  1  to  1.50  marks  (23.8  to  35.7  cents)  per  pound. 

Bacon. — There  is  an  extensive  local  curing  from  hogs  bred  in  the  dis- 
trict imx)orted  from  Hungary.  There  are,  however,  no  direct  imports 
from  any  foreign  country.  The  prices  range  from  50  to  60  x)feiinige 
(11.90  to  14.28  cents)  per  pound.  There  is  a  duty  on  American  bacon 
of  6  marks  ($1.43)  per  112  ])ounds. 

Lard. — In  former  years  there  were  large  imports  from  America.  The 
amount  imported  has,  however,  fallen  off  considerably,  much  of  the 
American  lard  having,  it  is  alleged,  been  of  inferior  quality  in  conse- 
quence of  its  adulteration  with  cotton-seed  oil.  Swine  are  now 
imported  from  Hungary  free  of  duty.  The  killing  and  curing  take 
place  here.  The  prices  vary  from  50  to  60  pfennige  (11.90  to  14.28 
cents)  per  pound.    During  the  last  two  years  Chicago  manufacturers 
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have  been  making  pnre  lard^  bat  the  price  ifi  too  high  for  this  market. 
The  duty  on  American  lard  is  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds). 

Oleomargarine, — ^There  is  none  produced  here,  but  there  is  a  mod- 
erate consumption.  The  supply  is  brought  from  the  German  factories 
near  the  Dutch  frontier.  It  is  packed  in  tin  cans,  kegs,  and  casks. 
Hie  price  varies  from  80  to  120  marks  ($19.04  to  $28.56)  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds). 

COTTON. 

Raw  cotton. — The  consumption  is  large  and  the  supply  is  derived 
either  direct  from  the  United  States  or  from  dealers  in  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, and  Stettin.  The  price  is  about  26  pfennige  (6.19  cents)  per 
pound,  exclusive  of  the  duty. 

Cotton  seed.  —There  is  none  imported.  As  the  hulls  constitute  40 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  weight  of  the  seed  and  are  of  no  use  here,  it 
would  not  pay  to  import  it.  Could  the  seed  be  obtained  clear,  there 
would  be  a  chance  to  utilize  it. 

Cotton-seed  oil. — ^The  supply  is  obtained  through  dealers  in  Hamburg 
and  Bremen.  The  consumption  is  small,  the  oil  being  used  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  ot  margarine  butter.  The  people  Jiere  use  scarcely 
any  oil  for  food. 

Oil  cake, — ^The  consumption  is  large,  the  cake  being  ground  up  for 
feed  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  supply  is  acquired  through  Hamburg 
dealers.  The  price  is  from  9  to  10  marks  ($2.14  to  $2.38)  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  i>ounds). 

TOBACCO. 

The  supply  is  partly  of  local  production,  but  in  the  main  it  is  derived 
from  other  parts  of  Germany  and  from  Brazil,  Cuba,  Santo  Domiugo, 
and  Kentucky.  The  consumption  is  large  and  nearly  all  the  wholesale 
business  is  done  through  dealers  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Sumatra 
and  Java  tobaccos  are  bought  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  The 
prices  areas  follows:  German  tobacco,  40  to  60  i)fennige (9.52  to  14.28 
cents)  per  ])ound,  exclusive  of  dutyj  American  tobacco,  25  pfennige 
to  1.30  marks  (5.95  to  30.94  cents)  per  pound,  exclusive  of  duty.  The 
above-mentioned  tobaccos  are  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  for  which  there  are  large  factories  in  this  district. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits. — American  bananas  and  pineapples  are  brought  in  small 

qaantities  from  Hamburg.    There  are  very  large  importations  of  apples 

for  the  Silesian  market  from  Austria  and  Hungary.    The  prices  are ; 

•  First  quality,  40  to  50  pfennige  (9.52  to  11.90  cents)  per  pound;  second 

quality,  25  to  30  pfennige  (5.95  to  7.14  cents)  per  pound. 

Dried  apples  are  imported  from  America  through  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  dealers,  and  are  x)acked  in  cases  or  barrels.    The  prices  axe 
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Spliced,  30  to  40  pfennige  (7.14  to  9.62  cents)  per  x>oand;  cut,  40  to 
60  pfennige  (9.62  to  14.28  cents)  per  pound. 

Nuts. — The  demand  is  moderate,  and  is  met  in  part  by  local  produc- 
tion. The  importations  include  hazelnuts  from  Italy  and  walnuts  from 
France,  while  Brazil  nuts  and  peanuts  are  purchased  from  wholesale 
merchants  in  Hamburg. 

LIQUORS. 

Wine. — Wine  is  chiefly  imported  from  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Greece,  and  there  is  also  a  small  local  production. 

Brandies. — There  is  some  local  production.  The  imi>ortation8  are 
from  France,  England,  and  Holland. 

Seer. — There  are  large  local  breweries.  Beer  is  also  imported  from 
Bavaria,  and  ale  and  porter  are  imported  from  England. 

Cider. — The  production  is  local,  or  at  least  Qermau,  and  as  the  price 

is  only  36  pfennige  per  liter  (31.63  cents  per  gallon)  importation  is 

unnecessary.^ 

seeds. 

Clover  or  other  grass  seeds. — The  consumption  is  large,  as  is  also  the 
local  production.  The  chief  importations  are  from  Bussia  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  Small  quantities  are  brought  from  Canada  and  indirectly 
from  the  United  States.  The  American  article  is  supposed  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  European  and  the  best  qualities  are  rather  more  expensive. 
The  demand  for  American  clover  is  likely  to  increase  this  spring,  owing 
to  the  poor  harvest  in  Austria.  The  prices  range  from  80  to  120  marks 
($19.04  to  $28.66)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds). 

Flaxseed. — There  is  hardly  any  production  of  flaxseed  in  Silesia,  the 
requisite  supply  being  obtained  from  Enssia.  Prices  vary  from  24  to 
27  marks  ($6.71  to  $6.43)  per  100  kilogi^anis  (220.462  pounds).  For 
information  regarding  the  production  of  flax  see  my  report  in  the  con- 
sular reports  of  the  Department  of  State  for  January,  1895. 


CASSBL. 

{Report  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Kothe,  consular  agent  at  Castelj  Germany.) 

[Cassel  (Kassel);  the  capital  of  the  Pnissiau  province  of  Hesse-Nossau,  is  sitnat-ed 
91  miles  north-northeast  of  Fraukfort-ou-the-Main.  Its  manufactures  inclade 
cotton,  silk,  and  woolen  fabrics,  machinery,  hardware,  philosophical  instru- 
ments, gloves,  chemicals,  etc.     Popalation,  in  1885,  64,088;  in  1890,  72,641.] 

This  consular  district  is  situated  in  a  section  of  Germany  that  is 
mainly  devoted  to  mixed  farming,  and  there  is  less  manufacturing  car- 
ried on  in  it  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country;  nor  is  Cassel,  the 
chief  town,  a  great  trade  center. 


'  American  cider  could  be  profitably  exported  to  Germany  were  it  not  for  the  higli 
iff  imposed  upon  it,  which  is  24  marks  ($5.71)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds), 
weight,  in  casks,  and  double  that  amount  in  bottles. 
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The  importation  and  consumption  of  some  of  the  products  mentioned 
in  your  circular  is,  however,  considerable,  and  I  will  give  what  infor- 
mation I  have  obtained  from  x)er80ual  observation  and  other  sources 
about  the  different  products  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  circular. 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle. — Usually  enough  cattle  are  raised  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
Any  deficiency  is  supplied  from  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Homes. — The  principal  demand  is  for  the  purpose  of  military  service, 
and  that  is  supplied  partly  from  Government  studs  and  partly  by 
importations  from  Denmark,  Hungary,  and  sometimes  Eussia,  if  there 
is  no  prohibition  of  exports.  Prices  for  working  hor^^es  range  from 
$100  to  $150,  for  cavalry  horses  from  $200  to  $300,  and  for  carriage 
horses  from  $200  to  $350. 

Sheep. — Enough  raised  at  home  to  supply  the  demand. 

Mules. — ^Not  used  at  all. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat. — Some  wheat  is  raised  in  this  district,  but  there  is  consider- 
able imported  from  the  United  States  and  Austria-Hungary.  The 
demand  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Corn. — ^Maize  is  but  little  used,  and  only  for  the  occasional  feeding 
of  cattle  and  poultry.    The  demand  is  supplied  from  the  United  States. 

Oats  and  barley. — Enough  is  raised  for  home  consumption. 

Flour. — The  deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  United  States  and 
Austria-Hungary. 

Meal — Corn  meal  is  not  used,  except  in  the  form  of  certain  fancy 
preparations  which  retail  at  about  12J  cents  per  pound.  Sufficient 
oatmeal  for  local  consumption  is  produced  in  this  country. 

Glucose. — No  consumption  worth  speaking  of. 

Starch  produced  in  this  country  retails  at  from  5  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

DAIRY   PRODUCTS. 

Cheese. — Of  cheese  there  is  a  considerable  consumption,  but  it  is 
mostly  produced  at  home,  except  some  finer  grades  imported  from 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  which  retail  at  from  20  to  46  cents 
per  pound.    The  domestic  sells  at  from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Butter. — There  is  none  imported.  The  domestic  article  retails  at 
from  ^  to  35  cents  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — Importation  is  prohibited. 

Canned  meat. — Of  American  canned  goods,  especially  corned  beef, 
there  is  a  considerable  consumption.  The  present  wholesale  price  is 
$11.1K) per  50  kilograms  (110.231  pounds).  The  retail  price  is  13.J  cents 
per  pound.    Tongues  retail  at  86  cents  per  can  of  1^  pounds.    Tlies 
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goods  come  exclusively  from  America  and  tlie  demand  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase. 

Hams. — ^Noue  imported  at  present.  The  prices  of  American  goods 
are  lower  than  those  obtained  for  other  goods  of  the  same  class,  bat 
the  German  tariff  is  too  high,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  principal  rca. 
son  why  no  American  ham  is  sold  here,  although  I  hear  some  complaint 
that  some  of  it  is  too  much  salted  and  that  it  is  too  fat  and  a  little  too 
flabby  for  the  German  taste.  The  people,  therefore,  prefer  tlieir  own 
rye-fed  home  product,  which  in  taste  comes  somewhere  near  the  Amer- 
ican sugar-cured  hams,  the  latter,  however,  beiug  superior  to  the  best 
German  product.  As  the  Germans  eat  a  great  deal  of  raw  liam,  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  meat,  as  a  guaranty  of  its  freedom  from 
trichinae  and  other  diseases  to  which  the  hog  is  subject  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  connection  with  the  consumption  of  the 
article  in  this  country. 

Bacon, — No  bacon  is  imported  at  present  on  account  of  the  high  duty. 
But  for  that  restriction  there  would  be  a  fair  importation,  the  prices  of 
American  bacon  being  lower  than  those  of  the  bacon  either  of  this  or 
any  other  country  whose  products  are  sold  in  this  market. 

Lard. — ^There  is  a  large  consumption  and  the  principal  proiwrtion  is 
furnished  by  the  United  States.  The  present  price  is  $10.70  i)er  110.231 
pounds. 

Oleomargarine  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  Most  of  it  made  iu 
this  country,  but  some  is  imported  from  Holland.  Prices  range  from 
$9.50  to  $14.30  per  110.231  pounds. 

cotton. 

Rato  cotton. — What  little  is  used  for  manufacturiug  purposes  is  of 
American  growth  and  is  purchased  at  Bremen. 

Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  oil  are  not  handled  here. 

Oil  cake  and  oil-caJce  meal. — The  consumption  increases  from  year  to 
year.  At  present,  owing  to  the  damaged  condition  of  a  great  part  of 
the  local  grain  crop  by  reason  of  an  extremely  wet  season,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  ifc  is  beiug  largely  used  for  feeding  purposes,  the 
demand  for  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal  is  somewhat  reduced.  The 
price  of  the  American  product  is  about  $1.04  at  Uamburg  and  $1.14 
at  Cassel  per  115  pounds.  The  prices  of  oil  cake  from  other  countries, 
such  as  the  French  peanut,  the  Italian  sesame,  and  the  Bussian  hemp 
autl  sunflower,  are  at  present  relatively  as  low  as  that  of  the  American 
article.  While  there  is  no  criticism  of  the  American  product,  there  is 
some  complaint  about  the  packing. 

tobacco. 

Of  tobacco  there  is  a  very  largo  consumption. 

Unmanufactured. — The  lower  grades  of  tobacco  are  raised  to  some 
lint  in  this  country;  but  the  principal  supplies  of  all  the  higher 
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grades,  as  well  as  of  somo  of  the  lower,  are  received  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  famishes  the  larger  share,  Brazil  and  the 
East  and  West  Indian  islands  coming  next,  in  the  order  named. 

Manufactured., — ^But  little  manafactnred  tobacco  is  imported.  Somo 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  American  cigars  are  sold  here,  and  there  is 
also  some  cat  leaf  tobacco  for  smoking  in  pipes  and  for  cigarettes, 
which  comes  a]>oat  equally  from  the  United  States  and  some  other 
couutries. 

FRUITS. 

jFVetA  fruits. — ^There  is  enough  raised  here  for  home  consumption, 
and  there  is  accordingly  none  imported  with  the  exception  of  oranges 
frofli  Italy. 

Dried  fruits. — ^A  considerable  quantity  of  evaporated  and  common 
dried  apples,  with  some  peaches  and  other  fruit,  is  consumed  here. 
Tiu^  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  and  the  demand  is  on  the 
increase.  The  retail  prices  range  from  10  to  16  cents  x>^r  ]x>uud  for 
the  American  articles. 

Canned  fruits. — ^The  high  tariff  restricts  the  coiLsamption  to  the 
better  situated  classes  and  it  is  therefore  not  large.  California  fniit 
(pears,  prunes,  etc.)  retails  at  from  34  to  40  cents  per  2-pound  cans. 

Xuis. — The  demand  is  supplied  by  production  in  this  country. 

X.IQUORS. 

^ines. — A  good  deal  is  produced  in  this  country,  but  certain  kinds 
are  imported  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  latterly  from  California. 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  California  wines  are  sold  at 
retail  in  this  town : 

R^  tcincB  (per  quart  hofile). 


CcnU. 

Claret 20 

Zin&iidel 24 

K^a  Zin£andel 29 

GrosMaiiciu 37 


Cents. 

Burgandy 46 

Port 3Z^5S 

Sherry 41 

Angelica 43 


The  prices  for  similar  Erench  and  Spanish  wines  are  from  10  to  25 
per  cent  higher.  These  California  wines  are  well  liked,  and  as  they 
are  pure,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  wines  produced 
in  other  countries,  the  demand  for  them  will  certainly  increase  as  they 
beeoiae  better  known.  The  higher  grades  of  California  wines  are  also 
veil  adapted  for  improving  the  lower  grades  of  German  wines.  For 
American  wines  other  than  those  of  California  there  seems  to  be  little 
or  no  demand.  i{ 

Brandies. — The  brandies  consumed  here  are  mostly  produced  in  this 
conntry,  except  some  cognac  brandies,  which  are  chiefly  imported  from 
Pranee  and  some  from  California.  The  prices  of  the  former  vary  from 
40  cents  to  $3  per  quart  bottle,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  about  SS 
cents. 
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Beer  and  dder. — Beer  aud  cider  are  made  in  this  country  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  supply  all  demands. 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  importation  of  seeds  into  this  district. 

I  hear  no  complaint  of  the  quality  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
American  products  with  the  exception  of  ham.  The  objection  to  that 
article  may  possibly  be  due  to  prejudice,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  but  for  the  high  tariff  on  ham  and  bacon  there  would  be  a  pretty 
large  sale  of  those  goods. 

It  is  hardly  practicable  to  give  the  prices  of  all  the  products  men- 
tioned in  your  circular,  as  the  quotations  of  most  of  them  vary  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  prices  ruling  in  the  principal  markets  of 
the  world.  I  find,  however,  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
American  products  hold  their  own  both  as  to  price  and  quality  with 
the  best  of  corresponding  products  of  other  countries,  and  some  of  the 
American  products  are  certainly  superior  to  those  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  competition. 


FLENSBURG. 

{lieport  of  Mr,  H,  BenekCf  consular  agent  at  FUnnhurgj  Germany.) 

[FleDsburg  is  a  seaport  and  mannfacturing  town  in  Sclileswig,  at  tho  west  end  of 
Flensbnrg  Fiord,  an  estuary  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  the  most  important  town  in  the 
province,  it-s  chief  industries  being  sugar  refining,  soap  making,  brewing,  and 
distilling.  Its  Greenland  whale  fisheries  and  its  oyster  trade  are  likewise  of 
considerable  importance.  It  also  has  shipyards,  iron  foundries,  and  glass 
works.    Population  in  1885,  33,315 ;  in  1890.  36,894.] 

(1)  ANIMALS. 

(a)  Meat  is  consumed  in  this  province  and  throughout  the  entire 
north  of  Germany  in  large  quantities,  and  the  importation  of  American 
cattle  is  not  unpopular.  Denmark  exports  young  cattle  to  north  Ger- 
many extensively.  They  are  fattened  on  the  excellent  pastures  of  the 
west  coast  of  this  province  and  are  in  part  consumed  here  and  in  part 
sent  south  to  Ehenish  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  elsewhere.  Denmark  also 
exports  fattened  cattle  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  but  they  have  to  be 
killed  immediately  after  leaving  quarantine.  Cattle  from  Denmark, 
imported  by  sea,  can  be  landed  only  at  Kiel. 

(h-c)  Horses  and  sheep  are  exported  from  this  province. 

(d)  Mules  are  unknown  here. 

(2)  CEREALS. 

I  shall  make  a  report  on  cereals  in  a  short  time.     Wheat,  rye,  and 
maize  are  imported  from  Eussia,  Turkey,  Eoumania,  the  Eiver  Plate, 
nd  North  America. 
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(3)  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

(a)  Cheese  made  in  this  pr«»Yince  is  eonsamed  here  and  also  ex- 
ported, but  a  good  deal  of  Dutch  and  Swiss  cheese  is  imported.  I 
shoald  be  pleased  to  assist  American  firms  intending  to  export  cheese. 
The  Oerman  navy  consumes  large  quantities  of  cheap  cheese. 

{h)  There  are  a  great  many  dairy  associations  here,  which  make 
excellent  butter,  the  principal  exx>ort  article. 

(4)  MEATS. 

I  think  American  fresh  meat  would  find  a  ready  market  here  if 
lower  in  price  than  the  German.  American  canned  meats,  hams,  and 
bacon  are,  however,  somewhat  discredited.  This  is  due  to  newspaper 
articles  reporting  the  frequent  discovery  of  trichinae  in  American  hams 
and  bacon,  and  the  alleged  discovery  also  of  horse  meat  intermixed 
with  cattle  meat  in  cans.  The  necessity  of  contradicting  these  false 
reports  I  alluded  to  in  my  1893  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  my  1894  report  to  the  Department  of  State. 

(5)  COTTON. 

There  are  no  mills  in  this  district.  Oil  cake  is  imported  from  New 
Orleans. 

(6)  TOBACCO. 

The  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  in  this  district  is  unimportant 

(7)  FRUITS. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  importation  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  I. 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1893. 

(b)  American  fresh  fruits,  especially  apples,  are  much  appreciated 
here,  although  the  choice  is  limited  and  the  varieties  are  not  very  suit- 
able for  shipment.  Being  too  swashy  and  not  well  packed  they  are 
injured  in  transport. 

{c)  On  October  30, 1894,  I  sent  a  report  to  the  Department  of  State 
ooiiceriiing  dried  fruits  and  apple  rings,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended 
below. 

(d)  Canned  fruits. — It  would,  I  think,  be  of  great  advantage  to 
American  fruit  growers  if  the  Government  could  get  a  reduction  of  the 
Anty  of  60  marks  ($14.28)  for  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds)  brut  (gross) 
on  all  preserves  in  tins  and  glasses,  since  there  is  much  more  fruit  con- 
sumed in  Germany  than  the  country  produces.  Whenever  this  duty  is 
materially  reduced  Germany  will  be  a  capital  market  for  American  pre- 
serves. On  no  account  should  canned  fruits  and  jams,  boiled  down 
without  sugar,  pay  a  higher  duty  than  20  marks  ($4.76)  for  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds). 

(e)  Kuls, — Walnuts  and  hazelnuts  especially  are  consumed  in  large 
quantities.    They  are  imi)orted  from  France,  Italy,  and  Rouiuauia,  and 
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as  tbe  duty  is  only  3  marks  per  100  kilograms  (71.4  cents  per  220.462 
pounds)  they  can  be  imported  from  America 

(8)  LIQUORS. 

Cider  can  not  bb  profitably  imported  on  account  of  the  high  duty. 

Beer, — I  believe  that  American  beer  can  be  successfully  imported 
into  Germany  if  (1)  the  quality  is  equal  to  the  genuine  Pilsener  beer 
(some  of  it,  I  know,  is  better),  (2)  if  it  wili  stand  the  necessary  transpor- 
tation by  sea,  and  (3)  if  the  empty  barrels  can  be  sold  here. 

There  is  a  drawback  of  about  75  cents  on  100  liters  (454.35  gallons) 
in  favor  of  exported  Austrian  and  Bohemian  beer.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  give  American  brewers  any  farther  information  in  my  power. 

(9)  SEEDS. 

(a)  Clover. — Of  these  seeds  the  red  clover  is  imported  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other,  and  principally  from  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  On 
the  whole,  the  people  here  have  an  aversion  to  American  seeds,  and 
clover  especially  is  bought  only  when  very  low  in  price.  The  germina- 
tion of  the  American  clover  is  not  considered  as  good  as  the  German 
Clover  from  the  northern  United  States  would  find  a  better  market 
here  if  shipped  with  a  certificate.  Since  the  leaf  of  the  American 
clover  differs  from  that  of  the.  German,  I  would  recommend  the  enlti- 
vation  of  good  Silesian,  Saxon,  or  Bohemian  red  clover  in  America. 

The  following  grass  seeds  are  generally  used  in  Schleswig-Holsteiu: 
(1)  LolUnn  italicunij  (2)  Lolium  perennej  from  England;  (3)  Dactylis 
glomerataj  (4)  Festuca  pratensiSy  (5)  Phleum  pratensey  timothy,  from 
Australia. 

My  remarks  with  reference  to  clover  apply  also  to  American  grass 
seeds  in  general.  Cheap  and  adulterated  American  seeds  were  for- 
merly exported  to  this  country.  This  resulted  in  bad  crops,  and  now 
farmers  have  no  faith  in  American  seeds.  I  am  told  by  our  leading 
seed  merchant  here  that  the  Americans  often  spoil  their  grass  seeds 
by  machine  threshing,  the  shell  of  the  seed  being  injured  and  its  ger- 
miuative  power  affected. 

In  Germany  and  Bohemia  this  work  is  done  by  hand,  the  threshing 
being  by  flails.  The  seed  ought  to  be  sent  in  sacks  of  not  less  than  100 
kilograms  (220.462  pounds)  each. 

{b)  Flaxseed  is  used  here  only  for  oil  mills.  It  is  imported  (free  of 
duty)  from  Eussia,  but  experiments  with  flaxseed  from  the  northern 
United  States  have  been  made  with  tolerable  success.  These  seeds 
were  shipped  from  Chicago  by  sea  in  small  l^orwegian  steamers.  With 
every  consignment  there  should  be  a  declaration  of  brigin,  certified  by 
a  German  consul.  I  think  flaxseed  oil,  with  a  duty  of  4  marks  i)er  100 
kilograms  (95.2  cents  for  220.462  pounds),  might  be  profitably  imported, 
and  I  should  be  happy  to  give  assistance  to  merchants  interested  in 
his  trade. 
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BEMABKS. 

In  conclasion  I  would  remark  that  American  exporters  onglit  to 
export  only  the  best  qualities  of  the  products  tliey  handle.  Farmers 
in  Germany  prefer  good  qualities  to  low  prices,  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  get  their  fodder,  seeds,  manure,  etc.,  examined  at  the  agricultural 
experiment  schools. 

I  farther  strongly  recommend  the  nomination  of  agents  in  the  differ- 
fnt  European.  States  to  report  to  the  Department  concerning  agricul- 
tural affairs,  as  the  United  States  consuls  have  not  always  the  time  to 
attend  to  these  matters. 


Copy  of  8ptcial  report  made  October  SO,  1894, 

In  the  rei)ort  I  made  for  1893  I  had  occasion  to  bring  to  notice  the 
discrediting  attacks  made  in  German  papers  upon  American  x>roducts, 
and  the  necessity  of  preventing  such  attacks  in  future  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  trade.  I  then  mentioned  only  American  seeds  (clover, 
timothy,  etc.),  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  adulterated  almost 
to  the  point  of  worthlessness.  Now  I  have  to  mention  another  Ameri- 
can export  article,  namely,  apple  rings.  These  goods  are  purchased 
here  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  owing  to  the  public  being  continually 
tranied  against  them  iu  the  columns  of  the  German  newspapers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  really  have  a  metallic  taint,  as  is  alleged, 
or  Tvhether  the  allegations  are  false,  and  put  forth  merely  in  the  interest 
of  German  manufacturers.  Should  the  former  be  the  case,  it  is  high 
time  that  its  recurrence  should  be  prevented,  otherwise  the  trade  with 
Germany  will  be  entirely  ruined. 

The  German  market  for  dried  fruits,  especially  for  apples  and  peaches, 
ia  a  very  important  one,  the  imports  in  the  year  1892  being  289,573 
centner  of  100  kilograms.^ 

Should  the  damaging  statements  in  the  newspapers  be  untrue,  they 
should  he  given  an  authoritative  contradiction,  and,  if  possible,  their 
authors  should  be  prosecuted. 

A  retail  merchant  here  tells  me  that  in  1887  he  sold  27  hundred- 
weight of  American  apple  rings,  and  that  last  year  he  sold  only  2 
huidredweight,  and  these  ho  bought  only  with  a  German  certificate 
that  the  fruit  was  free  from  salt  of  tin.  The  same  man  informs  me 
that  the  German  Government  has  recently  examined  common  American 
(ydlow)  sun-dried  apples  and  even  found  them  adulterated. 

'The  imports  of  dried  fruits  (not  inclading  figs,  ciirrantS;  and  other  tropical  and 
•Butropieal  products)  into  Germany  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894  amounted  to  63,899,264, 
7^982,388,  and  75,703,098  pounds  avoirdupois,  respectively.  The  values  of  the  same 
•A  the  ports  of  entry  were  $2,640,848,  $2,699,634,  and  $2,879,324,  respectively. 
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stuttgart. 

{Report  of  Mr,  Alfred  C.  Johnson,  consul  at  Stuttgart,  Germany,) 

[The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  of  which  Stuttgart  is  the  capital  and  to  which  the 
following  report  has  exclnsive  reference,  is  in  the  extreme  sonthem  part  of  the 
German  Empire.  It  has  an  area  of  7|619  square  miles  (421  square  miles  less  than 
Massachusetts)  and  it  had  a  population  in  1890  of  2,036,522.  About  31  per  cent 
of  its  area  is  covered  with  forests.  Its  fertile  valleys  produce  fruit,  maize 
(corn), wheat,  hops,  and  tobacco.  It  has  iron  and  salt  mines,  and  its  manufactur- 
ing industries  include  machinery,  hardware,  clocks  and  watches,  textile  fab- 
rics, paper,  musical  instruments,  chemicals,  and  toys.  Stuttgart,  the  capital, 
manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  beer,  chemicals,  jewelry,  musicAl  and 
scientific  instruments,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  German  book 
trade.    Population  in  1875  was  107,573;  in  1890,  139,817.] 

ANIMALS. 

At  the  present  time  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg is  quite  abnormal.  At  the  census  of  December  1, 1892,  there  were 
970,588  cattle  of  all  kinds  (calves,  heifers,  bulls,  steers,  oxen,  and  cows) 
in  the  Kingdom,  valued  at  $41,000,000.  In  the  summer  of  1893  came 
the  drought,  and  at  the  extra  census  taken  December  1, 1893,  there 
were  only  774,860  cattle  enumerated.  The  summer  of  1894  brought  a 
plentiful  harvest,  and  it  is  supposed  the  numb^  of  cattle  has  considera- 
bly increased.  There  has  been  no  importation  of  cattle  into  Wurtem- 
berg worth  mentioning.  In  1893  there  were  1,895  head  of  cattle  exported 
to  and  16  head  imported  from  Switzerland,  and  there  were  97,272  sent 
to  and  25,206  received  from  other  parts  of  Germany. 

On  December  1, 1892,  there  were  101,679  horses  in  Wurtemberg,  valued 
at  $10,000,000.  The  extra  census  of  1893  did  not  include  horses,  but  it 
is  an  accepted  fact  that  both  horses  and  sheep  would  have  shown  a 
large  decrease.  The  above  figures  make  the  average  value  per  horse 
rather  less  than  $100.  I  find  the  average  price  paid  for  street-car  horses 
to  be  $200.  A  good  driving  or  riding  horse  can  not  be  had  under  $400. 
Horses  are,  however,  extensively  raised,  there  being  seven  large  royal 
breeding  establishments,  and,  to  encoui'age  breeding,  the  Government 
allows  farmers  to  bring  their  mares  for  service,  charging  from  75  cents 
up.  In  1893  there  were*  1,514  horses  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany, 
while  3,259  were  received.  Only  8  horses  were  exported  to  and  6  horses 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  Horses  can  be  8hipi)ed  at  a  cost  of  3 
pfennige  per  kilometer  per  square  meter  space  (about  1  cent  per  mile 
per  10.7  square  feet  space).  The  importation  of  horses  to  Wurtemberg 
appears  therefore  to  be  very  profitable. 

The  same  census,  that  of  1892,  gives  385,620  head  of  sheep  in  Wur- 
temberg, valued  at  6,424,800  marks,  or  about  $1,529,102.  A  good  sheep 
for  the  butcher  will  bring,  however,  about  $6  to  $7.  In  1893  there 
were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany  50,297  head  of  sheep,  and  13,296 
^ead  were  received  therefrom.    There  were  also  exported  to  Switzer- 
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land  2^4tS  head;  and  to  France  8,171  head,  with  no  imxKyrtations  from 
tboee  ooantries.  According  to  the^sensns  of  1892  there  were  bat  72 
mules  in  the  entire  Kingdom  of  Wortemberg. 

GERRALS. 

There  are  no  statistics  at  hand  to  give  the  namber  of  acres  planted 
in  maize  or  com.  It  is  not  extensively  raised,  and  what  is  grown  is 
exclusively  for  c^attle,  it  being  a  firm  belief  among  the  common  people 
that  food  made  from  Indian  meal  produces  skin  diseases  in  human 
beings. 

In  oats  and  barley  there  are  236,410  hectares,  or  about  584,169  acres, 
planted,  yielding  a  crop  of  3,195,758  double  centner,  or  704,536,809 
American  i>otinds.  The  average  price  for  barley  was  16.24  marks  per 
100  kilograms  (equivalent  to  84.16  cents  per  bushel  of  48  pounds),  and 
for  oats  13.51  marks  per  100  kilograms  (equivalent  to  46.67  cents  per 
bushel  of  32  x>oands).  There  were  exported  to  Switzerland  455J  tons, 
imported  from  Austria  4,589  tons,  and  imx>orted  from  France  70^  tons. 
Toother  parts  of  Germany  there  were  sent  29,311^  tons,  and  there  were 
received  therefrom  35,464^  tons.  A  ton  as  used  in  this  re][)ort  equals 
2,204.62  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Flour  and  meal  {corn  or  oats). — ^The  statistics  of  these  articles  are  only 
to  be  had  together.  There  were  32,478^  tons  sent  to  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  131,166^  tons  received.  To  foreign  countries  there  were 
exported  705^  tons,  of  which  677^  tons  went  to  Switzerland.  The 
importations  amounted  to  308^  tons,  of  which  247^  tons  came  from 
Austria,  and  about  20  tons  each  from  Italy,  France,  and  Holland. 
Average  price,  40  pfennige  per  kilogram,  or  4.32  cents  per  x)ound. 

Of  starch  there  were  exported  41  tons  to  Switzerland,  and  there  were 
imported  10|  tons  from  the  same  country  and  3^  tons  from  Austria. 
There  were  also  shipped  318  tons  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  there 
were  3,044  tons  received  therefrom. 

The  average  price  of  butter  in  Wurtemberg  is  2.30  marks  per  kilo- 
gram, or  about  25  cents  per  pound. 

FBESH  MEATS. 

The  average  prices  of  fresh  meats  are  as  follows:  Beef,  1.26  marks 
per  kilogram,  or  about  13.6  cents  per  pound;  pork,  1.36  marks  per 
^gram,or  14.67  cents  per  pound;  veal,  1.36  marks  per  kilogram,  or 
1^67  cents  i>er  XK>und,  and  mutton,  1.28  marks  per  kilogram,  or  13.82 
<9ent8  per  pound.  There  were  146^  tons  exported  to  France,  but  there 
were  no  importations  from  foreign  countries,  except  one  shipment  from 
America.  There  were  also  267  tons  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany, 
and  53  tons  received  therefrom.  The  market  price  of  fresh  meat  is 
ftboat  1.70  marks  x^r  kilogram,  or  18.35  cents  per  pound. 
18078— No.  2 5 
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COTTON. 

Of  raw  cotton  there  were  exported  to  Austria  394^  tons;  to  Switzer- 
land C  tons,  and  to  Italy  5J  tons.  There  were  imi)orted  from  Anstiia 
1,063^  tons;  from  Switzerland,  164^  tons;  from  Italy,  30  tons;  from 
France,  121  tons;  from  Belgium,  608  tons,  and  from  Holland,  136^  tcms, 
the  total  amount  exported  being  406  tons,  and  that  imported  2,123^ 
tons.  There  were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany  2,352^  tons,  and 
received  therefrom  15,304^  tons. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTS. 

In  1892  there  were  planted  32,488  hectares,  or  80,278  acres,  in  wheat, 
from  which  477,984  double  centner,^  or  105,377,453  American  pounds, 
were  harvested.  The  average  price  for  the  year  was  20.30  marks  per 
100  kilograms,  which,  reduced,  would  equal  about  91.31  j^er  bushel  d 
60  pounds.  Besides  the  above,  there  were  also  planted  181^900  hec- 
tares, or  449,475  acres,  in  spelt,  yielding  2,367,780  double  centner,  or 
522,000,779  pounds,  of  grain.  I  find  that  during  this  same  year  Wur- 
temberg  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany  2,797  tons  and  that  she 
exported  to  Austria  20  tons  and  to  Switzerland  6,919  tons.  During  the 
same  time  there  were  imx>ortations  from  Aust3*ia  amounting  to  461  tons 
and  from  Switzerland  to  33^  tons,  while  there  were  received  from  other 
parts  of  Germany  111,579  tons,  leaving  a  net  imxK>rtation  into  Wurtem- 
berg  for  the  year  of  102,337^  tons.  With  my  report  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 25, 1894,  to  the  Department  of  State,  regarding  flour,  I  sent  five 
samples  of  such  flour  as  is  used  here,  showing  the  prices  for  different 
qualities  to  vary  from  17.50  marks  ($4.16)  to  27  marks  ($6.43)  per  100 
kilograms  (220.462  pounds).  This  is  from  1.9  to  2.9  cents  per  American 
pound.  What  proportion  of  the  grain  brought  into  Wurtemberg  is  in 
reality  imported  from  foreign  countries  by  way  of  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many it  is  impossible  to  state,  as  there  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject 

The  statistics  of  Indian  corn  are  not  kept  separate,  but  include  malt 
Those  for  1892  show  1,907^  tons  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
20,549  tons  received  therefrom.  To  Switzerland  630J  tons  were  exi)orted, 
and  from  Austria  2,903  tons  were  imported. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  seed. — Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  638^  tons;  received  frt>m 
other  parts  of  Germany,  8,902  tons;  exx>orted  to  Switzerland,  1^  tons; 
imported  from  Austria,  141^  tons;  from  Switzerland,  42^  tons;  from 
Italy,  92^  tons,  and  from  Belgium,  10  tons.  An  increase  of  the  duty  on 
cotton-seed  oil  is  now  being  discussed  in  the  German  Eeichstag. 

Oil  cake. — There  were  20  tons  exported  to  Switzerland  in  1892, 10} 
tons  imported  from  Austria  and  10  tons  imported  from  Holland.    There 

^Equivalent  to  1^756,291  bushels  of  GO  pounds,  or  au  average  of  21.88  bushels  per 

'6 
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were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Grermany  5,000  tons  and  receiyed  from  other 
parts  of  Germany  1,338  tons. 

Cottolene, — Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  5,137  tons:  received  there- 
from, 5,749  tons.  Imported  from  Austria,  141^  tons;  from  Switzerland, 
14  tons; from  Italy,  89  tons;  from  France,  43  tons;  from  Belgium,  160^ 
tons,  and  from  Holland,  25  tons.  Exi>orted  to  Russia,  61  tons;  to  Aus- 
tria 6S^  tons;  to  Switzerland,  154^  tons;  to  Italy,  2^  tons;  to  Luxem- 
burg, 45  tons;  to  Belgium,  6|  tons,  and  to  Holland  12^  tons. 

TOBACCO. 

Unmanirfetctured. — Imported  from  Austria,  21  tons;  from  Belgium,  2 
tons,  and  fit>m  Holland,  7^  tons.  There  was  no  direct  export  to  foreign 
eoontrieB,  but  there  were  brougiLt  from  other  x>art8  of  Germany  1,770 
tons,  of  which  462  tons  came  from. Hamburg,  and  there  were  sent  to 
other  i»arts  of  Grermany  525}  tons. 

FBESH  FRUIT  AND  YEGETABLES. 

Statistics  are  kept  regarding  vegetables  only.  Sent  to  other  parts 
of  Germany,  4,709  tons.  Eeceived  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  10,779 
tons.  Exported  to  Austria,  4}  tons;  to  Switzerland,  296}  tons;  to 
France,  6  tons;  to  Belgium,  one-half  ton,  and  to  Holland,  1  ton.  Im- 
ported from  Austria,  3,039  tons;  from  Switzerland,  21,419  tons;  from 
Italy,  3,206^  tons;  from  France,  64^  tons;  from  Luxemburg,  4  tons; 
from  Belgium,  2,255  tons;  from  Holland,  55  tons,  and  imported,  30,043 
tons.  The  average  price  per  100  kilograms  was,  pease,  36.77  marks 
(3.97  cents  per  pound);  beans,  31.57  marks  (3.4  cents  per  pound); 
potatoes,  6.96  marks  (7  mills  per  pound). 

wraES. 

Exported  to  Switzerland  4^  tons  and  to  Italy  one-half  ton.  Imported 
from  Austria,  617^  tons;  from  Switzerland,  72^  tons;  from  Italy,  2,444^ 
tms;  from  France,  27  tons;  from  Luxemburg,  one-half  ton,  and  from 
Holland,  11  tons.  S^it  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  771^  tons,  and 
received  frt>m  other  parts  of  Germany,  21,617^  tons. 

Brandies  and  spirits. — Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  2,007^  tons. 
Beceived  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  3,015  tons.  Exported  to  Switz- 
erland, 1  ton,  and  to  France,  1  ton.  ]^o  direct  importation  from  foreign 
cooDtnes. 

Beer. — ^No  beer  is  exported.  Imported  from  Austria,  2,521  tons. 
Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  1,621  tons.  Eeceived  from  other  parts 
of  Germany,  5,391  tons,  of  which  4,122  tons  were  from  Bavaria. 

Chver  and  other  grass  seeds, — (All  seeds  are  included  in  the  figures 
given  below  except  oil  seeds.)  Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  1,273 
tons.  Eeceived  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  1,174^  tons.  Exported 
to  Austria,  10  tons;    to  Switzerland,  17  tons,  and  to  Italy,  14  tons. 
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Imported  from  Austria,  161^  tons;  from  Switzerland,  1  ton;  from  Italy , 
277^  tons;  from  France,  139^  tons;  from  Belgium,  24^  tons,  and  from 
Holland,  one-lialf  ton. 

I  have  omitted  to  make  any  mention  of  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits 
nuts,  cider,  manufactured  tobacco,  etc.,  for  the  reason  that  the  indus- 
try, if  cultivated  at  allinWurtemberg,is  so  insignificant  that  statistics 
relating  to  it  can  not  be  obtained. 


MUNICH. 

{Report  of  Mr.  Balph  Steiner,  consul  at  Munich,  Germany,) 

[Manioh  (MUnchen)i  the  capital  of  the  Kiof  dom  of  Bavaria^  is  the  second  eity  in 
Germany  in  point  of  population.  It  is  sitnated  440  miles  son th-soath west  of 
Berlin  and  272  miles  west  of  Vienna.  Aside  from  its  famons  breweries,  which 
produce  annually  about  CO^OOO^OOO  gallons  of  beer,  three-fourths  of  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  city  itself,  its  important  manufacturing  industries  have  a  decidedly 
artistic  character.  They  include  bronze  foundries,  porcelain  manufactoriesi  and 
stained-glass  works  (aU  founded  by  the  Government),  lithographing  and  eDgrav* 
ing  works,  and  the  manufacture  of  optical  and  mathematical  instruments. 
Population  in  1880,  230,023;  in  1890,  350,594.] 

ANIMALS. 

(a)  The  number  of  cattle  sold  per  annum  in  Upper  Bavaria  is  328,017; 
in  Lower  Bavaria,  41,0715  in  Suabia,  65,276.* 

Cattle  are  largely  raised  in  Bavaria,  bat  as  they  can  be  bought  very 
cheaply  in  Austria,  they  are  also  extensively  imported  from  there. 

Cattle  are  sold  per  head  at  the  different  cattle  markets,  where  tbey 
are  strictly  inspected  by  Government  veterinary  officers.  The  prices 
are:  Oxen,  per  head,  from  $82.11  to  $136.85;  cows,  per  head,  from 
$53.55  to  $83.30  5  calves,  per  head,  from  $7.61  to  $11.42. 

(b)  The  number  of  horses  sold  per  annum  in  Upper  Bavaria  is  5,890; 
in  Lower  Bavaria,  3,617;  in  Suabia,  1,940.^ 

Horses  are  just  beginning  to  be  raised  in  Bavaria.  They  are  as  yet 
largely  imported.  They  are  imported  into  Bavaria  from  Austria, 
Bohemia,  and  Korth  Germany,  the  miyor  portion  coming  from  Austria. 
They  are  sold  at  from  $166  to  $476  per  head. 

(e)  Sheep  are  being  less  and  less  raised  in  Bavaria  on  account  of  the 
low  prices  paid  for  wool  and  meat  and  of  the  high  tariff  charged  for 
their  introduction  into  France,  the  principal  market.     Sheep  sold 

'  It  18  not  stated  whether  these  are  the  numbers  for  a  particular  year  or  the  aver- 
ages  for  a  series  of  years,  nor  yet  whether  the  reference  is  esclusively  to  cattle  sold 
for  slanghter. 

^It  is  not  stated  vrhether  these  are  the  numbers  for  a  particular  year  or  the  aver- 
ages for  a  series  of  years. 
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monthly  iu  Munich^  3,727.^    Sheep  are  raised  in  safficieut  quantity  for 
home  oonsamption,  but  the  number  decreases  each  year  for  the  reasons 
before  mentioned.    They  are  sold  at  from  $7.14  to  $11.90  per  pair. 
((f)  Mules  are  not  used  in  Bavaria,  oxen  taking  their  place. 

CEREALS. 

(a)  Wheat  is  consumed  in  great  quantities.  Consumers  depend 
almost  altogether  upon  importations  for  their  supply,  very  little  wheat 
being  grown  in  the  country.  America  furnishes  the  largest  portion  of 
the  supply,  but  a  great  deal  is  also  imported  from  Eussia,  Servia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Konmania,  especially  since  favorable  commercial  treaties 
were  concluded  with  those  countries.  Wheat  is  sold  by  the  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds),  at  from  $3.04  to  $3.57.  American  wheat  con- 
trols the  market,  being  the  cheapest  and  best. 

(h)  Com  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  Bavaria  for  fattening  purposes 
as  feed  for  cattle.  A  new  feature  in  agriculture  here  is  that  com  is  very 
much  used  as  food  for  fattening,  and  is  brought  into  Bavaria  at  low 
prices  and  in  great  quantities.  It  is  universally  used  for  this  purpose. 
Consumers  depend  almost  entirely  on  importations  for  their  supply. 
America,  Seiyia,  Boumania,  and  Bulgaria  furnish  the  major  portion  of 
the  supply.  It  is  sold  by  the  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  at  from 
12.73  to  $2.85. 

(c)  Oats  and  barley  are  used  iu  great  quantities  for  feed,  and  barley 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Consumers  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
importations  for  their  supply.  Oats  are  imported  from  Hungary  and 
Bonmania;  barley  from  Hungary,  in  great  quantities.  Oats  are  sold 
by  the  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  at  from  $:3.52  to  $3.09.  Barley 
by  the  100  kilograms,  at  the  following  prices:  Bavarian,  $2.95  to  $4.16; 
Hungarian,  $3.69  to  $4.64;  Moravian,  $4.28  to  $4.88. 

{d)  Flour  is  largely  consumed.  A  great  deal  is  imported.  The  home 
milling  industry  is  injured  by  the  low  prices  charged  for  grinding  at 
the  mills  of  Austria  and  Korth  Germany.  Austria  and  North  Germany 
fornish  the  supply.  Floiir  is  sold  by  the  100  kilograms  (220.462  j>ounds). 
at  15.66. 

{e)  Oat  and  com  meal  are  not  largely  consumed.  Home  production 
is  again  limited  by  the  competition  of  foreign  mills.  The  supply  is 
obtained  out  of  the  country.  Corn  meal  is  mostly  imported  from  Italy, 
oatmeal  from  North  Germany.  Meal  is  sold  by  the  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds),  at  $4.71. 
(/)  Glucose  seems  to  be  unknown  in  Bavaria. 

{g)  Starch  is  used  in  large  quantities.  Consumers  do  not  depend 
upon  im])ortations.  It  comes  in  large  quantities  from  the  distilleries 
where  potatoes  are  used  for  distilling  purposes.  It  is  sold  by  the  100 
kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  at  $2.26. 

»Thl8  is  probably  a  monthly  average,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  length  of 
time  it  oovotb  nor  whether  the  reference  is  exclusively  to  sheep  sold  for  slanghter. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS, 

(a)  Cheese  is  consumed  iu  large  quantities.  Consumers  depend  to 
quite  an  extent  upon  importations^  although  a  great  deal  of  cheese  is 
made  in  the  country.  Hard  cheeses  come  from  Switzerland,  soft 
cheeses  are  extensively  made  in  Bavaria  on  the  mountains. 

(h)  Butter  is  largely  consumed.  It  is  made  in  large  quantities  here, 
but  is  also  imx>orted  from  Switzerland.  Swiss  butter  is  sold  at  $45.22 
per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds). 

MBATS. 

(a)  Fresh  meats  are  consumed  in  large  quantities,  although  the  poor 
people  and  farmers  use  very  little*  Price  of  fresh  meats  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds),  $17.98;  beef  per  pound,  16  to  28  cents;  veal,  16 
to  18  cents;  pork,  18  to  20  cents. 

{h)  Fot  a  great  consumption  of  canned  meats.  Consumers  depend 
upon  importations  for  their  supply.  They  are  imx>orted  from  Korth  and 
South  America. 

(o)  Hams  are  consumed  in  great  quantities.  Consumers  depend 
upon  importations  for  their  supply.  They  come  from  North  Germany 
(Westphalia),  also  from  Prague  and  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

((f)  Bacon  is  largely  consumed.  It  is  not  imported.  The  cost  per 
pound  is  from  21  to  25  cents. 

(e)  Lard  is  not  extensively  used  except  for  cooking  purposes. 

(/)  Oleomargarine  is  little  used — only  by  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
made  in  Suabia,  and  there  is  a  large  factory  in  Munich,  but  the  use  of 
it  is  decreasing.  It  is  not  imported.  The  price  per  pound  is  frx)m  15 
to  18  cents. 

COTTON. 

(a)  Kaw  cotton  is  largely  used.  Consumers  depend  for  their  supply 
wholly  upon  importations.  It  is  imported  from  America,  India,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Egypt. 

{b)  Cotton  seed  is  not  used  in  great  quantities,  as  manufacturers  can 
not  make  oil,  etc.,  as  well  and  cheaply  as  it  is  done  in  America.  Con- 
sumers depend  wholly  upon  importations.  America  furnishes  the 
major  portion  of  the  supply. 

(c)  A  great  deal  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  here,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  Consumers  depend  almost  entirely  ui)on  impor- 
tations, as  cotton-seed  oil  can  not  be  made  cheax>ly  enough  here. 
America  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  supply,  her  prices  being 
lower  than  those  of  other  countries,  and  the  quality  better. 

{d)  Oil  cake  is  used  extensively  as  feed  for  cattle,  esi)ecially  in  the 
event  of  a  bad  harvest  in  feed  grain.    It  is  not  imported. 

(e)  Cottolene  does  not  seem  to  be  known  here.    Cotton-seed  oil  is 

ed  for  cooking  purposes. 
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TOBACOO. 

(a)  There  is  a  great  oonsnmption  of  tobacco  iu  Bavaria,  and  it  has 
been  very  cbeap,  bat  witbin  the  last  £ew  years  a  high  tax  which  has 
been  levied  by  the  Government  on  tobacco  has  lessened  the  consnmp- 
tion.  TJnmanaf^tnred  tobacco  is  largely  imported,  but  is  also  grown 
to  quite  an  extent  in  the  Palatine  district.  It  is  imported  from  America, 
Brazil,  Sumatra,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  unmanufactured  leaves 
cost  by  the  20  e^itners  (2,000  pounds)  $166.12. 

(b)  Tobacco  is  consomed  in  great  quantities  in  Bavaria.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  supply  is  manufactured  here,  but  a  great  deal  is  imported 
from  all  over  the  world — Spain,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  America. 

FBUIT8. 

(a)  There  is  a  large  consumption  of  freab.  fruits.  A  great  deal  of 
fruit  grown  here,  but  also  imported  from  the  Tyrol,  Bohemia,  and  Italy. 

Apples,  per  50  kilograms  (110.231  pounds),  $4.28  to  $7.14,*  Italian 
apples,  per  50  kilograms,  $3.80  to  $4.28^  Tyrolian  apples,  per  50  kilo- 
grams, $7.14;  oranges,  i>er  box,  $2.14  to  $2.38;  lemons,  per  box,  $2.14 
to  $2.38;  basket  oranges,  per  50  kil0grams,$2.61  to  $2«85. 

[h)  There  is  quite  a  consumption  of  dried  fruits.  The  home  market 
is  injured  by  the  cheapness  oi  foreign  dried  fruits,  but  prunes  are  pro- 
daoed  in  large  quantiitieB.  Cheap  dried  fruit  is  imported  from  Servia. 
Cost  of  pnmes  per  pound,  frt>m  5  to  6  cents;. Turkish  prunes,  per  50 
kilognuns,  $3.09. 

(c)  There  is  a  small  consumption  of  canned  frniits.  They  are  usually 
imported,  but  some  are  well  made  here.  France  furnishes  the  greatest 
supply* 

{d)  Nuts  are  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  are  used  a  great  deal 
in  cooking.  Unless  the  harvest  is  bad,  nuts  are  not  extensively  im- 
ported. In  time  of  bad  harvest  they  are  imported  from  France  and 
theBliine.  Price  of  haselnnts,  per  50  kilograms  (110.231  pounds),  $5.95 ; 
of  walnuts,  $4.76. 

L.IQT70KS. 

(a)  Wines  are  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  are  mostly  imported 
from  the  Tyrol,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  the  Bldne.  Much  com- 
plaint has  recently  been  made  of  poor  wine  received  from  Italy.  Italian 
wine  can  not  be  sold. 

(b)  A  great  amount  of  brandy  is  consumed  in  Bavaria,  but  the  con- 
samption  is  more  and  more  afteeted  by  the  consumption  of  beer.  Con- 
Burners  depend  almost  altogether  on  home  manufacture,  nearly  every 
fiirmer  having  a  distillery  on  his  farm.  The  best  brandy  comes  from 
France. 

(c)  Beer  is  a  great  feature  in  agriculture  here,  as  so  much  barley  and 
bops  are  used  in  its  pieparation,  and  these  can  afterwards  be  used  for 
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feed.  There  is  an  immense  consumption.  It  is  not  imported.  Price 
per  100  liters  (26.42  gallons),  from  $4.04  to  $4.52. 

(o)  Cider  is  not  much  consumed^  and  is  not  made  in  Bavaria.  It  is 
imported  from  Wurtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Baden. 

Liquors  consumed  in  Bavaria  per  annum,  274,768,400  liters  (72,586,042 

gallons). 

seeds. 

(a)  Clover  seed  is  extensively  used,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  imported, 
but  it  is  also  raised  here.  America  furnishes  the  greatest  supply.  The 
price  of  clover  or  other  grass  seeds  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds) 
is  $30.94.    The  best  clover  seed  comes  from  America. 

(h)  Flaxseed  is  extensively  used  here.  Not  much  is  imported  but  a 
great  deal  is  exported.  The  market  is  good.  A  small  quantity  is 
imported  from  Eussia.  The  price  of  flaxseed  per  50  kilograms  (110.231 
pounds)  is  from  $5.95  to  $6.66 ;  Eussian,  from  $9.52  to  $14.28. 


NXTRBMBERa. 

{Report  of  Mr,  William  J.  Black,  consul  at  Nuremberg,  Germany,) 

[The  ancient  city  of  Nuremberg  (Nfirnberg),  long  the  commercial,  indoatrial,  and 
literary  center  of  Germany  and  still  the  most  important  seat  of  trade  and  man- 
ufactures in  the  southern  part  of  the  Empire,  is  situated  in  Bavaria,  95  miles 
north  by  west  of  Munich  and  145  miles  east-southeast  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Nuremberg  has  the  most  important  hop  market  on  the  European  continent  and 
exports  hops  in  vast  quantities.  It  has  also  a  large  export  trade  in  wood,  bone, 
ivory,  metal  carvings,  and  in  toys  and  dolls.  Besides  these  articles,  its  two 
hundred  or  more  factories  manufacture  railroad  cars,  chemicals,  lead  pencils, 
watches,  clocks,  looking-glasses,  globes,  etc.  Population  in  1875,  91,018;  in 
1890,  142,590.] 

(1)  ANIMALS. 

Animals  slaughtered  within  the  city  of  Nuremberg  during  the  year 
1893:  11,944  fattened  steers,  1,902  bulls,  2,274  cows,  2,438  other  cattle, 
27,723  calves,  25,278  sheep,  37  goats,  67,884  pigs,  and  668  horses.  Ani- 
mals brought  slaughtered  into  the  city  of  Nuremberg  during  the  same 
period :  10,817  calves,  231  sheep,  288  lambs,  7  goats,  and  778  pigs. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  country  of  origin  of  the  animals 
brought  into  the  Nuremberg  market  during  the  year  1893: 

From— 


Italy 

Austria-Hungary  .. 
Northern  Germaoy. 

France 

Wurtemberg 

Baden , 

fcvaria 


\e  foregoing  statistics  were  taken  from  those  rex>orted  for  the  year 
in  which  year  an  unusually  large  number  of  cattle  (especially  of 
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local  origin)  were  broaght  to  the  Nuremberg  market  for  sale  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  forage  crops. 

The  following  figures  show  the  drop  in  prices  per  110  pounds  avoirdn- 
pois  of  live  stock  (steers)  in  1893,  as  the  increasing  scarcity  of  forage 
caused  the  peasants  to  sell  so  much  of  their  stock  as  they  were  nnable 
to  feed: 


March $8.00®$8.50 

April 7.60®  8.00 

May 6.25®  7.25 

Jnn6 5.75®  6.50 

July 5.75®  7.00 


AngiiBt $6.50®$8.25 

September 5.75®  8.50 

October 6.00®  8.26 

November 6.00®  8.25 

December 6.00®  7.75 


Beckoning  the  average  price  per  head  of  cattle  at  $60,  of  calves  at 
$10,  of  sheep  at  $3.50,  of  goats  at  $2.50^  and  of  pigs  at  $12,  the  total 
sales  of  animals  in  the  city  of  I^uremberg  in  the  year  1893  (including 
$6,500  for  horses)  amounted  to  about  $4,538,000. 

The  consumption  of  meat  in  this  city  in  the  year  1894  amounted  to 
140  pounds  per  capita,  while  in  the  year  1893,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  price  of  meat,  it  rose  to  145^  pounds  per  capita. 

(2)  CEREALS. 

Bavaria  does  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  to  supply  its  own  wants, 
and  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  importations  of  this  grain  from  Hungary, 
Boamania,  Bussia,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
amount  of  American  wheat  consumed,  as  the  importations  are  not  direct, 
bat  are  made  almost  entirely  through  importers  in  Mannheim,  that  city 
heing  the  center  for  the  importation  of  grain  into  south  Germany. 

Bye  is  not  usually  imported  into  Bavaria  from  America.  The  only 
instance  I  have  heard  of  its  ever  being  brought  here  was  in  1891,  when 
some  Canadian  rye  was  imported  on  account  of  the  high  prices  for 
grain  resulting  from  a  shortage  in  the  local  crops. 

Wheat  flour  from  the  United  States  is  not,  I  am  informed,  at  present 
used  in  Bavaria.  An  effort  was  made  to  introduce  it  previous  to  the 
jear  1881,  but  without  success.  The  quality  and  manner  of  grinding 
oar  flour  did  not  answer  the  requirements  of  the  Bavarian  bakers. 
The  flour  mostly  used  is  of  Bavarian  and  Hungarian  brands. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  for  grain,  as  given  by  the  report  of 
February  2, 1895,  of  the  Nuremberg  Produce  Exchange : 

[Per  110.231  pounds  avoirdapoia.] 


2^1,  RonmaniAii 

wheat,  Bararian  (Niederbayem) . 

Wheat,  BftTaiian  (Oberpfalz) 

Kye 


wlaj,  Bayarian  (Fraaken) 

Btriey,  Botftemian 

0»to.:. 


German 
money. 


Marht. 
8. 0098. 35 
7.0097.60 
6. 5096. 70 
6.6095.80 
8.0096.85 
8.0099.25 
5. 7096. 35 


United  Stataa 
money. 


Dottart. 
1.9091.09 
1.6791.81 
1.5691.59 
1.8391.88 
1.909l.r 
1.9092. 
1.8697 
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There  is  no  starch  imported  into  this  coantry. 

The  amount  of  glucose  produced  more  than  meets  the  requirements 
of  Bayaria,  and  consequently  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
that  article. 

(3)  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Of  cheese  the  limburger  brand  is  probably  consumed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other.  Its  consumption  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
laboring  classes.  It  is  sold  in  the  wholesale  trade  at  from  30  to  40 
marks  per  50  kilograms  (equal  to  $6.48  to  $8.64  per  100  English  pounds.) 

"So  American  cheese  is  imported,  but  English,  Italian,  French,  and 
Dutch  cheeses  have  a  greater  or  less  sale.  The  last  named  is  probably 
most  in  demand. 

Bavaria's  production  of  butter  is  quite  sufficient  for  her  own  require- 
ments. 

(4)  CANNED  MEATS. 

Importations  of  these  goods  from  the  United  States  are  made  through 
agencies  located  at  seaports  like  Hamburger  Bremen,  or  in  large  inland 
cities  like  Leipsic  or  Frankfort.  For  this  reason  there  are  no  official 
statistics  to  be  had  of  the  amount  consumed  in  this  district.  I  am 
informed,  however,  that  it  is  very  large,  especially  as  regards  tongue 
and  corned  beef.  Of  the  other  canned  goods  some  little  com  of  an 
American  brand  is  sold  here,  but  the  canned  tomatoes  (the  consumption 
of  which  has  of  late  years  largely  increased  and  now  apjiears  to  be 
quite  extensive,  judging  from  the  number  of  stores  which  keep  them) 
are  the  production  entirely  of  Germany.  They  aie  sold  at  the  follow- 
ing retail  prices :  One-half  pound  cans,  9  cents ;  1-pound  cans,  14  cents ; 
2-pound  cans,  25  cents. 

(6)  TOBACCO. 

Considerable  unmanufactured  tobacco  is  imx>orted  into  Bavaria  for 
cigar  making;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  cigars  manufactured  in  this  King- 
dom are  made  from  imported  tobacco.  The  supply  comes  indirectly 
from  the  "West  Indies  through  houses  in  Bremen,  from  the  East  Indies 
through  importers  in  Holland,  and  from  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia  in  the  United  States.  No  figures  can  be  given  as  to  the 
amount,  as  no  official  statistics  exist  concerning  the  importation  or 
consumx)tion  of  this  article,  either  manufactured  or  unmanufactured. 
Tobacco  from  the  United  States  is  in  great  favor  and  is  largely  used, 
especially  the  so-called  seed-leaf  tobacco.  Cut  tobacco  for  smoking 
and  also  cigarettes  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
United  States.  Of  the  cigars  consumed  it  is  estimated  that  about  90 
per  cent  are  of  the  cheap  brands,  and  of  the  other  10  per  cent,  but  a 
small  quantity  is  of  Havana  make. 

(7)  FRUITS. 

Besides  the  home  growth,  this  market  is  supplied  with  fresh  fruits 
om  the  neighboring  countries,  especially  Austria  and  Italy,  whence 
\es  orange,  peaches,  apples,  etc. 
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Ganned  fruits  from  the  United  States  are  sold  here  to  some  extent, 
and  on  account  of  their  natural  flavor  they  are  given  a  preference  over 
those  of  German  make,  hut  it  is  thought  that  the  high  duty  of  60  marks 
per  100  kilograms  (equal  to  $6.4S  x)er  100  pounds)  prevents  any  mate- 
rial extension  of  this  trade. 

Evaporated  apples,  as  well  as  apricots,  from  the  United  States,  are 
sold  here  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  are  imported  through  Ham- 
bm'g  or  Frankfort  houses,  and  retail  at  the  following  prices:  Dried 
apples,  17  cents  per  i)ound;  dried  apricots,  21  cents  per  pound.  The 
dried  prunes  sold  here  are  either  French  or  Bosnian.  The  French  are 
sold  at  from  M  to  20  cents  per  pound,  according  to  size,  the  Bosnian  at 
7^  cents  per  pound. 

(8)  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 

The  principal  alcoholic  liquor  consumed  in  this  district  is  brandy, 
which  is  mostly  the  production  of  German  distilleries.  Bum  is  imported 
from  Jamaica,  through  England,  and  arrack  de  Batavia  through  Amster- 
dam houses.  Some  little  American  whisky  is  sold  here,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  lately  a  considerable  amount  of  California  cognac 
has  been  imported  through  Bremen  houses  and  has  been  used  for 
mixing  with  the  common  sorts  of  German  cognac.  California  cognac 
is,  of  course,  cheaper  than  its  French  competitor,  and  is  purchased 
through  Bremen  at  the  rate  of  160  marks  x>er  100  liters  (equal  to  $1.44 
per  gallon).  The  defect  charged  to  it  is  that  it  possesses  somewhat  of 
an  earthy  flavor.  Of  all  foreign  alcoholic  liquors  French  cognac  has 
the  greatest  consumption,  and  on  account  of  its  reputation  and  sux)erior 
quality  it  commands  the  highest  price. 

Beer, — Bavaria  is  the  home  of  beer.  It  is  the  great  national  drink, 
and  the  article  produced  in  this  country  is  probably  the  best  in  the 
world.  There  is,  therefore,  but  little  foreign  beer  imported,  and  that  is 
mostly  Pilsener. 

Nuremberg  has  16  breweries,  which  in  the  year  1894  produced  about 
14,457,126  gallons  of  beer. 

Cider. — The  consumption  of  cider  has  of  late  years  largely  increased. 
Its  wholesale  price  is  from  18  to  26  pfennige  per  liter  (equal  to  from 
4.1  to  5.9  cents  per  quart),  according  to  quality.  It  is  the  production 
either  of  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Thuringia,  or  Wurtemberg.  iNone  is  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

(9)    SEEDS. 

Clover  seed  is  the  seed  principally  imported  into  Bavaria.  It  comes 
mostly  from  Austria-Hungary  and  the  United  States.  The  home-grown 
seed  is  preferred  by  the  peasants,  and  for  that  reason  it  commands  a 
higher  price  than  the  imx>orted  article.  The  average  price  is  from 
•10.70  to  $12.90  per  112  pounds.  The  importations  from  the  United 
States  are  almost  exclusively  obtained  from  importers  in  Hamburg 
Ko  foreign  flaxseed  is  brought  into  Bavaria. 
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Market  or  stare  prices  of  food  and  other  daily  necessaries  in  the  city  of  Xurembtrg  during 

the  month  of  January j  1895. 

[One  Gennan  pound  equals  1.10231  pounds  avoirdnpois.] 


1.  Bbb^d  akd  rLOUB. 


Rye  bread,  first  qnalitv 

Rye  bread,  second  quality — 
Wheat  bread,  first  quality — 
Wheat  bread,  second  quality. 

Mixed  bread 

Wheat  flour,  Ko.O 

Wheat  flour,  No.  1 

Wheat  flour.  No.  2 

Wheat  flour,  No.3 

Rye  flour,  flne 

Rye  flour,  ordinary 

Groats 


2.  Meats,  etc. 


Beef 

Beef  (cows  and  bulls). 
Pork 


Pork,  smoked 

Veal 

Mutton 


Lard 

Beef-fat,  raw 

Small  pi gs,  ap iece  

Tallow,  raw per  100  pounds. 

Tallow  candles per  i>ound . 

Soap. do... 

3.  Grain,  lbouminous  plants. 

Wheat per  200  pounds. 

Rye do... 

Barley do... 

Oats do... 

Millet per  pound. 

Lentils do... 

Pease do... 

Barley,  for  cooking do. . . 

Oatmeal do. . . 

Rice do... 

Salt do... 

4.  POULTBT,   EGGS,   BUTTRB,   ETC. 

Geese,  cleaned per  head. 

Ducks do... 

Chicken  s '. do. . . 

Pigeons pe/pair. 

Eggs,  fresh each. 

EggH,  fresh per  5  dozen . 

EgK»»PJ^®««rvedinlime each. 

^SgSf  Pi^Aor^ccl  in  lime per  5 dozen. 

Butter,  finest per  pound. 

Butter,  country do. . . 

Beef  fat,  rendered do... 

Potatoes do... 

Potatoes perl00i>ounds. 

5.  Fish. 
Carp per  pound. 

G.  Beer  and  other  ijcjuios. 

Boer per  liter  (1.0507  quarts). 

Export  beer do... 

Wheat  beer do... 

Vinegar do... 

Milk. do... 

Salad  oil do... 

RapeoQ do... 

Petroleum do... 

Spirits  of  alcohol do... 

7.  Wood,  coal,  and  coke. 


German 
money. 


MarU. 


0.129 
.00® 


.129 
.10® 
.189 
.179 
.169 
.149 
.129 
.199 


0.14 
.11 
.30 
.20 
.18 
.23 
.20 
.18 
.17 
.16 
.13 
.22 


.709  .75 
.009  .65 
.669  .70 
.809  LIO 
.659  .75 
.609  .70 
.709  .80 
.459  .50 
6.00912.00 
20.00930.00 
.409  .45 
.209    .30 


13. 70917. 75 

10.82911.53 

13.80917.80 

11.82912.53 

.159    .20 

.169     .30 

.149    .18 

.  169    .  32 

.289    .35 

.189     .30 

.109     .11 


United  States 
aaonej. 


DioOarr. 

0.02S6«a6M 
.0S149  .6SB 

:S3 

.OUT 
04289  .0476 
03019  .0428 
63B19  .0166 
OH  9  .0381 
02869  .03^ 
04529  .OfiM 


.16069  .1786 
.14289  .1547 
.15479  .1606 
.19M9  .2818 
.15479  .1785 
.14289  .1606 
.16609  .1904 
.10719  .119 
1.48    92.86 
4.75    97.  m 
.69529  .1071 


.04} 


074 


3.28    94.22 
158    92.74 
3.19    94.14 
2.81    92.96 
.03579  .0476 
.03819  .0714 
.091  9  .0428 
.03819  .0762 
.06669  .08| 
.04289  .071 
.02389  .021 


4.009 

4.50 

.95     91.07 

2.009  2.40 

.48    9  .57 

1.009 

1.50 

.24    9  .36 

.909  1.00 

.22    9  .24 

.07 

.0167 

3.609 

4.00 

.86689  .95 

.05 

.0119 

2.809 

3.00 

.67     9  .71 

1.35 

.3213 

.909 

1.10 

.21    9  .26 

.959 

1.00 

.22619  .238 

.03 

.0071 

2.509 

2.90 

.60    9  .69 

.759 

.80 

.18    9  .19 

.24 

.0571 

.269 

.30 

.06189  .0714 

.24 

.0971 

.109 

.11 

.02389  .0362 

.189 

.20 

.04289  .0476 

1.009  1.80 

.02389  .4284 

.709 

.80 

.16669  .1904 

.179 

.18 

.0i069  .0428 

.289 

.32 

.06669  .0762 

10.00911.00 

2  38     92.63 

8.00  1 

1.90 

a  One  cubic  meter  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 
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Mmrtet  or  9iarepriee9  of  food  and  other  daily  necessaries,  etc, — CoDtinued. 


Oennan 
money. 


7.  Wood,  goal,  and  ookb— Conttnned. 

...••.. perenbiometor  (a).. 

Pteewood do.... 

Cml per  100  ponndi. . 

PeateMl do.... 

Oike do.... 

8.  flAT  Am)  8TBAW. 

Bmf per  100  kilograms  (6).. 

Straw • do.... 

9.  SrOAB  (BBR  8UOAB). 

Baicar  in  kwTet ^ perpoaod.. 

ftigv  1b  eabee do 


Marks. 
7.869  6.00 
8.70 
Laoa  1.46 

.909    .96 
1.859  1.46 


4.479  6.78 
8.499  8.09 


.309 


.24 
.85 


United  States 
money. 


DoUars. 
1.75    91.00 
2.07 
.28609  .3451 
.21429  .2201 
.82139  .3451 


1.069L38 
.889  .88 


.0671 
,0n49  .061 


a  One  onbie  meter  equal  1. 808  cubic  yards. 

b  One  kHogram  equals  220.402  pounds  avoirdupois. 

FATrKNKD  FOULTBT,  TOHGXTK,  HAX,  CAHHBD  GOOD6. 

Tarlusya,  weighing  fhan  5  to  12  pounds  aroirdnpoia,  prices  range  from  $1.60  to  $3.80  apiece. 
Docks,  weighing  from  2|  to  4  pounds  aToirdnpois,  prices  range  from  60  cents  to  $1  apiece. 
Poulards,  capons,  weigbing  tnm  3  to  7  pounds,  prices  range  frx>m  $1.20  to  $2.40  apiece. 
ChSckflBs,  fatttwed,  weighing  about  1^  pounds,  prices  range  fr«Hn  40  to  50  cents. 
Amerlcaa  tongue.  In  eaos,  fresh,  70  cents  per  pound  aToirdupois. 

tongue,  smoked,  weighing  from  2  to  24  pounds  ayoirdnpois,  $1  to  $1.30  apiece,  according 


American  corned  beeC  in  cans  ot  1  pound,  18  cents;  2  pounds,  33  cents ;  6  pounds,  90  cents. 
Bam,  German,  raw,  30  cents  per  pound  SToirdui^ois ;  boiled,  50  cents. 
Oranges,  30  to  4b  eents  per  doacn. 


MANNHBIM. 

(Jt«por<  of  Mr.  Max  Goldfinger,  consul  at  Mannheim,  Gemuiny.) 

[MannheiiDy  in  the  grand  dnchy  of  Baden,  is  the  chief  commercial  town  on  the  Upper 
Bhine.  It  has  an  extensiye  harbor  and  docks,  and  the  a^oining  freight  depot 
and  warehonses  cover  400  acres  of  ground.  Although  364  miles  from  its  month, 
the  Rhine  np  to  this  point  and  for  some  little  distance  above  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  from  500  to  000  tons,  and  upward  of  3,000  river  craft,  carrying  700,000 
tons  of  goods,  visit  Mannheim  annnaUy.  Its  manofactares  include  machinery, 
ehemicals,  tobacco,  sugar,  carpets,  wall  papers,  and  India  rubber,  and  it  also 
has  a  large  trade  in  grain,  oil,  timber,  hops,  coffee,  etc.  Population  in  1880, 
53,546;  in  1890,  79,058.J 

The  most  important  agricultural  products  imported  into  this  consular 
district  from  the  United  States  are  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  seeds. 
There  are  also  imported  in  small  quantities  various  kinds  of  raw  meat, 
fruits,  liquors,  butter,  and  cheese. 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  brought  into  this  district  in  considerable 
nmnbers,  the  local  stock  not  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
Anstria-Hungary  and  Italy  furnish  most  of  the  cattle,  and  horses  are 
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imported  from  north  Germany^  Belgium,  and  France.  Cattle  are  sold 
at  from  414.28  to  about  $14.42  per  hundredweight.  American  cattle 
have  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  Baden  markets.  Baden  has  a  very 
good  quality  of  cattle,  but  the  number  is  small  and  the  prices  asked 
are  generally  too  high  for  the  dealers.  For  that  reason  they  import 
from  other  countries  at  lower  prices. 

WHEAT. 

Baden  imports  about  one-third  of  the  wheat  she  consumes  from  the 
United  States,  the  Ai^ntine  Republic,  and  Bussia.  Other  conBtries 
are  selling  wheat  to  grain  merchants  here,  but  in  much  smaller  quanti- 
ties. American  wheat  is  preferred  and  brings  the  highest  price.  It  is 
usually  bought  at  Botterdam. 

Butter  and  cheese  are  mostly  imported  from  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land, but  in  small  quantities  only. 

MEAT. 

Canned  meats,  salt  hams,  salt  pork,  and  lard  are  imx>orted  from  the 
United  States  into  this  consular  district  in  considerable  quantitieBi 
Hungary  furnishing  similar  products  in  smaller  quantities.  The  Ameri- 
can hams  and  salt  pork  are  far  superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  and 
the  prices  are  lower. 

COTTON. 

Baden  uses  about  70,000  bales  of  ootton  yearly,  and  about  seven- 
eighths  of  this  amount  comes  from  the  United  States,  the  rest  being 
imported  from  India.  Manufacturers  import  some  of  their  cotton  direct 
from  the  United  States  and  some  is  bought  at  Liverpool,  Havre,  and 
Bremen.  Cotton  imported  from  the  United  States  costs  at  the  present 
time:  Middling  upland  for  February  and  March,  including  shipment, 
$6.61  per  hundredweight,  stored  at  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  or  Bremen. 
American  cotton  generally  commands  a  higher  price  than  Indian. 

TOBAOOO. 

Germany  imports  annually  from  400,000  to  460,000  kilograms  of 
leaf  tobacco.  One-fifth  of  this  amount  is  imported  by  Baden  alone. 
These  figures  show  that  Germany  dei>ends  largely  on  imports  for  her 
leaf  tobacco.  The  largest  quantity  comes  frt)m  Brazil,  the  Dutch  col- 
onies (Sumatra  and  Borneo),  and  Santo  Domingo.  The  United  States 
comes  next  in  importance  in  supplying  Germany  with  tobacco.  The 
American  seed  leaf  is  the  variety  most  favored  in  Germany.  There 
are  some  cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturers  at  Mannheim  who  make  use 
of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  leaf.  The  prices  paid  for  American  leaf  are 
from  7J  to  10  cents  per  pound,  for  Sumatra  20  cents  per  pound,  and  for 

nto  Domingo  4^  cents  per  pound. 
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FSUITS. 

Dried  apples  are  the  only  fruit  brought  into  this  district  from  the 
United  States.  Aostria-Hungary  offers  a  peeled  dried  ai>ple  to  the 
German  dealers,  bnt  it  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  favor.  The  mer- 
chants are  well  satisfied  with  the  American  dried  apples.  Italy  sends 
dried  pears  to  this  market^  packed  in  200-poand  barrels  and  selling  at 
15  per  barrel.  Dealers  are  of  opinion  that  the  United  States  could  do 
a  large  business  here  in  dried  jiears. 

LIQUOBS* 

laqnors  are  mostly  imported  from  France  and  England.  Only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  American  whisky  is  consumed  here.  It  brings 
a  higher  price  than  Scotch  or  Irish. 

SEEDS. 

Very  little  clover  seed  was  raised  in  Gtermsuiy  last  year^  and^  even  if 
ber  own  crop  is  good,  she  still  has  to  import  from  Austria-Hungary, 
France^  and  Italy.  American  clover  seed  sells  here  from  $3.38  to  $4.71 
per  100  pounds,  which  price  is  much  below  that  paid  for  the  Austrian 
or  Italian  clover  seed.  Dealers  say  that  American  seed  is  not  so  pro- 
dnetiye  as  the  seed  imi>orted  from  ether  countries,  and  furthermore 
tkal  cattle  do  not  like  to  eat  the  clover  raised  from  it  on  account  of  the 
woolliness  of  its  leaves  and  stalks. 


(Bepert  of  Mr.  Perrjf  Bmrikolaw,  eoftsul  at  Mayence,  Germany,) 

[lUjence  (Mentz  or  Mainz)  in  an  ancient  city  in  the  Grand  Duchy, of  Hesse^  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  an  important  trade  center,  its  facilities  inclod- 
rstg  docks,  wharree,  and  warehouses,  in  audition  to  a  qnay  4  mUes  long  and  330 
iiest  broad.  The  local  mannlaetares  embrace  foxniture,  carriages,  machinery, 
chenucaby  mnsioal  instrnments,  tobacco,  leather  goods,  hats,  soap,  and  gold  and 
silver  ware.  Brewing,  printing,  and  market  gardening  are  also  important  indus- 
tries.   Population  in  1875,  56,421;  in  1890,  72,059.] 

ANIMALS. 

CatUe. — ^This  consular  district  being  sitnated  in  a  comparatively- 
wealthy  part  of  Germany,  the  consumption  of  meat  in  general,  and  of 
cattle  in  particnlar,  is  very  considerable. 

The  major  portion  of  the  cattle  imx)orted  into  this  consular  district 
come  from  Wtirteniburg  and  Bavaria,  and  as  far  as  the  mother  country 
itself  is  concerned  from  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  United  States. 
Very  few  cattle  and  no  dressed  meats  have  been  imported  into  this 
consular  district  from  America. 
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Beef  being  the  favorite  meat  is  most  eaten,  boiled  beef  and  beef  broth 
(bouillon)  being  dishes  to  be  found  almost  every  day  on  the  dinn^ 
table.  The  home  production,  which  is  small,  does  not  nearly  suffice, 
and  the  rates  at  which  beef  is  sold  are  very  high.  For  instance.  1  pound 
of  ordinary  beef  is  sold  at  72  pfennige  (17  cents),  roast  beer  without 
bones  at  1.20  marks  (28^  cents)  per  pound,  tenderloin  at  2  marks  (47^ 
cents),  or  with  bone  at  1.40  marks  (33  cents). 

As  the  production  of  cattle,  as  indicated  above,  does  not  keep  up 
with  the  consumption,  dealers  and  consumers  depend  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  importations  for  their  supply. 

Horses, — There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  horses,  a  great  many 
being  required  for  the  army  alone,  and  the  country  depends,  though 
not  to  a  very  large  extent,  on  importations.  Horses  are  imported  from 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bussia,  Belgium,  and  some  of  the  finest  riding  and 
driving  horses  from  England. 

Sheep. — The  breeding  of  sheep  being  carried  on  here  on  a  large  scale, 
and  mutton  not  being  so  much  eaten  in  this  country  as  in  France  and 
England,  the  home  supply  answers  the  demand.  Consumers  conse- 
quently do  not  depend  on  importations  for  their  supply,  and  very  few, 
if  any,  importations  take  place.  The  price  of  a  pound  (half  kilo)  o£ 
mutton  is  from  66  to  70  pfennige  (15^  to  16^  cents).  "No  doubt  if 
mutton,  along  with  beef,  could  be  brought  over  from  the  United  States 
at  a  substantially  lower  price,  it  could  be  sold  easily,  and  the  consump- 
tion would  increase. 

Mules  are  hardly  ever  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  and  are  of  no  inter- 
est here. 

At  the  present  time  the  importation  of  slaughtered  animals  by  means 
of  refrigerator  ships  across  the  Atlantic,  transshipped  at  Botterdam  and 
brought  up  the  Bhine,  would  be  advisable,  and  would  no  doubt  turn  oat 
a  very  well-paying  undertaking  for  American  capitalists,  as  quite  a 
number  of  populous  German  towns  and  cities,  such  as  Busseldor^ 
Grefeld,  I^euss,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Bingen,  Goblenz,  Mayence,  Frankfort, 
Mannheim,  etc.,  could  be  supplied  with  meat  at  cheaper  and  yet  remu- 
nerative  prices  on  account  of  the  low  freight  rates  from  America. 

OEREALS. 

Wheat. — ^There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  wheat,  and  whether 
consumers  depend  on  importations  for  their  supply  depends  upon  the 
home  crop.  American  wheat  id  largely  imported.  The  Argentine 
Bepublic  is  its  chief  competitor,  supplying  wheat  of  very  good  quality. 
Wheat  is  also  imported  from  Boumania,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  La 
Plata.  Prices  have  been  declining  for  some  years  past,  the  same  as 
with  rye,  barley,  and  Indian  corn.  Wheat  costs  now  144  marks  ($34.27) 
the  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.62  pounds).  Whether  the  price  paid  for 
American  wheat  is  higher  or  lower  than  that  paid  for  other  kinds 
iepends  upon  its  quality. 
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Bye  is  not  so  much  consamed  as  wheat.  France,  the  United  States^ 
and  Boumania,  but  chiefly  Bussia,  export  rye  to  this  country.  The 
price  of  it  is  124  marks  ($20.51)  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.62  pounds) 
at  present. 

Oais  are  comx)aratively  high  in  price  and  cost  115  marks  ($27.37)  per 
1,000  kilograms  (2,204.62  pounds).  They  are  imported  from  Turkey, 
Bonmania,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  also  from  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  Empire. 

Barley  is  imported  only  from  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  present 
price  is  145  marks  ($34.51)  to  160  marks  ($38.08)  for  home,  and  175 
marks  ($41.65)  to  190  marks  ($45.22)  for  Hungarian  barley  per  1,000 
kilograms  (2,204.62  xK)unds). 

Whether  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  can  be  profitably  imported  from  the 
United  States  depends  altogether  ui)on  the  state  of  the  market  in  this 
coantry,  which  is  subject  to  commercial  fluctuations,  according  to  the 
demand  and  the  result  of  the  harvest  in  this  country. 

Flour,  meal,  glucose,  and  starch  are  all  made  in  this  country  and 
not  imported  in  any  degree. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese  is  consumed  to  a  great  extent.  The  cheaper  kinds  are  home 
made,  bnt  all  the  better  sorts  come  from  abroad.  For  instance,  Gruyere 
and  Nenchatel  firom  Switzerland,  Parmesan  and  Gorgonzola  from  Italy, 
Brie  and  Roquefort  from  France,  Chester  and  Stilton  from  England, 
and  Edam  from  Holland.  The  reason  why  American  cheese  is  not 
imiwrted  I  do  not  know.  Most  likely  no  attemx)t  has  ever  been  made 
at  importing  same. 

Butter  is  largely  consumed  and  often  replaced  by  oleomargarine.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  having  been  imi)orted  except  perhaps  in  the 
frontier  districts.  Butter  sells  here  for  1  to  1.15  marks  (23|^  to  27  cents) 
per  pound,  oleomargarine,  unsalted,  65  j^fennige  (15^  cents)  per  pound, 
oleomargarine,  salted,  70  to  80  j^fenuige  (16 J  to  19  cents)  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

American  corned  beef  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  to  be  found 
everywhere,  the  retail  price  being  70  pfennige  (16J  cents)  per  pound. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  fresh  meat  would  be  consumed  in  a  much 
larger  degree  than  now  if  the  United  States  Government  could  come  to 
an  amicable  agreement  with  Germany  for  the  entrance  of  their  cattle 
and  meats.  I  find  no  prejudice  existing  here  against  our  cattle  and 
meats,  and  the  only  fault,  if  I  can  designate  it  as  such,  is  that  our 
cattle  are  too  fat. 

HafM. — The  hams  of  Mayence  are  celebrated,  and  justly  so.  I  never 
Baw  finer  or  better,  though  a  great  many  hams  are  sent  into  this  district, 
and  in  fact  all  over  the  world,  from  Westphalia.  The  Westphalia  hams 
18078— No.  2 6 
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SONNEBERa. 

(Beport  of  Mr,  D.  J.  Partello,  consul  at  Sonne^g,  Germany.) 

[Sonneberg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-MeiningeD^  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  toys, 
musical  instruments,  and  wooden  wares.  Its  dolls,  both  of  wood  and  papier- 
mach6,  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    Popnlation,  10,247.] 

The  consular  district  of  Sonueberg,  einbraciDg  an  agency  at  Ck)biirg, 
is  located  in  the  Thuringian  forest,  near  the  center  of  the  German 
Empire.  A  msyority  of  the  towns  and  cities  have  under  10,000  inhab- 
itants; few  over  that  number.  They  are  widely  scattered  among  the 
hills  and  in  out-of-the-way  places,  many  some  distance  from  railroad 
connection,  and  the  principal  manufactures  and  exports  are  those  of 
china,  porcelain,  slate  pencils,  marbles,  dolls,  and  toys.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  goods  are  cheap  manufactures,  piecework  and  house 
industry  among  the  lower  classes,  for  which  small  remuneration  is 
made,  the  industries  suffering  in  general,  and  the  working  people  poor. 

The  district  is  not  an  agricultural  section,  still  much  arable  land, 
well  watered,  is  found  within  the  valleys  and  along  the  hillsides,  and 
in  general  sufficient  in  the  way  of  necessary  products  are  raised  for 
home  consumption.  The  long  distance  by  rail  irom  seaport  cities  and 
other  important  centers,  where  domestic  and  foreign  supplies  are 
stored,  with  t}ie  cost  of  transportation,  prevents  a  market  for  such 
supplies  in  this  section,  except  only  where  through  the  failure  of  the 
crops  by  reason  of  drought  or  otherwise  the  purchase  of  material 
becomes  a  necessity. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  as  to  the  consumption  of  products  under 
various  heads,  the  answer  may  be  given  as  follows: 

There  is  considerable  consumption  of  the  various  products  named 
with  the  following  exceptions,  viz: 

Animals. — Consumption  of  horses  only  when  old  and  discarded  as 
working  animals,  and  as  to  mules,  they  are  unknown  in  this  section. 

Cereals. — Considerable  consumption  of  the  various  items,  except  meal 
(oat  or  com),  which  is  little  known  and  not  used. 

Dairy  products. — ^Large  quantities  of  both  butter  and  cheese  are 
consumed. 

Meats. — Considerable  use  of  all  except  canned  meats,  the  consump- 
tion of  which  is  limited. 

Cotton. — Consumption  of  various  items  limited,  except  in  special 
cases. 

Tobacco. — Manufactured  tobacco  mostly  used  and  to  a  considerable 
extent* 

Fruits. — Canned  fruits  only  to  a  limited  extent,  as  the  prices  of 
domestic  canned  goods  are  high  and  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  the 
imported  article  prevents  their  general  use. 

Liquors. — Considerable  consumption,  except  as  to  brandy  and  cider; 
oth  limited. 
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Consnmers  in  this  section  do  not  depend  npon  importation  for  their 
supplies,  as  with  the  exception  of  canned  goods  sufficient  is  raised  for 
home  oonsamption. 

As  to  the  sale  of  products  and  prevailing  market  prices^  see  state- 
ment appended  marked  A  (page  86). 

In  consequence  of  the  duty  on  American  products  and  the  expense 
attending  the  transport  so  long  a  distance,  in  general  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican products  in  middle  Germany  is  yery  limited. 

DEFECTS  IN  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  strong  feeling  in  general  exists  on  the  part 
of  dealers  and  producers  against  the  importation  into  this  country  and 
sale  of  American  or  other  foreign  food  products,  one  of  the  many 
reasons  being  a  desire  to  protect  home  industry. 

Take,  for  example,  American  flour.  Those  of  the  better  classes  who 
are  capable  of  judging  say  that  the  American  flour  makes  the  sweetest 
and  best  bread,  but  as  home  baking  in  the  largo  cities  is  unknown 
and  the  bakers'  unions  all  over  the  country  control  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  bread,  without  their  consent  American  flour  can  not  And  its 
way  into  general  use.  Recently,  however,  American  flour  is  better 
known  and  appreciated  and  its  importation  slowly  on  the  increase. 

All  foreign  potatoes  are  excluded  on  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of 
bringing  in^o  the  country  contagious  disease.  Our  live  stock  has  been 
tamed  away  from  the  seaports  in  shiploads  on  the  ground  of  <<  diseased 
cattle,"  our  dried  fruits  excluded  on  the  ground  of  zinc  poisoning,  and 
oar  smoked  meats  and  other  supplies  subjected  to  such  rigid  inspec- 
tion, with  so  many  obstacles  and  objections  thrown  in  the  way  of  impor- 
tation, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  our  merchants  with  all  attending 
trouble  and  expense  to  ship  goods  to  this  country  and  realize  profit  on 
their  sales. 

In  the  meantime  the  price  here  of  lard  is  20  cents  per  pound;  fresh 
meats,  25  cents,  best  cuts;  corn  beef,  25  cents;  best  quality  hams  and 
bacon, 25  to  30  cents  per  pound;  flour,  about  $10  per  barrel.  These 
prices,  when  compared  with  even  the  higher  American  retail  prices, 
will  show  a  very  large  margin  of  profit  and  apparently  an  excellent 
opening  for  trade. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

That  the  prices  of  staple  products  of  living  are  exceedingly  high  in 
this  country,  far  above  American  market  rates  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  rates  paid  for  labor,  is  well  known,  and  any  reduction 
throagh  competition  or  otherwise  that  would  bring  flour,  smoked  and 
fresh  meats,  and  other  necessaries  within  a  reasonable  limit  or  even 
cause  a  slight  reduction  would  be  accepted  with  gladness  on  the  part 
of  housekeepers. 
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CHdDg  to  the  depression  of  txade  in  Gwmany  within  two  or  three 
years,  it  has  been  a  hard  struggle  for  existence  on  the  part  of  the  poor, 
and  many  of  the  working  i)eople,  on  account  of  high  prices  of  food  prod« 
ucts,  which,  during  the  hard  times  have  remained  the  same,  have  had  to 
deny  themselves  and  their  families  all  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 

During  my  long  residence  in  Ehineland,  I  made  it  my  business  to  fre 
quently  discuss  with  residents  of  the  country  the  question  of  high  prices 
of  food  products  in  the  German  markets,  and  a  great  difference  was 
always  noted  in  favor  of  the  American  goods. 

The  raising  of  the  embargo  by  the  German  Government  on  American 
smoked  meats  was  long  and  anxiously  awaited,  with  the  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  this  class  of  material  would  reduce  German  prices,  but 
for  some  reason,  as  £ur  as  I  could  learn,  very  little  American  smoked 
meat  found  its  way  into  the  markets  of  western  Germany,  and  the 
former  high  prices  remained  and  are  even  to-day  about  the  same. 

In  regard  to  the  American  canned  com  beef,  notwithstanding  the 
high  rates  of  duty  imposed  in  this  country  ($7.50  per  100  pounds),  it  has 
forced  its  way  into  the  maarkets  of  Germany  and  may  be  found  on  sale 
in  nearly  every  important  city.  This  is  by  reason  of  its  quality  and  ei 
the  fact  thsA  as  good  solid  food  it  could  be  retailed  for  15  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  cheaper  than  a  good  quality  of  domestic  meat,  fresher 
smoked. 

It  has  therefore  won  its  way  on  merit,  supplying^  a  want  in  qualitj 
and  price,  and  on  the  same  general  principle  will  other  American  food 
products  find  their  way  into  the  German  market,  resolving  itself  simply 
into  a  question  of  quality  and  priee. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  criticise  or  question  the  action  of  the 
German  Government  in  the  enforcement  of  rigid  inspection  rules  or 
in  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  American  importations,  but  it  would 
appear  that  with  every  facility  afforded  on  the  part  of  American  con- 
sular, customs,  and  other  ofiSciaJs  to  German  manufeicturers  and  export- 
ers in  forwarding  a  vast  quantity  of  merchandise  to  the  United  States, 
and  further  the  friendly  act  of  our  Government  in  reducing  the  rates 
of  duty  on  important  classes  <rf  merchandise,  would  at  least  suggest 
that  equal  facilities  be  afforded  to  the  Ameriean  exporter  in  his  ^^rt 
to  introduce  American  food  products  into  this  country. 

A. 

PrwMing  prioe  Hwt  in.  the  conmUar  dittriei  of  Sonneibm'g, 

[PHces  per  hnndrcdweight.] 

Orcal».— Wheat,  $1.50 ;  com,  $1.25 ;  oat8,  $1.25 ;  barley,  $1.50 ;  floor,  $5 ;  starch,  $5,50. 

Dairy  products. — Cheese,  H  cents  per  piece;  bntter,  25  cents  per  pound. 

Meats, ^Fneh.  meats ftom  17  to  25  cents  per  pound;  canned  meats,  25  cents;  hams, 
best  quality,  30  cents;  bacon,  best  quality,  25  cents;  lard,  20  eonts;  oleomargarine, 
15  cents. 

Liqtwrs.—BeGTy  $4  per  105.67  wine  quarts. 
"oJacco.— Unmanufactured,  $6  to  $7.50  per  hundredweight. 
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(Report  of  Mr,  George  H.  Murphy,  ffioe^-eommerdal  agent  at  Luxemburg,) 

[The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  a  little  country  of  998  square  miles  (87  square 
miles  leas  than  Rhode  Island);  lying  between  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Netherlands  in  the  person  of  its  sovereign,  but  for  com- 
mercial pnrposes  it  is  included  in  the  German  Customs  Union.  Among  its  prin- 
cipal products  are  wine  (including  the  famous  Moselle)  and  wheat,  and  the 
Duchy  is  also  rich  in  iron  ore,  which  is  mined  and  smelted.  Population  in  1890, 
211,088.  Luxemburg,  its  capital  city,  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and 
brandy.    Population  in  1890,  18,187.] 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  liuxembnrg,  being  a  member  of  the  German 
Customs  Union,  and  there  being,  accordingly,  no  cnstoms  frontier 
1)etween  the  two  countries,  no  record  is  kept  of  importations  into  Lnz- 
emburg  from  Germany,  except  in  the  case  of  wares  subject  to  excise 
taxation. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  same  market  conditions  prevail  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  as  in  Germany.  On  January  19, 1895, 
wheat  sold  in  Luxemburg  at  from  $2.41  to  $2.70  per  hectoliter  (2.838 
bushels);  rye,  $1.74;  barley,  $L93;  oats,  $1.35,  and  potatoes,  77  cents. 
On  the  same  day  wheat  flour  was  5  cents  ][>er  pound;  rye  flour,  3  cents; 
buttei',  22  cents;  beef,  19  cents;  veal,  18  cents;  mutton,  18  cents;  fresh 
pork,  18  cents,  and  salt  pork,  22  cents. 

The  table  hereto  attached  gives  in  column  1  imx>ort  totals,  and  in 
ttie  remaining  columns  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  amounts  sup- 
plied by  different  countries.  In  studying  this  table  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Luxemburg  naturally  draws  its  sux)plies  as  far  as  possible 
from  Germany  and  that  this  t<able  merely  shows  to  what  extent  Luxem- 
burg finds  it  necessary  or  advantageous  to  make  its  purchases  in  other 
markets.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  this  trade  is  controlled  by  Belgium, 
Antwerp  being  the  nearest  seaport.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  amounts  credited  to  Belgium  in  the  table  include  reshipmeuts 
as  well  as  strictly  Belgian  products.  In  many  instances,  undoubtedly, 
these  reshipmeuts  cover  wares  of  American  origin.  In  like  manner  an 
indeterminable  quantity  of  American  products  reaches  Luxemburg 
through  Germany,  a  striking  illustration  of  this  being  the  fact  that, 
though  the  table  records  no  Importation  of  canned  meat  from  the  United 
States,  there  is  scarcely  a  grocery  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
whose  shelves  are  not  weill  supplied  wdth  cans  of  American  tongue  and 
corned  beefl 
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THE  WORLFS  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN 

PRODUCTS. 


FRANCE. 


The  Rtatemento  in  this  bulletin  regarding  the  area,  population,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  etc.,  of  France  are  compiled  in  part  from  official 
sources  and  in  part  from  nonofficial  statistical  publications  of  recog- 
nized authority. 

Among  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  considered  without  reference  to 
their  foreign  possessions,  France  ranks  fourth  in  area,  fimrth  in  i)opu- 
lation,  and  second  in  wealth,  and  stands  highest  in  national  indebted- 
ness per  capita  of  i)opulation. 


ABEA  AND  POPULATION. 

France  is  divided  into  eighty-seven  departments,  ten  of  which  are 
each  from  3,000  to  4,000,  sixty- one  from  2,000  to  3,000,  fourteen  from 
1,000  to  2,000,  and  two  under  1,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  area,  population,  number  of  inhabitants  per  square 
mile,  and  annual  increase  per  1,000  of  the  population  at  the  different 
enumerations  taken  during  the  present  century: 


Tears. 


1K21 

l¥il 
l>^ 
1872 
1K76 
I«M 

1(91 


Area     I 
in  square  I  Population. 
mile«.    : 


204,765 
204, 765 
204,  765 
209.625 
209,625 
204,092 
204,092 
204, 092 
204,092 
204,002 


Aiiniinl 
iiicivasfi 


Inhabit- 


27, 349, 
30, 461, 
34, 230, 
37.446, 
38, 192. 
36, 102, 
36, 905. 
37, 672, 
38,  218, 
38, 343, 


003 

134 

875 

149 

178 

167 

313 

17S 

061 

182 

921 

177 

788 

181 

048 

184 

903 

187 

192 

188 

(a) 


5.7 
6.2 
3.7 
4.0 

5.4 
4.1 
2.9 
0.6 


a  Decrease  of  1.7  per  1,000. 
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Tlio  urea  of  l-'rance  is  about  oqual  to  the  combined  area  of  tlic  six 
New  Kuglaud  States  with  New  York,  PeuDsylvaDia,  Marylaud,  and  Vir- 
ginia, or  to  that  of  ludiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  It  was 
increased  in  18(i«  by  the  annesation  of  Savoy  aiid  Nice,  and  reduced  in 
1871  by  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

The  jiopulation  of  France  increases  very  slowly ;  in  fact,  at  the  ct'nBtifl 
of  1891  no  fewer  than  fifty-five  departments  showed  au  actual  d 


as  compared  with  1880,  and  the  iucrease  in  the  entire  country  was  only 
124,28!),  or  bnt  little  more  than  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  a  i)eriod  of 
five  years. 

t)f  the  population  in  1891, 17,435,888  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
9,r»32,5C0  in  manufiictnres,  3,9C1,496  in  commerce,  1,415,2.35  in  the  civil 
and  railitai-y  service,  1,199,33.1  in  trau.sportation,  and  1,114,873  in  the 
different  professions,  while  2,l(i9,ir)(t  were  reported  as  persona  of  pri- 
vate fortune  and  employees  of  sncli  persons,  and  the  remiunder  were 
nclassifled. 


AGRICULTURE.  7 

WEALTH   AND   DEBT. 

In  Lis  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  France  iu  1888,  Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall 
adopted,  with  but  slight  modifications,  the  estimate  made  by  M.  Ives 
Guyot  in  1885,  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  land  having  partially  offset 
the  increase  in  the  values  of  other  descriptions  of  property.  Mr.  Mul- 
hall estimated  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  year  stated  (1888) 
at  the  equivalent  of  $42,090,000,000— an  average  of  $1,120  per  capita,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  $1,050  in  the  United  States  and  a  general 
average  for  the  whole  of  Europe  of  $6oO.  The  total  amount  was  made 
up  as  follows:  Lands,  $13,440,000,000;  houses,  $8,520,000,000;  furniture, 
$4,260,000,000;  railways,  $2,850,000,000;  cattle,  $2,705,000,000;  bullion, 
#1,640,000,000;  merchandise,  $775,000,000;  shipping,  $75,000,000,  and 
sundries,  $8,725,000,000. 

According  to  the  Eleventh  United  States  Census  Report  on  Wealth, 
Debt,  and  Taxation  (part  1,  Public  Debt)  the  total  national  indebted- 
ness and  the  debt  per  capita  in  France  and  in  the  United  States  in  the 
years  1880  and  1890  were  as  follows: 


Population.  Debt  lefts  MiDking  fund.  |    Debt  per  capita. 

Countries.  — -  ,  , 

'         1890.        I         1880.        I  1890.  |  1880.  i      1890.     j       1880. 


Fnmn* '    38.218,903  1    37, 672, 048  |  a $4, 446, 793, 398     $4, 274, 782, 478  I    $116.35        $113.47 

Unified  SUtefl ,    62.622,250)    50,155:783  i  891,960,104       1,922,517,364  i        14.24!  38.  :{3 


a  InclnaiTe  of  floating  debt,  but  excluHive  ol  annuities,  whose  capitalized  value  in  eatimated  b}*  good 
ambority  to  }»  not  leu  than  $2,000  000, OOO. 

M.  Poincar^,  a  member  of  the  present  French  cabinet,  estimate*] 
the  total  national  debt  of  France,  capitalized,  on  January  1, 1893,  at 
30,611,685,120  francs,  the  equivalent  of  $5,908,055,228.  Tliis  amounts 
to  no  less  than  $154.08  per  capita,  on  the  basis  of  the  last  enumeration 
of  population.  On  $2,893,370,707  ol  the  bonded  debt  the  rate  of  interest 
is  3  per  cent  per  annum,  and  on  the  remainder  4j  per  cent. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  France  are  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance.  In  1889  they  were  officially  declared  to  represent  a  total 
value  of  more  than  100,000,000,000  francs  (*  19,300,000,000),  or  over  20 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  total  value  of  the  farms  of  the  United  StatCv^^, 
with  their  live  stock  and  machinery.  The  total  vahie  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  France,  in  their  raw  state,  for  the  year  1889  was 
declaied  to  be  13,500,000,000  francs  ($2,605,500,000),  or  over  $  145,000,000 
greater  than  that  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  Stat/es 
for  the  same  year. 

That  these  comparisons  are  favorable  to  France  is  due  in  varying 
measure  (1)  to  the  small  amount  of  unproductive  land  m  that  country; 
(2)  to  the  almost  uniformly  higher  average  yield  per  acre  obtained 
there;  (3)  to  the  higher  average  prices  received  for  nearly  all  agricul- 
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tural  products,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  and  (4)  to  the 
fact  tbat  in  the  United  States  farms  of  less  than  three  acres  are  not 
taken  into  account  unless  $500  worth  or  upward  of  produce  has  been 
sold  from  them  during  the  census  year,  while  in  France  all  agricultural 
holdings  of  whatever  size  are  included  in  the  statistical  returns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  area  of  France 
and  that  of  the  total  cultivable  area  under  crop  in  1889: 


Crops,  etc. 


Cereals 

Meadows,  etc — 
Fruits,  nuts,  etc. 

Potatoes 

Industrial  plants 

In  fallow 

Forests 

Uncultivated 

Total 


Per  cent  of 

Percent  of 

totAl  area 

1  total  area 

of  France. 

cultirablf. 

29.14 

31.  a& 

19.82 

21.74 

tf.30 

6.91 

2.82 

n.oo 

.97 

1.07 

6.89 

7.5fi 

17.89 

19.62 

16.17 

8.06 

100.00  , 


100.  (« 


The  significance  of  the  foregoing  figures  will  be  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  area  in  farms  in  Pennsylvania  in  1890, 
was  less  than  64  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  improved  land  in  farms  leas 
than  46  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  State.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  the  percentages  were  72  and  54,  respectively. 

The  number  of  persons  farming  their  own  land  in  France  in  1891 
was  65.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farmers,  as  compared  with 
71.6  per  cent  in  the  United  States  in  1890. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  areas  under  the  different  cereals 
in  each  of  the  years  from  1889  to  1893,  inclusive,  and  also  in  1878, 
together  with  the  total  production  of  the  same  in  each  of  the  years 
mentioned : 


Years. 


Wheat. 


A eret. 

1878 ;  17,186.695 

1889 17,393,290 

1800 17,  449.  557 

1891 14, 231, 069 

1892 17,263,945 

1893 17, 477, 507 


Oats. 


Acres. 
8, 185.  363 
9,  275. 020 
9,342,176 
10, 4&3,  722 
9,421,557 
9, 494,  798 


Kye. 


A eres. 
4, 473, 622 
3. 952,  355 
3,925,510 
3, 702, 966 
3. 809, 877 
3, 780, 934 


I 


Barley. 


A  ores. 
2, 478,  734 
2.158,171 
2, 168, 369 
3, 022. 428 
2, 263,  713 
2,161.226 


Buck- 
wheat. 


Aerca. 
1,  594,  771 
1.459,894 
1.499.032 
1,541,800 
1,492,620 
1, 443, 277 


Indian  corn. 

Mesliu.  \a) 

Acre*. 

A  erf 9. 

h  1, 648,  a58 

i.oaasfft 

1, 379. 685 

741V  2«2 

1.  350, 541 

733,7ffi 

1,377,872 

668. 30 

1,381,042 

681.961 

1, 402, 218 

676,671 

a  Rve  and  wheat  mixed. 


b Including  millet. 


I 
YearH.  Wheat. 

_  _  I 

i 

Btuheht. 

1878 1  273.  (iS.-).  000 

1M{) 307.379,014 

18JK) 331,772,103 

1801 219,257.240 

1892 310.835,719 

1803 277,504,685 


Oata. 


BunheU. 

220,  JM5 1,997 
241.040,914 
265,  708. 885 
301,  208. 155 
238,  342, 265 
177, 530, 837 


_  I 


Rye. 


BtisheU. 
71, 16S>.  539 
65,  626.  937 
08. 588, 109 
6I,2<52,861 
66, 850. 803 
63. 892,  714 


Barley. 


BushtU. 
46, 024,  537 
44,851.:i52 
48. 687, 185 
72. 135, 002 
46, 108. 414 
34, 736.  283 


I 


Buck- 
wheat. 


BushHu. 
.•^2. 761, 346 
26, 489, 862 
27, 172, 439 
29,236,991 
27.724,391 
24, 740, 348 


I ndian  corn .  <    M cMlin. 


BiuheU. 
a  32, 662, 602 
25,966,513 
23, 816, 856 
26,532,620 
26,604,524 
26,068,486 


a  Including  millet. 


BushfU. 

17,768.210 

12.940.945 

13,.'i24.«29 

]0.494,&K 

n.«25,«6 

10.487,7I» 
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The  areas  under  the  different  cereals  in  the  United  States  in  1881), 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  were  as  follows: 
Wheat,  33,579,514  acres;  oats,  28,320,077  acresj  rye,  2,171,004  acres; 
barley,  3,220,834  acres;  buckwheat,  837,104  acres;  Indian  corn,  72,087,- 
752  acres;  a  total  of  140,217,545  acres,  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
36,358,677  acres  in  France. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  and  values  of  other  princi- 
pal and  special  agricultural  products  of  France  for  the  year  1893.  The 
values  are  given  for  the  x)urposeof  illustrating  the  possibilities  attend- 
ing a  highly  diversified  system  of  agriculture  in  a  country  less  than 
one- third  larger  than  the  State  of  California: 


Prodacts. 


PotatoeB 3,778,920 

So;;arbeeto 640,088 

mhrrbHeU 970,423 

Vitt«>Tard» 4,500,074 

Ulovw 2,637,118 

Alfalfa 1,924,504 

Sainfoin 1  1,546,438 

If <^lowA  and  periuaiiont  pastures ,  12, 987, 529 


Acreage. 


Prmluction. 


Unit. 


Quantity. 


Hemp,  fiber. 
Ilf-mp,  seed 
Flax,  fiber. 
FUix,tr!Wl.. 
Tobacco  ... 

Colxa 

Rapemed.. 
Poppies — 
Aftennatb. 


101 


,897^1 
73,018^ 


85.115 

145,  950 

22.659 

29,190 


r 


3,044 
6,924 


Bnahels 

Tons 

...do 

GalB.ofwino 

Tons 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Pounds 

Tons 

Pounds 

do 

Bushels 

....do 

...do 

Tons 

Bushels 

Founds 

....do 


Hops 

ChestaaU '... 

WaloQts I I do 

(Hirei I ' do 

Cider  apples i I do 

Plains  and  prunes do 

Oranges. i do 

LoiDoni I do 

(^trona , ' do 


Millet 

M  ulb«rry  leaTes  < a) . 

(Jocoons 

Milk 

Wool 

HuasT , 

Wax.. 


129,011 


Bushels. 
Pounds . 

do.. 

Gallona . 
Pounds . 

do.. 

do.. 


435, 
5, 
7. 
1,330, 
1. 
2, 
1. 
7, 

26, 

20, 

43, 

2. 


1, 

6, 

1,008. 

297, 

259, 

8,564, 

266, 

8, 

11. 

6, 

1, 

617, 

22, 

1,838, 

95, 

«. 
4, 


099, 853 
951,  »68 
619, 873 
410, 875 

043. 156 
122, 168 
118,368 
291,. Til 

26, 542 
109, 976 

17,660 
504.209 
369,726 
153, 423 
163,812 
336, 248 
366,  OHO 

41,178 
045, 199 
677,143 
585. 560 
804, 987 
171,351 
006.804 
027. 462 
287, 654 
613,  8C0 
574, 172 
553,  946 
017, 782 
665.229 
962,  479 
432,607 

427. 157 


Value. 


$121. 

30, 

80, 

227, 

43, 

51, 

25, 

180. 

4, 

2, 

3, 
2, 


28, 

1, 
7, 
o. 
5, 
23, 
4, 


679,577 
247, 768 
296. 228 
522, 672 
055, 325 
181,153 
572, 724 
018.507 
205.  049 
731.574 
983, 947 
712,  899 
329, 124 
986. 179 
244,  ^l) 
602.  7i>7 
&'>7,  H.S9 
34,419 
313.  7.'j3 
092, 460 
001,  7S0 
174,435 
551,213 
638.111 
140.  (Vt4 
303,  :'.n0 
104, 220 


2,381,923 

8.  392. 404 

213, 694.  472 

12,121,588 

2, 049, 481 

853,105 


a  For  silkworms. 


Classifying  the  products  given  in  the  two  preceding  tables,  the  fol- 
lowing are  tbund  to  be  their  total  values  in  1890  and  1803 : 


Products. 


Cereals 

(rnra  and  clover 

Potatoes  and  beeU 

Milk 

PriDcipal  fruits  and  nnU  (a) 
8aBdries(6) 


DoUart. 
740, 400, 240 
283, 177, 411 
169, 137, 585 
231, 685, 355 
231,560,745 

52, 371, 308 


1883. 


DnUarg. 
539,  119,405 
329,  085,  GS8 
188,  223. 573 
213,694,472 
273,537,031 

43, 032, 832 


a  Inclndiiifr  the  value  of  the  wine  prmluct,  that  of  gra|  c«  iiot  being  stated. 

b  laelodes  only  such  miscellaneous  products  as  are  mentioued  in  the  preceding  tables. 
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Lire  slock  on  farmSf  as  enumerated,  on  December  SI  of  each  of  the  undermenticned  years. 


Live  Htock. 


Homes 

MuloH 

Assefi 

Milch  cows 

Other  neat  cattle 

Sheep 

SwiiH) 

Goats 


1803. 

1803. 

1891. 

1890. 

2, 767, 648 

2,852,632 

2,883.460 

2,862.273 

215.755 

227. U36 

230,877 

230.612 

357.966 

361,485 

364,887 

371,936 

6, 005, 246 

6.  450. 645 

6,557,632 

6, 509. 325 

6, 149, 395 

6, 913.  789 

7,  103, 901 

7. 053. 360 

20. 275, 716 

21, 504, 056 

21, 791. 009 

21,658,416 

5, 800,  592 

6, 337, 100 

6, 096. 232 

6,017,238 

1,466,451 

1,528,560 

1,4^,229 

1,505,090 

1889. 


2,881,153 

376.366 
6, 409.  46» 
7,048  T9S 
2I,«M.  731 
6.  (»37,  743 
1,505,470 


As  regards  ratio  of  live  stock  to  number  of  inhabitants,  France  is 
far  behind  the  United  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  number  of  farm  animals  to  every  1,000  of  the  x>opula- 
tion  in  France  on  December  31, 1890,  and  in  the  United  States  on  June 
1,1890: 


Live  stock. 

Franoe. 

TTiiitfd 
Stoies. 

Horses 

75 
16 
171 
185 
568 
158 

238 

Mules  aii<l  a<<4SPS 

36 

Milch  COWS 

264 

Other  neat  cattle 

557 

Sheep 

S74 

Swine 

917 

THB  WIKE  INDUSTRY. 


AREA  AND  PRODUCTIOK. 


The  area  under  vineyards  in  France  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
during  the  twenty  years  1875-1894.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  vineyards  in  districts  where  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera 
have  made  wine  growing  unprofitable.  It  is  true  that  the  process  of 
restocking  old  vineyards  with  American  vines  as  a  remedy  against  this 
evil  is  becoming  quite  general,  but  it  is  not  yet  resorted  to  sufficiently 
to  arrest  the  downward  tendency  above  noted.  There  has  been  a 
remarkable  falling  off  in  the  production  of  wine  during  the  period  1879 
to  1892,  inclusive,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  attributable  in  i)art 
to  the  decreased  acreage,  and  chiefly  to  the  spread  of  the  phylloxera. 
The  good  efiect  of  restocking  ali'ected  vineyards  with  American  vines 
became  apparent  in  1893,  when  the  production  again  rose  to  50,000,000 
hectoliters  (1,321,000,000  gallons)  of  wine,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1878. 
In  1894  there  were  produced  39,000,000  hectoliters  (1,030,000,000 
gallons),  which  exceeds  the  average  production  during  the  ten  years 
1884r-1893  by  9,000,000  hectoliters  (238,000,000  gallons). 

IMPORTS  OP  WINE. 

The  temporary  falling  off  In  the  production  during  the  period  1879 
to  1892  is  rellected  iu  the  table  of  imports  during  these  years.  The 
importation  of  wine  into  France  rose  from  less  than  1,000,000  hectoli- 
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ters  in  1877,  in  a  rapidly  ascending  scale,  to  7,0(H),000  hectoliters  iii 
188(K  and  reached  its  culmination  in  1887,  when  more  than  12,282,000 
hectoliters  of  wine  were  imported  into  France,  as  a^i^aiust  an  exporta- 
tion of  only  2,402,000  hectoliters.  From  1887  there  were  only  moderate 
^actuations  until  the  year  1891,  when  the  importation  again  amounted 
to  about  12,281,000  hectoliters.  Since  that  year  it  has  been  rapidly 
dei'liiiiug,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Imports  of  wine  into  France. 

H©rtoltt4»rg. 

IWl 12,2«1,(MH) 

1X<« 9,  4(H),  000 

iMKi.... 5,  89;"),  000 

l«y4 4,492,000 

EXPORTS  OF  WINE. 

Tlie  table  below  shows  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  number  of  hecto- 
liters of  wine  exported  from  France  during  the  past  twenty  years,  so 
that  from  an  exporting  country  France  has  become  an  importer  of 
wine,  the  imports  since  1880  being  largely  in  excess  of  the  exports. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  home  consumption  of  wine 
in  France  is  enormous.  The  Bulletin  de  Statistique  shows  that  the 
total  consumption  of  wine  in  France  for  the  year  1894  amounted  to 
33,000,000  hectoliters  (872,000,000  gallons),  or  0.86  hectoliters  (22.7 
gallons)  per  capita,  exclusive  of  quantities  consumed  by  the  producers, 
and  not  subject  to  an  internal-revenue  tax. 

Production  and  trade  of  wine  in  France* 


Years. 


1*75. 

Ib76. 
1877 
1*78. 
IftTB. 

IMI. 

1>*I. 

1'4»1. 

1W6. 
li«»7. 

1KS8. 
]X9U. 

IM9I. 

10M. 


Aroa. 


HeetareM. 
2,39(3,139 
2, 3M,  443 
2.342.639 
2, 305, 369 
2,299.220 
2,258,520 
2, 245, 331 
2, 180,  2C5 
2, 175, 486 
2,195,412 
1,971,282 
1, 907. 550 
1,91D,678 
1, 838. 360 
l,836,8:a 
1, 816. 544 
1,763,374 
1, 782,  588 
1, 793, 299 
1,788,841 


Frodactiou. 


HeeUlittra. 

7K,  202, 0>« 
44, 3U6. 172 
55,  'in.  193 
60.  636,  968 
26, 52:i,  'K)d 
83,  ni.'i.  f579 
88,  577.  689 
88, 82:>.  ;i25 
46.  l(k')  U()6 
35.  :^)'o.  397 
81,481.124 
30,  :iWJ,  2:i4 
25.  305,  441 
30.634.153 
23.  224. 000 
27,416,000 
30, 14U,  000 
29, 082. 000 
50.  070, 000 
39, 053, 000 


liuiKirts. 


Ileetoliteig. 

2-.M,829 

676. 400 

707, 3(>4 

1, 602.  881 

2,»3MU 

7,  220.  574 

7, 8:!8,  757 

7, 53t;,  7:i9 

8, 980,  793 

8, 121),  H74 

8,183.665 

ll,01v».8% 

12, 2^2.  2S6 

12,  064.  273 

10, 474,  8(r2 

10,  8,30.  4<J2 

12, 28<»,  C58 

9, 400,  i:{0 

5,  8i»5,  308 

4, 492, 181 


Kx  ports. 


Ue  tol'itern, 
3,  73U,  872 
8,330.911 
3,101,638 
2,794.987 
8, 046,  737 
2, 487,  :»81 
2, 572.  196 
2,618,276 
2,541,172 
2,471,765 
2,  602.  776 
2, 709.  2'»3 
2,402,216 
2, 117,9H8 
2, 117.80:{ 
2,161.829 
2, 04:i.  ,V«) 
1,845,485 
1,569,109 
1,721,745 


Note.— The  H|nire«  in  the  prrwHling  table  np  tonDcl  inchidinz  thp  ye.ir  1891  wore  taken  from  the 
AnnoaireStatmliqaede  la  Frniico.  For  the  years  1892.  1893.  ana  189^  thi'fijriires  on  area  mm\  pro- 
doetkni  are  from  the  Itullotin  de  Statistique  etde  L^'irinlation  Coni]):irHO,  and  tliofi^ires  on  imports 
and  exports  from  the  DticmDcnte  8tatistiqiies  snr  le  Commerce  de  la  Fr.tnco.    Tlie«e  figures  do  not  in 


aUi 


with  those  appearing  in  the  bulletin  published  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture. 


CALIFORNIA  WINES  IN  FKANCE. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States  consnl  at  Kbeims  to  the  State 
Department  the  consnl  states  that  at  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Paris 
a  committee  of  experts  met  last  year  to  give  their  opinion  on  about  one 
hundred  samples  of  California  wines,  selected  by  Mr.  P.  Gos  in  the 
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wine  cellars  of  California  and  brought  by  liim  to  Paris.    In  his  report 
Mr.  Gos,  who  has  devoted  his  labors,  time,  and  energy  to  all  qaestioiis 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  making  of  wine,  and 
who  is  himself  a  wine  grower,  states,  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  of 
the  committee,  that  the  wine  growers  of  California  have  made  in  a  short 
time  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  prei)aring  wine,  and  that  however 
much  they  have  accomplished  they  have  yet  a  good  deal  to  do,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  never  surmount  certain  obstacles  engen- 
dered by  the  climate  and  some  other  causes,  which  very  likely  will 
always  i)revent  them  from  obtaining  fine  table  wines. 
The  consul  says : 

As  a  general  rule  the  ordinary  wines,  which  are  most  commonly  nsed,  have  been 
declared  the  best,  and  some  of  them  have  even  compared  favorably  with  the  French 
"bons  ordinaires."  They  do  not,  however,  improve  with  age,  bnt  when  two  years  old 
seem  to  lose  their  quality.  In  the  category  of  vins  ordinaires  the  red  winea  have 
been  found  superior  to  the  white  wines  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  latter 
are  niUde  exactly  like  the  red  wines,  the  white  grapes  used  in  this  case  being  allowed 
to  ferment  in  bunches.  The  Zinfandel  wine  has  attracted  the  favorable  attei^ition  of 
the  committee  on  account  of  certain  qualities  it  contains  which  are  not  found  in  the 
products  of  the  other  common  wines. 

The  wines  of  better  grade,  made  with  the  grapes  grown  on  the  vines  imported 
from  Burgundy  and  the  Bordeaux  districts,  have  been  pronounced  generally  good 
and  not  lacking  in  aroma  and  clearness;  however,  they  have  been  declared  not  to 
possess  the  "bouquet"  to  be  fouud  in  the  products  of  t^e  famous  wine  regions  of 
France,  and,  although  they  are  at  first  fragrant,  they  do  not  leave  a  durable  ta«te  in 
the  mouth  after  they  have  been  absorbed.  The  opinion  of  the  committee  is  that 
they  are  harsh,  and,  as  they  express  it,  *'  rasp  the  throat,''  which  the  French  con- 
noisseurs do  not  consider  as  good  qualities.  Hence  they  declare  that  no  great  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  the  future  development  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  California, 
that  the  natural  conditions  surrounding  the  local  production  are  better  adapted  to 
the  making  of  ordinary  wines,  bnt  that,  unfortunately,  no  outlet  exists  for  these 
wines  in  the  United  States,  where  the  population  uses  ice  water,  tea,  coffee,  milk, 
and  alcohol,  but  very  seldom  drinks  wine.  While  in  the  United  States  the  consump- 
tion of  distilled  liquors  reaches  6  liters  (6.34  quarts)  per  year  per  head,  that  of  wine 
is  scarcely  1.4  liters  (1.48  quarts),  and  the  day  is  far  remote,  if  it  ever  comes,  when 
the  extra  ''^nnlities  of  California  wines,  the  aim  toward  which  aU  the  efforts  of  the 
vine  growers  of  that  country  have  been  directed,  can  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
best  wines  of  France. 

Twelve  samples  of  brandy  made  by  the  best  firms  of  California  have  been  pro- 
nounced good,  but  very  inferior  to  the  products  of  the  P'rench  Charentes. 

The  committee  adds  that  by  reaspn  of  the  difi&culties  found  in  wine  making  the 
growers  of  southern  California  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  mannfacture  of 
vins  de  liqueur,  and  have  fully  succeeded  in  this  line.  Their  port,  Xeres,  Malaga, 
and  even  their  Muscat,  equal  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

In  conclusion,  this  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  country  lying  north  of  San 
Francisco  is  the  best  adapted  for  fine  wines,  while  the  middle  region  can  produce 
but  common  ordinary  wines,  and  southern  California  is  destined  to  secure  big  profits 
to  the  manufacturer  of  vins  de  liqueur,  brandies,  and  to  those  engaged  in  the  raidin 
business. 

The  committee  finds  in  the  example  of  California  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  if 
perfection  can  not  be  attained  without  many  trials  and  sacrifices,  wine  prodnctiou 
presents  very  great  difficulties.  The  California  pioneers,  they  say,  have  exhibited 
more  energy  than  prudence,  and  they  realize  to-day  that  fine  wines  can  not  be  made 
'>Ttempoie;  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  possess  fine  vinos  and  general  notioiia  of  wine 
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nuJuBg  in  order  to  oonstitnte  that  peculiar  and  nn accountable  thing  which  is  called 
erft.  And  by  way  of  consolation,  the  French  experts  are  willing  to  concede  that  the 
Califomiaus  have  done  considerable  work ;  that  their  cellars  are  admirably  fitted  up ; 
that  their  plants  are  perfectly  constructed  and  operated;  that  they  have  neglected 
nothing  to  make  their  goods  attractive  and  to  introduce  them,  and  that  they  are  pro- 
greasing  continuously  and  every  year  obtaining  better  results.  The  acknowledgment 
is  made  that  the  wines  of  the  two  last  vintages  are  already  superior  to  those  of  the 
preceding  years,  and  that  their  final  success  would  be  certain  if  they  could  overcome 
the  repugnance  of  the  American  population  to  the  use  of  wine. 

P088IBIIJTIB8  OF  YITICULTCRE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  maybe  permitted  to  introduce  an 
abstract  from  a  report  by  Charles  A.  Wetmore  to  the  California  State 
board  of  yiticoltural  commissioners  for  1893-94,  on  the  possibilities  of 
viticulture  in  California,  in  which  much  information  is  preseuted  in 
regard  to  the  principles  governing  the  production  of  types  of  wine  in 
Euroi>e  and  California.    Among  other  things  the  report  states: 

Few  realize  that  the  western  coast  of  California  is  probably  the  counterpart  of 
the  western  coast  of  Europe,  with  Great  Britain  attached  to  the  Continent.  Every 
condition  of  soil  and  climate  is  here  reproduced  to  compare  with  Xeres,  Malaga, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Rhone,  and  the  humid  climate  on  either  side  of  the  British  Channel.  In 
the  variations  of  practical  viticulture  every  distinction  known  to  western  Europe, 
from  Gibraltar  and  Nice  to  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands,  is  found  on  this  coast,  from 
Lower  Califomia  to  British  Columbia.  Our  Algiers  is  inland,  in  Sonora  County  and 
Arizona,  and  our  Russia  and  Siberia  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  To  those  who  do  not  comprehend  this  coast  let  me  say  that  there  is  no 
viticultnral  condition  of  Europe  that  has  been  observed,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  even  across  on  the  northern  borders  of  Africa  and  eastward  to  Pales- 
tine, that  can  not  be  found  in  the  territory  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Qulf  of 
Califomia  and  eastward  to  Arizona.  Every  known  variety  of  European  wine  grape- 
Tinea  somewhere  has  its  natural  home  and  somewhere  the  place  where  it  can  be 
snccessfolly  cultivated,  in  some  places  none,  in  others  few,  and  in  others  many,  just 
as  in  Europe  they  are  found  to  prosper.  Many  mistakes  and  attempts  to  transplant 
have  been  made,  and  many  experimentations  in  European  methods.  Our  experiences 
and  present  conditions  are  similar  to  what  might  have  been  expected  if  during  a 
single  generation  an  enterprising  people  had  found  western  Europe  unpopulated  and 
had  attempted,  with  one  common  purpose,  to  establish  viticulture  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Rhine  from  one  common  nursery  of  all.vines  and  without  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  peculiarities  as  has  been  in  fact  the  growth  of  generations.  Under 
such  a  possibility  we  might  have  had  Spaniards  cultivating  the  Palomino  in  the 
Medoc,  French  trying  Medoc  in  Xeres,  Germans  essaying  the  Riesling  in  Languedoc, 
and  Port ngrnese  worshiping  port  on  the  Rhine,  with  numerous  admixtures  of  all  kinds 
of  effort  in  all  places.  The  present  condition  of  Califomia  viticulture  is  not  much 
different  from  such  a  supposed  one  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  that  our  producers 
are  far  more  intelligent  and  better  informed  as  to  their  mistakes  and  the  means  of 
remedying  them  than  European  viticnlturists  generally  are  as  to  the  causes  of  any 
of  their  present  successes.  The  producer  who  exports  is  governed  by  the  will  of 
different  markets,  and  Califomia,  so  far  as  even  the  Atlantic  States  are  concerned, 
is  yet  an  exporter  aided  only  by  a  very  limited  local  consumption.  Even  France 
produces  one  kind  of  claret  for  England  and  another  for  the  Argentine,  one  kind  of 
champagne  for  Russia  and  another  for  America,  one  kind  of  Burgundy  for  foreigners 
and  another  for  Paris,  and  everywhere  in  her  own  territory  is  satisfied  with  her  local 
wines  of  every  kind  and  character  without  recourse  to  foreign  delicacies. 

When  foreigners  will  become  satisfied  with  the  best  that  each  of  our  districts  can 
produce  without  any  attempt  to  imitate  European  stylos,  it  will  be  time  for  them  to 
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complain  if  we  do  not  produce  typical  California  wines;  but  so  long  as  America 
demands  styles  like  favorite  European  brands  so  long  must  the  California  prodiicsers 
and  dealers  make  attempts  to  please  them,  either  with  ignorantly  devised  methods 
and  blends  or  false  labels,  and  so  long  as  our  eastern  Atlantic  Coast  markets  refnso  to 
pay  as  much  for  qualities,  whether  domestic  or  imported,  they  can  not  expect  pro- 
ducers to  sacrifice  quantity  for  quality  in  wine  making  to  any  practical  extent. 

The  report  is  exhaustive  and  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  enters  very 
largely  into  all  classes  of  wines  that  are  manufactured  throufrhont 
Europe.  It  also  speaks  of  the  great  cleanliness  in  which  the  wines  of 
California  are  made,  and  then  adverts  to  the  unclean  methods  of  Europe : 

From  European  cleanliness,  except  a  little  creditable  to  the  Germans,  we  have  not 
much  to  learn.  Wine  making  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  far  east  is 
unspeakably  filthy;  in  many  cases  the  products  are  in  such  a  vile  condition  that 
they  become  merchantable  only  through  the  aid  of  the  chemist.  It  is  a  popular 
delusion  that  wine  cleanses  itself  of  all  impurities.  Nothiug  is  further  from  the 
truth.  Every  reader  knows  to  what  extent  the  most  careful  wine  makers  caution 
ngaiust  exposure  to  foul  odors.  The  difficulty  of  removing  bad  and  foul  tastes  is 
familiar  to  every  merchant.  The  persistence  with  which  wines  in  bottles  retain 
living  organisms  and  the  germs  of  disease  to  which  Pasteur  has  given  scientific 
attention  is  well  known.  The  disgusting  taste  of  tar  in  many  Grecian  wines  (com- 
muuicated  to  wines  transported  in  rude  goatskins  smeared  with  tar  on  the  hair, 
which  is  turned  inside)  is  well  known  to  travelers,  and  the  dirt  in  Grecian  curranta 
is  familiar  to  the  housewife,  but  she  little  comprehends  its  nastiness. 

A  large  number  of  samples  of  California  wines  were  received  by  H. 
W.  Wiley,  chemist  of  the  Department,  and  analyses  of  the  same  were 
made  by  the  assistant  chemist,  William  H.  Krug.  Tables  showing 
the  results  of  the  analyses  are  published  at  the  end  of  the  report 
already  quoted. 

COMMERCE. 

The  French  Gk)vernment  make  the  classification  of  merchandise  into 
"general  commerce^'  and  "special  commerce,"  and  the  distinction 
applies  to  both  importation  and  exportation. 

IMPORTATION. 

"General  commerce"  comprises  all  merchandise  coming  from  abroad, 
from  her  colonies,  and  the  ocean  fisheries,  by  land  or  sea,  for  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  for  warehouses,  transit,  reexportation,  or  temporary 
admissions. 

"Special  commerce"  comprises  such  merchandise  as  is  left  at  the 
disposition  of  the  importers;  that  is  to  say,  all  merchandise  exempt 
of  duty,  and,  when  it  relates  to  dutiable  merchandise,  the  quantities 
which  have  been  subjected  to  duty. 

EXPORTATION. 

"  General  commerce"  comprises  all  domestic  or  foreign  merchandise 
that  passes  out  of  France. 

"  Special  commerce"  comprises  all  domestic  merchandise  exported, as 
well  as  foreign  merchandise  sent  back  to  foreign  countries  after  having 
been  admitted  to  Iranchise  or  nationalized  by  virtue  of  payment  of  the 
Miport  duties. 
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TARIFF. 


P 


CMtomfl  duiia  leviable  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France, 

kiiegjua  «qiialB  2.2Me2  pounds;  100  kilogrnnifi  equal  220.462  pounds;  1  hectoliter  equals  26.417 

galloas.] 


AradM. 


1.  LnrX  AKIMALS. 


Stalliooft,  j^ldiogs,  mares. 
C«lto 


A^ws  — 

Cattle: 
Oxen. 


Cows 

Balls 

Steers,  bollocks,  heifors 

ralves 

Swp 

LanbA,  weigbing  8  kUograms  and 


Unit. 


Per  bead. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


General  duty. 


Per  100  kilos 

weight). 
do 


(live 


Govts 

Kid«.. 
Swine, 


Piigs  weigbing  15  kilograms  and 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Per  bead. 


.do 
do 


Per  100  kilos  (live 

weight). 
Per  bead 


Per  100  kilos. 

do 

do 

do 


Per  100  kilos. 

.-..do 

....do 


Game 

Toiilea 

Punltry 

Pigeons 

Anim^u  Doi  dsewhere  specified. 

2.  AVOUL  PBODCCTS. 


Meat,fresb: 

IfnUcm 

Pork 

Beef  and  other 

Ueat,aslted: 

Pork,  ham,  and  bacon 

Beef  and  other 

Pork,   trotcber's  produce   (char 
OTterie). 

Poaltry,  dreased 

Game,  dead 

Turtles,  dead 

Meat  preserved  in  tins 

I*n'4Mrrred  game,  in  tins  or  pots. . . 
I'4ie  de  foie  gras,  in  tins  or  pots. . 

Extracts  of  meat 

Saiisage  casings 

Hid«a,raw,  green,  or  dry 

ppltriea,  raw 

M'ool.  raw.  in  the  mass 

Wool,  in  the  mass,  dyed,  combed,  ' do 

€«  carded.  j 

Tallow ' do 

...do 
...do 
...do 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 


French 
money. 


Franet. 

30.00 

20.00 

5.  CO 

3.00 

10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.50 
1.50 

2.00 
1.00 
8.00 

1.50 

25.00 
25  00 
20.00 
20.00 
Fice. 


Lard 

Olher  animal  fats 

Margarine,  alimentary  fats,  and 

similar  substances. 

Grease  from  hides do 

Beeswax,  raw do 

Kgtt do 

Xuiks  of  eggs,  not  fit  for  con-   do 

sumption. 

Milk: 

Fresh do 

Condensed,  pure do 

Condensed  with  an   addition   do 

of  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  aogar. 

Cheese do 

Batter,  fresh  or  melted  and  salted.' do 

Honey... ' do 

a  And  one-half  the  duty  on 


32.00 
12.00 
25.00 

25.00 
30.00 
25.00 

20.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
75.00 
75.00 
40.00 
10.00 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
32.50 

Free. 
14.50 
Free. 
20.00 

7.00 
12.00 
10.00 
Free. 


5.00 

10. 00 

a  8. 00 


Equivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 


25.00 
i:?.00 
15.00 

refined  sugar. 


DoUars. 
5.79 
3.86 
.063 
.579 

1.93 

1.93 
1.93 
1.93 
2.31G 
2. 992 
.29 

.380 

.193 

1.644 

.29 


ConTontional  duty. 


6.170 
2.316 

4.825 

4.825 
.  5.79 
4. 825 

3.86 
4. 825 
4.  825 
8.86 
14. 475 
14. 475 
7.72 
1.93 


6.273 


2.799 

'3.' 86' 


1. 351 
2.316 
1.93 


.965 
1.03 
1.544 


4.825 

2.  r>a9 

2.805 


French 
money. 


Franet. 


Equivalent 
in  United 

St«t4«8 

money. 


DoUan. 


27.00 


20.00 
20.00 
15. 00 
00.00 
60.00 
30.00 


25.00 


15.00 

6.00 
8.00 
(i.OO 


2.  r.o 

5.  00 

«o.co 


15.  00 

o.oi 

10.00 


5.211 


3.86 
8.88 
2. 895 
11.58 
11.58 
6.79 


4.825 


2.895 

1.158 
1.544 
1.108 


.483 

.005 

1.15S 


2. 80r» 
l-l&i) 
l.»a 
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Customs  duties  leviable  on  agricaliural  and  other  products  imported  into  France — Confd. 


Articles. 


2.  Animal  pboducts    Continaed. 


Manares 

Bone  black 

Farinjcs  and  fflae  stock 

Other  raw  animal  products 

Codfish: 

Dried  and  salted 

Airdried.  but  not  salted  (stock 

fish). 

fierrinc,  dried,  salted,  or  smoked. . 

Other  nsh,  dried,  salted,  or  smoked 

Fish,  pickled,  preserved  in  oil  or 

otherwise. 
Oysters : 

Fresh 

Canned  and  otherwise    pre- 
served. 
Lobsters: 

Fn'sh 

Canned,    or    otherwise    pre- 
pared. 

3.  Fabinaceous  rooD. 

Wheat,  spelt,  and  meslin: 

Grain 

Crushed,  and  f^^st  containing 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  m 
flour. 
Flour: 

At  the  rate  of  extraction  of 

70  per  cent  and  above. 
At  the  rate  of  extraction 
of  between  60  and  70  per 
cent. 
At  the  rate  of  extraction 
of  60  per  cent  and  below. 
Osts: 

Grain 

Meal  and  flour 

Barley : 

Grain 

Meal  and  flour 

Kye: 

Grain 

Meal  and  flour 

Maize: 

Grain 

Moal 

Back  wheat: 

Grain 

Meal 

Malt 

Ship's  biscuit  and  bread 

Grits,  groats,  and  pearled  grain . . . 

Semolina  and  Italian  pastes 

Sago,  tapioca,  etc 

Rice : 

Paddy 

Broken 

Peeled  and  rice  flour 

Beans: 

Shelled  orbroken 

Whole : 

In  the  pod 

Bean  meal 

Chick-peas 

Other  pulse : 

W hole  seeds 

Decorticated 

In  rawflour 

Chestnuts 

I'lioMtnut  Hour 

Millot  and  canary- seed, grain 

M  illct  and  canary-seed,  meal 

Potatoes , 


Unit. 


Per  100  kUos. 

do 

do 

do 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


Per  1,000..., 
Per  100  kUos. 


.do 
do 


Per 


100  kilos 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do...:.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


General  duty. 


I  Equivalent 
French  '  iu  United 
mone}'.        States 

I    money. 


Franei. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

60.00 
48.00 

20.00 
30.00 
30.00 


3.00 
20.00 


20.00 
30.00 


7.00 
8.00 


11.00 
13.60 

16.00 


9.00 
6.00 

8.00 
5.00 

3.00 
5.00 

3.00 
5.00 

2.60 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
12.00 
10.00 
8.00 

3.00 
6.00 
8.00 

3.50 
3.00 
1.50 
6.00 
Free. 

3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
4.50 
0.40 


DoUart, 


11.58 
0.264 

8.86 
5.70 
5.79 


.570 
3.86 


8.86 
6.70 


1.35L 
1.614 


2.123 
2.6055 

3.088 


.670 
.965 

.579 
.965 

.579 
.965 

.679 
.965 

.483 

.772 

.772 

.965 

2.316 

1.93 

1.644 

.579 
1.158 
1.544 

.676 

.570 

2.885 

1.158 


CouTentional  daty. 


Equivalent 
French    •  in  Tnited 
'      States 


money. 


money. 


Francs.        DcUara. 


.579 
1.158 
1.1E8 
.579 
.965 
.679 
.809 
.077 


48.00 
15.00 

15.00 
23.00 
25.00 


1.60 
15.00 


15.00 
25.00 


8.00 
6.00 


9.264 
2.895 

2.fi95 
4.825 
4.825 


.290 
2.896 


2.895 
4.825 


1.544 
L158 


FRENCH   TARIFF. 
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Articlfls. 


Unit. 


4.  FBCTTa  ARD  SKBDS. 

Tablrfrnlts,  fresh: 

LemoDft,  oranges,  citrons... 

^ai^arias 

CarotM 

Hothouse  grspes  and  fruits. 
Common  tabic*  grapes. 


Per  100  kilos. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


OrdiBarj  wine  grapes,  residue  ' do 

of  grapes  ana  must.  ( 

Apples  and  pears  for  tabic  use do 

A  ppk-sand  pears  Tor  the  mann-  \ do 

fiseiuTB  of  cider  and  perry. 

Other  fresh  fraits 

Table  firoita,  dri«d : 

Kaisins 

Apples  mad  pears  for  table  use. 

A  Vfhm  and  pears  for  the  manu- 
fact  are  of  cider  and  i»erry. 

Alntonds  and  haselnnts,  in  the 
shell. 

Almonds     aoad    has  el  nuts, 
shelled. 

Other    nuts,    not    elsewhere 
specified,  in  the  shell. 

Otter  nuts,  shelled 

Pistachio  nots 

Pmnes 

( Hher  dried  ft-uits ! do 

Fmlts  for  distillation : 

(zreen    anlsee<1.    Juniper  ber- 
ries, and  fennel  seed. 

Myrtle  berries  and  Indian  flga 
(caetoH). 

Baisins,  ^gs,  and  dates,  exclu- 
sively for  distillation  or  for 
the  manufacture  of  wine. 
Table  fmlts,  candied  or  preserved : 

Inspirits 

In  sagar  or  honey,  candied J do 

In  sogar  or  honey,  preserved  ! do 

otherwise. 

Otherwise  preserved 

(Ncaginotts  fruits  and  seeds : 

Feanots,  in  the  shell 

Peanats,  shi-lled 

Unseed | 

Hemp  seed,  turnip  seed,  cotton 

Poppy  seed  and  rape  seed I 

Mnstsrd  seed  and  sesame 

Conra,  castor  beans,  and  other 
oleaginons  fr^ts  and  seeds. 

Grains  for  seed 

Beet  i^Mit  seed 

Alfalfa  and  clover  seed 


General  dnty. 


French 
money. 


do 

do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 


do 


5.  Colonial  pboducb. 

Tobacco: 

Leaf  and  stem  for  the  R6gie 

(monopoly). 
Leaf  ana  stem  for  private  ac- 
count, 
liannfartnred: 

For  the  B^gie 

For  the  personal  use  of  the 
importer,  not  exceeding 
22  pounds  per  consignee 
ana  per  annam : 

Ci^:ar8 

SntiiT  and  chewing  tobacco 

Turkish  smoking  tobacco 

Smoking  tobacco  of  other  origin. . 
Othermaaafactured 


Per  100  kilos. 

....do 

...do 


Per  100  kilos. 
....do 


Per  100  kilos 3,600.00 

do 1,500.00 

:....do 2,500.00 

do 1,500.00 

do I  Prohib 

I      ited. 


Franea. 

8.00 

15.00 

2.00 

2.00 

12.  UO 

12.00 

3.00 
2.00 

5.00 

6.00 
25.00 
15.  OU 

6.00 

6.00 

12.00 

6.00 

12.00 

100.00 

15.00 

15.00 

20.00 

Free. 

40.00 


100.00 
(o) 
(b) 

10.00 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

3.00 
30.00 
30.00 


Free. 

Prohib- 
ited. 

Free. 


Equivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 


DoUart. 
1.544 
2.895 
.386 
.386 
2.316 
2.316 

.579 
.386 

.965 

L158 
4.825 
2.895 
L158 

1.158 

2.316 

1.158 

2.316 
19.30 
2.895 
2.895 

3.86 


Conventional  duty. 


French 
money. 


7.72 


19.30 


L93 


.579 
5.79 
5.79 


604.80 
289.50 
482.50 
289.50 


Franei. 
5.00 
10.00 
L50 
1.50 
8.00 
8.00 

2.00 
L50 

3.00 

2.00 
15.00 
10.00 

4.00 

3.00 

6.00 

Free. 

Free. 

50.00 

10.00 

5.00 

15.00 

Free. 

25.00 


80.00 

(a) 

(b) 

8.00 


Equivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 


DoUo  -s. 
.965 
L93 

.29 

.29 

Lr>44 

1.544 

.386 
.23 

.579 

.386 
2.895 
L93 

.772 

.579 
1.158 


9.65 
1.93 
.065 

2.805 

4.825 

15.44 

1.544 

25.00 


4.825 


a  Same  dnty  as  refined  sugar. 

195— No.  3 2 


h  One-half  the  duty  of  refined  sugar.  ""^ 
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Articles. 


6.  Veqetadlb  oils  and  juices. 


Unit, 


Olive  oil 

Cantoroil ' do 

Linseed,  cotton-seed,  sosame,  and  ' do 

pennut  oil.  j 

ItApo-seed  and  other  oils I do 

Fixed  oils,  scented do 

Tar I do 

Essence  of  turiJCD tine | do 


7.  FlBEBS. 


Per  100  kilos. 


Cotton  (raw) 

Flax  traw,  hackled,  oombed) . . 
Hemp  (raw,  dressed,  baoklt^d) . 
Jute  (raw,  hackled,  combed) . . 


8.  OTHEB  VEOBTABLB  PRODUCT:^. 


Vegetables : 

Fresh 

Salted  or  pickled... 

Preserved  or  dried. 

Hops 

Chicory : 

Green 

Dried,  not  roaMed.. 
Haj'  and  other  fodder  . . 
Oil  calce 


9.  Beyeraqbs. 

Fermented  beverages : 

Wine,  exclusively  theprodnce 
of  the  fermentation  of  fresh 
grapoH,  containing  loss  than 
11  degrees  of  alcohol. 

"Wine,  oxclusivcly  theprodnce 
of  tlie  femientiition  of  fresh 
grapes,  containing  11  de- 
grees or  more  of  alcohol. 

Yinegar,  not  perfnmed,  con- 
taining 8  degrees  or  less  of 
acetic  acid. 

Vinegar,  not  perfumed,  con- 
tain! ng  more  than  8  degrees 
of  acetic  acid. 

Cider  and  perry  containing  6 
degrees  or  less  of  alcohoL 

Cider  and  porrv  containing 
more  than  6  degrees  of  al- 
cohol. 

Beer 

Mead 


Orange  wine , 

All  other  fermented  beverages. 
Distilled  beverages: 
Spirits : 

Jiottled 

"Not  in  bottles 


Liqueurs. 


Pomace 

Mineral  waters. 


Per  100  kilos. 

do 

do 

do 


do 

.do 

do 


Per  heotoliter. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 


Per  100  kilos 

Per  hectoliter  of  liq- 
uid. 

do 

do 


of 


do 

Per    hectoliter 

pure  alcohol. 
Per  hectoliter  of  liq 

uid. 

Per  100  kilos 

do , 


General  duty. 


I  Equivalent 
French  .  in  Tnited 
money.  '      Stares 

,     money. 


Conventional  duty. 


French 
mone3'. 


Eqnivalmt 

in  rnit«d 

Slates 

money. 


Francs. 

15.90 

6.00 

6.00 

15.00 

100.00 

4.00 

24.00 


Free. 


DoUarB. 

Francs. 

DoUnrt. 

2.8&3 

10.00 

i.n 

1.158 

1.00 

.193 

1.158 

6.00 

I.IM 

2.896 

12.00 

2.31G 

10.30 

80.00 

15  44 

.772 

8.00 

.579 

4.632 

1 

12.00 

2.316 

1'  ree. 
Free. 

t         -  -  .. 

Free. 

t 

8.00 
15.00 
20.00 
45.00 

L544 

2.8ft5 

3.86 

H.GS5 

6.00 
12.00 
16.00 
30.00 

1. 1.M 
2.116 
3.0W 
5.79 

LOO 

4.00 

0.76 

Free. 

.193 
.772 
.145 

0.75 
3.00 
0.50 

.145 
.579 
.607 

aL20 

.232 

a  0.70 

.135 

8.00 

(fc) 
6.00 

L544 

L158 

cLOO 

.193 

eO.75 

.143 

d0.70 

.135 

do.  50 

.or 

(«) 

12.00 
20.00 

9.00 
20.0«i 

2.316 
3.86 

L737 

3.86 

(e) 

80.00 
8U.00 

(/) 
(«) 

70.00 
70.00 

......>...-. 

15.44 
15.44 

13.51 
13.51 

90.00 

17.37 

80.00 

15.44 

2.00 
Free. 

.380 

1.50 


.29 

a  Per  alcoholic  de^roe  and  per  hectoliter  of  liquid. 

h  Same  duty  as  wines  of  less  than  11  degn^es  of  alcohol  for  tlie  first  10  degrees,  and  for  every  addi* 
tional  degree  an  amount  eq^iial  to  the  couHumption  duty  on  alcohoL 
c  Per  degree  of  acetic  acid. 
dPerdesrree  and  per  hectoliter  of  liquid. 
e  DntiaWlu  as  alcohol. 
/  Dutiable  as  wine. 
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• 

Unit. 

General  daty. 

Conventional  duty. 

Aztiekw. 

French 
money. 

Sqaivalent 
in  United 
States 
money. 

French 
money. 

Equivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 

10.  IfOCILLiSBODS  AVnCLBS. 

FrancM. 
Free.' 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Prohib- 
ited. 
15.00 

Dottan. 

Franet. 

Dollart, 

FhoUcnnba 

ANim^avua  .^ 

*l*pt  fM  chtftn 

Moiie,  en^nTed  or  printed. ....... 

* 

&RJBti&  ooDTriel&tsd  boolcs. . . . 

Africnltnr^  BiMhinea. 

Per  lOOIcilos 

2.895 

9.00 

1.737 

salt  pork  ebi^  pay  a  lax  of  1.50  francs  <$0.29)  per  100  kilos.  This  new  tax  shall  be  levied 
tigsther  with  the  tax  for  the  sanitary  examination  of  cattle  and  fresh  meat.  (Circular  of  February 
S,lS2.No.2135.) 

A  law  of  January  27, 1893,  authorizes  the  French  customs  authorities  to  apply  the  minimum  [con- 
veitioBsl]  tariff  to  the  following  articles  imported  from  the  United  States : 

Meat  preserved  in  tins ;  table  fruits,  fresh ;  table  fruits,  dried,  with  the  exception  of  raisins ;  woods, 
e«Bnoa,TODgh,  squared,  or  sawn;  paving  blocks;  staves;  hope;  apples  and  pears,  crushed  (pomace). 

The  receipts  from  customs  duties  levied  on  merchandise  imported  into 
France  daring  tlie  five  years  1889  to  1893  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabolar  statement: 


Years. 

Receipts. 

1,000  francs. 

Dollars. 

im. 

355, 503 
361, 471 
393, 623 
430, 778 
449, 833 

68,629.400 
69, 763, 900 
75. 969, 200 

1990 

1»1 

IIHK 

83. 140.  200 

iw : 

86, 817. 800 

kETHOB  OP  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

In  France  the  basis  of  value  of  each  article  imported  or  exported  is 
determined  annually,  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  by  a  committee  of  experts,  who  receive  information 
from  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  sources.  The  values  are  termed 
"actual  values,"  and  have  for  their  object  the  determination,  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  of  the  mean  price  of  each  article  during  the  year  for 
which  they  are  given. 

FOREiaN  TRADE. 

s 

Daring  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 1894,  the  total  value  of 
imports  and  exports  of  France  fell  from  $1,580,740,000,  in  1890,  to 
11,427,141,000,  in  1894,  a  decrease  of  9.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a 
decrease  of  8.8  i)er  cent  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  six-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  in  Germany  during  the  same  period,  and  of  6.1  per  cent 
in  the  United  States  for  the  five  years  ending  June  30, 1894.  The  total 
value  of  imports  and  exports  of  France  for  1894  was  less  than  the 
average  of  the  five-year  period  1890-1894,  inclusive,  by  4.4  per  cent,  as 
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compared  with  a  decrease  of  4.5  per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
8.9  per  cent  in  the  United  States  for  the  corresponding  five-year  period, 
while  in  Germany  the  total  trade  for  1894  exceeded  the  average  by  2,4 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  in  dollars  of  the  total  trade, 
including  both  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise,  of  the  four  leading 
commercial  nations  in  the  world  for  the  five  years  1890-1894,  inclusive. 
Commercial  years  are  identical  with  calendar  years  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  and  France.  In  the  United 
States  the  values  given  are  for  the  years  ending  June  30  of  each  year 
indicated : 

Total  trade  (excluaive  of  that  in  precious  metaU), 


Tears. 


1890 

1801 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Average 


United  King- 
dom. 


$3,644,000,000 
3, 623, 000, 000 
3, 481, 000, 000 
3, 318, 000. 000 
3, 322, 000, 000 


Germany. 


$1,778,336,000 
1, 743, 659, 000 
1,659,479,000 
1, 678, 804, 000 
1, 766, 983, 000 


United  States. 


$1, 647. 139. 000 
1,  729, 397. 000 
1,857,681.000 
1, 714, 066, 000 
1, 547, 135, 000 


3, 478, 000, 000  i     1, 725, 452, 000       1, 699, 084, 000 


FmDce. 


$1,580,740,000 
1,609.157,000 
1,^6,217  COO 
1, 368. 396.  VOO 
1,437,141,000 


1, 492,  328,000 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  an 
easy  lead  over  her  nearest  three  competitors;  in  fact,  her  commerce  is 
about  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  that  of  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
her  two  nearest  rivals.  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  are 
not  far  apart,  France  taking  fourth  rank.  In  1890, 1891,  and  1894  Ger- 
many occupied  second  place  and  the  United  States  third,  while  for  the 
years  1892  and  1893  this  order  was  reversed  with  respect  to  these  two 
countries. 

The  declared  value  in  round  numbers  of  the  imi)orts  and  exj)ort8  of 
merchandise  for  France  and  their  aggregate  during  the  five  years  1890 
to  1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Special  commerce  of  France. 


Years. 


1890 

1891 

1802 

1893 

1894 

Average,  1890-1894 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


Dollara, 
856,  323. 000 
920, 198, 000 
808. 295, 000 
743, 764, 000 
79.%  057, 000 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


DoUart. 
727,417,000 
688. 950. 000 
667, 922,  OOO 
624, 622, 000 
632,  081, 000 


824,727,000       667,601,000 


Total  value. 


DoUart, 
1,580,740,000 
1,600.157,000 
1,476,217,000 
1, 368, 386,  OUO 
1,427,141,000 


1,492,328.000 


The  following  tables  contain  a  general  classification  of  the  value,  in 
millions  of  dollars,  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  France,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  special  commerce,  for  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 1894: 


FOREIGN   TRADE. 
Faluto/iBtporli  in  mitlUtnt  of  dotlari. 


SnbiliTlsIoiia. 

1890. 

,m. 

isss. 

im 

.««. 

279 

m 

iw 

8»j     m 

m 

lU 

*" 

SutHllTialona. 

ia». 

18B1. 

ISK. 

1803. 

im. 

i 

3«a 

i 

IS7 

TO* 

™ 

«e8 

^ 

I  ItKladin~  inch  manariu-tum 


i. 

id™. 

1«B2. 

J80S. 

im. 

DoauTt. 

4S.2u'.<ilia 
S.8M.0WI 
*,W7,UO0 
3.SM.000 
2;3S8,000 
828,000 
MO.OUO 
1.5BI.OO0 

iwioofl 
mooo 

DoHart. 

1  dm!  000 

I'm"' 000 

a;  MO.  WW 
'mooo 

369;  OOO 

Koilori. 

fsS:s''^.:::::::::;::::::::::::;::::::::;:::::;::"" 

12,05-.<10IP 
3.7T2,01)0 

s.Boe.iHJO 

3,200.1100 

SSr"!^;:':::::::;:;:::::;:::;:;::::;:::::::::::;:::: 

S«-p«c.,l.=h.ding^r 



CSB.OOil 

iOT.OOO 

ArOde*. 

I6«. 

1803. 

1694. 

io,»so!ooo 

[OOS.VOD 

:S:S 

:is 

181,I1U0 
590.000 
507.000 
977.000 
909.000 

Vi.Z 

607,000 

liioolooo 

8,37:::  000 
OBl.OUO 

muoo 
m.ovo 

'6o«:ouo 

512,000 

I>olU.r.. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  total 
special  commerce  of  France,  both  as  to  imports  and  exports,  in  abso- 
lute values  and  in  percentages  for  the  years  1890  to  1894,inclaslye: 

Values  of  imports  into  France  (special  oommeroe). 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Total  imvorts 

IhUars. 

856, 323, 000 

61, 262, 000 

.  DoUart. 
920,198,000 
93.860,000 

DoUan. 
808.295,000 
102,960,000 

Dollart. 
743,764,000 
61,210.000 

Dollart. 
795,057,000 

IinporU  from  the  United  States 

71.655.0M 

Per  cent  of  total  imports  obtained 
from  the  United  States 

7.2 

10.2 

12.7 

8.2 

9 

Values  of  exports  from  Dranoe  {special  oommeroe). 

1890. 

Itei. 

1892. 

1893. 

18M. 

1 

Tofkl  exports i 

Ezport«d  to  the  United  States 1 

Dollars. 

727, 417, 000 

63, 451. 000 

DoUara. 

688,959,000 

47,784,00U 

DoUart, 

667,922,000 

46,337,000 

DoUart. 
624. 622, 000 
39.553,000 

DoUart. 

632.081,000 
36,690.U00 

Per  cent  of  total  exports  shipped 
to  the  United  States 

8.7 

6.9 

6.9 

6.3 

5.6 

The  percentage  of  exports  from  the  United  Staten  to  France,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1893-94,  and  for  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  June  30,  1894,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Total  value  of  exports  from  United  States  to  all  coantries  in  1893-94.  $892, 140, 572. 00 
Total  amount  to  France,  1893-94 55,315,511.00 

Per  cent  of  total,  6.20. 
Average  annual  value  of  exports  from  United  States  to  aU  countries 

in  last  live  years  (1889-90  to  1893-94) 902,478^682.00 

Average  annual  amount  to  France 62,346,194.00 

Per  cent  of  total,  6.91. 

IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER    PRODUCTS. 

The  importation  of  cattle  from  the  United  States  is  now  prohibited, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  which  is  the  text  of  the  resolution  of 
the  minister  of  agriculture  of  France: 


PROHIBITION  OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF   CATTLR  FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

[From  tho  Jonmal  OfiiciAl  do  la  K6pabliqnc  Fran^Aise,  February  25, 1895,  p.  1074.] 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture: 

Piirsuuut  to  the  law  of  July  21,  1881,  on  the  sanitary  police  regulations  regarding 
aniiiiiils,  and  the  decroo  of  June  22,  1882,  relating  to  the  regulations  for  the  pnhUc 
nduiini.stration  for  the  ohsorvauce  of  the  same; 

lu  view  that  there  are  many  contagious  diseases  which  do  not  exist  in  France,  but 
prevail  among  the  cattle  in  the  United  States  of  America,  cases  having  been  fonnd 
among  aniinals  imported  from  that  country  into  Europe,  it  is  only  reasonable  thst 

leasures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  these  diseases  into  our  territory f 
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Mod  having  the  opinion  of  the  consaltative  committco  on  epizootics  and  on  the  report 
of  the  coonaellor  of  state,  director  of  agricultore : 

Semlrtd : 

Abticle  1.  The  importation  into  France  and  the  transit  of  cattle  coming  from  the 
United  States  of  America  over  oar  land  and  sea  frontiers  is  interdicted,  until  other- 
wiee  ordered.  However,  cattle  sent  from  the  United  States  before  February  24, 1895, 
shall  be  admitted,  providing  they  be  landed  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  cattle. 

Abt.  3.  Prefects  of  departments  are  charged,  each  as  it  concerns  him,  with  the 
execation  of  this  decision. 

Done  at  Paris,  February  24, 1896. 

Gadaud. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  officml  French  docamcnts, 
show  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other 
products  imi)orted  into  France  during  the  calendar  years  1892, 1893, 
aud  1894.  In  most  instances  the  tables  show  the  sources  from  which 
France  draws  her  supply  of  the  articles.  Detailed  statistics  for  the 
year  1894  are  not  in  all  cases  available.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  effect 
of  the  severe  drought  prevailing  through otit  central  and  western  Europe 
doling  the  summer  of  1893  on  the  importations  of  various  products. 
The  forced  slaughter  of  an  unusual  number  of  farm  animals  throughout 
France  lessened  the  importation  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  meat,  and  lard 
to  a  considerable  extent  during  1893,  and  this  was  followed  inT.894  by 
a  largely  increased  importation  of  live  stock  to  cover  the  deficiency. 
Com,  oats,  and  other  products  used  as  animal  feed  were  bought  in 
largely  increased  quantities  during  1893  to  cover  the  deficit  in  the 
hbme-grown  product.  Hay  jumped  from  21,000  metric  tons  in  1892  to 
160,000  metric  tons  in  1893,  an  increase  of  662  per  cent. 

QuanUHeB  of  prineipal  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 

years  1892,  J89S,  and  1894. 

WHEAT,  (a) 
[In  metric  quintals  of  220.462  poandH  each.] 


Conntrics. 


UniUdStotefl: 

Atlantic  porta 

Pacilie  porta 

_       Total 

SaMia 

RoooaalA - 

TarkoT 

Bcitiifi  India 

Aattnlia 

Anantlna 

Algeria. 

Tiia 

Total  qnantity  Inportod 
Total  valae  in  doUiira. . . 


1802. 


6, 123, 517 
3, 939. 375 


10, 062,  Hl)2 

2, 300, 189 

984.  UIO 

1, 203, 435 

1,674.421 

610, 210 

431. 4G1 

780, 746 

333,125 


18, 842,  ."{70 
80, 637, 500 


1893. 


2, 521, 057 
355, 329 


2,876,38(; 

3,430,431 
404, 655 
659, 781} 
448, 779 
671, 652 
605,674 
381,004 
200, 898 


10,031,020 
32, 270,  700 


1804. 


1,951,030 
1,281,990 


3, 233.  021) 
5, 003, 552 
499, 350 
421, 874 
367, lUO 
585,551 
694, 142 
781,  OrO 
366, 188 


12, 490, 907 
40.455,000 


« Including  aiiiall  qnaniities  of  spelt  and  mealiu. 
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Quantities  of  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 

years  1892, 1893,  and  i^P4— Continued. 

OATS. 
[Id  metric  qnintalB  of  220.402  pounds  each.] 


Conntriee. 


Belg^nm 

Knseia 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Total  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollara. . . 


1892. 


1,951 

7,658 

1 

178,470 

186,097 


895. 305 
1,347,500 


1893. 


284,788 
1,348,723 
335,212 
218,605 
415,863 


3, 075, 775 
10,352,500 


18M. 


291.748 
3,227.629 
700,125 
247.916 
460,166 


5.484.941 
18, 284.  MO 


I 


BARLEY. 
[In  metric  quintals  of  220.462  jmnnds  each.] 


Countries. 


Russia 

Belffium 

Turkey ; , . . . 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Totnl  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars. . . . 


1892. 


113,748 
16.032 
26,053 

785,707 
86.028 


1.084,139  ' 
3,540,600  I 


1893. 


1,267,068 
249,268 

25,805 
373,887 

96,900 


2. 464,  866 
7,975,700 


1894. 


1,697,276 

230.  SM) 

07,851 

438,954 

178.138 


2,878,?J6 
0.310,127 


MAIZE. 
[In  metric  quintals  of  220.462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Russia 

Ronmania 

Turkey 

United  States 

Argentina 

Total  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars. . . 


1892. 


187, 174 
440.994 
198, 959 
604,186 
455,283 


2,063,529 
6,973.900 


1893. 


355,207 
1, 473, 073 
235,115 
454.196 
143,717 


2,727.400 
7,896,800 


1894. 


499.634 
915.503 
374.375 
457,566 
llJi.  142 


2,491.392 
7.212,600 


WHEAT  FLOUR,  (a) 
[In  metric  quintals  of  220.462  pounds.] 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

United  Stotes •.... 

Algeria 

Total  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars . . . 


1892. 


1893. 


71,272 

3,448 

2.389 

6,411 

2,787 

1.734 

141,491 

129,237 

1G3,  t:* 

5,743 

12,898 

4,873 

165,413 

1,727 

l.SbO 

16,804 

4,140 

7,387 

425,566 

159,013 

202,299 

2,495,100 

774,300 

988,500 

1894. 


Including  small  quantities  of  flour  miule  from  spelt  and  meslia. 
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QMwft/ift  of  princij^l  agricnltural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 

years  189t,  189S,  and  i^9^— Coutiuaed. 

KYK  AND  BUCKWHEAT. 
[Qnantities  in  metric  qaiDtals  of  220.462  poundA  each.] 


• 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

GnuBs. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Yalae. 

Quantity-. 

Value. 

Francs. 

Dollarn. 

Franca. 

Dollars. 

Franca. 

Dollars. 

Bve 

656 

10,332 
330 

1,994 
64 

8,022 
19 

128,352 
294 

24, 772 
57 

67,273  '1.070.368 

207,739 

B'nekvheat 

22 

8 

124 

24 

QnoHHiiei  of  flour  and  meal  other  than  wheat  imported  into  France  for  the  years  1892, 

1893y  and  1894. 

[la  metric  quintals  of  220.462  pounds  each.] 


Kinds  of  flour  or  meal. 

1892. 

1803. 

1894. 

Oita 

60 

25 

815 

1,197 

41 

181 

39 

820 

491 

32 

319 

Birier 

249 

S?!f.:::"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:^ 

4,460 

llaiz«<Tnriiqn  com)- ,.. ..- ,,.,,,.,    .....    ....    .... 

558 

Boekwiwat 

42 

Taha  of  flour  and  meal  other  than  wheat  imported  into  Fi'ance  for  the  years  1892,  1893, 

and  1894, 


Kinds  of  flour  or  moal. 


OiU 

Buicy 

Bye... 

MsiiediidisDcon]) 
Bsekwhest 


1892. 


Francs. 

1,635 

713 

17,930 

28,728 

1,066 


DoOars. 

316 

138 

8,460 

5,546 

206 


1893. 


Franc*. 

5,023 

1, 131 

18.860 

12,275 

840 


DoUars. 

969 

218 

3,640 

2,369 

102 


1894. 


Franea. 
8,852 
7,221 

102, 58U 

13, 050 

1,103 


Dollars. 

1,708 

1,394 

10, 798 

2,692 

213 


KICB  (PADDY). 
[In  metric  qointala  of  220.462  pounds  each.] 


lUly 

Bri&h  India.'.!!"! 

?«tcbStttIsdiee.. 
Japtt 

Phach  India ! 

'wnch  Indo-Chhsa! 


Countriea. 


Total  quantity  imported . 
Total Tslae  in  dollars... 


1892. 


12, 173 

121. 293 

613 

78, 289 
220, 127 
125, 183 


557,  869 
1, 938, 100 


1893. 


22, 271 
92, 375 


116, 633 
'609,' to!  ' 


841,  365 
3,085,300 


1894. 


119,549 


576,  596 


810,835 
3, 116, 400 
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Quantities  of  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 

years  180£,  189S,  and  i5i?4— Coutinued. 

RICE  (PEELED,  RICE  FLOUR,  AND  GRITS). 
[In  motrio  quiutals  of  220.462  poucds  each.] 


Counlriefl. 


Belgiam 

Gf^rniany 

Netherlanda 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

British  India 

Japan  

United  States : 

Indo-China 

Total  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars... 


1892. 

1893. 

1691. 

412 
444 

28,653 
2,781 

12.628 

1,043 

8,857 

246 

56,287 

94 

541 

80,449 

1  222 

uiiuS 

1,754 

15, 314 

172 

85.3»4 

2,626 

2,564 

16.193 

2,865 

363.688 

106, 457 
719, 100 

149. 298 
1,037.400 

429.119 
2,961,500 

COTTON. 
[In  metric  quintals  of  220.462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 

Turkey 

Egypt 

British  India 

United  States 

Total  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars. . . 


1892. 


53, 370 

17,144 

116,798 

234.084 

1.541,888 


1893. 


62,009 

11,150 

100, 717 

185.647 

1.214,837 


2, 020, 896 
39,056,200 


1.639,745 
86,557,400 


1894. 


74.041 

16,7?3 

123,194 

]l<7.096 

l,410,2ifi 


1.863,064 
40.315.200 


COTTON  SEED  OIL. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2. 20462  pounds  each.] 


United  Kingdom. 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States.... 
Other  countries.  ■ 


Countries. 


Total  quantity  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1892. 


Net  weight. 

6,301,740 

701, 761 


6,810.870 
131,649 


12,946,010 
1,749,000 


1893. 


Net  weight. 
8,203,375 


7,638 

2,980,012 

22.598 


11,213.618 
1,385,200 


1894. 


Orost  %ceight. 


11,309.345 
1,287,900 


OLIVE  OIL. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2. 20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Belgium 

United  Kingdom. 
Austria-Hungary 
Spain .". 


Italy, 

U  rceoe 

Turkey 

MorotH'o 

Algeria , 

Tunis 

Other  countries. 


Total  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1892. 


Net  weight. 

6,374 

5,960 

19,053 

8, 194. 447 

6,380,962 

396,324 

853, 013 


2, 576, 436 

8,185,814 

10, 106 


21, 128, 519 
4, 159, 300 


1803. 


Net  weight. 
58,401 


28,807 

5,189,944 

5, 859, 786 

1, 479. 821 

006,854 

80,523 

746,526 

4,861,912 

6,183 


18,498,737 
8,284.700 


1894. 


Uroes  weight 


2, 683,  OPS 
9,084,Sy7 


1.162,396 

11,749.481 

1,893.717 


26,573.229 
4,859,300 
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(^itanHtlea  of  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 

yeare  1892,  1893,  ofid  i554— Contmued. 

COTTON  SEED. 
[Qnantities  in  kilognuna  of  2. 20402  pounds  each.} 


FBite<d  Kingdom.. 

Bopt 

UntrfaEaatlndiM. 

Tiiitcd  StatM 

Mexico 

Bmfl 

IjMk>>CUllA 

Otbcrcoantoies.... 


Countries. 


Total  qnjiatity  imported. 
Total  value  in  douAra . . . 


1892. 


2,207 
31,718,918 


510, 860 
50,000 


39,340 
27,025 


82, 348. 350 
936,400 


1893. 


27,380,283  ; 
311,010  I 
413,990  ! 
203.000 
225,000 


104,361 


28, 637,  G5U 
773,700 


1804. 


27,290,748 
737, 500 


OIL  CAKE. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2. 20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Kasiia 

Geraany 

Hetksriands. 


Cmted  Kingdom. 

?P^-r 

Iialy 

Egypt 

Bnttth  India 

United  SUtOtt. . . . 

Arasntina 

Otter  ooantries.. 


Total  qaantit\-  imported. 
'  "  )llaj 


Total  Tslue  in  dollars. 


1882. 


7,032,131 
73,987 


7,538,318 

4.998,398 

169,239 

336,261 

41,083 

31,037 

3, 021, 000 

1, 800, 561 

82,214 


25,124,262 
678,800 


1893. 


14, 149, 703 

1, 089, 065 

381,0riU 

32, 118, 724 

13,657,452 

3, 064, 993 

2, 991, 870 

355,631 


6,019,413  !. 

1,142,449  I. 

759,128  I. 


1894. 


75, 650, 378 
2, 336, 100 


80,441,106 
3, 096,  900 


WOOL  (RAW). 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2. 20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


IhMsia 

Cknnaay.... 
}fetiwriaiida. 


Unltedl 


ynited  Kingdom. 
Aaatria- Hungary 

Ital  


Twby. 


]^.- 

ffPoH 

Vofoeoo 

Britiah  India... 
Autrabsia 
Braifl 

Urognay 

Armntjiia 

Ckfle 

P«ra ■  ■ 

AiiPttia ::; 

Tonta 

Otberoonntriee. 


Total  quantity  imported 
Total  valae  in  dollars 


1892. 


8,916,820 

618,  377 

618, 819 

34, 609, 122 

40,769,230 


2, 760.  259 
715, 450 

2,805,709 
165. 828 
422,260 

2, 267,  898 

470,  914 

24. 13d,  501 


3, 933. 115 

76, 741.  861 

584,489 


6, 690, 317 
'309,416 


202, 530, 379 
61, 566, 000 


1893. 


1894. 


8. 486, 142 

711.621 

358,042 

37, 093,  000 

42,  209,  360 

342,091 

4, 633, 178 

497, 227 

2, 834,  828 


29, 919, 139 
41, 916, 8.55 


4,  9J7, 072 


302, 133 
2,335,059 

636,548 
21,355,993 

166, 495 

6, 166, 546 

79,636,621 

791, 100 

123.622 
9,123,211 

212, 322 

637,545 


213,552,603 
62, 647, 800 


31, 300,  7r>4 


7.586,2:0 
87, 608,  432 


8, 480,  203 


13, 110,  540 


224,975.835 
66. 908, 900 
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Quantitiea  of  pnncipal  agricultural  an4  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 

years  1892, 1893,  and  Jf^^rf— Continued. 

HOPS. 
[Qnantities  in  kiloframB  of  2. 20462  povnde  each.] 


lUissia 

(Jeniiaiiy 

Bcl;<:iuTn 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 


Countries. 


Tot4il  qaantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars . . . 


1892. 


1,789.223 

1,082,193 

16,427 

16,571 


2,904,414 
1,793,700 


1893. 


52,682 
1,222,555 
1, 116, 335 


29,958 


2,321,5.10 
1, 478, 600 


1894. 


1,399,509 
1,142.183 


73.39« 


2.6i5.rau 

1,68S,600 


HAY  AND  FODDER  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2. 20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Hussia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Beltriam 

United  Kingdom . 
Austria-Hungary 

Si>Ain 

Italy 

Poumauia 

Switzerlaod 

"Cnitvd  States 

Ari^entina 

Chile 


Canada 

Other  British  Possessions. 

Algeria 

Other  couD  tries 


Total  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars . . . 


1892. 


129,369 


528,277 
5, 460, 989 

742. 749 
5, 887, 424 


1,787,372 
1, 013, 067 
2, 472, 172 


930,855 


380,092 
613. 181 


1, 161, 581 
158,723 


21, 277, 801 
250,500 


1893. 


3, 713, 

1,013. 

3,968. 

5,953. 
10.264. 
26,902, 

1,414, 

4.589, 
16,273. 
61,756, 

1, 175, 


555 
743 
789 
905 
841 
240 
963 
868 
053 
619 
333 


7, 216, 613 
5, 443, 179 
1, 033, 535 
3,481,895 
1,451,790 
3,248,437 
1,195,031 


1891. 


160,097,395 
4,634,900 


85.639,424 
2,479,300 


1jxC£R. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

B(>l^ium 

United  Kingdom. 
Austria-Hungary. 

Italy 

Switzerland 

lionnion 

Other  countries.. 


Countries. 


Total  quantity  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars.... 


1892. 


10. 833 

167, 014 

16,045,282 

2,413,986 

178,439 

1,629,110 

256. 719 


587,342 

19,426 

8,251 


21, 315. 002 
1,645,500 


1893. 


8,394 

91,252 

15, 763. 579 

2, 098, 933 

137, 744 

1,500.510 

168. 019 

34,340 

356,057 


5,168 


20,163,996 
1,945,800 


1894. 


14.802,900 


1,343.900 
172,000 


2,139,200 


18.458,(100 
1, 781, 200 
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o/  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 
jfears  1892, 189S,  and  i^P^— Continued. 

SPIRITS  (DISTILLED). 


Classiflcation. 


18^3 

lt« 

|g»4 

CheiTT  linuidy  (kirsch) : 

I^^2 

1^83 

l«t 

Kmn: 

1»2 

1(«3 

1894 

Otbt-r: 

1^92 

18« 

18M 


WINE  (ORDINARY)  IMPORTED  IN  CASKS. 
[Qnantitiee  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  gallonB  each.] 


Qaantity. 

Value. 

Heetolitert  of  96.417 
1       galUmM  each. 

13.133 
7.337 

10.270 

Dollarg. 

215,400 
119,  .'WO 
158,600 

398 
331 
349 

24,900 
20.800 
21,800 

125,876 
118, 833 
118,  247 

2, 186, 500 
1,949,500 
1.939,800 

5,851 
6,954 
5,106 

56.500 
67,200 
49,  200 

Countries. 


G^rmay 

Beifpom 

United  Kingdom . 

Portni^ 

A  a«tna-H  angary 

Spain *.. 

Italy 

8«ritier]and 

Greece 

Boamania 

Tarkey  

CniOe.. 

Algeria 

Tnnis 

Other  countries . . 


1893. 


Total  quantity  imported 
Total  ralno  in  dolUrs  . .. 


9, 103, 294 
52, 708, 100 


1894. 


8,011 

8,641 

262 

799 

1, 073 

8.844 

8, 429, 680 

118,310 

13, 000 

128.  475 

1,242 

47, 622 

79, 397 

5,394,074 

333, 726 

2,337 

210, 219 

1.354 

1,127 

2,052.('.-)l 
23,401 

........••■• 

153, 880 

72, 929 

9U6 

2, 821,  386 

47, 322 
1,818 

1,817,179 

42.604 

2  254 

1, 994, 6t!8 

36, 121 

133, 181 

5,644.0,'i9  I      4,230,659 
30, 500, 600  I    22,  862, 100 


WINE. 
[Qnantides  in  hectoliters  of  26. 417  gallons  each.] 


CHassiflcation. 


Wine  (ordinary)  imported  in  bottles: 

1892 

1833 

18W 

Wine  (vins  de  liqnear) : 

A — Imported  in  casks- 
UK 

1883 

1894 

B.— Imported  in  bottles— 

1892. 

1893 

18M 


Quantity. 


HectoliUn. 
4,240 
3,746 
3,896 


291, 407 
246,  322 
256, 862 


1.195 

1,181 

765 


Value. 


DoU4ir». 

61,400 
43, 4(H) 
45, 200 


6, 186, 600 
4, 754, 000 
4,957,400 

29,900 
27,400 
17,800 
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QuantiHe8  of  x>rincipal  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  tke 

years  1892,  1898,  and  i^9^— Continaed. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  ponncls  each.] 


Germany 

Bel^um 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Switzerland 

United  States . . . 

Aleeria 

Other  coantries  . 


Countries. 


Total  quantity'  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1892. 


837,192 

62,015 

1,870,838 

1,093 

76, 739 

2, 110. 482 


68,059 


4,535,068 
915,600 


1893. 


379,798 

68,373 

2,092,670 


53.504 

1,538,853 

28,455 

73,550 


4, 235, 203 
858,300 


1894. 


3,513.204 
712,000 


Importations  of  animals  and  animal  products  into  France  for  the  years  1892, 1893,  and 

1894. 

CATTLB  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Netherlands.... 

llelt^imn 

Italy 

Argentina 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Other  countries 


Countries. 


Total  number  imported 

Total  value  in  dollars 

Approximate  average  value  per  head. 


1892. 


6,407 
4,358 
3,025 

344 
4,983 

419 
15,829 


1,292 


•^6,657 

1,772,100 

$47.00 


1893. 


2,378 

1.652 

866 


8,283 
184 

6,331 
518 

1,196 


20,306 

944.900 

$16.60 


1894. 


197.268 

10.190.S00 

$51.50 


HORSES. 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

(terraany 

XInite4l  Kingdom. 

Netherlands 

Spain 

A  nstria-Hungary 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Algeria 

Other  countries.. 


Total  number  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars... 
Average  value  per  head. 


1892. 

189S. 

1894. 

2,960 

3,205 
2,408 

157 
1,505 
1,504 

167 
1,800 

335 
1,327 

642 
2,219 

1,437 

1,633 

1,444 
1,615 

618 

1,688 
80 

604 

2,274 

••«««•***•• 

14,  343 

3,640,200 

$247 

15,269 

8,641,300 

$232 

21,029 

4,817,3<)0 

$229 
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Imporlalhn$  of  aninals  and  animal  pro^wcts  into  France  for  the  years  1892, 1803,  and 

1894— Cont'iJined, 

SHEEP  A^D  LAMBS. 


Coantriefl. 


1892. 


148,302 


Gtrmaaj 


Bdgfi 
AofltriA-Hoiigary 

Italy 

Switaerland 


SraiD 

AIe«rtt 

TTiBia 

Other  covDtries 


U7.669 

29,958 

14,987 

103, 928 

9,327 

22,125 

18,347 

lh9 

901,548 

3 

4,570 


1893. 


25,569 

1,090 

240, 738 


129, 147 

3.912 

4,141 

10,986 

98 

778,699 

25 

950 


Total  Bumber  imported 

Total  value  in  dollare 

Approximsto  average  valae  per  head. 


1,401,018 

8, 550, 100 

16.10 


1,195.955 

7, 033, 900 

$5.90 


1894. 


233,736 


253,391 
410 


1,427.331 

986 

76, 410 


1,  992, 264 

11, 407, 700 

$5.70 


The  export  of  sheep  to  France  from  the  United  States  is  now  temporarily  suspended,  owing  to  the 
exaction  of  the  French  Grovemment  of  a  certificate  from  a  United  States  veterinary  inspector  to 
aeeonipaBj  all  sheep  landed  in  that  country  firom  the  United  States,  which  shall  positively  certify 
that  nooe  of  them  have  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  for  a  period  of  six  weolts  prior  to 
iste  of  shipment.  Owing  to  the  possibility  of  exposure  to  scab,  snch  a  certificate  from  the  Uuit«d 
States  veterinimr  inspectors  can  not  be  given  at  present. 

SWINE,  (a) 


Countries. 


Bngiuoi., 

GcrtBanv 
Italy.... 
AlKiia. 


Alger 
OtSor 


ooontriea. 


Total  nomber  imported 

Tota!  value  in  dollars 

Approximate  average  value  per  head . 


1892. 


12,466 


1,171 
101 

242 


13, 978 

296,800 

$21 


1893. 


6 

22 

354 

732 


1894. 


58 
2 

AS 

5,181 

34,778 


1,114 

24,700 

(122 


40.067 

889,300 

^22 


^aSxolnsive  of  pigs  weighing  15  kilograms  (33.07  pounds)  per  head  or  less. 

PIGS. 
[Weighing  15  kilograms  (33.07  pounds)  or  less  per  head.] 


Homberofpigs 

Value  io  dollars 

Approximate  average  value  i>er  head 


7,403 

17, 200.  00 

$2.30 


1893. 


1894. 


2,902  I 
6,200.00  , 
$2.10 


9,357 

19, 900. 00 

$2.10 


OTHER  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


Animals. 


Holes  and  asses number. 

Gotte sad  kids do... 

Gibs  (hares, rabbits,  etc.) kilograms. 

Tnrtlsa. do... 

Peohiy.............. do... 

PSgMBS do... 

D«ii number. 

Bees number  of  hives. 

Leeches thousands. 


1893. 

1893. 

1894. 

3,053 

2,838 

4,606 

1.358 

731 

l.»U 

91, 959 

73, 032 

44,073 

25, 443 

30,350 

37,097 

933, 866 

868, 668 

1, 247.  077 

1,058,582 

1, 36a,  457 

1, 620, 246 

1,817 

1,777 

2,139 

580 

402 

050 

1,721 

1,094 

1 

3,195 
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Importations  of  animaJa  and  animal  products  into  France  for  the  years  1892,  ISOS,  and 

1894— Continued. 

•     VALUE  OF  OTHER  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


Animals. 


Males  and  aascs 

( ioats  and  kids 

G  anie  (hares,  rabbits,  etc.) 

Turtles 

Poultrj' 

Pigeons 

Dogs 

Bees 

Leeches 

Live  animals,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Total  vnlno  in  francs 

Total  value  in  dollars 


1892. 

1893. 

[        IfO*. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Franct. 

587.800 

747,700 

1,067.330 

16,274 

10,333 

18,910 

312,000 

237,354 

140.162 

25,443 

30. 350 

37,007 

1,587,572 

1,389.869 

1,905,323 

3,009,888 

8,885.852 

4,617.701 

303,400 

355.400 

427.800 

14,500 

12.:tOO 

16.475 

86,050 

43,760 

87.800 

805.009 

826, 131 

1,206.738 

6, 860, 556 

7.539.049 

9.681.396 

1,325,824 

1,455.036 

1,868,501 

SALT  PORK,  HAM,  AND  BACON. 

[In  kilograms  of  2.20402  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Germany 

Itelgiuni 

United  Kingdom. 
Italy 


SwitJicrland 

United  States . . 
Other  countries 


1892. 


862,106 

259, 098 

1,688,664 

24,647 

30,511 

527, 598 

82,287 


1893. 


816, 173 
101,151 
1,334,912 
13, 179 
13,715 
18,802 
11, 972 


Total  quantity  imported . 
Total  value  in  dollars — 


3. 445, 811 
961,200 


2, 390, 904 
671,600 


FRESH  PORK,  BEEF,  AND  OTHER  MEATS. 


1891. 


4.728-l«7 
1,32^,400 


Pork  (fresh)  : 

18»2 

1893 , 

1894 

Beef  (fre.sh)  and  other  fresh  meats: 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Quantities. 


Kilogravis  c/ 
g^046i  IhB. 
1, 044. 014 
660,957 
6,137,456 

2  385,007 
2.021,981 
2, 739, 787 


Yalnes. 


1,000  franet. 

1.253 

826 

7,671 

3,578 
2.932 
3,973 


Dollars. 
24!,8U0 
1S9.400 
1.4SO,dd0 

690.000 

565.  WO 
766.  ftW 


MUTTON  (FRESH). 
[In  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Belgium 

(Jernianv 

Italy...* 

Switzerland 

Argentina 

Other  countries 


1892. 


186,893 
1,333,055 


Total  quantities  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1,119.752 

1,151.205 

223,724 


8,964,629 
1, 300, 800 


1893. 


120,135 
181 

129,332 
813 

257,267 

145,004 


532,400 
169,600 


1894. 


129,421 
135 


127 
i,'466,'083 


1.741,363 
556,500 
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Iuf9riati(m$  of  ammah  and  animal  products  into  France  for  the  years  1802, 1895,  and 

i^Pi— Contiuoed. 


SALTED  MEATS  OF  ALL  KINDS  EXCEPT  HOG  PBODUCT. 
(In  kilogrmms  of  2.20462  pounds  eMh.] 


Countries. 


IB 

TTsited  EJngdi 

UoiMd  States '... 

Arj^cBtiss ................. 

Oilier  oouitiiss 

Total  qoantity  imported 
Total  Taltts  in  dollars... 


1882. 

1893. 

1894. 

17,068 

28,634 

06,874 

21,870 

1,636 

1.313 

10, 070 

7.213 

62,030 

97,971 

1,748 

6,087 

38 

8,643 

143.996 
36,100 

131,016 
31,700 

133. 108 
32,000 

BUTTER. 
[Qnantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Halter,  frsah  or  melted : 

Gsrmsny 

Belgiam' 

Ilsly 

8witaerlsnd 

Other  ooantries 

Total  qasntitj  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars. . . 

Battar.  salted: 

Hethcriaads 

Belgium 

United  Kiagdom 

Italy. ..TTTt. 

Otber  oouotrics 

Total  qoantity  import od 
Total  Tdlue  in  dollai  b . . . 


1892. 


Net  wnght. 

197,917 

2,812,2S2 

900,789 

514, 106 

15,601 


4, 440, 785 
2, 400. 000 


125,416 

272,587 

67,477 

139 

6,027 


470, 645 
181,600 


1883. 


Net  weiffht. 

81,096 

2, 960, 210 

1, 019, 008 

314, 197 

69,846 


1894. 


€hre§i  weight. 


4, 444, 267 
2, 573, 300 


110, 127 

105, 037 

095 

22,187 


238,  346 
101, 100 


8,802,080 
1, 270, 5:i6 


891, 497 


5,464,113 
2, 847,  3U0 


210, 933 
79, 100 


EGGS. 
[Qnantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Buris 

Gfraisay 

Bclgiom 

Amtria-Hongary 

Ilsir 

Tarkey , 

TripoC 

OtiMreountries.. 


Total  quantity  imported. 
Total  Talno  in  dollara — 


1892. 


Net  weight. 

162,457 

484, 370 

2, 404, 076 

104,  8(>8 

1, 082,  212 

723,090 


146, 010 


6, 058, 883 
1, 152, 000 


1898. 


Net  weight. 


660,389 
2, 870, 332 

301,  993 
1,174.216 

467,  760 
98,832 

116,089 


6, 180,  521 
1, 299, 900 


1884. 


QroM  weighL 


8,718,348 
'2,'886,368 


4, 153, 098 


10,8.''^1.815 
2, 115, 300 


195— No.  3- 
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Jmporlations  of  aniinah  and  animal  products  into  France  for  the  yean  1S9S,  1893,  and 

1894— Continued. 


CHEESE. 
[Quantities  in  kilograniB  of  2.20462  poundfl  each.] 


Countries. 


Gennany 

Netherlands 

Bel^i  uni 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Other  conntriea 

Tot4il  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dolltirs... 


1892. 


711,914 

4,215,897 

354.312 

79,211 

600, 572 

6,896,504 

26,759 


12, 385, 169 
3, 25U,  900 


1883. 


847,556 
4.386,506 

259,830 
74,520 

687,878 
5.307,082 
1, 070, 122 


12.  042, 494 
3, 464. 700 


ISM. 


5.106,014 


881,4^7 
5.423.213 
3,2U6,916 


14,622.710 
1007,5(10 


TALLOW. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 


Countries. 


Australasia 

United  SUtos 

Uruguay  

Argentina 

Other  countries 

Total  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars  . . . 


1892. 


1, 840, 112 
4,821,406 
2,440,600 
4.  (161,  002 
1, 360, 000 


14. 530,  022 
1, 710, 600 


1893. 


2,073,041 
5, 339. 289 
526. 578 
5, 083.  621 
4, 438, 102 


17,400,631 
2, 392, 600 


1894. 


466. 48S 

1,702.884 

640, 5» 

5,868,040 
5,430,560 

14,108.524 
1.033,:W 


LARD. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poundM  each.] 


Countries. 


1802. 


Unitwl  Kingdom 

United  States 

Oilier  countries 

Total  qn.nntity  imported 
Total  value  iu  dollars 


1, 522, 454 

18, 764, 796 

2, 130, 010 


22,417.260 
3,  980, 400 


1893. 


420,613 
5, 830, 310 
1, 253, 191 


7,  504, 114 
1,926,100 


MAKGAKINE,  OLEOMAKGARINE,  AND  SIMILAR  PRODUCTS. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Netherlands 

Beljiium 

United  Kingdom 
Other  countries  . 


1892. 


740.538 
392,460 


26.269 


Total  qunntity  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars  . . . 


1, 159, 267 
257,300 


1893. 


663,631 

755,183 

137,344 

32,079 


1,488,237 
359,000 


1894. 


1,242,528 

13,062.810 

2,180,804 


16,486,202 
4,231,900 


1894. 


1,115.913 
269.200 
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Imp^rtatums  of  animals  and  animal  products  into  France  for  the  years  1892, 1893,  and 

i^P/— Continued. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 
[Qnantitics  in  kilograms  of  2.20482  pounds  each.] 


Conniries. 


GcnDsoj. 


Anfltru-Hoiifiuy 

SpUB 

ItdT 

Svi'taerland 

OCfatr  conntriee . . 


Tocal  quantity  imported . 
Total  valae  in  doUars . . . 


1892. 


134,730 

221, 040 

95,299 

13, 070 

SOB.  020 


10.899 


844,570 
391,200 


1893. 

1894. 

OS,  583 

201,038 
114.017 

858,320 
1.228 
7,223 

748,009 
331.200 

984. 93H 
437, 100 

CANNED  MEATS. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


C<mn  tries. 


rrned  Sisgd<Hn 

DulsdStatea 

Umgnsy 

Arj^tiDa 

Xev  Caledonia 

Sainte-Uarie  (Madagascar) . 
OikST  eouutrieB 


Ti4al  qnantity  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars  . . . 


1892. 


822,083 
682,494 
4,903,254 
471.400 
531,003 
rJ3,348 


47,883 


7,871,015 
2, 278. 800 


1893. 


19,832 
84.400 
89,327 


1,007,291 

1,080,129 

9.081 


2, 329, 920 
584,000 


1804. 


4.191,849 
1, 051, 700 


SAUSAGE  CASINGS,  FRESH,  DRIED,  OR  SALTED. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20482  pounds  each.] 


GemsnT. 

United  Kingdom, 
rutted  SUtM.... 

Belglam 

Otlwrcoontries.. 


Countries. 


Total  qoantity  imported. 
Total  Talne  in  dollars  . . . 


1892. 


93.326 

130. 129 

59, 573 


101.360 


450. 388 
108,700 


1893. 


94,924 
104,  SH- 
OO, 884 
70, 437 
128, 341 


450,097 
115, 200 


1894. 


492, 897 
123,700 
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Importations  of  animaU  and  animal  products  into  France  for  the  years  1892, 18^^,  tutd 

1894 — Cou  tinned. 

OTHER  ANIMAL  PKODUCTS. 


Pigeons,  dressed : 

1892 

3893 

1894 

Gbune,  dressed : 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Game,  canned : 

1892 

1893 

1894 

PAt^  dn  foie  gras: 

1892 

1803 

1894 

Meat  extract: 

1892 •.... 

1893 

1894 

Pork  butchers*  monts  (sausai^es,  etc.)  (charc^tc^^ic) 

1892  

1893 

1894 


Qnantltj. 


KUogrvms. 
18,578 
24,315 
49,627 

1,728,350 
1,893,836 
2,192,824 

4.894 
1,235 
2,188 

38,132 
45,886 
46,896 

127.188 
223,272 
240,851 

427.488 
514.775 
687,940 


Tal 


DoUar*. 

17, 
34,506 

734,000 
767, 


6. 608 
1,480 
2,969 


88.600 
^686 


387,168 
416,908 

906,380 
248,488 
888,808 


THE  IMPORTATION  OF   AMERICAN  PORK. 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  into  France  of  American  salted 
pork,  hams,  and  bacon  lasted  from  February  18, 1881,  until  December 
3, 1881.  During  that  period  the  interdiction  of  American  pork  was  the 
subject  of  a  long  chapter  of  tedious  diplomatic  correspondence,  which 
resulted  finally  in  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  French  Legislature, 
amending  their  general  custom-house  tariff  law  of  May  7,  1881,  viz, 
^<  Salted  pork,  hams,  and  bacon,  25  francs  per  100  kilos,  or  $4.82^  per 
220.462  pounds,"  upon  which  the  late  President  Carnot,  on  December 
4, 1891,  issuetl  the  following  decree: 

Article*  1.  Salted  pork  meats  from  the  United  States  oan  be  imported  into  FraDca 
at  points  to  be  fixed  by  subsequent  decree. 

Art.  2.  Before  discharge  of  cargo,  the  importers  mnst  produce  for  each  shipment 
a  certificate  from  the  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  inspection  of  the  slaughterhouses,  certiiy- 
ing  that  the  meats  are  from  healthy  animals  and  suitable  for  human  food.  Thu 
boxes  must  bear  the  official  stamp  of  this  inspector.  No  shipment  can  be  admitted 
which  does  not  comply  with  these  requirements. 

Art.  3.  After  their  discharge  these  meats  shall  be  examined  by  sanitary  inspectoFS 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and  instructed  to  make  sure  of  their 
healthy  condition  and  of  their  being  properly  salted.  All  meat  found  unwholesome 
shall  be  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  these  inspectors. 

Art.  4.  The  custom-house  shall  permit  the  meats  mentioned  in  article  1  to  enter 
the  t-erritory  of  the  Republic  only  after  seeing  the  certificate  of  the  inspectors  pro- 
vided for  by  article  3,  certifying  that  the  meats  have  been  found  to  be  healthy  and 
suitable  for  public  consumption. 

Art.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  inspection  prescribed  by  article  3  shall  be  paid  by 
the  importers,  according  to  a  tax  fixed  by  a  decree  issued  on  the  proposal  of  the 
minister  of  agriculture  on  the  advice  of  the  consultation  committee  on  epixootico. 
This  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  custom-house  coUectors. 
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AST.  6.  The  decrees  of  the  ]8th  of  Febrnary,  1881,  and  of  the  28th  of  December, 
1883,  are  repealed,  as  well  as  all  other  regulations  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  this 
]ire0eDt  decree. 

Art.  7.  The  minister  of  agricnltnre,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  minister  of 
eoDimeree,  indnstry,  and  the  colonies,  and  the  minister  of  finance  are  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree,  which  will  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1892. 

FRENCH  COTTON  SPINDLES. 

A  late  semiofficial  estimate  makes  the  number  of  cotton  gspindles  in 
France  5,000,000.  At  the  end  of  1890  there  existed  about  4,000,000 
eottOD  spindles,  according  to  official  statistics,  and  the  results  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  northern  and  eastern  industrial  syndicates  show 
that  since  1800  the  number  of  spindles  has  increased  by  300,000  in  the 
north  and  388,000  in  the  east,  showing  an  increase  in  these  two  regions 
alone  of  nearly  700,000  spindles.  The  increase  of  the  Eouen  district  is 
estimated  at  50,000  spindles,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  in  the 
irhole  of  Normandy  and  in  the  other  districts  of  the  west  and  south 
fioml890  to  1893  reached  about  200,000  spindles,  and  the  whole  increase 
of  the  French  spinning  industry  in  four  years  may,  therefore,  be  esti- 
mated at  900,000  spindles.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  spindles  in  the  various  European  countries: 

EstiiDftted: 

Belgium 1,250,000 

SwitzerUnd 1,200,000 

Austria 4,000,000 

Rnniji : 5,600,000 

Official: 

United  Kingdom 53,641,062 

Prnssia 1,344,260 

AlMce-Lorraiue 1,400,000 

Bavaria 1,165,636 

Saxony 1,331,427 

Wnrtemberg 435,885 

Baden 395,134 

United  States  (1893-94),  estimated 15,700,000 

TOBACCO  MONOPOLY  AND  MANUFACTURE  IN  FRANCE. 

By  imperial  decrees  dated,  respectively,  December  9, 1810,  and  Janu- 
ary 12,  1811,  it  was  ordained  that,  in  view  of  a  more  equitable  and 
prodoctive  system  of  revenue  and  to  protect  and  encourage  the  inter- 
ests  of  French  agriculturists,  for  the  future  the  purchase  of  tobacco 
and  fabrication  and  sale  (whether  wholesale  or  retail)  of  manufactures 
of  tobacco  should  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  administration  of  indi- 
rect taxes  (B^gie  des  Droits  XJnis)  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Empire. 
Buying  or  fabricating  tobacco  any  other  than  that  grown  within  the 
Empire  was  prohibited,  excepting  one-fifteenth  part,  which  might  be 
obtained  from  abroad.    The  prices  that  the  K^gie  would  pay  for  the 
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coming  crop  were  fixed  and  announced  by  the  Ist  of  January  of  each 
year,  and  the  tobacco  was  divided  into  three  classes — good,  mediam, 
and  bad — each  having  its  predetermined  price. 

By  subsequent  decrees,  ordinances,  and  laws  the  monopoly  has  been 
prolonged  from  time  to  time,  usually  at  intervals  of  ten  years.  It  is 
now  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  minister  of  finance,  and  has 
been  thoroughly  reorganized;  a  corps  of  scientific  agents  was  selected 
and  regulations  for  its  recruitment  from  among  the  graduates  of  the 
polytechnic  school  were  issued.  The  graduates  are  appointed  under 
the  name  of  ^^ing^nieurs  aux  tabacs,^  and  have  to  undergo  a  subse- 
quent course  of  two  years'  study  and  practice  in  the  laboratories  and 
manufactories,  after  which  a  career  of  promotion  is  opened  to  them, 
depending  entirely  upon  their  ability  and  merit  for  its  extent,  followed 
by  a  pension  in  old  age. 

By  means  of  this  excellent  civil  service  France  has  obtained  not  only 
capable,  conscientious,  and  useful  servants,  but  the  products  of  its  fac- 
tories have  steadily  improved,  and  to  it,  without  doubt,  a  large  degree 
of  its  financial  success  must  be  attributed. 

Full  and  important  information  in  respect  to  the  B^gie  can  be  found 
in  the  Consular  Beports  on  Commerce,  Manufactures,  etc.,  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  United  States  for  November,  1880,  part  2. 

According  to  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation  Compar<^  for 
1896,  the  gross  and  net  receipts  derived  from  the  tobacco  R^gie,  the 
expenses,  and  revenue  per  capita  for  the  year  1892  were  as  follows: 


Gross  re- 
ceipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Net  receipts. 

Popalfttion. 

Revenue  per 
capita. 

1892 

Dollan. 
42, 179, 384. 89 

Dollars. 
12,730,859 

Dollan. 
59, 904, 714 

Number. 
88, 343, 192 

DoOart. 
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Quantities  of  tobacco  imported  into  France  for  the  years  1893,  1893,  and  1894,  showing 

the  principal  countries  of  supply. 

TOBACCO  (LEAF  AND  STEM). 
[In  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


United  States.. 

Algeria 

Otner  countries 


Countries. 


Total  quantities  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1892. 


10, 508, 930 
1,970,008 
4, 262, 053 


22.830,991 
5,287,000 


12.565,842 
2,635,554 
4, 277, 566 


19,478,962 
4.624,100 


1894. 


13,885,038 
1,005.041 
5,816,192 


21,306,  a» 
5,058.000 


KKKATUM. 


.         .  .S  under  «'  (;ro..  reco^^.^.  "  aerivcd  from  the  tobacco  Re^ie,  for  "  aoUai. 
42!]?^)!;i^H!^^V^^"  dollars  72,^^ 
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QmanHtiet  of  tobacco  imported  into  France  for  ike  years  1892,  1S9$,  and  1894. 

TOBACCO  (MANUFACTURES  OF). 
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Claasification. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Cican: 

IBK 

Hundredt. 

164,929 

140,043 

96,663 

Kilogramt. 

60,870 

30.993 

13,846 

7,978 
6,707 
6,229 

1,000  franea. 
4,107 
3,:<05 
2,281 

1,013 
642 
287 

68 
68 
64 

DoOara. 
7W,700 

1898 

637.900 

1894 

440,206 

OarettM: 

ue 

196,500 

am 

123,900 

|»4 

55,400 

Otberaumiifactiircs  of  tobacGO: 

1892 

13,100 

1C6I 

13, 100 

18M 

12, 400 

SUGAR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  sugar 
imported  into  France  during  the  five  years  1890-1894,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  prod  need  in  France  during  the  corresponding  five  campaigns: 

Production  and  importation  of  sugar. 
[QuamUUee  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.] 


ImiMrta. 

Production  of  refined 
sugar. 

Years. 

Haw  augar 

from 

French 

coloniea. 

Cane  sugar 

from 

foreifsn 

countries. 

Beet  sugar 

from 

foreign 

countries. 

"Ver- 
geoises." 

Kefined 
sugars. 

Cam- 
paign 
years. 

Quantity 

in  metric 

tons. 

190 

113,808 
106, 610 
106.627 
110.884 
115,619 
1 

37,719 
58. 5M) 
65,194 
33,351 
55,208 

559 
991 
180 
708 
434 

214 

22 

43 

161 

572 

2,674 
2.396 
2,047 
2, 325 
2,034 

1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 

616, 889 

Uii 

57H.  109 

18B! 

52:i,  366 

un :: 

514, 788 

UM 

a  710, 000 

a  Estimated. 
MONEY,  WEIGHTS,   AND  MEASURES. 

The  monetary  union  between  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
ItaJy  was  formed  in  1865,  and  was  joined  by  Greece  in  1808.  The  con- 
vention was  renewed  in  1878, 1885,  and  1890,  and,  unless  again  renewed, 
▼ill  end  in  1895. 

The  countries  in  the  union  have  their  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness,  and  each  in  its  public  offices  accepts  pay- 
ment in  the  coin — gold  or  (with  the  limitation  stated  below)  silver—of 
the  others.  When  the  terra  of  the  convention  expires,  each  may  return 
to  each  of  the  others  the  silver  money  which  it  has  received  from  them, 
respectively,  and  must  accept  its  own  silver  coin  in  return,  or,  if  the 
supply  of  this  is  insufficient,  be  repaid  in  gold. 

The  coinage  system  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  is  folio \red  also  in 
Knland,  Boumania,  Servia,  Spain,  and,  partially,  in  several  of  the 
South  American  Republics. 

The  franc  of  100  centimes  is  of  the  value  of  19.3  cents. 
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Oold  coins  in  common  use  are  20,  10,  and  5  franc  pieces.  The 
20-franc  gold  piece  weighs  6.4516  grams,  900  fine,  and  this  coutaius 
5.80645  grams  of  fine  gold. 

Silver  coins  are  5,  2, 1,  and  i  franc  pieces.  The  5-franc  silver  piece 
weighs  25  grams,  900  fine,  and  this  contains  22.5  grams  of  fine  silver. 
The  franc  piece  weighs  5  grams,  835  fine,  and  contains  4.175  grams  of 
fine  silver. 

Bronze  coins  are  10  and  5  centime  pieces. 

There  is  a  doable  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the  ratio  being 
theoretically  15J  to  1.  Of  silver  coins,  however,  only  5-franc  pieces  are 
legal  tender,  and  of  these  the  free  coinage  has  been  suspended  since 
1876. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  use  in  France,  which 
was  the  first  country  to  adopt  the  same.  Equivalents  are  found  ou  the 
fourth  page  of  the  cover  of  this  bulletin. 
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(Report  of  Mr.  John  M.  Wiley,  consul  at  Bordeaux,  France.) 

[BoTcleanx,  ou  the  Garonne/  60  miles  from  its  month  and  359  miles  sonth-sonthwest 
of  Paris,  is  the  third  seaport  in  importance  in  France.  It  has  a  magnificent 
harbor,  in  which  1,200  ships  of  the  largest  size  can  ride  at  anchor  at  one  time. 
Bordeaux  is  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  most  important  wine-growing  regions 
in  the  world,  the  production  of  the  Bordeaux  district  amounting  in  1S94  to  do 
less  than  859,166,000  gallons.  The  indnstries  of  the  city  include  the  manufac- 
ture of  brandy  and  other  spirits,  sugar,  tobacco,  vinegar,  paper,  earthenware, 
casks,  bottles,  chemicals,  etc. ;  its  principal  exports  being  wine,  brandy,  dried 
fruits,  lace,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  vinegar.  Its  largest  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain  and  South  America.    Population :  In  1872,  190,682;  in  1891,  252,415.] 

The  various  articles  mentioned  in  the  circular  of  December  24, 1894, 
which  was  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1  of  this  series,  are  all,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  sold  in  this  market.  The  exceptions  are  glucose,  oleomar- 
garine, raw  cotton,  cotton  seed,  cotton-seed  oil,  oil  cake^  and  cottolene. 
There  would  be  no  sale  for  raw  cotton  at  this  port  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  no  manufactories  of  textile  goods  in  this  district,  such  industry 
being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  north  and  east  of  France. 

COTTON  AND  COTTON-SBBD  OIL. 

I  doubt,  also,  if  there  would  be  a  market  for  cotton  seed,  oil  cake, 
cottolene,  or  other  compound  cooking  fats  made  from  cotton  seed,  unless 
thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  by  American  manufacturers  in  adver- 
tising and  pushing  the  same.  The  French  arc  extremely  fastidious  in 
their  cooking,  and  are  highly  prejudiced  against  American  lard,  which 
they  claim  to  be  inferior  to  the  French  article.  Personally,!  think  the 
former  quite  equal  in  quality  to  the  latter,  but  French  ideas  onoeestab- 
shed  are  changed  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  implements,  for  instance,  the  Gallic  farmer 
uses  to-day  tlie  same  sort  of  a  plow  that  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Bomans;  his  scythe  looks  like  some  rude  tool  made  by  the  aborigines, 
while  modern  improvements,  as  applied  to  dwelling  houses,  heating, 
etc.,  are  quite  unknown.  The  French  peasant  is  behind  the  age,  and 
strenuously  resists  all  efforts  to  bring  him  up  to  date.  I  have  known 
many  American  manufacturers  to  be  impressed  while  traveling  in 
France  with  the  field  apparently  open  to  them  for  the  introduction  of 
their  goods.  But  when,  later  on,  they  tried  to  introduce  them,  they 
found  that  few  if  any  sales  could  be  effected.  I  do  not  make  these 
observations  to  discourage  American  producers,  but  merely  with  a 
deshre  to  acquaint  them  with  the  actual  condition  of  affairs. 

CEREALS. 

As  to  cereals,  France  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  United 
States  for  her  supply,  the  demand  fluctuating  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  harvested  in  her  own  country.  In  1894,  for  example,  the 
wheat  crop  of  France  was  very  large,  so  that  very  little  of  that  grain 
was  shipped  here  from  America.  The  contrary  may  be  the  case  this 
year. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

There  have  been  from  time  to  time  a  few  American  cattle  shipped  to 
Bordeaux,  but  merely  as  an  experiment.  The  prices  paid  did  not  cover 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

A  first  quality  bullock  sells  in  this  market  at  $17  for  every  100  kilo- 
grams, or  220.462  pounds,  live  weight;  a  second  quality  animal  for  (16, 
and  a  third  quality  for  (15  per  100  kilograms.  A  flrst  quality  calf 
sell8  for  $20,  a  second  quality  for  $19,  and  a  third  quality  for  $18,  for 
every  220.462  pounds.  The  price  paid  for  sheep  is  identical  with  that 
paid  for  calves. 

The  price  paid*  for  first  quality  ham  and  bacon  is  50  cents  for  2.2 
poQDds. 

Corned  beef  is  25  cents  and  lard  38  cents  per  2.2  pounds. 

No  meats  are  canned  in  Bordeaux,  though  pat6  de  foie  gras,  game, 
aDd  other  delicacies  are  put  up  in  tins  and  sold  at  rather  a  high 
figure. 

LIQUORS  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Beer  is  sold  at  26  cents  a  gallon,  brandy  at  about  $1  a  quart,  and 
pure  wines  at  prices  varying  from  (5  cents  a  quart  to  $20aquart,accord- 
iog  to  age  and  quality.  A  fair,  ordinary  wine  can  be  obtained  for  about 
10  cents  a  quart. 
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The  price  of  cheese  is  f  32  for  220.462  pounds,  and  that  of  butter  $28 
for  the  same  quantity. 

Everything  in  France  is  sold  by  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  Solid  materials  are  sold  by  the  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  or 
by  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds).  Smoking  tobacco  is  sold  at  $2^ 
for  2.2  pounds,  or,  say,  $1.13  a  pound.  Flaxseed  sells  at  $8  and  clover 
seed  at  932  per  220.462  pounds. 

FRUITS. 

The  price  of  fruits  in  this  market  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States,  but  fruits,  as  well  as  vegetables,  can  be 
preserved  here  more  cheaply  than  in  America,  for  the  reason  that 
labor  is  cheaper.  Fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  however,  are  somewhat 
high  in  price,  for  the  reason  that  sugar  itself,  from  the  fact  of  its  pay- 
ing a  high  internal-revenue  duty,  is  dear.  Most  fruit  packed  here  is 
put  up  in  glass  bottles  and  not  in  cans.  As  for  preserved  or  canned 
fish,  meats,  etc.,  there  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  there  still  is,  and 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  market  for  certain  American  prodacts. 
Canned  salmon  and  lobster  are  sold  here  in  large  quantities  and  are 
very  much  apx)reciated,  while  I  believe  that  a  still  larger  business  can 
yet  be  done  in  this  direction. 

suggestions. 

The  proper  way — in  fact,  the  only  way — for  American  producers  to 
market  their  products  in  France  is  to  send  over  a  salesman  or  repre- 
sentative, or  to  select  in  France  itself  a  traveling  salesman  to  sell  their 
goods.  It  is  almost  useless  to  write  to  retail  dealers.  The  French,  as 
before  stated,  are  reluctant  to  accept  anything  that  is  new,  and  prod- 
ucts of  every  description  must  in  a  certain  measure  be  forced  upon 
them.  I  doubt  if  the  sale  of  American  grain  can  be  increased  here 
beyond  the  demand,  because  the  French  naturally  prefer  to  consume 
their  own  products;  but  1  do  believe  that  there  is  a  market  for  cheese, 
canned  meats,  ham,  bacon,  lard,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  and  certain 
seeds.  Money  must  necessarily  be  spent  in  advertising  and  iDtrodn- 
cing  any  one  of  these  articles.  As  for  tobacco,  the  French  Government, 
which  has  a  •monox)oly  of  its  manufacture  and  sale,  already  buys  a 
large  quantity  from  the  United  States,  sending  a  number  of  its  agents 
over  every  year  for  that  i)urpose.  American  cigarettes  and  smoking 
tobacco  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  larger  French  cities,  but  the  duty 
on  these  articles  is  so  high  that  their  sale  is  comparatively  limited. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamships  running  direct  from  New  York  to  Bor- 
deaux, so  that  facilities  in  this  direction  are  already  offered  to  American 
exporters. 

I  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  make  suggestions  to  any 
persons  desirous  of  opening  up  trade  with  this  part  of  France.  I  think, 
however,  that  I  have  fully  outlined  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  intro- 
ducing American  goodp 
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COGNAC. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Frederick  Fitz  Gerald,  consul  at  Cognac,  France.) 

[The  chief  indastry  of  Cognic  is  the  distillatiou  of  the  famous  brandy  to  which  the 
city  gives  its  name,  and  of  which  it  prodnces  annually  about  6,000  butts,  or  over 
600,000  gallons.    Population  in  1872, 12,950;  in  1891, 17,052.] 

No  direct  importations  of  any  importance  are  made  into  this  consular 
district,  as  there  are  no  important  seaports.  The  territory  is  agricnl- 
taral  and  largely  self-supporting,  and  whatever  is  wanting  is  obtained 
from  the  seaports  of  Bordeaux  and  Havre. 

Horses  are  bought  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  are  tfot  imported; 
males  are  bought  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  sheep  and  cattle  abound  in 
the  district. 

Ronr  is  obtained  principally  from  the  millers  of  Bordeaux,  who  import 
it  in  part  Oats  are  selling  at  $2  per  100  pounds,  and  corn  at  $2.50  per 
M(ck  of  160  i>oands. 

Both  cheese  and  butter  of  excellent  quality  are  made  in  the  district, 
and  not  imported.    Some  of  it  is  obtained  in  Brittany. 

Canned  meats  are  easily  obtainable  at  the  adjacent  seaports. 

Cotton  goods  are  procured  from  the  great  manufacturing  centers  in 
the  north  of  France,  such  as  Lille  and  Rouen. 

Tobacco,  being  a  monopoly  of  the  Government,  is  not  imported. 

Canned  fruits  come  from  the  large  seaports,  such  as  Bordeaux. 

Liqaors  are  produced  in  the  district  and  are  largely  exported.  Cider 
is  obtained  from  Normandy  and  Brittany. 

French  seeds  are  preferred  to  those  of  other  countries,  and  are  not 
an  item  of  direct  importation.  In  the  matter  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  farmers  of  this  district  still  continue  to  use  the  primitive 
articles  used  by  their  forefathers.  If  they  could  be  persuaded  to  use 
modern  American  plows,  harrows,  etc.,  it  would  undoubtedly  save  them 
mnch  time  and  labor,  but  their  prejudices  are  strong  and  they  seem  to 
prefer  old  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  labor  being  cheap  and 
their  objection  to  a  first  outlay  of  money  proverbial. 


(licport  of  Mr.  Cicero  Brotcn,  vice-consul  at  ITarre,  France.) 

[Havre,  the  second  seaport  of  France  (exceeded  in  iiuportauce  only  by  Marseilles),  is 
situated  on  the  northwest  coast,  143  miles  from  Paris.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world,  and  one-fifth  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  France 
passes  through  it.  Havre  has  shipbnilding  yards,  cannon  foundries,  sugar  and 
oil  refineries,  flour  mills,  machine  and  dye  works,  and  other  industrial  estab- 
lishmeuts.  Its  imports  include  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  coffee,  coal,  sugar,  hides, 
petroletira,  and  other  raw  products,  and  its  exports  wine,  brandy,  silks,  ribbons, 
millinery,  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  chinaware,  and  other  French  productions, 
Popalation:  In  1876,  85,407;  in  1891,  116,369.] 
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ANIMALS. 

Cattle. — There  is  a  large  consumption  of  beef  cattle,  cows,  and  calves, 
the  product  mainly  of  the  country,  and  the  retail  prices  are  aboat  as 
follows:  Boasting  joints,  25  cents  per  pound;  soup  meat,  18  to  20 
cents  per  pCTind. 

Horses, — The  horses  used  in  this  consular  district  are  raised  in  the 
district.  A  choice  draft  horse,  weighing  in  working  order  1,400  pounds, 
is  worth  at  the  farm  (250.    A  horse  for  a  hack  is  worth  about  $100. 

Sheep. — The  sheep  which  are  consumed  in  the  consular  district  are 
raised  in  the  district.  The  retail  price  of  the  whole  carcass  woold  be 
about  20  cents  per  pound. 

Mules. — There  are  none  raised  or  used  in  this  district 

CEREALS. 

Wheat. — ^The  consumption  of  wheat  is  very  large,  and  mainly  of  the 
product  of  the  district.  When  there  is  a  short  crop  the  deficiency  is 
mainly  supplied  from  the  Pacific  Slope  of  the  United  States.  The 
price  is  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  with  the  freight  and 
$1.35  duty  per  220.462  pounds  added. 

Corn. — In  Havre  and  Rouen  there  is  a  small  consumption  of  com  in 
the  shape  of  feed  for  horses,  and  in  the  latter  city  a  good  deal  of  com 
is  distilled.    It  comes  mainly  from  the  Eiver  Plate  in  South  America. 

Oats. — The  consumption  is  quite  large,  and  the  supply  is  mainly 
the  product  of  the  district.  There  are,  however,  imx>ortation8  from 
Norway  and  Sweden,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  short  home  crop. 
There  is  practically  no  iiour  or  meal  imported  into  this  district 

DAIBY  PEODUOTS. 

Butter  and  cheese. — The  consumption  of  butter  and  cheese  is  consid- 
erable, and  the  supply  is  mainly  the  product  of  the  district.  There  is, 
however,  a  moderate  importation  of  cheese  from  Holland. 

MEATS. 

The  meats  consumed  in  this  consular  district  are  mainly  produced  in 
the  district.  The  chief  exception  is  mutton,  which  comes  here  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  cold-storage  chambers  of  steamers  from  the 
River  Plate.  Hams,  bacon,  and  oleomargarine  come  from  the  United 
States  in  considerable  quantities. 

COTTON. 

The  importation  of  raw  cotton  is  quite  extensive,  and  is  mainly  from 
the  United  States.  So  far  there  has  been  little  or  no  importation  of 
cotton  seed.  Cottonseed  oil  is  imported  in  moderate  quantity,  wholly 
from  the  United  States.  The  art  of  preparing  it  in  that  conntry  is  so 
superior  that  none  but  the  American  article  can  be  sold.    There  is  some 
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importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  cake^  but  the  production  of  rape  seed 
and  the  consumption  of  rape-seed  oil  in  this  district  is  large,  so  there 
IB  a  fall  supply  of  rape  seed  meal.  There  is  a  considerable  importation 
of  oottoleue,  or  of  the  compounds  of  cooking  fats  into  which  cottolene 
enters. 

TOBACCO. 

Unmannfactared  tobacco  comes  mainly  from  the  (Jnited  States. 
Tliere  is,  however,  some  imported  from  Turkey  and  Sumatra. 

FRUITS. 

This  consular  district  is  essentially  a  fruit  country.  Apples  abound, 
and  there  are  two  kinds,  eating  apples,  as  they  may  be  called,  and  cider 
apples.  The  latter  seem  to  the  eye  inferior,  and  to  the  taste  they  are 
disagreeable,  bat  they  make  the  best  cider,  which  is  in  this  district  the 
drink  of  the  people  of  all  classes.  From  1889  to  1892  there  was  a 
bilure  of  the  apple  crop,  which  gave  rise  to  a  large  importation  of  dried 
apples  from  the  United  States,  from  which  the  people  made  cider. 
There  are  some  dried  peaches  and  apricots  regularly  imported  from 
California  at  a  moderate  price.  It  would  seem  that  the  consumption 
should  ini^^ase.  The  consumption  of  imported  canned  fruit  is  limited. 
There  are  large  quantities  of  fruit  put  up  in  glass  in  the  interior  and 
south  of  France.  What  in  America  are  called  English  walnuts  grow 
all  over  France,  and  are  largely  consumed.  Chestnuts  also  are  used, 
but  they  do  not  grow  in  this  district. 

LIQUORS. 

Wiues,  mainly  the  growth  of  the  south  of  France  and  of  Algiers,  are 
largely  consumed.  Brandy  has  the  same  source  of  supply.  Cider  is 
treated  under  the  head  of  apples.  Beer,  mainly  of  light  quality  (light 
in  alcohol),  is  made  in  the  district.  There  are,  however,  moderate 
importations  from  Munich,  Strasburg,  and  Great  Britain. 

SEEDS.  . 

Some  clover  seed,  mainly  from  the  United  States,  is  imported  into 
this  district. 

Flaxseed. — ^There  is  some  flaxseed  raised  in  this  district,  but.impor- 
tatioas  from  India,  Eussia,  and  the  Biver  Plate  are  quite  large. 
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NICE. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Wilburn  B,  Hall,  consul  at  JS'tcf,  France.) 

■ 

[Nice  is  u  town  on  the  south  coast  of  France,  140  jniles  eaat  by  north  of  Marseillee, 
and  110  miles  southwest  of  Genoa,  Italy.  It  exports  olive  oil,  wine,  and  silk, 
and  its  manufactures  include  artistic  pottery,  macaroni,  perfumery,  wax,  and 
preserved  fruits.    Population:  In  1872,  42,363;  in  1891,  74,250.] 

This  consular  district,  embracing,  besides  Nice,  the  agencies  of 
Cannes,  Mentone,  Monaco,  and  necessarily  the  outlying  and  adjacent 
towns  where  there  are  no  agencies,  contains  no  harbor  of  commercial 
importance.  Villefranche  is  a  resort  of  naval  squadrons.  Perhaps  the 
lines  of  steamships  which  ply  between  New  York  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean may  in  time  make  use  of  its  security  and  deep  water,  or  the 
harbor  of  Nice,  which  is  smaller,  as  a  port  of  call.  If  so,  this  would 
create  conditions  which  would  increase  largely  the  commercial  relations 
between  this  part  of  southern  France  and  the  United  States. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  INTRODUCING  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

As  stated  in  a  former  report  (Extension  of  Markets  for  American 
Wheat,  etc.),  I  regard  the  want  of  direct  communication  by  large 
vessels  running  regulai*ly  as  the  only  substantial  reason  why  a  mutu- 
ally advantageous  commerce  between  this  part  of  southern  France  aud 
the  United  States  does  not  now  exist.  That  such  a  commerce,  once 
begun  under  favoring  circumstances  and  fostered  by  the  natural  laws 
of  trade  and  watched  by  the  keen  eyes  of  interest,  would  grow,  is  but 
to  repeat  history.  The  wine,  oil,  olives,  and  perfumery,  besides  many 
other  products  of  industry  of  this  part  of  France,  would  more  rapidly 
seek  exchange  for  our  grain  and  other  food  products,  as  well  as  our 
manifold  manufactures,  which  with  us  are  articles  of  daily  necessity. 
The  large  number  of  letters  which  I  receive  at  all  times  from  the  United 
States  inquiring  as  to  the  possibilities  of  introducing  the  various  manu- 
factures which  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  American  manufacturers 
and  inventors  so  abundantly  supply  to  our  home  and  other  markets, 
indicates  that  only  channels  are  needed  through  which  to  transact 
mutual  and  profitable  exchanges  of  national  wealth  and  industry. 
With  these  channels  supplied  and  secured,  including  those  other  abso- 
lutely necessary  conditions,  such  as  agents  of  commercial  houses  actu- 
ally on  the  ground  to  represent  the  interests  involved,  to  give  quick 
and  reliable  data  to  tlie  houses  represented,  to  show  and  explain  sam- 
ples, to  advertise  in  French  as  they  do  at  home  in  English,  to  quote 
prices,  to  note  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  'and,  in  short, 
to  keenly  watch  the  conditions  of  trade  here  just  as  they  do  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  this  part  of  southern  France  would  offer  new  and 
broad  fields  of  supply  to  the  products  of  American  industry.  And 
not  only  to  merchants  and  exporters  of  agricultural  supplies  is  this 
opportunity  presented,  but  to  the  manufacturer,  the  inventor,  and  the 
purveyor  of  those  numberless  articles  of  common  life  which  Americans 
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prodace,  and  which  the  average  American  regards  as  a  necessity  in 
daily  life.  YHien  I  state  that  not  one  agent  charged  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  wonderfal  sources  of  commercial  or  manufacturing  or  food 
industries,  not  one  commission  agent  or  house  purely  representative  of 
American  commercial  interests,  charged  with  pushing  exchanges  of 
our  products,  or  of  making  known  what  doubtless  could  be  so  exchanged 
in  tliis  part  of  Europe,  is  known  in  this  greatest  of  all  foreign  resorts, 
where  all  the  world  at  certain  times  congregates,  where  the  intelligent 
eyes  of  all  lauds  and  cities  of  high  appreciation  gather  in  their  experi- 
ences of  all  nations  and  their  resources,  it  is  no  longer  strange,  I  think, 
that  bat  little  commerce  relatively  exists  between  this  special  part  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Our  people  are  too  progressive,  too 
energetic,  and  too  sensible  of  the  laws  of  trade  to  fail  to  appreciate 
these  facts.  I  respectfully  submit  them  to  those  who  feel  an  interest 
m  the  matters  of  which  I  write,  trusting  tht^t,  the  conditions  being  merely 
HQggested,  such  steps  may  be  taken  by  those  who  are  interested,  and 
who  are  eminently  great  in  meeting  with  wisdom  all  conditions  neces- 
sary to  their  own  and  the  world's  good.  It  would  be  strange  fatuity 
which  would  lead  a  consul  to  imagine  that  he  could  create  conditions  of 
commerce  by  official  action  alone;  he  can  only  see  where  they  exist  and 
urge  them  upon  those  who  have  personal  interests  in  the  matter.  And 
even  then,  as  no  man  can  be  au  expert  in  all  matters,  even  a  conscien- 
tious and  educated  consul  earnestly  desirous  of  serving  his  country  and 
his  fellow-citizens  can  not  take  the  place  of  actual  experts  in  the  innu- 
merable branches  of  trade  and  commerce  whose  interests  make  them 
ever  keenly  sensitive  to  the  laws  and  conditions  of  their  own  special 
industry.  The  manifold  interests  of  the  industries  of  our  country 
require  that  individual  interest  in  each  case  should  come  to  the  front 
to  engage  actively  in  the  great  contest  of  a  world's  competition. 

Besides  the  ports  of  Villefranche  and  Nice,  already  alluded  to,  there 
are  the  smaller  ports  of  Mentone,  Monaco,  Antiles,  Cannes,  and  others 
n«edby  the  Mediterranean  coasting  trade,  by  coast  tishing  smacks  and 
yachts,  besides  other  vessels  bringing  from  the  northern  part  of  Europe 
coal,  lumber,  codfish,  etc. 

^0  direct  imx>ortations  of  American  goods  have  been  received  for 
years  through  the  custom-house  here.  Such  goods,  when  they  do  reach 
this  part  of  France,  are  in  no  way  known  to  the  public  as  American, 
being  received  at  other  large  French  ports,  where  they  are  cleared.  If 
8uch  goods,  then,  reach  this  portion  of  the  country  at  all,  they  come 
without  being  introduced  as  American,  having  been  brought  by  dealers 
in  other  large  commercial  cities  of  France  in  the  ordinary  channels  of 
internal  trade,  and  are  unknown  as  peculiarly  the  products  of  our 
country.  The  consumer  and  the  general  retail  dealer  make  no  inquiry 
Mto  the  place  where  such  goods  are  produced,  or  whence  they  come, 
whether  from  America  or  elsewhere,  which  fact  necessarily  tends  to 
prevent  special  demands  on  the  part  of  purchasers  for  goods  as  purely 
American. 
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the  consumption  op  farm  products. 

There  is  a  fair  consumption  of  the  products  named,  except  canned 
meats,  which  have  not  as  yet  an  appreciative  demand,  and  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  seed.  There  are  no  manufacturers  of  cotton  or  cotton-seed 
oil.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  all  forms  and  the  regulations  as  to 
its  sale  are  entirely  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Government  here. 

SOURCES  OF  COMMERCIAL  SUPPLY. 

Consumers  in  this  district  depend  generally  on  the  products  of  the 
country.  The  exception  is  wheat,  which  is  imported,  when  the  crops 
here  necessitate,  from  Eussia,  Turkey,  Algeria,  and  Boumania.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  wheat  crops  of  France  have  been  so  increasing 
and  abundant  lately  that  she  is  now  in  the  front  rank  among  the  wheat* 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  Besides  the  large  supplies  of  native 
wines  which  France  produces  herself,  there  are  imported  ordinary  wines 
from  Algeria,  Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 

PRICES  OP  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Imported  wheat  generally  comes  in  bulk  in  ships.  Buyers  of  cargoes 
resell  in  bags  of  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  the  average  price 
being  21  francs,  equal  to  $4.05,  free  of  all  charge  on  the  quay.  Ordi- 
nary wines  are  imported  in  puncheons  or  butts  of  about  500  liters^  equal 
to  132  gallons;  price  from  30  to  50  francs,  equal  to  $5.79  to  $9.65,  per 
hectoliter,  equal  to  about  26^  gallons,  according  to  strength,  color, 
purity,  and  other  qualities. 

Since  American  goods  are  not  directly  imported  as  such  to  my  dis- 
trict, as  explained  above,  sales  and  prices  of  such  goods  as  purely 
American  products  could  not  be  quoted  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
However,  I  heard  of  a  consignment  of  flour,  which  was  cleared  at 
Havre  and  came  to  Nice  a  few  years  ago  (being  sent  by  large  mills  in  St. 
Louis),  which  was  sold  at  that  time  for  35  francs,  equal  to  $6.76,  per  100 
kilograms,  equal  to  220.462  pounds.  This  price  was  higher  than  that 
of  other  flours  on  the  market  at  that  time,  the  mean  market  price  ot 
the  latter  mentioned  flours  being  31  francs,  equal  to  $5.98  per  100  kilo- 
grams. The  American  flour  mentioned  was,  however,  a  very  fine,  white 
flour,  which  quality,  as  mentioned  in  my  Eeport  upon  Extension  of 
Markets  for  American  Wheat,  etc.,  is  much  appreciated  here. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

As  to  the  question,  "Whether  there  are  criticisms  of  any  American 
products  f^  it  will  be  seen  from  the  conditions  already  mentioned  of 
the  way  in  which  said  products  are  introduced  into  my  consular  dis- 
trict that  these  products  not  being  known  as  peculiarly  American  could 
not  be  subject  to  special  criticisms  as  such.  They  would,  of  course,  be 
bought  and  sold  as  those  of  other  countries,  according  to  quality  and 
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price,  depending  eDtirely  npon  tbeir  merit  and  the  natni\il  laws  of 
trade,  without  being  known  as  specially  American.  They  would,  under 
the  conditions  mentioned  before,  find  themselves  here  simply  as 
unknown  individuals  in  the  great  mass  of  other  similar  articles,  either 
native  or  foreign,  and  are  recognized  by  their  own  specific  qualities 
without  any  knowledge  as  to  their  nativity,  and  are  taken  upon  their 
individual  merits,  as  are  all  others,  dependent  on  their  quality,  price, 
and  general  ability  to  meet  the  competition  to  which  all  alike  must  be 
sabjectw  That  our  American  goods  are  ready  to  meet  on  their  own 
merits  in  all  markets  the  competition  of  the  world  appears  to  me  to  be 
too  well  known  to  even  allude  to  the  matter;  but  for  that  very  reason 
vhat  is  American  should  always  be  known  as  such.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  extending  my  observations  generally,  it  is  for  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer  to  make  his  goods  known  as  such  in  order  to  increase 
the  demands  for  the  products  which  incidentally  find  their  way  to  this 
part  of  the  world.  Bivals  in  trade  will  not  be  interested  in  pointing 
oot  the  merits  of  American  goods.  Systematic  efforts,  involving 
serious  determination  to  meet  competition,  must  be  made.  Markets 
abroad  can  thus  be  created  which  will  give  life  to  trade  and  industry 
in  oar  own  country,  when  otherwise  the  home  markets  would  become 
stagnant  through  financial  conditions  due  to  overproduction.  Our 
English  cousins  in  their  commercial  relations  appear  to  understand  the 
eonditions  here,  as  they  certainly  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world's  trade, 
and  they  act  upon  their  knowledge  of  conditions.  Should  we  not  do 
likewise,  and  cease  to  depend  too  strongly  ux)on  our  home  markets  t 
Great  as  this  market  is,  and  abundantly  as  it  demands  and  consumes, 
repeated  lessons  of  dullness  and  financial  depression  warn  us  that  we 
^oald  at  least  seek  constant  sources  of  new  supply  for  the  surplus  of 
allthe  abundance  of  our  national  production.  English  merchants  are 
ever  alert,  opening  out  new  fields  of  foreign  commerce,  and  extending 
their  enterprises  with  energetic  plans  of  action  to  explore,  secure,  and 
kold  the  trade  lines  of  whole  countries. 

^en  such  active  energies  are  struggling  to  gain  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  foreign  commerce,  it  appears  to  me  that  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  American  inventors  and  capitalists, 
American  energy  and  ingenuity  will  not  long  stand  quietly  awaiting 
ttioae  demands  upon  supply  which  others  so  eagerly  seek,  but  that 
from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  they  will  come  forward  with  their 
ability,  skill,  energy,  system,  and  intelligence,  and  systematically  intro- 
duce their  wares  to  others  on  this  side  who  would  be  ready  to  appreci- 
ate them  and  exchange  their  own  in  return.  The  distance  is  too  great 
to  be  dealt  with  at  arm's  length;  merchants  and  manufacturers  and 
otters  must  get  nearer  to  the  work  here  if  they  would  accomplish 
ITeater  results.  Such  results,  I  feel  confident,  will  take  place  when, 
either  by  personal  contact  or  by  th^  means  of  proper  agents,  inter- 
ested parties  are  brought  together. 
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aRBNOBLE. 

(Feport  of  Mr.  U.  Clay  Armstrong ^  jr,,,  consul  at  Grcnohle^  France,) 

[Gronoble,  69  miles  southeast  of  Lyons,  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  la^re. 
Although  it  possesses  other  important  industries,  snch  as  the  mannfactnre  of 
liqueurs  (Chartreuse),  perfumes,  hardware,  hats,  and  cement,  22,000  of  its  inhab- 
itants, or  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  are  employed  in  the  mana- 
facfcure  of  kid  gloves  in  the  115  factories  devoted  to  that  industry.  Population: 
In  1872,  35,280;  in  1891,  56,878;  or,  with  suburbs,  60,439.] 

This  consular  district,  being  a  peculiarly  rich  agricultural  country, 
is  nearly  independent  of  other  countries  for  its  supplies  of  food  staffs, 
the  only  articles  imported  to  any  extent  being  wheat  and  cored  meats. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

As  to  wheat  and  flour,  I  have  specially  inquired  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  introducing  the  American  product.  I  find  that  American  ^onr 
is  much  preferred,  both  for  its  flavor  and  color,  though  it  lacks  the 
nutritiousuess  of  the  Russian.  The  flour  roost  preferred  is  a  mixture 
of  four  parts  American  and  one  part  Russian,  thus  combining  the 
qualities  of  the  two.  But  although  American  flour  has  this  preference 
in  the  cities,  its  price,  when  delivered  here,  is  too  high  to  admit  of  its 
being  a  serious  competitor. 

As  for  reaching  the  country  districts  and  peasantry  with  American 
flour,  that  is  impossible,  for  the  peasantry  use  little  meat  and  much 
bread,  and  there  being  so  much  starch  and  so  little  gluten  in  Ameri- 
can wheat  flour,  as  compared  with  the  flour  made  from  wheat  that  is 
raised  here  from  seed  imported  from  Russia,  they  would  not  find  it  nutri- 
tious enough.  The  variety  of  wheat  flour  consumed  among  the  country 
people  corresponds  more  nearly,  so  far  as  richness  goes,  to  our  corn  or 
maize  meal. 

Comparing  the  prices  of  American  and  Russian  flour,  so  as  to  show 
the  impracticability  of  American  competition,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  American  product  of  the  preferred  variety  (red  winter) 
costH  at  Marseilles,  the  nearest  large  flour  market,  about  15  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  Russian. 

As  a  summary  I  would  say  that,  though  American  flour  and  wheat 
would  be  preferred  in  the  cities,  or  at  least  in  Grenoble,  at  the  present 
difference  in  prices  it  is  not  able  to  compete  successfully. 

MEATS. 

Under  the  head  of  cured  meats,  the  item  of  most  interest  to  Ameri- 
can producers  or  exporters  is  hams.  Here  the  enormous  price  of  26 
cents  per  pound  is  paid  for  "York ''hams,  an  English  brand,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  are  used.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  these  hams 
are  not  equal  in  quality  to  hams  which  sell  in  America  for  from  14  to 
16  cents  per  pound  at  retail.  There  is  one  serious  obstruction,  how- 
ever, to  the  importation  of  the  latter  to  this  country  in  anything 
except  the  largest  quantities,  and  that  is  the  meat-inspection  law 
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which  exists  in  Frauce  against  American  hog  meat.  The  same  dis- 
eriminations  are  not  made  against  English  and  Irish  hams.  I  have 
bad  a  ea^  brought  to  my  attention  where  an  order  for  some  $80  or  $90 
worth  of  hams  was  placed  by  an  American  resident  here  with  a  New 
York  house,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  official  meat 
inspector  at  Kew  York  the  goods  were  not  permitted  to  enter.  I  am 
indined  to  believe,  however,  that  any  wholesale  house  in  America  who 
might  undertake  the  business  could  easily  do  a  good  trade  with  south- 
east France  in  hams  or  bacon.  I  have  communicated  with  several  large 
mercaDtile  houses  here  that  would  be  glad  to  handle  these  articles  if 
they  could  get  them. 

I  subjoin  the  amounts,  with  the  prices  of  each  article,  used  in  the 
city  of  Grenoble,  for  all  articles  that  I  could  obtain  the  statistics  for. 
Groioble,  it  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  is  a  city  of  about 
65,000  inhabitants,  and  is  both  an  industrial  and  small  commercial 
eenter. 


SUUmemt  ihowing  quantities  and  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  products  consumed  in 

Grenoble,  France,  during  the  year  1894, 

ANIMALS  (SLAUGHTERED). 


Bilkwks 

C»w« 

C«lT«i 

Pi|{» 

Sheep 

luDM  and  klda 


Prloeper 
pound. 

10.18 
.14 
.18 
.14 
.17* 
.21 


CEREALS. 


CoaiMdvh«t 
OttsuMllMrlev 
nourand  ongil 


Founds. 


26, 472, 000 

6,439,314 

17, 648, 000 


Price  per 
I>ound. 


f0.01l 
.01{ 
.023 


MEATS. 


Fradibwr. 

FnihTCfti 

Fntbnintton 

r^cdipork 

CsBDed  meat  and  flali 


Pounds. 


106.360 
83,648 
115. 800 
112, 987 
269, 133 
49,  6:t5 
143,390 


Price  per 
pound. 


10.174 

.nj 

.17* 

.17* 

.22 

.26 

.16 


LIQUORS. 


Whet... 
Bnuidiet 


Gallons. 


2, 522,  643 

61,454 

726,700 


Price  per 
Kalltni. 


$0. 2618 
.7430 
.3060 
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I  can  not,  as  a  result  of  my  inquiries,  make  any  suggestions  further 
than  the  foregoing  that  I  think  would  be  of  practical  benefit  to  pro- 
ducers or  exporters  of  the  articles  specified. 


(Report  of  Mr,  Henry  P.  du  Belief,  coneul  at  Rheims,  France.) 

[Rheims,  at  once  a  city  of  great  liistonc  renown  and  great  indnstrial  and  oommeTcial 
importance,  is  situated  99  miles  east-northeast  of  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  ehiof 
centers  of  the  French  woolen  industry  and  one  of  the  principal  entrepots  tax 
the  wines  of  Champagne.  It  has  a  large  number  of  factories  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  and  mixed  fabrics.  At  least  10,000  people  are  employed 
in  this  industry,  and  oyer  $17,000,000  worth  of  raw  wool  has  been  nsed  in  it  in 
a  single  year.  More  than  2,000  men  are  employed  in  the  manufactnre  of  cham- 
pagne, and  there  are  also  machine,  chemical,  caudle,  soap,  glass,  and  paper 
works.    Population :  In  1872,  71,397 ;  in  1891,  101,699.] 

The  quantity  of  agricultural  products  consumed  by  the  city  of  Bheims 
can  be  taken  as  a  safe  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  total  amount 
used  by  the  3,000,000  people  inhabiting  this  consular  district,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  being  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  France,  of  which  Bheims  is  the  largest,  with  ft 
population  of  105,408  in  1894. 

FRESH  MEAT. 

One  of  the  most  important  products  consumed  is  fresh  meat,  and  the 
following  statement,  made  out  from  official  figures,  shows  the  number 
of  different  animals,  with  their  weight  alive  and  dressed,  which  have 
been  sold  at  the  municipal  slaughterhouse  of  the  city  of  Bheims  dar- 
ing the  year  1894: 
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1894. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June    

Jnly 

Sept!!!!!!! 
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Nov 
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In  additioii  to  the  above  live  stock  killed  at  the  Blaughterhonse, 
438,336  ponnds  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  and  975,513  pounds  of  pork 
wo*  brought  in  by  farmers  and  acid  direct  to  the  consumers,  swelling 
Uw  amount  of  meat  retailed  in  Bheims  in  1894  to  12,119,.'379  pounds, 
vkich,  divided  by  105,408,  the  inimber  of  inhabitauts,  represents  nearly 
115  pounds  per  head,  39.6  pounds  of  which  is  pork. 

During  the  year  1893  the  consuiuption  of  meat  per  bead  amounted 
to  136  pounds;  in  1892  it  amounted  to  123  pounds,  and  in  1H91  to  127 
ponnda.  The  average  price  per  pound  paid  by  the  batchers  during  1894 
flttrtuated.  For  oxen,  between  13  and  14J  cents;  for  cows,  between  llj 
and  11;  for  calves,  between  9J  and  12J;  tbr  sheep,  between  14jf  and  18; 
for  h<^,  betweeu  10  and  11^;  for  horses,  between  5  and  6;  which  the 
bnteher  retailed  to  the  public  as  follows : 
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Oxen  are  slaup^litered  at  from  four  to  seven  years  old,  calves  l^etween 
six  weeks  and  two  months  old;  most  of  the  horses  turned  over  to  tbe 
butchers  are  old,  with  the  exception  of  those  killed  after  meeting  with 
an  accident  impairing  their  usefulness. 

For  meat  of  same  quality,  cow  meat  is  retailed  at  1  cent  per  pound 
less  than  ox  meat. 

During  the  calendar  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894  there  bave  been 
imporlM  into  France  from  different  countries  and  consumed  therein: 


Year. 


1892 
1893 
1804 


Number  of 
be«)ves.     i 


Weight  in 
pounds. 


18,442 

6,006 

164, 082 


14,938,436 

6,415.300 

131,361,322 


VihieiB 
cioUan. 


968, 8>! 

885,841 

8,925,6» 


The  number,  weight,  and  value  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  imjwrted  into 
France  during  the  calendar  years  1802,  1893,  and  1894  were  as  follows: 


1892 
1893 
1894 


Kurnber. 


36.657 

20.308 

197, 269 


Weight  in 
pounds. 


25.636,214 

13. 880. 448 

147,886,773 


Valaeia 
dollan. 


1,722.281 

944,04 

10, 190,  i^ 


During   the   same   periods  sheep,  ex<;lusive  of  lambs,  liave  been 
imported  into  France  and  consumed  therein  as  follows: 


H^umber. 


1892 1,400.114 

1893 ,  1,192,573 

1894 1,990,987 


Valaeia 
dollan. 


8.54C8H 

7,022,741 

11^403,480 


The  major  portion  of  the  imported  beeves  were  brought: 

From  Al|;eria — 

In  1892 15,727 

In  1893 5,331 

In  1894 115,754 

From  Tunis — 

In  1892 91 

In  1893 518 

In  1894 10,285 

From  the  United  States — 

In  1892 .*. 170 

In  1893 201 

In  1894 18,406 

From  other  conn  tries — 

In  1892 2,454 

In  1893 , 874 

Inl894 19,667 
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The  market  of  Ebeims  has  been  supplied  with  from  15  to  20  bead  of 
American  cattle  weekly,  representing  about  24  per  cent  of  its  beef  con- 
samption,  which  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  United  S-tates  impor- 
tation to  France,  and  our  cattle  are  so  greatly  appreciated  that  they 
have  generaUy  commanded  higher  prices  than  the  native  animals. 

The  American  ox  weighs  on  an  average  when  it  reaches  Bheims 
1,320  pounds  live  weight,  and  when  dressed  it  furnishes  fully  739 
poands,  or  56  per  cent  of  meat. 

From  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  October  the  butchers  receive 
most  of  their  supplies  from  the  departments  of  Kord  and  Aisne.  The 
cattle  irom  Franch^Comt^  and  Gharolais,  with  the  few  raised  in  the 
imm^iate  neighborhood,  complete  the  stock  used  for  the  city  con- 
samption. 

ANIMALS  AND  MEAT. 

What  proportion  of  the  total  imx^ortation  from  the  United  States 
has  been  used  in  this  consular  district  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  for  the 
provincial  markets  are  supplied  mostly  by  the  but<*>hers  of  Paris,  to 
which  city  all  cattle  are  shipped  direct;  but,  from  the  above  figures,  it 
is  evident  that  this  consular  district,  with  a  population  of  3,000,000, 
has  consumed  greatly  more  than  its  share  of  the  United  States  impor- 
tation. Exceptionally,  some  small  shipments  are  consigned  to  French 
western  ports,  whence,  upon  their  landing,  the  animals  in  good  condi- 
tion are  immediately  forwarded  to  Paris,  while  those  that  have  suffered 
ftom  the  trip  are  kept  on  the  meadows  adjoining  the  port  until  they 
are  fit  for  market.  For  instance,  during  the  latter  part  of  1894,  of  400 
oxen  coining  from  Canada,  having  been  landed  at  St.  Malo,  100  were 
shipped  to  Paris  and  the  other  300  remained  in  the  surrounding  pas- 
tures, whence  they  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Paris  as  fast  as  they  would 
recover  the  flesh  lost  during  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  At  St. 
Nazaire  a  shipment  of  100  oxen  from  the  United  States  was  received 
ahoQt  the  same  time. 

Cattle. — The  enormous  increase  in  the  importation  of  cattle  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1894  over  that  of  previous  years  was  tlie 
resalt  of  the  severe  drought  throughout  France  in  1893,  which,  depriv- 
ing the  stock  raisers  of  the  feed  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  tlieir 
animals,  forced  them  to  greatly  reduce  their  herds  by  slaughtering 
them  before  they  had  fully  matured,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  to  be  sup- 
plied. The  greatest  eflbrts  are  now  bting  made  to  prepare  for  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  in  the  future,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  thrifty  and  provident  rural  population  of  France  will  heed 
the  cruel  lesson  and  benefit  by  it. 

Should  hay  continue  to  be  stored  away  during  years  of  abundance 
to  provide  against  droughty  seasons,  and  should  the  numerous  peti- 
tions now  being  signed  by  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  requesting  the 
French  Government  to  follow  the  example  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  and 
Germany  and  take  such  measures  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
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hibition  of  American  cattle  be  effective,  it  is  evident  that  the  importation 
will  not  be  restricted  merely,  but  entirely  stopped.^  Such  a  condition 
of  things  would  seem  to  be  possible  for  a  time  only,  for,  statistics  show- 
ing a  continued  increase  in  the  demand  for  meat  in  the  French  cities 
corresponding  with  the  alarming  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts, 
it  is  natural  to  foresee  the  day  when  the  supply  (even  at  the  actual 
high  prices  which  are  prohibitive  for  the  poor),  becoming  absolutely 
inadequate,  will  lead  the  Government  to  protect  the  many  against  the 
few,  and,  in  throwing  open  the  ports  of  France  to  the  importation  of 
the  cheap  and  highly  prized  cattle  of  the  United  States,  secure  to  the 
laborer  the  possibility  of  purchasing  meat,  which  is^rightly  considered 
now  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

Transportation. — The  cost  of  transx>ortation  by  rail  from  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer,  the  nearest  port  to  Eheims,  distant  283  kilometers,  or  175.8 
miles,  is  by  car  loads  as  follows: 


Capacity 
Clear. 


TnuoaportatJoir 
charges  in— 


Franca,  i  DolUn. 


B<*eve8 
("iilves 
Uo(;h  . . 
HorHt'8 
Sheep . 


•/» ' 


Head. 
10  to  12 

140.50 
140.50 
140.50 
14U.50 
100.60 

27. 0 

25  to  30 

32  to  35 

10 

60  to  64 

27.03 

27.08 

27.(0 

19.42 

The  time  consumed  in  the  trip  does  not  exceed  thirty-six  hours.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  the  blood  of  all  animals  slaugh- 
tered is  carefully  saved  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  9  cents  per  head.  Hogs' 
blood  is  used  to  make  the  renowned  and  popular  sausage  called 
^'boudin."  From  the  steers'  and  cows'  blood  the  albumen  which  is 
used  by  dyers  to  fasten  colors  is  separated  and  forwarded  to  Havre, 
where  it  is  i)rei)€ared  for  sale.  The  balance  of  the  blood  is  converted 
into  a  fertilizer  of  great  value  on  waxy  lauds.  The  sheep's  blood, 
being  too  dry,  and  the  calves'  blood,  too  weak,  do  not  ftirnish  any 
albumen,  and  are  used  only  as  fertilizers. 

Refrigerated  meat  was  once  used  in  Bheims  in  comparatively  large 
quantities;  the  experiment  lasted  about  six  months,  but  failed  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  is  now  entirely  abandoned.  The  defect  charged  was 
that  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air  and  removed  off  the  ice  the  meat  in 
thaAving  would  lose  its  neat  appearance,  look  greasy,  and  spoil  rajiidly, 
even  in  winter.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are,  however,  shipping 
extensively  refrigerated  meats  to  Great  Britain.  The  Perthshire  was 
reported  to  have  reached  London  a  few  months  ago  with  70,000  sheep 
and  16,000  quarters  of  beef  on  ice.    Part  of  this  cargo  was  forwarded 


»Tlio  French  minister  of  agriciiltnre,  yielding  to  the  clamors  of  the  stock  raisen, 
has  j U8t  iHHUod  a  decree  forbidding  the  entrance  into  France  of  American  cattle.  Tbe 
^eason  given  is  the  prevalence  of  Texas  fever  and  pleuropneumonia. 
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to  Vienna,  which  it  reached  in  perfect  state  of  preservation  and  sold 
for  13  cents  per  pound. 

Canned  meats  are  in  very  little  demand  in  this  district,  and  are  kept 

in  stocks  by  bat  very  few  dealers,  and  in  very  small  quantities.    No 

one  seems  to  be  interested  in  pushing  these  goods  before  the  public, 

which  generally  ignores  what  they  are  and  feels  no  inclination  to 

experiment  for  fear  of  disapiK)intment,  which  would  certainly  result 

should  they  be  moved  by  curiosity  and  open  one  of  the  few  shopworn, 

fly-specked,  and  aged  meat  cans  concealed  in  some  hidden  corners  of 

one  or  two  of  their  stores.  *  Should  they  be  made  acquainted  with  the 

quality  of  the  goods,  and  should  the  retail  price  of  these  meats  be 

lower^  enongh  to  make  them  really  cheaper  than  fresh  meat,  no  doubt 

that  the  consumption  of  these  articles,  especially  the  tongues  (French 

people  as  a  rule  do  not  like  corned  beef),  would  increase  rapidly,  to  th« 

great  benefit  of  our  exxK)rters,  as  they  would  meet  with  no  competition 

on  this  market. 

American  corned  beef  is  priced  at  19  cents  per  1-pound  can ;  ox  tongue, 
73  cents  per  2j-pound  can;  hog  (lunch)  tongue,  41^  cents  per  1-pound 
can  and  67^  cents  per  2-pound  can.  No  other  kind  of  canned  meats  is 
known  or  sold  on  this  market. 

ITortcf.— There  are  in  France  3,000,000  horses,  valued  at  1,361,000,000 
francs,  or  $263,000,000.  From  700,000  to  800,000  are  used  in  the  cities, 
140,000  to  150,000  are  owned  by  the  army,  and  the  balance  is  employed  in 
the  fields.  The  number  of  horses  kept  in  the  towns  and  cities  is  getting 
larger  every  year,  and  has  even  exceeded  in  late  years  the  notable 
accretion  to  the  urban  population;  this  increase  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  very  numerous  horse-car  lines  opened  in  every  town  of  the 
territory,  electric,  cable,  and  other  new  systems  of  locomotion  being 
only  in  the  stage  of  experiment. 

The  dty  of  Paris,  which  before  1870  owned  70,000  horses,  had  in  1894 
as  many  as  120,000. 

Bat  very  few  horses  are  raised  in  this  district,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ardennes  region,  which  supplies  the  limited  need  of  this  surround- 
ing country,  given  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  The  "Arden- 
naLs"  stands  5  feet  3  inches  to  5  feet  6  inches  high,  sells  at  from  $200 
to  $300  between  4  and  7  years  old,  and  is  used  indiscriminately  for  all 
city  and  country  purposes.  Belgium  and  the  provinces  of  Normandie 
and  Picardie  furnish  some  horses  to  this  district,  but  no  importation 
from  the  United  States  has  reached  this  market  for  six  years  past. 

The  war  department  contemplates  buying  during  the  year  1895  in 
France  and  Algeria  for  the  French  army  12,487  geldings  and  mares,  to 
be  dark  in  color,  from  4  to  8  years  old  and  from  4  feet  9  inches  to  5  feet 
1  inch  high  for  the  cavalry,  from  4  to  8  years  old  and  from  5  feet  f  inch 
to  0  feet  2  inches  high  for  the  artillery,  and  from  5  to  8  years  old  and 
from  4  feet  10  inches  to  5  feet  J  inch  for  the  infantry. 
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The  "Haras  Natioiiaux,'^  the  French  Government  horse  breeding 
establishments,  on  January  1,  1894,  owned  2,068  stallions,  composed  as 
follows : 

Eoglish  pure  blood 196 

Arabs 87 

Anglo- Arabs 207 

Half  blood 1,806 

Draft 373 

In  compliance  with  the  law  of  Jan  nary  20, 1802,  to  these  animals  are 
to  be  added  50  more  every  year  niitil  101)0.  During  the  year  the  num- 
ber of  colts  sired  by  these  Government  stallions  was  estimated  at 
120,900.  Tlie  importation  of  foreign  horses  into  France  has  progres- 
sively decreased  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  while  the  ex{iortatioD 
of  French  horses  to  foreign  countries  has  increased. 

Importations : 

1880 25,524 

1893 15,269 

Exportations : 

1880 9,6a 

1893 24,  m 

The  value  of  horses  exported  in  1893  was  $4,190,051.  and  the  valoe 
of  horses  imported  in  1893  was  $3,501,300.  Belgium  purchaKed  the 
largest  number,  13,000  j  then  Germany,  6,430,  and  Switzerland,  2,474. 

Mules.-^lSo  mules  are  used  or  raised  in  this  consular  district. 

WHEAT. 

France  consumes  yearly  340,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Since  the  year 
1874,  which  was  an  exceptional  one  for  the  abundance  of  its  wheat 
crop,  to  wit,  386,943,627  bushels,  the  home  supply,  with  the  exception 
of  the  1882  crop,  amounting  to  346,610,624  bushels,  has  always  been 
inferior  to  the  demand,  until  1894,  when  the  wheat  harvest  produced 
343,345,391  bushels,  or  a  little  more  than  needed,  instead  of  the  aver- 
age 298,732,000  bushels  of  the  last  ten  years.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
the  large  foreign  importation  which  took  place  prior  thereto,  and  in 
view  of  the  additional  duty  lately  imposed  by  France,  explains  why 
very  little  exportation,  if  any,  is  expected  from  foreign  countries  this 
year. 

During  the  years  1891,  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  the  United  States 
imported  into  France  nearly  three-fourths  as  much  wheat  as  all  other 
countries  combined,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures,  which 
represent  quintals  of  220.462  i^ounds: 


1891. 

8, 155,  505 
11,446,329 

1892. 

1893. 

.     1891. 

Unilo«l  States 

10,062,892 
8. 779, 478 

2, 876, 386 
7.155,343 

8.233,030 

9,257,»T7 

"^lier  couixt  riea 

Total 

19,601.834 

18,842,370 

10,031,629 

12,490,967 
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The  preference  given  to  our  wheat  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
only  better  in  quality,  but  is  cleaner  than  the  others.  The  wheat 
from  other  countrias  has  to  be  subjected,  before  it  can  be  ground,  to  a 
very  expensive  process  of  washing,  requiring  a  special  installation 
which  most  millers  can  not  afford;  and  for  this  reason  alone,  independ- 
ently of  all  others,  our  wheat  often  commands  30  cents  per  220.462 
pounds  more  than  the  others.  Wheat  which  costs  the  French  farmer 
to  raise  from  23  to  24  francs  ($4.44  to  $4.63)  now  sells  at  from  17  to  17.75 
francs  per  quintal  ($3.28  to  $3.43  per  220.462  pounds). 

The  new  additional  duty  on  wheat  failing  to  give  the  desired  and 

expected  relief,  and  rather  than  abandon  its  cultivation  or  continue  to 

raise  it  at  a  loss,  some  prominent  agriculturists,  after  devoting  a  good 

deal  of  thought  and  time  to  the  solution  of  the  very  perplexfug  problem, 

have  sought  to  convert  wheat  into  meat  by  giving  it  in  the  shape  of 

bread  to  their  stock.    Mr.  Grea,  the  leader  in  this  move,  and  a  very 

eompetent  man  on  all  questions  relating  to  agriculture,  after  two  years' 

experiment,  reported  before  the  agricultural  congress  recently  held  at 

Lyons  the  practical  success  of  the  theory  advocated  by  him.    He  said 

that  the  daily  ration  of  an  ox  containing  6.6  pounds  of  bread  costs  9 

cents  less  than  the  usual  ration  of  hay  and  oil  cake,  while  it  hastens 

the  development  of  the  animal,  increases  the  quantity  of  the  meat,  and 

improves  its  quality.    The  bread  he  has  been  feeding  is  made  with 

noDsifted  flour,  to  which  are  added  rye  and  barley,  and  experience  has 

proved  that  the  cooked  and  fermented  flour  is  more  profitable  than  the 

raw.    The  bread,  after  being  cut  in  pieces,  is  made  wet  with  warm 

water  containing  bran,  and  6.6  x)ounds  of  it  are  added  to  the  26.4  pounds 

of  other  less  nutritious  feed,  which  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  volume 

required  by  herbivorous  animals.    Thus  made,  the  bread  costs  a  little 

less  than  nine-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  Mr.  Grea  and  his  friends 

estimate  that  the  farmers  in  converting  their  wheat  into  meat  can  realize 

from  it  from  $5.40  to  $5.79  per  220  pounds,  and  consequently  secure  a 

profit  justifying  the  trouble  and  expense  of  raising  it,  at  least  as  long 

as  the  actual  market  price  for  beef  prevails. 

Flour. — Very  little  if  any  wheat  flour  is  imported  into  this  consular 
district  from  any  country,  the  millers  claiming  that  in  importing  wheat 
and  gnnding  it  they  find  the  double  advantage  of  obtaining  a  flour  of 
better  quality  than  is  made  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
sod  at  less  cost. 
Wheat  flour  sells  now  at  from  $5.02  to  $5.21  per  220  pounds. 
Oatmeal  not  more  than  cornmeal  is  known  to  the  people  of  this 
coantry,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  there  is  here  no  market  or  demand 
for  these  articles  of  consumption;  occasionally,  however,  in  fancy 
grocery  stores,  cornmeal  can  be  found  and  is  retailed  at  6.9  cents  per 
pound. 

Cam. — Com  does  not  mature  in  France,  and  the  small  quantity  which 
is  planted  is  cut  green  and  used  for  fodder.    Some  corn,  however,  is 
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used  in  this  district  for  feeding  cattle  and  hogs,  but  its  consamption  is 
so  small  that  no  direct  importation  is  made  to  any  place  in  this  region. 
The  small  quantity  which  is  sent  here  comea  from  Paris,  and  nothing 
else  is  known  about  its  place  of  origin. 

The  price  of  corn  is  $2.70  per  220  pounds;  oats,  $3.12;  barley,  $2.70; 
rye,  $2.02;  bran,  $1.93;  wheat  straw,  $4.24  per  1,100 pounds;  rye  straw, 
$3.66;  oat  straw,  $2.89;  natural  hay,  $8.87;  clover,  $7.72;  starch, 
$11.58  per  220  pounds. 

FRUITS. 

American  canned  fruits,  if  there  are  any  in  this  district,  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  find,  but  French  brands  are  numerous  and  have  a  good  sale. 
Fruits  are  put  up  in  their  own  juice,  ili  sirup,  or  in  brandy,  and  are  con- 
tained in  cans  and  glass  bottles.    They  are  retailed  as  follows : 

CentB. 

Cherries  (natural state) perqnart..  25 

8maU  yellow  prunes  (mirabelJeB)  (natural  state) do 18 

Pineapple  (natural  state) per  box..  29 

Cherries  (in  sirup) per  small  Jar..  25 

Raspberries  (in  sirgp) do 25 

Gooseberries  (in  sirup): do 25 

Plums  (Reine  Claude)  (in  sirup) do 26 

Apricots  (in  sirup) , do 26 

Plums  (mirabelles)  (in  sirup) do 27 

Strawberries  (In  sirup) do 29 

Pears  (in  sirup) do 30 

Quinces  (in sirup) do 30 

Peaches  (in  sirup) do 40 

Walnuts  (in  sirup) do 40 

Pineapples  (in  sirup) do 33 

Cherries  (in  brandy) do 43 

Plums  (in  brandy) do 62 

Dry  fruits  are  retailed  as  follows:  Almonds,  from  21  to  26  cents  per 
pound;  hazelnuts,  12  cents 5  iigs,  from  5  to  17  cents;  prunes,  from  5  to 
21  cents;  apples,  14  cents;  pears,  15  cents;  raisins,  from  10  to  27  cents. 

LIQUORS. 

The  vineyards  of  France,  which  cover  an  area  of  4,366,040  acres, 
being  a  diminution  of  62,348  acres,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  vines 
by  the  phylloxera,  produced  236  gallons  of  wine  per  acre  in  1894, 
being  180 J  gallons  per  acre  less  than  in  1893. 

For  the  year  1894  the  vintage  is  estimated  at  39,052,800  hectoli- 
ters, or  1,031,657,818  gallons,  having  yielded  11,017,000  hectoliters, 
291,036,089  gallons,  less  than  in  1893,  but  showing  an  increase  of 
8,778,000  hectoliters,  or  231,888,426  gallons,  on  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years'  production.  By  adding  to  the  above  figures  the  yield  in 
Corsica  and  Algeria,  a  total  vintage  for  France  and  her  colonies  is 
reached  of  about  1,136,000,000  gallons. 

According  to  the  different  local  statistics  the  total  value  of  this  year's 
-rop  is  estimated  at  $179,000,000,  to  wit:  $16,000,000  for  27,000,000  gal- 
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k)n8  of  wine  of  first  quality,  selling  in  the  cellars  of  the  owners  at  over 
111.58  per  26.417  gallons,  and  $163,000,000  for  1,004,000,000  gallons  of 
wines  of  ordinary  qaality. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  wine 
produced  by  the  different  European  states  in  1893  and  1894,  taken  from 
tiie  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  Legislation  Gomparde  of  France,  Febru- 
ary, 1895,  France  is  the  largest  producer,  and  in  nearly  all  countries 
the  year  1893  was  more  productive  than  the  year  1894: 


1893. 


18M. 


Tania 

Itriy 

Syain 

PQftasal 

Madeira,  Cannry 

i 

7 

Genbanj 


Hectoliters. 

Gallons. 

HectoiiterH. 

Gallons. 

50.009,800 

1,322,603,907 

39, 052, 80O 

1,031,657,818 

3,937.100 

104,006,371 

3, 642, 000 

96.210,714 

140,200 

3,  703, 863 

178,900 

4.  726, 001 

32, 163,  500 

840, 663,  179 

24, 500, 000 

647.216.500 

25,100,000 

663, 066. 700 

24,000.000 

634. 008. 000 

1,900,000 

SO,  192, 300 

1,500,000 

39,625.500 

120.000 

3, 170, 040 

120.000 

3, 170, 040 

3,000,000 

79,251,000 

4, 000, 000 

105, 668, 000 

939,987 

24,831.637 

2, 095, 587 

55, 350. 122 

5,400,000 

142. 651, 800 

5,000,000 

132,085,000 

Average  tfield. 


iHcctoliterB. 

I 

I !  3,500,000 

Turkey  and  Crpnia '  1.800,000 

BoliCBria i  1,500,000 

Senria '  1,800,000 

Greece '  1,300,000 

SMjnaiiia ■  1,100,000 

SviuarlaiMl 1,800,000 


Gallons. 


92,000,000 
48. 000, 000 
40,000.000 
48„000, 000 
3^,^,000 
29,000.000 
48,000,000 


United  States 

Argentina 

ChUe 

Brazil 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Persia 

Australia 


Hectoliters. 


950,000 
1, 200, 000 

900.000 

400,000 
02.000 
29, 000 

120,000 


Gallons. 


25. 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 
24, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 

2, 400, 000 
760,000 

3, 200, 000 


The  yearly  consumption  of  wine  and  alcohol  per  person  throughout 
France  varies  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of  life,  the  occupations  of 
the  people,  and  the  climate  under  which  they  live.  The  ministry  of 
finances,  which  corresponds  to  our  Treasury  Department,  has  lately 
caoBed  the  quantities  of  wine  and  alcohol  used  in  French  cities  the 
popnlation  of  which  exceeds  30,000  to  be  compiled.  The  result  of  this 
work,  embracing  forty-seven  cities,  shows  how  greatly  the  yearly  con- 
SQfflption  of  wine  and  alcohol  per  head  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  coun. 
try  varies;  and  the  difference  in  centers  not  very  far  apart  is  certainly 
striking,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  statistics  concerning  the  most 
important  towns  of  this  consular  district: 


City. 


Tnym 

Xaaej 

StQoflBtin 


OoMona. 


Alcohol. 


QaUona. 

it 
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Nice,  T^hicli  consnmes  the  largest  quantity  of  wine  per  capita,  Le.,G4 
gallons,  uses  very  little  alcohol,  i.  e.,  1^  gallons.  Cherbourg,  which 
heads  the  list  of  alcohol  consumers  with  4|  gallons  per  capita,  is  among 
the  smallest  users  of  wine,  i.  e.,  12^  gallons.  These  statistics  seem  to 
confirm  the  often  repeated  assertion  that  where  the  most  wine  is  drunk 
the  least  appetite  for  distilled  liquors  exists. 

Wine  growers  in  the  Champagne  district  have  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed since  the  last  vintage  by  reason  of  their  faihire  to  secure  a  rea- 
sonable price  for  their  grapes  and  wine.  Grapes  which  were  sold  at 
$38.60  per  caque  (a  caque  equals  132  pounds)  in  1889  were  hard  to  sell 
in  1894  at  from  $4.82  to  $6.17  per  caque,  and  the  same  peasants  that 
but  a  few  years  ago  obtained  as  mucli  a^  $270.20  and  $328.10  per  52.82 
gallons  for  their  newly  pressed  wine  are  glad  to  dispose  of  their  1894 
vintage  at  $48.20  per  52.82  gallons.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  quantity  of  the  1894 'crop  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  years  1889  and 
1893,  but  the  difference  in  quality  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
in  price.  The  reason  lies  in  the  decreasing  exportation  to  foreign  conn- 
tries,  caused  by  higher  tariffs  and  financial  perturbations,  coupled  with 
overstocked  cellars,  one  of  the  largest  firms  having  16,000,000  bottles 
on  hand.  Unwilling,  and  in  some  cases  unable,  to  buy  the  grapes  for 
the  purchase  of  which  they  used  to  have  such  a  lively  competition,  the 
wine  merchants  have  left  them  this  year  on  the  hands  of  the  peasant 
growers,  who,  in  self-defense,  had  to  convert  them  into  ordinary  wine. 
The  result  has  been  an  abundance  of  native  wine  on  the  market  such 
as  had  not  been  witnessed  in  a  number  of  years,  and  the  continual  com- 
plaint of  the  disabused  peasant,  who  awakens  from  the  dream  into 
which  the  competition  of  the  champagne  merchants  had  lured  him  to 
find  his  vineyards  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  the  dreaded  phyllox- 
era, noticed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Champagne  district  on  the  6th  day 
of  August,  1890.  The  progress  of  the  insect  is  so  vigorously  fought 
and  impeded  that  on  an  area  of  34,580  acres,  being  the  surface  covered 
by  the  Champagne  grapes  proper,  only  21.48  acres  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  last  five  years.  This  magnificent  result  is  due  greatly  to  the 
combined  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  a  few  intelligent  owners,  who, 
strange  to  say,  have  had  and  have  yet  to  contend  with  the  ill-will  and 
suspicions  of  the  ignorant  peasants,  who  systematically  oppose  the 
work  of  preservation,  believing  or  pretending  to  believe  that  the  phyl- 
loxera is  only  a  pretext  invented  by  the  rich  landlords  in  order  to 
destroy  the  small  vineyards  and  force  their  owners  to  sell  out  to  them. 
The  loss  of  such  a  very  small  acreage  has,  however,  been  more  than 
compensated  by  the  addition  in  the  Champagne  district  of  about  395 
acres  lately  laid  out  in  young  vines,  and  on  lowland  until  recently 
believed  unfit  for  tlie  cultivation  of  the  precious  and  renowned  plant 

The  34,580  acres  of  Champagne  vineyards  are  valued  at  $23,932,000. 
The  following  statistics,  compiled  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
libeims  for  the  last  nine  years,  show  the  variations  of  the  business 
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since  1886  and  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  champagne  wine  trade. 
In  1814,  it  is  worth  remembering,  the  gross  total  of  trade  amounted  to 
only  6,000,000  bottles,  of  which  *  2,000,000  were  consumed  in  France 
and  4,000,000  in  foreign  countries. 


1MM7 

iw-ao 
im-92 


QaantltieB 

in  mer- 

ofaamts' 

stock  April 

1  in  each 

year. 


JSoUUa. 
88,366,963 
82,825.678 
75,2l8,07i 
75,573,232 
63,796,719 
60, 273, 995 
69,218.464 
65,  583, 077 
80,771,994 


Equivalent 
in  gallona. 


17,618, 
17,625, 
15.896, 
15, 963. 
13,482, 
12,738. 
14. 628. 
13, 859. 
18, 338, 


852 
164 
277 
987 
542 
065 
350 
068 
030 


Gallona  in 
wood. 


8, 601, 444 

6, 928, 241 

7,964,071 

6,114,772 

9,674,757 

10, 562, 908 

10, 5'i5, 566 

12, 624, 887 

17, 470, 110 


Total 

quantity 

in  gallons. 


26,220,296 
24,  453. 405 
2  {,  860. 348 
21, 078, 759 
23, 157, 299 
33, 300, 973 
25, 163, 916 
26, 483. 955 
35,808,160 


Qnantitios 
exported. 


Bottles. 
14, 023, 490 
16, 222, 903 
17, 257. 685 
18,904,469 
19,118.382 
21,699,111 
19,68!>,  115 
16, 600, 678 
17, 359, 349 


Shipments 
to  wnoleaale 

merchants, 
retail  and  con< 

snmers  in 
France. 


I8M-87 

IttMO 
1890-91 
18Bl-n 
189&« 
Vm4i 


Bottles, 
2.752,184 
2,861,971 
8,076,639 
3,663,615 
4, 176, 189 
4,077,088 
4,558,881 
4, 487. 535 
4,876,518 


Total  of 

shipm^tnts 

abroad  and  in 

France. 


Shipments 

irom 

merchants  to 

merchants 

in  the 

department 

(county). 


BottUs, 
17. 675, 674 
19, 084, 874 
20. 334. 324 
22, 558, 084 
23. 324. 571 
25, 770. 194 
24, 243. 996 
21,088,213 
22, 235. 867 


Bottlea. 
8, 224, 738 
8,316,144 
4, 986,  654 
7, 116. 970 
4, 759. 544 
8, 380, 571 

13, 375, 201 
5, 333, 323 
4,011.597 


Grand  totals. 


BoUles. 
20,900,412 
22,401.018 
26,320,978 
29, 675, 054 
28. 084, 115 
34.162,765 
37,619.197 
20,421,536 
26, 247, 464 


The  city  of  Eheims  has  received  in  1894  from  the  Burgundy,  Bor- 
deaux, and  southern  districts  122,500  hectoliters,  or  3,236,082  gallons, 
of  wine,  worth  from  8  cents  upward  per  bottle.  . 

Du'ing  the  same  year  7,631  hectoliters,  or  201,588  gallons,  of  pure 
alcohol  (960),  sufficient  to  make  about  18,314  hectoliters,  or  483,801 
gallons,  were  brought  into  this  city  and  sold  as  followg:  Wine  alcohol, 
3  francs,  or  58  cents,  per  liter,  or  a  little  less  than  a  quart;  grain  alco- 
hol, 1.80  to  2.10  francs,  or  35  to  41  cents,  per  liter;  beet  alcohol,  30.50 
francs,  or  $5.89,  per  hectoliter,  or  26.417  gallons. 

The  price  of  beet  alcohol  has  so  greatly  fallen  that  a  great  many  dis- 
tOleries  which  had  lately  been  manufacturing  at  a  loss  are  suspending 
work  one  after  the  other.  To  be  remunerative,  the  price  of  90^  alcohol 
ooght  not  to  be  inferior  to  40  francs,  or  $7.72,  per  hectoliter,  or  26.417 
gallons.  For  a  certain  number  of  years  it  fluctuated  between  40  francs, 
or  17.72,  and  50  francs,  or  $9.65.  Fifteen  days  ago  it  dropped  to  29.50 
francs,  or  $5.69.  The  cause  of  this  fall  is  attributed  to  a  superabun- 
dauceof  common  alcohol,  caused  not  by  an  overproduction  of  beet  and 
grain  alcohol,  which  has  been  inferior  to  that  of  preceding  years,  but 
to  the  lack  of  sales,  the  consumers  of  brandies  in  small  towns  and 
rural  distficts  buying,  it  is  claimed,  direct  ftom  private  owners,  part  of 
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the  liome-distilled  spirits  the  law  authorizes  them  to  make  for  their  own 
use,  which  the  latter  (knowu  as  "bouilleurs  de  cru")  retail  and  fraudu- 
lently deliver  to  the  consumers  and  small  merchants  doing  busings 
in  localities  not  immediately  under  the  eyes  of  Government  revenue 
officers.  The  immediate  result  of  the  abuse  by  the  "bouilleurs  decru" 
of  their  privilege  is  estimated  to  yearly  defraud  the  Government  of 
156,000,000  francs,  or  $30,000,000,  the  tax  being  156.25  francs,  or  $30.16, 
per  hectoliter  of  alcohol,  or  26.417  gallons. 

The  question  of  the  suppression  of  this  privilege  is  now  before  tbe 
legislature,  and  is  warmly  demanded  and  defended  by  the  opposing 
interested  parties.  Meanwhile,  at  Soissons  a  distillery  producing  more 
than  400  hectoliters  (10,567  gallons)  per  day  has  just  closed  its  doors, 
and  the  30,000  tons  of  beets  which  it  bought  yearly  for  distillation  will 
be  left  this  year  on  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who  will  likely  in  the 
future,  and  until  this  crisis  is  over,  abandon  beet  culture  and  turn  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  oats,  barley,  spring  wheat,  potatoes,  etc 
In  the  Departments  of  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  the  same  condition  of 
thingsexists,  and  it  is  reported  that  eight  distilleries,  producing  together 
and  daily  1,150  hectoliters  (30,379^  gallons),  have  and  are  about  to  sus- 
pend work. 

There  is  no  importation  of  brandy  or  alcohol  to  this  consular  district 
from  foreign  countries. 

Older. — ^The  cider  made  in  France  in  1894  amounted  to  15,541,051 
hectoliters  (410,547,944  gallons),  being  an  increase  of  2,121,710  hecto- 
liters (56,049,213  gallons)  over  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  the 
production  of  1893  excepted,  which  was  an  exceptionally  good  year. 
In  the  Departments  of  Cote  d'Or,  Doubs,  Jura,  Haute  Marne,  Haute 
Saone,  and  Vosges,  where  the  production  of  wine  has  decreased,  that 
of  cider  has  increased.  Rheims  alone  received  during  last  year  7,700 
hectoliters  (203,000  gallons),  worth  30  francs,  or  $5.79,  per  52.82  gallons. 

There  is  no  importation  of  cider  to  this  consular  district  from  foreign 
countries. 

Beer. — The  yearly  consumption  of  beer  in  France  is  15,000,000  hecto- 
liters (396,000,000  gallons).  The  imi)orts  amount  to  about  $2,000,000 
worth,  while  the  exports  equal  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  imports. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of  1894  the  exports  reached  the  value  of 
2,081,440  francs  ($491,718),  equivalent  for  the  whole  year  to  2,500,000 
francs  ($482,500).  One  hundred  thousand  hectoliters,  or  2,600,000  gal- 
lons, represent  the  importation  from  Germany— that  is,  hardly  0.26 
gallon  for  every  150  liters,  or  39,6  gallons,  consumed  in  France.  The 
consumption  of  beer  in  Rheims  iu  1894  amounted  to  39,700  hectoliters 
(1,048,755  gallons),  33,000  hectoliters  (871,761  gallons)  being  made  in 
the  city  and  6,700  hectoliters  (176,994  gallons)  imported  from  the  sur- 
rounding Departments  of  Ardennes,  Meuse,  and  Aisne.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  is  no  foreign  importation  to  this  city.  Beer  is  worth  from 
12  to  30  francs  ($2.32  to  $5.79)  per  26.42  gallons. 
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Brewers  are  the  only  persons  here  supposed  to  use  glucose,  but  as 
they  all  deny  the  charge  and  claim  perfect  ignorance  of  the  article  or 
aoythiDg  concerning  it,  all  information  that  could  be  obtained  is  that 
it  is  worth  from  35  to  40  francs  ($6.75  to  $7.72)  per  100  kilograms,  or 
220.462  pounds. 

TOBACCO. 

The  state  having  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade,  buys,  manu- 
&ctares,  and  sells  every  ounce  of  tobacco  and  every  cigar  used  in 
France,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  few  direct  importations  made 
by  and  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals  from  the  different  tobacco- 
growing  countries,  and  most  especially  from  Havana.  Hence  statistics 
on  the  consumption,  importation,  and  prices  of  this  product  are  of  little 
int^est  to  our  tobacco  raisers  or  dealers,  who,  if  they  sell  at  all  to 
France,  must  of  necessity  deal  with  the  French  Government  through 
its  special  representatives,  and  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  competition 
must  take  or  refuse  the  offers  it  may  be  pleased  to  make  them. 

The  tobacco  most  generally  used  is  the  ^^caporal"  long  cut,  selling  at 
0.50  franc,  or  9^  cents,  per  40  grams  (1.4  ounces).  The  better  quality 
of  '*caporal"  sells  at  0.80  franc  (16^  cents)  per  50  grams  (If  ounces). 
The  Maryland  and  Virginia  tobacco  is  sold  at  0.80  franc  (15^  cents) 
per  50  grams  (IJ  ounces),  and  the  Turkish  tobacco  1  and  1.25  francs  or 
19.3  cents  and  24.6  cents  per  50  grams  (If  ounces).  Snuff  of  all  kinds 
is  worth  1.60  francs  (30.9  cents)  per  100  grams  (3}  ounces),  and  chewing 
tobacco  1.60  francs  (30.9  cents)  per  100  grams  (3^  ounces). 

The  cheapest  cigar  is  sold  at  1  cent  and  the  dearest  at  1.57^  francs 
(30.4  cents)  in  boxes  of  four  cigars.  No  tobacco  is  grown  in  this  con« 
solar  district. 

COTTON. 

There  are  a  few  cotton  mills  at  St.  Quentin,  in  the  Department  of 
Aisne,  and  also  some  in  the  Department  of  Yosges,  but  very  little 
cotton,  if  any,  is  shipped  there  direct,  most  of  their  raw  material  being 
sapplied  by  Bouen  and  LiUe. 

Owing  to  the  systematic  refrisal  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and 
manufacturers  to  answer  any  questions  on  this  subject,  complete  and 
naefdl  information  could  be  secured  only  with  time  and  the  exercise  of 
watchfulness,  patience,  and  perseverance. 

As  to  the  consumption  of  cotton  seed,  cottonseed  oil,  oil  cake,  cotto- 
leoe,  or  other  compound  cooking  fats  made  from  cotton  seed,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  total  ignorance  professed  by  everyone  questioned  on 
this  subject  that  these  products  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  in 
this  region.  The  oil  cake  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  feed  given  to 
stock  is  called  ^Hourteau"  and  contains  not  a  particle  of  cotton  seed^ 
being  made  by  the  farmers  with  the  refuse  of  hemp,  flax,  and  other 
Earopean  oleaginous  seeds  sold  by  the  oil  factories. 
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DAIRY  products. 

Batter  and  cheese  are  made  ia  this  consular  district,  bat  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand.  Although  this  butter  retails 
at  the  same  price  as  Brittany  and  Kormandy  butter,  it  is  considered 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  latter,  which  is  shipped  here  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  is  worth  from  1.70  francs,  or  32.8  cents,  to  2.50  francs,  or  48^ 
cents,  per  one-half  kilogram,  or  1.1  pounds. 

Butter. — Butter  being  admitted  in  this  city  free  of  " octroi '^  duty, 
there  is  no  record  kept  of  the  amount  shipped  here,  and  consequently 
no  statistics  can  be  given  as  to  its  origin  and  consumption.  In  the 
cities  the  annual  consumption  of  butter  (margarine  not  included) 
amounts  to  nearly  8  kilograms  (17.6  pounds)  per  head. 

Belgium,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany  are  large  importers  into 
France  of  fresh  and  salt  butter,  and  the  United  States,  which  for  the 
first  time  in  1879  exported  to  this  country  185,000  kilograms,  or  408,000 
pounds,  salt  butter,  is  considered  a  dangerous  competitor  in  this  line 
on  the  French  market. 

The  most  renowned  butters  (not  salted)  are  made  at  Isigny  and 
Gournay,  in  Normandy.  The  sales  of  the  first  exceed  4,250,000  kUo- 
grams,  or  9,370,000  pounds,  averaging  3.57  francs  per  kilogram,  or  31^ 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  latter's  sales  attain  2,450,000  kilograms,  or 
5,401,000  pounds,  averaging  3.13  francs  per  kilogram,  or  27.4  cents  per 
pound. 

It  is  generally  at  the  end  of  the  winter  (in  March  and  April)  that  the 
producers  ship  to  the  ^^Halles"  central  market  at  Paris  their  unsold 
stock  of  melted  and  salted  butter,  where,  however,  but  very  little  is 
marketed  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Cheese. — In  no  country  in  the  world  can  so  many  varieties  of  cheese 
be  found  as  in  France;  they  number  about  600  and  are  made  with  the 
milk  of  cows,  goats,  ewes,  and  of  goats  and  ewes  mixed. 

They  are  classified  under  two  heads — ^viz,  the  fresh  or  soft  and  the 
dry  or  firm  cheese. 

The  best  known  specimens  of  the  first  class  are  the  ^^  fromage  blanc,'' 
or  white  cheese,  and  the  <^  fromage  k  la  cr^me,"  or  cream  cheese,  both 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  retailing  here  at  0.20  franc,  or 
3.9  cents,  and  0.30  franc,  or  5.8  cents  per  pound. 

Normandy  furnishes  the  double  cream  cheese,  or  <^  petit  Suisse,'' 
made  at  Gournay;  the  '^bondons,"  of  Eoueu;  the  " Camembert,'*  the 
"Livarot,"  and  the  '<Pont-Pfiv6que,"  of  Calvados.  The  "MaroDes* 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Nord;  the  "Goalommiers''  fipom  Seine- 
et-Mame;  the  "Miinster"  from  Alsace;  the  "Mont-d'Or"  (made  with 
goat  milk)  from  Ehone,  near  Lyons,  while  this  consular  district  pro- 
duces the  ^^G^rom^,''  made  at  St.  Di6  and  Bemiremont,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Yosges,  and  the  <'Brie,"  made  in  the  Departments  of  Aube, 
Marne,  Aisne,  Seine-et-Marne,  and  Seineet-Oise. 
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Among  the  leading  varieties  of  the  second  class  are  the  ''fonrmes," 
or  '^fromage  d'Aavergne,''  made  in  the  Department  of  Oantal; 
'^Boqaefort,^  made  only  at  Boqaefort,  in  the  Department  of  Aveyrou^ 
irith  ewes^  milk;  ^^Port  du  Saint,"  originally  made  at  the  abbey  of  La 
Trappe  du  Port-du-Salut,  near  Laval,  Mayenne,  and  "Gruyfere,'* 
better  known  in  the  United  States  as  Swiss  cheese,  originally  made  at 
Gniytee,  near  Fribourg,  in  Switzerland,  but  now  also  prepared  in 
France  in  many  Departments  adjoining  the  Swiss  irontier,  such  as  Ain, 
I>oab8,  Hante-Sadne,  Yonne,  and  Jura.  The  principal  foreign  products 
sold  on  this  market  are  the  '*  Holland,"  or  "  Edam,"  the  "  Chester," 
from  England,  and  the  '<  Parmesan,"  firom  Lombardy,  Italy. 

The  retaU  price  in  Bheims  of  each  of  the  following  cheeses  is: 


Variety. 

Price  pel 

*  pound. 

In  fk-ancB. 

In  cents. 

r^itnlflM ..... 

0.20 
0.20 
l.UO 
0.55-^.80 
U.70 
0.75 
0  65 
0.45 
0.40 

3.9 

Bondou 

3.9 

MaroUee , 

19.3 

Cuwnbert 

10.6-15.4 

LiTarot 

13.5 

FoDtrBrteDft 

14.5 

Canlanmfifrt 

12.5 

Brie 

8.7 

Matd'Or 

7.7 

The  '^Fonrmes"  retails  at  0.80  franc  (15.4  cents)  per  pound,  and  the 
wholesale  prices  of  the  following  are: 


Variety. 


HoMter 

HfllUnd 

Boqaefort 

6ray«T«Siri8a.. 
§nijr6re  French 


Price  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  poands). 


In  ftanca. 

In  dollars. 

120 

23.16 

130 

24.09 

120 

23.16 

250 

48.25 

200 

38.60 

180 

34.74 

200 

38.60 

600 

115.80 

France  exports  to  Algeria,  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt,  South  America, 
ftndher  colonies  about  8,000,000  francs',  or  81,500,000,  worth  of  cheese, 
but  imports  about  20,000,000  francs',  or  $3,860,000,  worth. 

The  yearly  consumption  is  estimated  at  3,133  grams,  or  6.91  pounds, 
per  head,  consisting  of  2,810  grams,  or  6.19  pounds,  of  fresh  or  soft 
cheese,  and  323  grams,  or  0.71  pound,  of  dry  cheese. 
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LIMOGBS. 

(Beport  of  Mr.  Walter  T,  Griffiny  commercial  agent  at  LimogeSy  Frauee.) 

[Limoges  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Haute  Vienne  and  the  eighteenth  city 
in  population  in  France.  It  is  situated  on  the  upper  coarse  of  the  Vienne  River, 
at  a  distauce  of  ahoat  220  miles  south  of  Paris  and  88  miles  west  of  Clermont. 
It  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  the  capital  of  a  Celtic  tribe  prior 
to  the  occupancy  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  Its  manufactures  include  worsted, 
broadcloth,  cassimere,  flannel,  and  other  woolen  fabrics;  calico, napkins,  porce- 
lain, tapers,  paper,  wire,  and  cutlery.  It  has  numerous  printing  presses  and  an 
extensive  trade  in  books,  as  well  as  chestnuts,  wine,  brandy,  and  other  liquors, 
salt,  iron,  brass,  enamel,  kaolin,  etc.  Limoges  is  the  entrep6t  for  the  trade  of 
Toulouse  and  generally  for  the  south  and  southwest  of  France.  Population  in 
1886,  68,477;  in  1891,  72,697.] 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  MARKETABLE  IN  FRANCE. 

A  mistaken  idea  has  gained  ground  in  many  manufacturing  circles 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  unfortunately  been  held  by  exiM>rters  of 
agricultural  products,  that  the  great  Republic  of  France,  noted  through- 
out the  world  for  her  manufactures  and  arts,  has  no  place  for  the  reaults 
of  American  skill,  or  the  rich  yields  of  American  farms.  A  careful 
study  of  the  French  markets,  and  a  thoughtful  observation  of  the 
needs  and  demands  constantly  growing  throughout  the  entire  country, 
])roduce  the  impression  that  this  Republic  offers  an  excellent  chance 
for  the  live,  active  American  to  obtain  a  good,  constant,  and  remunera- 
tive Held  for  his  many  products. 

Certain  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  of  special  interest  to  the 
exporters  of  the  United  States;  and  these  relate  not  only  to  France, 
but  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe  in  general: 

(1)  There  is  a  constant  rush  of  the  peasantry  from  the  country  to  the 
cities;  this  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  being  a  cause  of  great 
alarm  in  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

(2)  A  growing  dislike  is  noticeable  among  the  peasants  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  country  people  are  laughed  at  and  regarded  with 
ridicule  by  their  city  relatives  and  neighbors. 

(3)  The  wages  offered  by  the  trades  and  manufacturers  are  greatly 
superior  to  those  paid  for  farm  work. 

(4)  The  hours  of  labor  are  shorter  in  the  city;  and  the  social  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  the  schools,  are  better  in  the  towns  than  in  flie  country. 

(5)  The  most  important  factors,  however,  are  the  low  prices  received 
for  farm  products,  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  the  small  return  for 
capital  and  labor  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  above  facts  show  that  there  is  at  present  a  grand  opportunity  for 
the  mercantile  houses  of  the  United  States  to  enter  this  greatly  to  be 
desired  market. 

One  of  the  serious  objections  urged  hitherto  by  the  few  who  have 
attempted  to  introduce  their  goods  is  the  reluctance  of  the  French  to 
buy  foreign  merchandise  and  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  pur- 
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cbasere  generally.  While  this  feeling  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent  it 
is  being  oTercoine  gradaally.  The  ])eople  are  thrifty  and  glad  to  ntil- 
ize  whatever  proves  to  be  advantageous  and  profitable  in  the  end.  The 
progress  already  made  by  enterprising  American  and  English  exx)orters 
conclusively  shows  what  can  be  done  toward  entering  their  goods. 

Among  the  exports  that  can  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
France  are  the  following: 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle, — ^The  extensive  drought  of  1893  was  so  severe  that  the 
number  of  homed  animals  was  reduced,  according  to  the  estimate  of  tlie 
minister  of  agriculture,  one-third  below  normal  supply.  As  a  natural 
consequence  the  price  of  beef  is  much  above  the  average,  and  the  pro- 
ducers are  holding  their  stock  very  high.  The  recent  decree  against 
the  entering  of  American  cattle,  which  has  greatly  aided  the  French 
seller,  will  probably  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  upon  the  statute 
books.  Then  there  will  be  a  grand  opportunity  to  ship  live  cattle 
to  France. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  animals;  only  sound, 
bealthy  stock  should  be  shipped,  as  a  poor  lot  only  makes  a  bad  sale 
and  gives  the  too  ready  critics  a  chance  to  say,  ^^This  is  a  Ban)ple  of 
American  beeves." 

Sorses. — ^The  electric  street  railroad  has  not  yet  replaced  the  horse 
car  in  France,  therefore  horses  are  almost  the  only  power  employed  in 
transporting,  excepting  steam  railroads  and  boats.  The  regular 
demand  for  horses  in  the  cavalry  service  requires  thousands  of  these 
valuable  animals  every  year.  The  price  readily  paid  for  good  horses  is 
abnormally  high ;  seldom  has  the  market  been  so  active.  The  flesh 
is  used  very  extensively  as  food,  so  there  is  little  risk  in  exporting 
good,  sound  horses,  for  if  they  are  not  serviceable  for  the  farm  or  road 
they  can  be  utilized  in  the  meat  market,  where  horseflesh  commands 
almost  as  high  a  price  as  beef  ordinarily  does  in  the  United  States. 

Sheep, — It  is  doubtful  if  at  the  present  time  live  sheep  could  be 
advantageously  introduced.  A  very  small  but  good  sheep  is  exten- 
sively raised  in  France,  button  is  more  abundant  and  cheaper  than 
beef.  A  certain  quantity  of  English  mutton  is  now  sold  in  Paris,  and 
American  sheep  will  not  be  long  in  following  it,  but  the  meat  must  be 
tender,  sweet,  and  cheap  to  compete  with  the  chops  from  Great  Britain. 
Mules. — ^These  animals  are  not  as  popular  as  donkeys,  and  the  imports 
are  almost  nil,  the  preference  being  given  to  horses  or  donkeys. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

Canned  meats. — There  is  hardly  a  variety  or  grade  of  canned  meat 
but  it  can  And  a  ready  sale  in  France.  The  French  canners  look  with 
envious  eyes  ui)on  the  favorable  reception  of  American  canned  meats 
in  the  French  market;  and  the  imagination  has  been  drawn  upon  to 
picture  the  unsanitary  methods  of  the  canners  in  the  United  States. 
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The  reports  of  persons  who  have  visited  large  American  canniBg 
establishments  have  been  so  favorable  that  the  truth  has  been  per- 
ceived in  spite  of  prejudice.  Persons  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  ascertain  how  Americans  canned  their  meats,  with  the  desire 
to  copy  their  method. 

There  is  hardly  a  chance  for  French  canned  meats,  such  as  beef^  etc^ 
to  be  a  success,  not  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  preserve  them 
properly  (for  the  French  are  experts  in  that  line),  but  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  the  raw  materials.  It  is  therefore  more  advantageous 
for  the  butchers  to  supply  the  fresh-meat  market  than  the  canneries. 
It  would  be  advisable  for  the  American  canners  to  carefully  study  the 
French  market,  the  tastes  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  qualities  and 
style  of  packages  desired. 

Families  rent  rooms  for  the  summer  at  the  seaside  and  watering 
places  for  light  housekeeping,  where  fresh  meats  are  dear;  consequently 
the  demand  for  canned  meat  is  always  good.  Hotels,  schools,  commu- 
nities, and  the  army  consume  large  quantities  of  cooked  meat,  which 
could  be  replaced  by  canned  meats. 

HamSy  ahouldersj  bacon, — It  is  surprising  to  note  the  high  prices  at 
which  these  articles  are  commonly  sold  and  also  the  quantity  that  is 
offered  for  sale. 

Tbere  is  a  steady  demand  for  English  Yorkshire  hams.  Whole 
smoked  hogs,  weighing  from  75  to  150  pounds,  are  exposed  for  sale 
during  the  holidays  and  f(gtes,  and  the  demand  for>  these  is  growing. 
Oood  articles  at  fair  profits  or  prices  can  be  sold  anywhere  in  France. 

Salt  pork,  sides,  mess  pork, — These  should  be  imported  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  at  present.  The  working  classes  consider  pork  pre- 
served in  this  way  a  luxury ;  it  is  sold  in  quarter-pound  pieces  generally 
at  an  enormous  profit.  The  exportation  of  this  class  of  merchandise 
should  be  pushed  diligently,  as  its  sale  would  not  only  benefit  the 
exporter,  but  be  also  of  service  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  population 
that  has  great  need  of  meat,  and  really  wants  cheap  food. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  pork  before  it  is  packed, 
whether  it  is  salted,  smoked,  or  canned,  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  uny 
but  first-grade  meat,  free  from  all  disease,  because  the  people  frequently 
eat  x)ork  uncooked. 

Lard, — ^This  important  product  is  also  sold  extensively,  and  the 
demand  is  great,  but  more  care  should  be  taken  in  packing.  In  samples 
personally  examined  by  me  pieces  of  foreign  matter  have  been  found  in 
lard  taken  from  packages  said  to  come  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  a  packer  who  will  resort  to  such  methods  not  only 
injures  himself  in  the  end,  but  disgraces  and  dishonors  American 
exporters.  Such  actions  have  done  more  to  diminish  trade  and  degrade 
American  food  products  than  any  custom  duty  or  prejudicial  report 
from  French  sources. 
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COTTON. 

All  cotton  prodacts  are  in  demand.  The  nomerouB  mills  at  work  and 
now  commencing,  together  with  the  tendency  to  centralize  in  large 
mannfactaring  towns,  and  the  greatest  attention  given  to  the  industries 
in  preference  to  agriculture,  will  possibly  make  France  a  closer  rival  to 
Great  Britain  than  ever. 

The  oleaginous  products  of  the  cotton  plant  are  also  very  salable. 
The  ^^ooupage"  of  olive  oil  with  cotton-seed  oil,  the  sale  of  the  cotton- 
seed oil  on  its  own  merits  can  be  increased.  The  oil  cakes  for  fatten- 
ing eattle  are  also  needed  in  France.  It  only  requires  patience,  care, 
and,  above  all,  strictly  honest  dealings  to  greatly  increase  the  importa- 
tions of  these  articles  into  France. 

FISH,  SALTED  AND  CANNED. 

There  is  no  portion  of  any  land  where  salt  fish  is  so  eagerly  bought 
M  in  provincial  France.  The  only  article  that  the  poor  can  buy  is  cod, 
and  that  seUs  at  exorbitant  prices.  Herring,  salted  and  smoked,  are 
dear;  mackerel  is  seldom  exposed  for  sale  except  when  fresh.  Salted 
and  smoked  salmon,  and  the  innumerable  varieties  of  preserved  fish 
that  are  annually  prepared  by  the  American  fisheries  can  all  be  suc- 
eessfuQy  sold  in  France.  As  there  is  a  demand  for  these  goods,  it 
would  require  but  little  effort  to  secure  and  hold  the  French  market. 

Bepeated  inquiries  have  been  made  at  this  consulate  for  the  names 
of  reliable  houses  in  the  United  States  that  can  lobster,  salmon,  clams, 
and  oysters.  Several  brands  have  been  shown  to  parties  in  France 
who  have  been  delighted  with  the  goods,  thus  proving  that  American 
einned  fish  can  be  introduced  successfully  into  this  country. 

Lobster  is  now  imported  into  France  from  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope, 
fhe  trade  being  quite  brisk.  The  United  States  exporters,  seeking  this 
trade,  should  be  better  represented  in  France,  and  should  push  the 
uitrodaction  of  their  merchandise  more  energetically. 

CEEEALS. 

Wheat — ^The  recent  official  reports  on  the  growth  and  harvesting  of 
wheat  in  France  show  that  an  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  to  grain 
merchaots  in  the  United  States  to  sell  their  merchandise  in  this  sister 
BepabUc  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  these  reports  to  find  out 
what  can  be  done  in  this  trade. 

Ct>n».— This  staple  has  already  found  a  market  in  France,  but  the 
present  supply  comes  from  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Boumania;  the 
crop  raised  in  France  is  comparatively  small.  This  grain  is  used  for 
fettening  poultry  and  large  animals,  but  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the 
human  family,  it  is  unappreciated.  The  time  will  come,  however,  when 
the  nutritive  properties  of  corn  will  find  favor  in  France.  Ko  serious 
effort  has  ever  been  made  to  introduce  canned  sweet  com  in  a  carefiil 
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and  judicious  way.  The  same  patieuce  that  was  given  by  Parmentier 
to  bring  potatoes  into  daily  use,  if  applied  to  Indian  com,  would  make 
it  as  popular  an  article  of  diet  in  France  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
The  French  housewives  do  not  understand  how  to  cook  it,  and  until 
they  are  shown  how  they  will  not  use  com  as  a  vegetable. 

Corn  meal. — This  is  retailed  at  5  cents  a  x>ound,  a  price  which  renders 
it  a  luxury.  This  probably  militates  against  its  popular  use  as  a  porridge 
or  bread. 

Flour. — Good  brands  of  a  guaranteed  quality  would  sell;  they  must 
be  excellent  and  such  as  the  bakers  (boulangers)  can  use  to  mix  with 
the  inferior  grades  of  French  wheat  and  the  ^^pStissiers"  (pie  and 
cake  bakers)  can  employ  in  the  very  finest  and  best  of  pastry.  If  cer- 
tain trademarks  were  as  well  known  in  France  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States  the  preference  would  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  choice 
American  brands. 

BucJticheat. — There  are  no  data  concerning  the  importation  of  this 
article  into  France  from  the  United  States,  or  even  of  an  effort  having 
been  made  to  introduce  it.  Still  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  this  grain; 
a  small  quantity  is  raised  in  central  France,  but  the  quality  is  not  as 
good  as  American  buckwheat.  It  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  and  for 
fattening  all  kinds  of  animals.  The  fine  fiavor  of  American  buckwheat 
flour  would  soon  cause  it  to  find  a  place  in  the  French  markets.  It  is 
certain  that  a  large  exporting  business  could  be  done  in  this  grain. 

Qlucose, — The  demand  for  this  commodity  is  growing  as  the  fabrica- 
tion of  liqueurs,  iruit  jellies,  preserves,  etc.,  increases.  Much  more 
business  could  be  done  in  glucose  if  greater  care  and  perseverance 
were  employed  in  its  introduction. 

Starch. — Since  the  French  duties  on  Indian  corn  were  raised  the 
starch  manufactories  have  suffered.  The  greater  portion  of  starch  is 
now  made  from  potatoes,  which  can  be  grown  very  cheaply.  To  com- 
pete with  the  prices  ruling  in  the  home  market  the  American  makers 
would  have  to  produce  their  article  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  done  at 
present  in  the  United  States. 

DAIRY  products. 

Cheese, — It  is  quite  the  fashion  lately  to  find  what  is  called  ^^old 
English  cheese"  on  hotel  and  private  tables,  but  a  connoisseur  will 
recognize  it  immediately  as  an  American  article  coming  to  France  via 
Great  Britain.  The  taste  for  this  cheese  is  growing  and  a  large  future 
is  promised  in  this  line;  preference  being  given  to  ftiU  cream  cheeses  of 
medium  size. 

Butter. — The  taste  for  unsalt^ed  butter  is  general  in  France.  The 
excellent  dairy  products  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  Vendue  would 
render  it  hard  for  Americans  to  compete  with  the  natives;  there  are 
other  exports  much  more  practical  for  the  dairymen  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  in. 
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Cimdenged  milk.— This  essential  with  every  good  housewife  in  the 
United  States  is  almost  auknown  in  the  French  trade.  Some  Swiss 
and  Enghsh  companies  have  already  opened  the  market  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  natural  prejudice  is  being  eliminated,  and  the  sales  are 
yearly  increasing.  In  order  to  see  if  its  introduction  were  at  all  practi- 
cal a  careful  examination  of  grocer's  stock  has  been  made,  which  shows 
that  if  American  condensed  milk  can  be  put  upon  the  French  market 
at  the  same  price  as  brands  coming  from  other  countries  it  will  find  a 
large  and  ready  sale,  especially  if  the  milk  is  not  sweeteucd. 

FRUIT. 

Apples  and  pears. — France  is  a  fruit-producing  country,  whose  prod- 
ucts resemble  those  of  the  United  States  more  than  those  of  any  other 
ooantry.  Only  in  off  years  can  there  be  any  expectation  of  supplying 
France  with  apples  and  i>ears.  The  trade  is  similar  to  dealings  in  hay ; 
ordinarily  the  home  production  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  market, 
ud  the  prices  are  low,  but  there  are  seasons  when  both  hay  and  fruit 
ftfl;  then  the  wholesaler  depends  upon  foreign  supply. 

Florida  oranges. — ^The  better  grades  of  this  fruit  should  find  a  fi^ood, 
&ir  market  in  France  after  they  have  been  seen  and  tasted ;  because 
dieir  fine  flavor  will  be  appreciated,  and  it  is  possible  that  tiie 
"frui tiers"  (fruit  dealers)  will  give  them  the  preference  over  Spanish 
and  Itahan  varieties  that  are  now  exposed  for  sale  upon  the  market 
and  street  stands. 

Grapes. — ^There  is  no  reason  why  grapes  should  not  be  extensively 
imported  into  France.  With  the  present  rapid  and  specially  adapted 
facilities  of  transportation  of  fruits,  and  the  abundant  supply  in  the 
United  States,  they  should  find  a  ready  sale.  Table  grapes  are  rare 
aod  high  priced  after  the  months  of  October  and  November.  The 
demand  for  this  kind  of  fruit  is  very  great  in  England,  and  it  should  bo 
made  so  in  France.  A  rare  opportunity  is  offered  to  place  them  upon 
the  French  market. 

Dried  apples. — Large  quantities  of  dried  apples  are  now  marketed 
in  France,  where  they  are  used  for  a  number  of  purposes,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  making  of  cider.  They  are  steamed  before 
pressing.  This  dried  fruit  is  also  employed  in  the  making  of  jams  and 
preserves,  forming  the  base  of  the  conserve.  Dried  pears  and  plums 
are  also  in  demand. 

Canned  fruit. — This  trade  is  at  present  limited,  but  after  my  having 
personally  shown  American  products,  and  compared  them  with  the 
French,  the  former  have  always  been  given  the  preference.  Canned 
Bartlett  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  and  strawberries  are  greatly 
in  demand,  and  probably  all  kinds  of  canned  fruit  from  the  United 
States  would  soon  find  an  excellent  market  in  France. 
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TBaETABLES. 

FraDce  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables; 
she  has  certainly  shipped  enormous  quantities  of  canned  peas  anl' 
beans  to  America,  but  there  is  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate  wiOi 
canned  tomatoes,  asparagus,  and  corn.  As  soon  as  the  delicious  qual- 
ities of  this  latter  vegetable  are  known  the  demand  will  be  great.  A 
little  study  of  French  tastes  will  show  how  much  can  be  done  in  tMs 
line. 

liquors. 

The  demand  for  American  wines,  except  for  the  ^^coupage"  with 
French  wines,  is  not  very  strong* 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Nearly  every  kind  of  grass  seeds  is  salable  in  France;  certain  eeo*^ 
tions  of  the  country  are  now  almost  entirely  dependent  on  America  for! 
this  class  of  seed.  The  majority  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish commission  houses,  who  buy  in  the  United  States  and  ship  tbe 
seeds  from  Great  Britain.  Greater  care  should  be  taken  in  selectiDg 
and  sorting  the  seed,  as  complaints  have  been  made  that  it  was  mixed; 
there  are  other  countries  anxious  to  obtain  the  market,  and  if  it  is  takea 
away  from  America  it  is  her  own  fault. 

SUNDRIES. 

Pineapples. — ^This  luscious  fruit  is  almost  unknown  in  France,  and 
the  price  is  out  of  all  proportion,  but  there  is  sale  for  them. 

Eaisins. — Specimens  of  California  raisins  have  been  exhibited  in 
France  and  they  are  preferred  to  the  Spanish  fruit;  it  is  strange  that 
more  are  not  sold.    A  small  raisin  is  extensively  used  for  making  wine. 

Oystef's. — ^This  fish  is  a  veritable  luxury;  if  the  small  kinds  were  well 
packed  and  brought  over  in  the  shell  during  the  cold  weather  tbe 
exporters  would  realize  a  good  profit  on  their  exports. 
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VALUES  OF  FOREION  COINS. 

The  following  table  is  an  estimate  of  the  values  of  the  standard  coins  of  the  princi- 
pal nations,  prepared  bj  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  tinder  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  August  28, 1894,  section  25,  and  contained  in  Circular  No.  119  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  of  July  1, 1895,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  the  values  of  such  coins  in  terms  of  the  money  of  account  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  followed  in  estimating  the  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  exported  to 
the  United  States  on  or  after  July  1, 1895,  expressed  in  any  of  such  metallic  oorren- 
cies: 


Country. 


ikrgentine  Bepublic. 
Austria-Hiuigary 


Belgiam 
Brazil . . 


Britiab  PoMsosaions 
N.  A.  (except  New- 
foundlaud). 

Central  American 
State*. 

CnUo 


China. 


Cuba 


Denmark 
Egypt ... 


France 


German  Empire. 
Great  Britain.... 


Greece. 
India.. 
Italy  .. 

Japan  . 
Mexico 


Standard. 


Monetary  unit. 


U.S. 

gold 

value. 


I 


Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold 


Peao.. 
Crown 


Gold  and  ' 

silver. 
Gold 


Gold. 


Franc. 
Milreis 
Dollar. 


Silver 


Gold  and 
silver. 


Peso. 
Peso, 


Silver 


Gold  and 
silver. 

Gold 

Gold 


[Shanghai . . 

Haikwan 
Tael<  (customs). 

1  Tientsin 

IChefoo 
Peso 


$0.96,5 
.20,3 


Coins. 


! 

Gold  and 

silveri 
Gold...!.-.. 
Gold........ 


Crown 

Pound  (100  pias- 
ters). 

Franc 


Mark 

Pound  sterling . . 


Gold   and 

silver] 
Silver..?.... 


Drachma 
Bupee . . . 
Lira 


Gold   and 
silver.         i 

Gold  and  :  Yen... 

silver." 
Silvor I  DoUar 


CGold.. 
■  \  Silver. 


Newfoundland . 

Iforway 

Portugal 


Kussia. 
Spain . . 


(;o1d . 
(iold. 
Gold. 


Sweden 

Switzerland 


Turkey 


Silver: 

Gold    and 

silver. 

Gold 

(void    and 

silvor. 
Gold 


Dollar 

Crown 

Milreis 

(Gold.. 
Ruble. .  < 

(  Silver 
Peseta 


Crown 
Franc 


Piaster 


.19,3 
.54,6 
LOO 


.48,6 
.91,2 


.71,8 
.80,0 

.76,1 
.75.1 
,92,6 

.26,8 
4.94,3 


.  19, 3  ' 

I 

.23,8  ' 
4.86,6i 

.19,3 

.23,1 

.J9,3  I 

I 

.99,7 
.52,4 

.  58, 8 


1.01.4 
.26,8 

1.08 
.77,2 

.38,9 
.19,3 

.26,8 
.19,3 

.04,4 


Gold:  argentine  (14.82,4)  and  I argea 
t  ine.    Ml ver :  peso  and  divisKma. 

Gold :  former  sjstom — 4  florins 
($1.92,)i),  8  florins  ($3.85,8),  doent 
($2.28,7),  and  4  duoata  (19.15,8).  SO- 
ver:  1  and  2  florins.  Gold:  pres- 
ent system>-20  cruwna  ($4.05^,  10 
crowns  (12.02,6). 

Gold:  10  and  20  franca.  Sflrer:  5 
francs.. 

(rold :  6, 10,  and  20  milrbia.  SHrer :  |, 
1,  and  2  milreis. 


Silver:  peso  and  diviaiona. 

Gold:  esondo  ($1.82,4),  doubloon 
($4,561,1),  and  condor  ($0.12,3).  Sil- 
ver:  peso  and  di visions. 


Gold     donbloon  ($5.01,7).    Silver: 

peso. 
Gold :  10  and  20  crowns. 
Gh>]d:  ponnd  (100  piasters),  5.10,20. 

and  50  piasters.    Silver:  1,2,5,10, 

and  20  piasters. 
Gold :  5, 10, 20, 50,  and  100  ftaucs.    Sil- 
ver: 5ft«ncs. 
Gold:  5, 10, and 20 marks. 
Gold:  sovereign  (pound  sterling)  and 

^sovereign. 
Gold:  5, 10,20,  50,  and  100  drachmae. 

Silver:  5  drachmas. 
Gold :  mohur  ($7.10,5) .    Silver :  rupee 

and  divisions. 
Gold:  5. 10. 20, 50, and  100 lire.    Sflver: 

5  lire. 
Gold :  1, 2, 5, 10,  and  20  yen. 
Silver:  yen. 

Gold:  dollar  ($0.98,3),  ^,  5, 10.  and  20 
dollars.  Silver:  dollar  (or  pe8<4 
and  divisions. 

Gold:  2 dollars  ($2.02.7). 

Gold:  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold:  1, 2. 5,  and  10  milreis. 

Gold:  imperial  /$7.71,8)  and  4  Impe- 
rial ($3.86)t. 

Silver  >  i,  i,  and  1  ruble. 

Gold:  25  pesetas.    Silver:  5 


Gold :  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold :  5, 10, 20, 50,  and  100  francs.    SQ- 

ver:  5  francs. 
Gold :  25, 50. 100, 250,  and  500  plasters. 


*  Gold  the  nominal  atsindard.  Silver  practically  the  standard,  t  Coined  since  July  1, 1886.  Old  half- 
imperial  =::  $3.08.6.  ^Silver  the  nominal  standard.  Paper  the  actual  currency,  the  depredation  of 
which  is  measured  by  the  gold  standard. 
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CANADA. 

Caoada,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  North  American  Continent 
lying  north  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska,  has  the 
largest  area  of  all  the  British  possessions.  Much  of  its  vast  area  is 
unsarveyed,  but  its  land  surface,  including  that  of  2!^ewfonndland,  is 
estimated  at  3,477,847  square  miles,  or  about  23,000  square  miles  less 
than  the  estimated  land  surface  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
large  unsorveyed  area  of  Alaska. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1867,  what  are  now  the  component  parts  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  were  either  separate  and  self- governing  colonies  or 
were  embraced  within  the  far-extending  dominions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  An  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  passed  in  March,  1867, 
confederated  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  colonies  of  Upper  Canada 
(now  Ontario),  Lower  Canada  (now  Quebec),  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Branswick.  In  1869  the  Dominion  purchased  the  rights  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  to  the  extensive  region  over  which  that  powerful 
corporation  had  so  long  held  sway,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  was  created  out  of  a  portion  of  the  newly-acquired 
territory  and  admitted  into  the  Dominion.  In  1871  British  Columbia 
and  in  1873  Prince  Edward  Island  became  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion, which  has  since  consisted  of  seven  provinces,  with  various  terri- 
tories, organized  and  unorganized,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Land  area  in  aqunre  miles  of  th^  different  divisions  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  the 
popmlation  of  the  same  in  1891,  1881,  and  1871,  and  the  nnmher  of  their  representatives 
in  ike  Dominion  House  of  Comm^tns  under  the  recent  act;  also  the  area  and  population 
ol  ike  last  two  censuses  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland. 


Divisions. 


Ontario 

Ooebec 

HOTS  scotis !!'!"'.!!  Ill ". ! 

W«w  fimnsirick 

J«nee  Edwand  IsLiikI  . . . . 

Maoitobs 

Biitlab  ColnmbiA 

lotsl  for  Prorincea 


Repre* 
Land  area,  j^  p^n^. 

Population. 

ment. 

1891. 

1881. 

Sq.  mile*. 

219,650 

92 

2, 114, 321 

1,926,922 

227.500 

65 

1,488,5.-15 

1.359,027 

20,550 

20 

450,306 

440,572 

28,100 

14 

321. 263 

321.233 

2,000 

5 

109, 078 

108,801 

64,000 

7 

152,506 

62,260 

382,300 

6 

98,173 

40,459 

M4,ieo 

209 

4,734,272 

4,268,364 

1871. 


1,620,851 

1,101.516 

387,800 

285.594 

04,021 

18,995 

36,247 

8.635,024 
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Land  area  in  square  miles  of  the  diffet^ent  divisions  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  wifk  iht 
population  of  the  same  in  1891,  1S81,  and  1871,  etc — Coutinued. 


DiFiaiona. 


Alberta 

Aasiuiboia 

Saakatohewao 

Athabasca 

Keo  vratin 

Northwest  Territories 

Islands 

Undesignated,  inoladiDg  part  of  Labrador 

Total  Dominion  of  Cannda 

Newfoundland,  includlngpart  of  Labrador 

Total  for  British  North  America. . . 


Land  area. 


8q.  mile-i. 
105, 355 
88,534 
101,002 
103,300 
267,000 
859,000 
300,000 
546,600 


3.315,047 
162,200 


3,477,847 


Roprc- 
sentatiret) 
in  Parlia 

ment. 


Popiilntion. 


1 
2 
1 


1801. 


25,277 
30,372 
11,150 


a  32, 168 


18S1. 


25,515 


30,931 


213       4.833,239 
I        202,040 


5.035,279 


4.324.810 
6197,589 


18n. 


a  60, 690 


3,«S6,fe4 


a  Estimated. 


h  Population  in  1884. 


The  relative  importance  of  these  differeut  political  divisions,  from  tlie 
standpoint  of  area  and  population,  will  be  better  understood  if  a  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  corresponding  statistics  of  some  of  the  States 
of  the  Federal  Union,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


SUtea. 


Rhodo  Island.. 
Massachusetts 
South  Carolina 

Kontncky 

lUinoia... 


Land 

Population 

area. 

in  1890.  ' 

8q.  miles. 

1,085 

345,506 

8,040 

2.238.943 

3.»,  170 

1, 151, 149 

40,000 

1,858.635 

66,000 

8,826,351 

States. 


Land 
area. 


I 


Popnl.it  it* 


North  Dakota 

KaiiHttR 

Colorado 

California 

Texas 


Sq 


mileM. 

70, 195 

81.700 

1(13.645 

i:i:i,980 

262,290 


181  ni 
1,427,086 

412,  m 
i.aoe.i» 

2,235,521 


GOVERNMENT. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  the  principle  of  self  govern- 
ment further  than  it  is  carried  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  except  by  an 
entire  severance  of  the  very  limited  connection  that  exists  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  mother  country.  By  the  organic  act  of  confedera- 
tion executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  British  Crown,  and  legislative 
power  in  a  Parliament  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Commons; 
but  the  authority  vested  in  the  Crown  is  exercised  only  by  the  Governor- 
General,  who  acts  under  the  advice  of  the  C<ana(lian  ministry,  repre- 
senting the  party  that  is  for  the  time  being  dominant  in  Parliament 
and  in  majority  in  the  country. 

The  seven  Provinces  comprised  in  the  Dominion  have  their  own  sep- 
arate governments  just  as  do  the  States  of  this  Union,  except  that  in 
each  case  the  administration  is  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment, and  exists  only  so  long  as  it  possesses  its  confidence. 

The  French  language  is  spoken  by  almost  the  entire  i>opulation  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  also  to  a  very  large  extent  in  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  Territories.  Either  English  or  French  may  be  used  in 
the  debates  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  also  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
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political  divisioDS  jaRt  mentioned,  and  both  languages  must  be  nsed  in 
the  records  and  journals  of  those  houses  and  in  the  publication  of 
the  laws.  Either  language  may  be  used  in  pleadings  or  processes  in 
the  courts  of  the  Dominion  and  in  those  of  Quebec  and  Manitoba. 
The  colony  of  Newfoundland,  which  has  an  entirely  separate  gOT- 
eniment,  embraces  the  island  of  that  name  and  a  portion  of  Labrador; 
it  is  not  included  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

AGBICULTUBE. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  Canada.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  its 
population  are  engaged  in  rural  pursuits,  and  agricultural  products  con- 
stitute one-fourth  of  the  freightage  of  the  railroads  and  one- third  of  that 
of  the  canals  of  the  Dominion.  Canada's  merchant  marine  depends 
chiefly  ux>ou  products  of  agriculture  for  freight,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  exports  are  products  of  the  farm.  Of  the  60,287,730  acres 
of  land  in  occupation  in  1891  (as  compared  with  623,218,619  acres  in  the 
Tnited  States  in  1890)  28,637,242  acres  were  improved,  and  of  that 
amount  10,904,826  acres  were  under  crop. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  the  principal  cereals, 
poUe,  potatoes,  and  hay  in  the  divisions  of  Canada  in  1890: 

Principal  crops  of  Canada  for  1890, 


Dirisions. 


Ontario 

<^lirc 

>o»»  Scotia 

N*w  fimnawick 

f^ce  Edward  laUnd 

Maaitob^ 

Britiali  Columbia 

Koir  organijbed  territoriea 


Total I    2,723.884 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Gate. 

A ereM. 

Bwthelt. 

BuMhelt. 

Bufkelt. 

1,430,530 

21,311,582 

13,423.354 

47,  J 40. 046 

191.590 

1,568,289 

1,505,599 

16, 825, 100 

14,157 

165,806 

227,520 

1,559,842 

17,30C 

209,809 

100,917 

3. 025, 329 

44,703 

613. 364 

147, 880 

2, 922, 552 

896,622 

16,  092, 220 

1,452.433 

8,470,212 

16,156 

388,800 

79,024 

943.088 

113.811 

1,792,409 

215.711 

1, 628, 344 

2,723.884 

42, 144, 779 

17, 152, 438 

82,514,513 

Kye. 


BuJthelt. 

1,064,345 

213, 313 

23,500 

6,261 

221 

12,952 

6,141 

1,529 


1, 328, 262 


DiTiaions. 


Ortario , 

Quebec 

^oraScoti* , 

^*ev£ruo««  ick 

IVia««  Edward  laland 

Ifaaitoba 

Bcitish  Colnmlyia 

'oarorpuiiied  territoriea 

Total 


Pease  and 
beans. 

Potatoes. 

Ht 

Bunheli. 

Aeret. 

BnsheU. 

Aeret. 

13.424,872 

179, 663' 

17, 580, 051 

2, 528. 804 

1,886,021 

138,992 

15,025,444 

2, 457, 023 

44,486 

44,154 

4, 920, 612 

5:{9, 057 

44.489 

42, 703 

4. 827, 830 

470.  834 

7,180 

43, 521 

7,071,308 

1.^0. 108 

11.306 

9,791 

1.757,2.31 

(a) 

90,662 

4.213 

6a5.802 

64,611 

5,825 

3,901 

530, 399 

(a) 

15,514,841 

466,938 

62,407,077 

6, 210, 527 

Tons. 
3, 465, 033 
2, 243.  395 
632, 391 
470, 069 
132,950 
485. 230 
102, 146 
156, 273 

7. 094, 096 


a  Acreage  omitted  in  Canadian  official  report. 


Taking  the  census  years  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  it  is  found  that 
the  United  States  produces  abont  200  times  as  much  corn,  21  times  as 
much  rye,  11  times  as  much  wheat,  10  times  as  many  oats,  8J  times  as 
much  hay,  4^  times  as  much  barley,  4  times  as  many  potatoes,  and  2J 
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times  as  mach  buckwheat  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  fact,  as 
regards  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
prodace  more  than  the  whole  of  Canada.  Of  rye,  however,  the  pro- 
duction per  capita  of  })opulation  is  greater  in  Canada,  and  a  larger 
proi>ortion  of  the  agricultural  products  of  that  country  is  exi)orted  than 
is  the  case  with  our  own  farm  products. 

Agricultural  production  of  Canada  for  the  years  indicated. 


Crops. 


Wheat bnalielfl . 

Barley do... 

Oats do... 

Corn  (maize) '. do. . . 

Buckwheat do. . . 

Rye do... 

Potatoes do. . . 

Tamlps.  etc do. . . 

Pease  and  beans do . . . 

Hay tons. 


1891. 


60,721,193 

21,  •34, 817 

117,772,147 


1890. 


42,144,779 

17.152.438 

82. 514,  SI.*} 

10,675,887 

4,888,122 

1,328,262 

62,407.677 

49,555,902 

15,514,841 

7,694,096 


1885. 


42,736,327 
20,132,624 
87,729,742 


16,844,80 

70.491,131 

9,025.10 

4«901«ur 

2,087,UI 

5a,  96^719 

48,2SU414 

1S.749,6« 


The  cultivation  of  the  products  given  in  the  foregoing  table  does  not  i 
appear  to  be  increasing  with  anything  like  the  rapidity  that  character- 
izes the  increase  in  their  cultivation  in  the  United  States;  bat,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  publications  of  the  Dominion  Government,  there  is, 
especially  throughput  the  older  portions  of  the  country,  a  marked  teo* 
dency  toward  a  more  diversified  system  of  farming.  Owing  in  part  to 
that  fact  and  in  part  to  the  opening  up  of  new  farms  in  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest  Territories,  the  center  of  cereal  production  in  Canada 
is  steadily  moving  westward. 

In  Newfoundland,  the  agricultural  statistics  of  which  colony  are  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  tables,  there  were  64,494  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  1891,  the  principal  products  being  potatoes,  turnips  and 
other  root  crops,  hay,  barley,  and  oats. 

Number  of  farm  animals  at  the  census  of  1S91, 


Divisions. 


Ontario 

Sucbec 
ova  Scotia 

Kevr  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Manitoba 

British  Colombia 

The  territories 


Horses. 


761, 961 
845,789 
62,419 
50,586 
37,402 
86,753 
44,171 
42,956 


Total I    1,441,087 


Working 
oxen. 


12, 811 

40,608 

26,526 

7,475 

116 

19,288 

2,680 

9,483 


127, 987 


tf  ilch  oows. 


859,333 

546,986 

136,043 

104,797 

45,788 

82,614 

17, 817 

36,997 


1, 829, 375 


other  neat 
cattle. 


1, 023, 630 
874,298 
148,207 
90,167 
45,725 
127,805 
106,232 
187,241 


2,103,300 


Sheep. 


993,748 

722,025 

318,856 

181,310 

147,097 

35,816 

60,406 

64,920 


2,613,977 


Swine. 


LlltUT 
348,197 
45.  W 
61,00 
42.658 
63.011 
B3,a 
16, 2R 


1,702,78s 


The  foregoing  figures  show  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
year  1881,  of  4,606  in  the  number  of  working  oxen  and  of  534,701  in  the 
number  of  sheep.  On  the  other  hand,  they  show  an  increase  of  495,166 
in  the  number  of  swine,  of  381,679  in  that  of  horses,  of  233,575  in  that 
of  milch  cows,  and  of  396,912  in  that  of  other  neat  cattle. 
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The  live  stock  of  NewfonndlaDd,  wbich  is  not  inalnded  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  tables,  comprised,  in  1891,  6,138  horses,  23,822  neat  cattle, 
60,840  sheep,  and  32,011  swine. 

As  regards  ratio  of  live  stock  to  population,  Canada  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  that  do  not  present  a  strikingly  unfavorable  contrast  to  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  farm  animals 
to  eveiy  1,000  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  on  June  1, 1890,  and  in 
Canada  on  April  6, 1891 : 


Animais. 


Hones 

Hileh  cows 

OtlMT  neat  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 


Canada. 


208 
878 
462 
520 
352 


United 
States. 


239 
264 

557 
574 
917 


DAIRY  IMTEBBSTS. 

In  an  interesting  report  made  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  for  the 
DtHninion  of  Canada  for  the  calendar  year  1894,  considerable  space  is 
given  to  the  subject  of  dairying.    He  says: 

"Die  dftiry  branch  of  Agricnltnre  yielded  fair  retams  dnring  the  year,  tbongb  tbe 
priee  of  cbeeee  was  slightly  lower  tban  in  1893.  This  is  attributed  mainly  to  tbe 
report  that  a  large  qnantity  of  cheese  is  made  in  Great  Britain  daring  tbe  summer; 
bat  the  demand  for  Canadian  cheese  was  steady,  and  its  reputation  as  a  wholesome, 
pure  food,  of  fine  flavor  and  rich  quality,  has  gained  ground.  There  is  much  less 
difference  between  tbe  qualities  and  values  of  tbe  cheese  from  tbe  different  Proviuces 
and  different  sections  in  each  Province  tban  used  to  prevail.  Tbe  methods  of  roann- 
ftetnie  are  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  the  districts  wbich  were 
ienaerly  backward  are  now  nearly  abreast  of  those  which  were  ahead,  both  in  tbe 
quality  of  tbe  products  and  market  prices  obtainable,  and  tbe  dairymen  have  all 
been  tiie  gainers  by  the  general  improvement. 

There  are  dairymen  and  creamery  associations  throughout  the 
Dominion  which  hold  conferences  and  similar  gatherings  for  the  dis- 
enssion  of  agricultural  and  dairying  topics.  These  gatherings  during 
the  last  year,  1894-95,  were  very  large  and  attracted  attention  through- 
out the  country  and  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  the  rich  agricultural  resources  of  the  Dominion. 

As  the  climate  of  Canada  imposes  a  period  of  at  least  six  months 
during  which  cattle  must  be  fed  in  the  stable,  more  attention  is  being 
giyeu  every  year  by  the  dairyman  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn  or 
nuuze  for  fodder  and  as  ensilage;  it  is  a  juicy,  cheap  feed  for  milking 
cows,  and  the  possibility  of  growing  heavy  crops  nearly  everywhere  in 
Canada  puts  the  farmers  on  a  better  footing  in  regard  to  the  cost  of 
production  than  in  other  ecu  n tries  where  cows  can  be  fed  on  pasturage 
for  a  long  part  of  the  year. 
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WORLD'S   MA^RKETS   FOR   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Tbe  maiiafactare  of  cheese  and  butter  is  now  under  strict  sanitary 
regulations,  and  all  adulterations  are  entirely  prohibited  within  tbe 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  export  trade  of  Canada  in  the  principal  home-grown  dairy  prod- 
ucts is  shown  by  the  following  tables  (years  ending- June  30): 

Exports  of  dairy  produola — home  produciion, 

BUTTER. 


Total  e 

xports. 

Count riea  of  destiDation. 

Year. 

Qaantity. 

Valae. 

Great 
Britain. 

United 
Statea. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Otlicr 
foreign 
coun- 
tries. 

Britiitb 
North 
Ameri- 
can 
Prov- 
inces. 

Britiflli 
ludiea 

1868 

1880 

Poundt. 

10,649,733 

18,  535, 362 

17,  649, 491 

15,161,839 

8,106,447 

8, 075, 537 

7,  330, 788 

4,668,741 

5,  485, 509 

4.415,381 

1,  780, 766 

1,951,585 

3, 768, 101 

5, 736,  096 

7, 036, 013 

5,  534, 621 

$1,698,042 

3, 058, 060 

3, 573, 034 

2, 036, 150 

1, 705, 817 

1,612,481 

1, 430, 005 

832,356 

079, 126 

798,673 

331,958 

340, 131 

602,176 

1, 056,  058 

1, 296, 8M 

1,095,688 

$534, 707 

2,756,064 

3,  333, 419 

2, 195, 127 

1,  330, 585 

1, 305, 662 

1,212,768 

652,868 

757, 261 

614, 214 

174, 027 

184, 105 

440, 060 

877, 456 

1,118,614 

936,422 

$1,016,702 

111,158 

58,522 

529, 169 

206,154 

46,618 

16,695 

17,646 

17,207 

13,468 

7,879 

6,059 

10.064 

6,038 

7,539 

6,048 

$1,496 

$14. 870 
24,710 
30, 574 
32, 062 
29,446 
16,456 
21,473 
17,677 
23,789 
5,226 
22,921 
20,842 
24, 021 
27,207 
35,042 
28,560 

$95,777 
163.200 
143,935 
160.270 
131.341 
161,224 
161,862 
142,485 
180,238 
164,320 
124,340 
119,989 
101,640 
133,770 
127,412 
100,263 

2.847 

1881 



6,584 

10,538 

8.91 

1882 

1883 

1884 

2;  58 

1886 

1886 

16,172 

1887 

1888 

1.I9B 

Z782 

1889 

1890 

].6K 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

■$i.'  125" 

20, 447 
5,160 
1,175 

5.0M 

61.438 

7,  OB 

14.17« 

CHEESE. 


1868 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1804 


Poundt. 

6, 141,  570 

40, 368,  678 

49, 255, 523 

50, 807, 049 

58, 041,  387 

09,755.423 

79, 655, 367 

78, 112, 927 

73,604,448 

84, 173, 267 

88, 534, 887 

94, 260, 187 

106, 202. 140 

118,270,052 

ia:{,  946,  365 

15i,977,480 


$620,  543 
3, 893, 366 
5,  510, 443 
5,  5O0, 868 
6, 451, 870 
7, 251, 989 
8, 265, 240 
6, 764, 626 
7, 108, 978 
8,928,242 
8,  915, 684 
9, 372,^12 
9,508,800 
11,652,412 
13,407,470 
15, 488, 191 


$648,574 
3, 772, 769 
5, 471, 362 
5, 571, 076 
6, 400, 850 
7, 207, 425 
8, 178, 053 
6,720,134 
7,065,983 
8,834,007 
8,871,205 
0, 340, 731 
0, 481, 373 
11,593,600 
13, 360, 237 
15,430.198 

$68,784 
114, 507 
28,500 
18,436 
24,468 
24,866 
86,978 
15,478 
30,667 
83,156 
31, 473 
6,425 
13,485 
39,552 
23,578 
0,552 

$891 

170 

14 

242 

202 

188 

205 

166 

211 

828 

1,582 

2,164 

1.954 

2,124 

2,689 

3,036 

$1,054 

6,710 
10,027 

8,196 
15.480 
10,248 
15,800 

0.130 
11.062 

0,087 
11,208 
12,777 

0,104 
12.942 
18,600 
21,948 

$80 

$90 

5 

370 

2 

173 

$340 
210 
540 

2.318 

1.1 


J.207 
540 
166 

172 

216 

7S6 

2,6M 

4.096 

2.297 

14,284 


FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  of  British  North  America  are  among  the  most  extensive 
and  imi>ortant  in  the  world.  Including  those  of  Newfoundland,  they 
give  employment  to  over  120,000  persons,  and  the  annual  value  of  their 
products  is  upward  of  $30,000,000.  The  eastern  coast  line  of  the  couu- 
try,  inclusive  of  Newfoundland,  but  not  including  any  minor  inlets,  is 
7,700  miles  in  length  and  the  western  coast  line  7,180  miles  in  length. 
The  wat4irs  washing  these  long  stretches  of  coast  line  contain  valuable 
food  fish  of  many  varieties.    The  fresh-water  area  of  that  part  of  the 


FORB8TS. 
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Great  Lakes  belonging  to  Canada,  computed  at  72,700  square  miles, 
also  ooDtributes  to  the  importance  of  this  industry,  as  do  many  otber 
extensiYe  slieets  of  firesh  water  in  the  Dominion. 

In  1893  the  total  reported  value  of  the  production  of  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  $17,949,637,  and  that  of  the 
fresh- water  fisheries  $2,737,024.  To  this  must  be  added  the  value,  esti- 
mated at  $2,000,000,  of  the  fish  taken  by  Indians,  mainly  in  the  rivers 
of  British  Columbia,  making  a  total  for  the  Dominion  of  $22,686,661. 

Tiie  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  catch  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  food  fish,  both  salt  water  and  fresh,  in  the  different 
Provinces  of  Canada  in  1893,  exclusive  of  the  catch  made  by  Indians, 
vhich  is  not  reports : 

Ffl/w  0/  the  prineipal  varieties  of  salt-water  JUh  caught  in  Canadian  waters  in  189S. 


Bivitioiia. 


Cod. 


Salmon. 


•Kvra  Scotia , 

Stw  Bnmivick 

Qi«bcc 

rriacc  Ed vard  Island . 
Britisb  Colnmbia , 


f2, 459,  016 

329, 517 

1,108.161 

94,779 


Total. 


3,991.473 


$110, 255 

492,362 

136,635 

694 

3, 150, 790 


3,890,645 


Lobster. 


$1,314,683 
658,592 
167,679 
443,614 


2,  484, 568 


Herring. 


Mackerel. 


$560,780 

606,846 

132,461 

184, 51b 

25,270 


1, 509, 822 


$582,809 
193,403 
115,862 
204,492 


1,096,066 


All  other. 


$1,380,287 

1,475,401 

658,107 

206,374 

1, 267, 894 


4,887,063 


ToUl. 


$6, 407, 280 
3, 740, 121 
2,218,905 
1, 133, 368 
4,443,963 


17,949,637 


Tolas  of  the  principal  varieties  of  fresh-water  flsh  caught  in  Canadian  waters  in  1S9S. 


Dis'ittiuns. 

Whitefiah. 

Salmon 
trout. 

Herring. 

All  otber. 

Total. 

OBtario 

$459,661 
826,664 

$577,618 

$253,068 

$404,584 
215,439 

$1,694,931 
1, 042, 093 

JtUaitoba  and  territoriea 

Total 

1,286,815 

677,618 

253,068 

620,023 

2, 737, 024 

Ko  such  detiiiled  statement  as  the  foregoing  is  available  for  New- 
foandland,  but  the  cod  fisheries  alone  of  that  country  are  estimated  to 
yield  an  annual  value  of  $6,000,000,  and  the  seal,  whale,  and  herring 
fislieries  of  the  colony  are  also  of  more  or  less  importance. 


FORESTS. 

The  forests  and  woodlands  of  the  Dominion  not  only  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  but  contribute  a 
considerable  proportion  of  its  exports,  and  afford  materials  for  some  of 
it«  most  important  industries.  The  total  timbered  area  is  estimated  at 
1.248,798  square  miles,  or  37.66  i>er  cent  of  the  entire  surface,  as  com- 
pared with  703,125  square  miles,  or  23.29  per  cent  of  the  total  area  in 
the  United  States,  and  778,437  J  square  miles,  or  37.15  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  European  Eussia.  The  forest  products  of  the  Dominion  in 
theoeosus  year  1891  were  valued  at  $80,071,415  in  their  unmanufactured 
state,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products  depending  thereon  being 
1120,392,039. 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  principal  forest 
products  exported  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894:   * 


1802. 


Unmanufactured. 
Mannfaotured . . . . 
limlier,  square . . . 
Wood  for  palp  . . . 


$1, 115, 023 

17,152,069 

2, 751, 287 

319,458 


Total 21,239.337 


1898. 


$1,517,554 

20,700,556 

2,084,824 

386,002 


25.209.026 


U91. 


^2,8<t84: 

18, 085, 671 

2.  649.  MS 


24,590,69 


THE  CANADIAN  WOOD-PULP  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  Interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  the  GaDadian 
wood-pulp  industry  is  compiled  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  monthly  bul- 
letin of  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Montreal: 

All  the  elements  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  manufacture  of  pnip  exist  in 
Canada,  which  offers  peculiar  ad  vantages  to  the  industry.  The  immense  forests  of 
the  Dominion  contain  a  supply,  practically  inexhaustible,  of  wood  well  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  pulp.  The  proof  that  Canadian  woods  are  excellent  far  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  quantity  that  the  AmeriGaos 
purchase  each  year  in  order  to  supply  their  works.  The  exportation  of  wood  pulp 
(Canadian)  to  the  United  States  commenced  four  years  ago.  In  1890  the  export  was 
valued  at  $57,197,  in  1891  at  $170,636,  in  1892  at  $183,312,  and  in  1893  at  $371,981, 
and  in  1894  at  $369,010. 

As  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  timber,  the  position  of  Canada  is  snpe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  Scandi- 
nayia,  which  has  up  to  the  present  monopolized  the  wood-pulp  industry,  whicli 
industry  employs  69  factories  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
prices  obtained  in  England,  Canadian  timber  makes  a  better  pulp  than  that  coming 
from  Scandinavian  countries,  since  in  1893  Canadian  pulp  was  sold  in  England  at 
an  average  price  of  $24.80  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $20.77,  which  was  the  price  for 
that  coming  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 

As  regards  the  water  power  it  is  practically  unlimited  in  those  regions  where  the 
wood  pulp  is  in  greatest  abundance,  notably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  several  portions  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  region  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior offers  many  resources  under  this  head,  and  the  newspapers  announced  some 
weeks  ago  that  American  capitalists  were  taking  measures  in  order  to  utilize  the 
chutes  of  the  river  Kamlnistiqua,  with  the  object  of  establishing  pulp  works. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  several  portions  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  no  higher  than 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  owing  to  the  facilities  of  transport  which  the  larsf 
rivers  of  that  country  offer  the  cost  of  wood  will  be  as  low  as,  if  not  lower  than  in 
Scandinavia.  Canada  is,  therefore,  as  regards  the  raw  material,  the  motive  power, 
and  the  workmanship,  in  an  excellent  position  to  succeed  in  the  pulp  industry. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  an  industry  in  every  way  successful  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  it  should  be  worked  under  favorable  conditions  to  produce  readily,  but 
also  that  it  should  have  markets  available  for  the  disposal  of  its  products. 

The  American  market  is  practically  closed  against  wood  pulp  by  the  tariff,  but  it 
has  free  access  to  the  important  markete  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium.  In  1883 
Great  Britain  imported  215,920  tons  of  wood  pulp  or  paste,  and  France  106,049  tons, 
which  forms  a  total  of  321,969  tons  for  these  two  countries  alone.  Belgium,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  other  European  countries  imported  wood  pulp  to  the  extent  of  200,000 
tons,  the  total  imports  into  Europe  exceeding  500,000  tons.  This  import  trade  show3 
a  constant  increase.  Thus  the  imports  into  England  were  121,534  tons  in  1888, 156,609 
tons  in  1890,  190,946  tons  in  1892,  and  215,920  tons  in  1893.    This  makes  an  ineresM 
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of  78  per  eeni  from  1888  to  1893.  For  the  eleven  months  ending  the  80th  November, 
1894.  the  imports  into  England  amounted  in  quantity  to  255,466  tons,  as  compared 
with  190,981  tons  in  1893  and  168,598  tons  in  1892. 

This  increase  might  continae  for  a  long  time  before  incnmbering  the  English 
market.  Thus,  in  1893,  in  addition  to  the  215,920  tons  of  wood  pulp  mentioned  above, 
England  imported,  in  order  to  complete  the  supply  of  its  paper  works,  20,750  tons  of 
cloth  and  cotton  rags,  185,450  tons  of  esparto,  and  30,358  tons  of  pulp  made  from 
ngs  and  other  materials,  or  a  total  of  236,558  tons.  However,  this  is  not  sufficient 
lor  tbe  manufactare  of  the  paper  that  is  consumed  in  England,  since  the  statistics 
ihow  that,  during  this  same  year  1893,  146,644  tons  of  paper  and  cardboard  were 
imported  Into  the  country.  The  production  of  the  necessary  pulp  in  order  to  make 
this  paper  and  cardboard  will  give  work  to  18  factories  requiring  a  motive  power  of 
from  2, 500  to  3,000  horsepower  each;  and  in  order  to  produce  the  pulp  capable  of 
leplaelog  the  236,558  tons  of  the  raw  materials,  imported  in  order  to  complete  the 
sopply  of  the  paper  works  of  Great  Britain,  there  will  be  wanted  30  factories  of 
similar  capacity.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  establishments  within 
Canada  which  produce  for  export  to  England;  one  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
vorked  by  the  Americans,  and  one  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  a  sufficiently  large  mar- 
ket in  England  for  the  production  of  40  factories,  and  then  there  will  always  renoain 
the  markets  of  the  other  European  countries,  which  can  absorb  annually  more  than 
200,000  tons.  These  considerations,  based  on  actual  facts,  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
progress  and  extent  of  the  field  of  operations  opened  to  the  Canadian  pulp  industry. 

WEALTH. 

The  total  wealth  of  Canada  in  1888  was  estimated  by  the  eminent 
statistician^  Mr.  Michael  6.  Mulhall,  at  $4,900,000,000,  composed  as  fol- 
lows: LandSy  $1,410,000,000;  houses  and  farniture  $955,000,000;  rail- 
ways and  shipping,  $785,000,000;  cattle,  etc.,  $400,000,000,  and  sundries 
$1,350,000,000.  This  is  an  average  of  $980  for  each  inhabitant,  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  $1,050  for  each  inhabitant  in  the  United 
States. 

CUSTOMS  TABIFF. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  customs  tariff'  of  Canada  for 
the  year  1894.  The  expression  ^'gallon"  means  an  imperial  gallon; 
tbe  expression  '^  ton  "  means  2,000  {>ounds  avoirdupois.  The  expres- 
sion** proof  or  "proof  spirits,"  when  applied  t6  wines  and  spirits  of 
soy  kind,  means  spirits  of  strength  equal  to  that  of  pure  ethyl  alcohol 
compounded  with  distilled  water  in  such  proportions  that  the  result- 
ant mixture  shall  at  a  temperature  of  60^  F.  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.9198,  as  compared  with  that  of  distilled  water  at  the  same  temper- 
ature. 

Eggs  may  be  imported  into  Oanada  free  of  duty,  or  at  less  duty  than 
IB  provided  for  by  this  act,  upon  proclamatioti  of  the  governor  in  council, 
which  may  be  issued  whenever  it  appears  to  his  satisfaction  that  eggs 
from  Canada  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  or 
at  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  that  payable  on  eggs  under  such  proc- 
lamation when  imported  into  Canada.  The  same  provision  applies  to 
flsh  and  other  products  of  the  fisheries  as  respects  the  United  States 
and  Newfoundland.  There  are  296  articles  free  of  duty— seeds,  oil 
cake,  broom  corn,  etc. 
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CUSTOMS  TAKIFF  OF  CANADA  OX  AORICULTURAL  AXD  OTHEB  PRODUCTS 

AleSf  beers,  ufines,  and  liquors. 

[The  initials  "ii.e.  8.**  signify  not  elsewhere  specified.    The  initials  "n.  o.p.**  sii^nify  not 

providwl.] 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  when  imported  in  casks  or  otherwise  than  in  bottles,  16 
cents  per  gallon. 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  when  imported  in  bottles  (6  qnart  or  12  pint  bottles  to  be 
held  to  contain  1  gallon),  24  cents  per  gallon. 

Cider,  not  clarified  or  refined,  5  cents  per  gallon. 

Cider,  clarified  or  refined,  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Spirituous  or  alcoholic  liquors,  distilled  from  any  material  or  containing  or  com- 
pounded from  or  with  distilled  spirits  of  any  kind,  and  any  mixture  thereof  with 
water,  for  every  gallon  thereof  of  the  strength  of  proof,  and  when  of  a  greater 
strength  than  that  of  proof,  at  the  same  rate  on  the  increased  quantity  that  there 
would  be  if  the  liquors  were  reduced  to  the  strength  of  proof.  When  the  liqnorsare 
of  a  less  strength  than  that  of  proof,  the  duty  shall  be  at  a  rate  herein  provided, 
but  computed  on  a  reduced  quantity  of  the  liquors,  in  proportion  to  the  lesser  degree  \ 
of  strength:  Provided  however^  That  no  reduction  in  quantity  shall  be  computed 
or  made  on  any  liquors  below  the  strength  of  15  per  cent  under  proo^  bnt  all  such 
iquors  shall  be  computed  as  of  the  strength  of  15  per  cent  under  proof,  as  follows: 
Spirits  and  strong  waters  of  any  kind,  mixed  with  any  ingredient  or  ingredients,  as 
being  or  known  or  designated  as  anodynes,  elixirs,  essences,  extracts,  lotions, 
tinctures  or  medicines,  n.  e.  s.,  $2.12|  per  gallon,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wines  of  all  kinds,  except  sparkling  wines,  including  orange,  lemon,  stra-wberry, 
raspberry,  elder,  and  currant  wines,  containing  26  per  tient  or  less  of  spirits  of  the 
strength  of  proof,  whether  imported  in  wood  or  in  bottles  (6  qnart  or  12  pint  bottles 
to  be  held  to  contain  a  gallon),  25  cents  per  gallon ;  and  for  each  degree  of  strength 
in  excess  of  26  per  cent  of  spirits,  as  aforesaid,  an  additional  dnty  of  3  cents  until  the 
strength  reaches  40  per  cent  of  proof  spirits  and,  in  addition  thereto,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  in  bottles  containing  each  not  more  thMi 
a  quart  but  more  than  a  pint,  $3.30  per  dozen  bottles;  containing  not  more  than  a 
pint  each  but  more  than  one-half  pint,  $1.65  per  dozen  bottles;  containing  one-half 
pint  each  or  less,  82  cents  per  dozen  bottles;  bottles  containing  more  than  1  qnart 
each  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  $3.30  per  dozen  bottles,  at  the  rate  of  $1.65  per  gidlon 
on  the  quantity  in  excess  of  1  quart  per  bottle,  the  quarts  and  pints  in  each  case 
being  old  wine  measure;  in  addition  to  the  above  specific  duty  there  shall  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

But  any  liquors  imported  under  the  name  of  wine,  and  containing  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  spirits  of  the  strength  of  proof,  shall  be  rated  for  duty  as  anenomerated 
spirits. 

Animals  and  other  agricultural  products. 

Animals,  living,  n.  e.  s.,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Live  hogs,  1^  cents  x>er  pound. 

Meats,  n.  e.  s.,  2  cents  per  pound,  when  in  barrel,  the  barrel  to  be  free. 

Meats,  fresh,  n.  e.  s.,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry  and  game,  extracts  of  meats  and  fluid  beef  not 
medicated,  and  sonps,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mntton  and  lamb,  fresh,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Poultry  and  game,  n.  o.  p.,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lard,  lard  compound,  and  similar  substances,  cottolene  and  animal  stearin  of  all 
kinds,  n.  e.  s.,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Tallow  and  stearic  acid,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Beeswax,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Candles,  n.  e.  s.,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Feathen,  andressed^  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

FeatheiB,  n.  e.  8.,  30  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 

Eggs,  5  cents  per  dozen ;  to  be  free  when  and  so  long  as  eggs  exported  from  Canada 
are  allowed  free  entry  into  the  United  States. 

Batter,  4  cents  per  ponnd. 

Cbeese,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Condensed  milk,  3  cents  per  ponnd. 

Apples,  40  cents  per  barrel,  including  the  duty  on  the  barrel. 

Beans,  15  cents  per  bnshel. 

Bockirheat,  10  cents  per  bnsheL 

Pease,  10  cents  per  boshel. 

Potatoes,  15  cents  per  bnsbel. 

Bje,  10  cents  per  bnshel. 

Eye  floor,  50  cents  per  barrel. 

Hay,  $2  per  ton. 

Vegetables,  when  fresh,  or  dry  salted,  n.  e.  s.,  25  per  cent  ad  yalorenu 

Barley,  15  cents  per  bnshel. 

Indian  com,  7^  cents  per  bushel. 

Dutiable  breadstnffs,  grain,  and  flour,  and  meal  of  all  kinds,  when  damaged  by 
water  in  transitu,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  appraised  value,  such  appraised 
value  to  be  ascertained  as  provided  by  sections  58, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75,  and  76  of  the 
cnrtorosaet. 

Buckwheat  meal  or  flour,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Com  meal,  40  cents  per  barrel. 

Oats.  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Oatmeal,  20  i»er  cent  ad  valorem. 

Riee,  nncleaned,  nuhnlled,  or  paddy,  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  but  not  to 
be  lets  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bice,  cleaned,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Bioe  and  si^o  flour,  and  sago,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rice,  when  imported  by  makers  of  rice  starch  for  use  in  their  factories  for  making 
•tarch,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Wheat,  15  cents  per  bnshel. 

Wheat  floor,  75  cents  per  barrel. 

Biscnits  of  all  kinds,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Starch,  including  farina,  cornstarch,  or  flour,  and  all  preparations  having  the 
qaalities  of  starch,  1^  cents  per  pound ;  the  weight  of  the  package  to  bo  in  all  cases 
iiKloded  in  the  weight  for  duty. 

Seeds,  viz,  garden,  field,  and  other  seeds  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes, 
n.  0.  p.,  when  in  bulk  or  in  large  parcels,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  when  put  up  in 
BBall  papers  or  parcels,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Tomatoes,  fresh,  20  cents  per  bushel,  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  including  corn  and  baked  beans,  in  cans  or  other 
lockages,  n.  e.  s.,  1^  cents  per  pound;  the  weight  of  the  cans  or  other  packages  to  be 
iikclnded  in  the  weight  for  duty. 

Pickles,  sauces,  and  catsups,  including  soy,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Malt,  15  cents  per  bushel,  upon  entry  for  warehouse,  subject  to  excise  regulations. 

Hops,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Trees,  viz,  apple,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  quince  of  all  kinds,  3  cents  each. 

Grapevines,'  and  gooseberry,  raspberry,  currant,  and  rose  bushes;  also  fruit  plants, 
o.e.s..  and  shade,  lawn,  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  20  per  cent 
ad  ralorem. 
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Blackberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  cherries,  and  carranto,  D.e.a., 
2  cents  per  pound,  the  weight  of  the  package  to  be  included  in  the  weiglit  for  dntj. 

Cranberries,  plums,  and  quinces,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Prunes,  1  cent  per  pound,  including  raisins  and  dried  currants. 

Apples,  dried,  desiccated,  or  evaporated;  dates,  figs,  and  other  dried,  desieeatedyor 
evaporated  fruits,  n.  e.  s.,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Orapos,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  2^  cubic  fyet,  25  cents  > 
per  box;  in  one-half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding  1^  cubic  feet,  13  oents  per  half  ! 
box;  in  cases  and  all  other  packages,  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  holding  c^apacity;  in  . 
bulk,  $1.50  per  1,000  oranges,  lemons,  or  limes;  in  barrels  not  exceeding  in  capacity 
that  of  the  196-pound  flour  barrel,  55  cents  per  barrel. 

Peaches,  n.  o.  p.,  1  cent  per  pound,  the  weight  of  the  packages  to  be  indaded  ia  : 
the  weight  for  duty. 

Fruits  in  air-tight  cans  or  other  packages,  2  cents  per  pound,  the  weight  on  which  \ 
duty  shall  be  payable  to  include  the  weight  of  the  cans  or  other  packages.  | 

Fruits  preserved  in  brandy  or  preserved  in  other  spirits,  $1.90  per  gallon. 

Jellies,  jams,  and  preserves,  n.  e.  s.,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Honey  in  the  comb  or  otherwise,  and  imitations  and  adulterations  thereof,  3  ceato 
per  pound. 

Linseed  or  flaxseed  oil,  raw  or  boiled,  lard  oU,  neatsfoot  oil,  and  sesame  aeod  oil, 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Olive  oil,  prepared  for  salad  purposes,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fish  andproduoU  of  ihefisheriei. 

Mackerel,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Salmon,  pickled  or  salted,  1  cent  per  pound. 

All  other  fish,  pickled  or  salted,  in  barrels,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Foreign-caught  fish,  imported  otherwise  than  in  barrels  or  half  barrels,  whether 
fresh,  dried,  salted,  or  pickled,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  by  this  ael, 
50  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Fish,  smoked  and  boneless,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise,  in  tin  boxes  measuring  not 
more  than  5  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  3}  inches  deep,  5  cents  per  whole  box; 
in  half  boxes  measuring  not  more  than  5  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  If  deep, 
2^  cents  per  half  box ;  and  in  quarter  boxes  measuring  not  more  than  4f  inches  long, 
3|  inches  wide,  and  1^  deep,  2  oents  per  quarter  box. 

When  Imported  in  any  other  form,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil,  except  anchovies  and  sardines,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fresh  or  dried  fish,  n.  e.  s.,  imported  in  barrels  or  half  barrels,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Salmon  and  all  other  fish,  prepared  or  preserved,  including  oysters,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Oysters,  shelled,  in  bulk,  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Oysters,  canned,  in  cans  not  over  1  pint,  3  cents  per  can,  including  the  cans. 

Oysters  in  cans  over  1  pint  and  not  over  1  quart,  5  cents  per  can,  including  the 
cans. 

Oysters  in  cans  exceeding  1  quart  in  capacity,  an  additional  duty  of  5  cents  foi 
each  quart  or  fraction  of  a  quart  of  capacity  over  a  quart,  including  the  cans. 

Oysters  in  the  shell,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Packages  containing  oysters  or  other  fish,  n.  o.  p.,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Oil,  spermaceti^  whale  and  other  fish  oils,  and  all  other  articles  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  not  specially  provided  for,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Sugar,  sirups,  molasses,  ete, 

HI  sagar  above  No.  16  Dntch  standard  in  color,  and  all  refined  sugars  and  molasses, 
1.0.  p.,  of  vliateyer  kinds,  grades,  or  standards,  sixty-four  hnndredths  of  1  cent  per 
pooQd. 

Glneoee  or  grape  sngar,  glacose  sirup  and  com  sirup,  or  any  sirups  containing  any 
admixture  thereof,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Sagar  candy,  brown  or  white,  and  confectionery,  including  sweetened  gums,  can- 
died pcely  and  pop  eom,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Simps  and  molasses  of  all  kinds,  n.  o.  p.,  the  product  of  the  sngar  cane  or  beet  root, 
0.6.8.,  and  all  imitations  thereof  or  substitutes  therefor,  five- tenths  of  1  cent  per 
poQiid. 

Molasses  produced  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  from  the  juice 
of  the  cane  when  imported  in  the  original  packages  ftom  the  district  where  pro- 
duced in  the  country  where  the  cane  was  grown,  and  which  has  not  been  subject-ed 
to  any  process  of  treating  or  mixture  after  leaving  the  country  from  which  originally 
shipped,  the  packages  in  which  imported,  when  of  wood,  to  be  free;  (a)  testingj>y 
polaribcope  40  degrees  or  over,  1^  cents  per  gallon ;  (b)  when  testing  by  polariscope 
kvt  than  40  degrees  and  not  less  than  35  degrees,  1^  cents  per  gallon,  and  in  addition 
thereto  1  cent  per  gallon  for  eacb  degree  or  fraction  of  a  degree  less  than  40  degrees. 

Tobaoco  and  manufactures  of, 

• 

Cigars  and  cigarettes,  $2  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  weight  of 
cigarettes  to  include  the  weight  of  the  paper  covering. 

Cut  tobaoco,  45  cents  per  pound  and  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mannlactnred  tobacco,  n.e.  s.,  and  snuff,  35  cents  per  pound  and  12^  per  cent  ad 
Talorem. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  for  excise  purposes,  under  conditions  of  the  inland  rev- 
enue act,  free. 

Prohibited  goods. 

Books,  printed  paper,  drawings,  paintings,  prints,  photographs,  or  representations 
of  any  kind  of  a  treasonable  or  seditious  or  of  an  immoral  or  indecent  character. 

Reprints  of  Canadian  copyright  works  and  reprints  of  British  copyright  works 
vkich  have  been  also  copyrighted  in  Canada. 

Coin,  base  or  counterfeit. 

Oleomargarine,  butterlne,  or  other  similar  substitutes  for  butter. 

Goods  nuinufactured  or  produced  wholly  or  in  part  by  prison  labor,  or  whicb  have 
been  made  within  or  in  connection  with  any  prison,  jail,  or  penitentiary. 

METHOD  OP  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  returns  of.  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  those  supplied  iu 
entries  at  the  customs^  where  imports  must  be  entered  for  duty  at  their 
fiur  market  value  as  for  home  consumption  in  the  country  of  parchase. 
Qaantitaes  are  ascertained  from  invoices  and  by  examination.  Wines 
are  gauged  and  spirits  tested.  The  country  of  origin  of  imports  is  the 
oonntry  of  purchase  or  whence  shipment  was  made  to  Canada;  the 
ooontry  of  destination  is  that  to  which  the  shipment  is  made.  Thus, 
Canadian  wheat,  purchased  by  New  York  dealers,  shipped  to  and 
entered  in  bond  at  New  York,  and  thence  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
woald  appear  only  as  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
The  only  Canadian  port  where  transit  trade  is  recorded  is  Montreal, 
8ach  trade  comprising  chiefly  goods  received  from  the  United  States  and 
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transshipped  to  otber  coantries  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  Transit 
trade  is  not  included  in  the  general  trade,  which  comprises  all  other 
imports  from  Newfoundland  which  are  exempt  from  duties  leviable  on 
similar  goods  from  other  countries. 

The  accuracy  of  the  statistical  results  may  at  times  be  affected  by 
fraudulent  misdescription  or  undervaluation  by  importers,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  ^^  sight  entries,"  which,  under  the  customs  act,  may  be 
passed  when  importers  declare  on  oath  that,  for  want  of  fcill  informa- 
tion, they  can  not  make  a  perfect  entry.  In  such  circumstances  the 
goods  may  be  landed,  examined,  and  (a  sum  deposited  sufficient,  in  the 
collector's  opinion,  to  pay  the  duty)  delivered  to  the  importer.  A  time 
is  fixed  within  which  a  perfect  entry  should  be  made,  but  when  this 
time  has  elapsed  the  deposit  is  held  as  payment  of  the  duty,  and  the 
provisional  valuation,  which  may  be  only  approximate,  is  not  corrected. 
Statistics  of  exports  may  be  affected  two  ways:  Large  quantities  of 
goods  are  shipped  at  remote  points,  where  no  official  is  stationed,  and 
the  prescribed  entry  outward  is  not  unfrequently  neglected;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  happen,  by  the  mistake  of  officers  or  of  carriers' 
agents,  that  exports  already  entered  outward  at  the  inland  portot 
shipment  are  also  recorded  at  the  point  of  exit  from  Canada. 

COMMERCE. 

The  tables  appended  relate  to  the  trade  of  Canada  with  forei^  conn- 
tries,  extendiug  over  a  series  of  from  three  to  ten  years.  The  first  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  total  imports,  exports,  and  the  total  trade  of 
Canada  for  the  ten  years  ended  June  30,  1894,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  and  the  amount  of  customs 
duties  collected  thereon  for  the  same  period.  It  shows  that  the  total 
exx>orts  of  our  northern  neighbor  increased  from  $89,000,000  in  1885 
to  $118,000,000  in  1894,  or  33  per  cent;  the  imports  from  $109,000,000 
to  $123,000,000,  or  13  per  cent,  and  the  total  trade  from  $198,000,000  to 
$241,000,000,  or  21  per  cent,  during  the  same  period.  The  largest  pro- 
portional annual  increase  was  in  1892,  when  the  value  of  the  total  trade 
exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  about  11  per  cent. 

The  second  table  shows  the  aggregate  trade  of  Canada  with  various 
countries  on  the  basis  of  goods  entered  for  consumption  and  exported, 
for  the  eight  years  ending  June  30, 1894.  An  examination  of  this  table 
shows  that  the  uicrease  in  Canadian  commerce  beginning  with  the  year 
1890  is  attributable  maiuly  to  the  increased  trade  with  Great  Britain^ 
Germany,  Belgium,  Newfoundland,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  Divid- 
ing the  eight  years  under  consideration  into  two  periods  of  four  years 
each,  ending  June  30, 1890,  and  1894,  respectively,  we  find  that  the 
increase  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  during  the  later  four  years  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  four  years  amounted  to  about  21  per  cent; 
that  of  the  United  States^  5  per  cent;  France,  9}  per  cent;  Germany, 
53  per  cent;  Belgium,  36  per  cent;  Newfoundland,  63^  per  cent;  the 
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West  Indies,  31  per  cent;  and  Ohinaand  Japan,  22^  per  ceat.  During 
the  years  1888  to  1891,  inclusive,  the  trade  of  Canada  witb  the  United 
Statu  exceeded  that  with  any  other  country;  since  then  the  United 
£jD((dum  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  taken  first  rank,  the 
United  States  occupying  the  second  place.  For  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1894,  the  relative  rank  of  the  principal  countries  trading  with 
Canada,  in  the  order  of  the  valae  of  their  total  trade,  was  as  follows: 

t.  Unitad  Kingdom 1(107,300,000 

88,800,000 

7,900,000 

7,100,000 

3,600,000 

3,100,000 

3,100,000 

2,300,000 

The  other  tables  show  the  qaantities  and  values  of  agricaltaral  and 
otbet  products  exported  from  Canada  far  the  three  years  ended  June 
30, 18M,  and  the  imports  of  similar  nature  giving  the  sources  of  supply. 

GmiasfrtgaUtradeof  Canada  for  the  lemyeanrnding  June  iO,  1894,011  IkebatU  of  total 
tzftrU  aid  imfvrlt,  a*  mtU  as  lAs  tmporto  entered  for  oonnniption  and  Ike  dutg  oel- 
ledrd  Uurtmfor  the  tameptriod. 


i.  United  States.. 

S.  Gtniuny 

i  W«t  Indies 

i,  Newfoundland 

T.  Cbina  and  Jsp&a . . 
8.  Sontli  Americft 


I-r.a*togJn,«*^ 

ToUl 
•iporU. 

XoUI 
bnp«tti. 

Ornid  total, 
Importaud 

Import*  entered  tot  con- 
.nmpUoi.. 

Vrine. 

JSU. 

^ 

M.  434,  Ml 

»ne.i7»,«T 

»1.W(T.B30 
a)4.414,<NB 
»8,aoT,9M 
1I8,3M.«34 

a41,3l»,443 
247. 033,  SW 

*l.C.710.Blll 

,„  ia, 

^ 

448.124 

Tli'.,;i7Hl9t3  '     -S 

48i!o«e 
5So,tiea 
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world's   markets    for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Aggregate  trade  of  Canadaj  by  countrieSf  on  the  basis  of  goods  entered  for  coneumptionani 

exported^  for  the  eight  years  ended  June  SO,  1894, 


Countries. 


United  Kinfcdom  . . .  .* 

United  States 

France - 

Germany 

Spain 

Portngal 

Italy 

Net  uerlands 

Belgiam 

Newfoundland 

Weet  Indieu 

South  America 

China  and  Japan 

Switserland 

Other  countries 

Total 

Cotm  tries. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Portngal 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Newfoundland 

West  Indies 

SonUi  America 

China  and  Japan 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 

Total 


1887. 


$89,534,079 

82  767, 265 

2, 41S,  001 

8, 672, 085 

481,289 

204, 671 

243,560 

309,920 

027,580 

2,072,946 

4,017,593 

2,625,066 

2,819,584 

219, 777 

2,841,913 


195, 155, 239 


1888. 


$79,383,705 

91,063,913 

2,642,557 

8,563,106 

427, 249 

230,397 

285.816 

832, 169 

505,800 

1,945,426 

5,870,149 

2,487,240 

2,261,155 

194,038 

2,016,480 


193, 050, 100 


1889. 


$80,422,515 

94,050,644 

2,562,893 

3,836,173 

420.794 

238.106 

186,186 

414,802 

595,496 

1, 791, 496 

6, 138, 109 

2,813,587 

2,048,712 

166,005 

3,167,496 


198,862,814 


1890. 


$91,743,935 

92.814,783 

2,894,154 

4,286.136 

392.294 

291,811 

244.545 

423,309 

763.148 

1,655,400 

S,8Q6.18B 

2.565,849 

2, 161. 816 

316,923 

3,162.39S 


209,514,738 


189L 


$81,328,384 

94,824,352 

2,565,877 

4,336,232 

555,917 

191, 148 

322, 808 

404,532 

728,120 

2,218,911 

6,860,926 

1,782,950 

2.202.102 

244,319 

3, 685, 842 


211,762,420 


1892. 


230,942,318 


189X 


$106,254,964 

$107,228,906 

92, 125, 599 

102,144,986 

2, 770, 173 

3,096,164 

6,526,228 

4,576.224 

489,652 

387,861 

155, 479 

135,483 

490,839 

661,403 

846,167 

656,427 

573,244 

1,268.551 

2, 503, 9G3 

3,247,903 

7,638,846 

7,890.377 

1,905,346 

2,009,356 

8,300,108 

2,766,712 

193, 033 

258.464 

5,168,657 

4,350,566 

240,260,382 


1894. 


$107,256,123 

88,844,040 

3,081,960 

7,88T,5M 

445,567 

128.469 

511,631 

025.764 

1,258,692 

8,633,154 

7, 121, 1T2 

2,264,677 

3,065,7U 

276,085 

4,220,266 


230,618,932 


With  regard  to  exports  of  agricultural  products  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  a  good  deal  of  these  going  abroad  from  Oanadian  sea- 
ports are  the  cereals  and  flour  of  the  United  States  in  transit  through 
Canada.  Out  of  about  $27,000,000  worth  of  such  products  shipped  last 
year  $9,000,000  was  American  merchandise,  viz,  10,381,000  bushels  of 
maize,  4,008,000  bushels  of  wheat,  541,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  141,000 
bushels  of  rye.  The  value  of  Canadian  breadstuffs  exported  amounted 
to  $12,458,000.  Only  50,000  barrels  of  American  flour  went  to  sea  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  route,  as  against  429,000  barrels  of  Canadian. 

Fruit  was  not  so  large  an  article  of  export  in  1894  as  in  the  preceding 
two  years.  Of  hay,  277,000  tons  were  exported,  valued  at  $2,600,000, 
and  clover  and  other  grass  seed  to  the  value  of  $596,000.  A  con- 
siderable item  of  Canadian  export  is  live  stock,  amounting  to  from 
$8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a  year.  In  1894  it  was  $8,607,182  in  value,  of 
which  $6,499,717  were  cattle,  $1,178,806  horses,  $8,608  swine,  and 
$849,651  sheep. 

Of  total  meats,  $4,013,980  worth  were  exported  in  1894^  as  compared 
%ith  $3,188,627  in  1893. 
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Tbe  greatest  element  under  the  head  of  ^<  animals  and  their  prod- 
nets'^  is  cheese,  155,000,000  pounds  of  the  Canadian  product,  valued  at 
115,488,000  being  shipped  last  year,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  export 
of  1893  by  a  million  dollars.  Butter  is  a  small  but  increasing  item  of 
dairy  export.  The  total  export  under  the  heading  of  ^'  animals  and 
their  products"  was  $33,046,467,  of  which  $31,881,973  was  Canadian 
prodace. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  exports  of  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
nets  for  the  year  1894,  the  value  of  which  was  $11,412,281,  against 
$8,^1,357  in  1893.  There  was  but  little  variation  in  the  quantity  or 
value  of  codfish,  ling,  haddock,  mackerel,  halibut,  or  herring,  the  total 
of  these  being  put  at  $4,518,000  in  1894,  against  $4,285,000  in  1893.  In 
eanned  lobsters  there  was  an  increase  both  of  quantity  and  value,  and 
in  salmon  a  very  marked  increase  of  all  sorts,  fresh,  smoked,  pickled,  and 
canned.  The  export  of  canned  salmon  for  1894  was  24,042,111  pounds 
valued  at  $2,386,696,  while  in  1893  it  was  8,219,518  pounds,  of  the  value 
of  $870,378.  Fresh-fish  exports  can  not  be  compared,  the  totals  of  lake 
trout  for  1893  not  being  given.  Fish  oils  show  a  decrease,  but  <<  marine 
furs  or  skins"  a  marked  growth. 

In  respect  to  the  products  of  the  forest,  the  largest  item  among 
theni— deals — shows  $8,336,000  for  1894,  which  is  about  the  same  value 
as  in  1893,  with  this  vai'iation,  however,  that  less  pine  deals  and  more 
spruce  deals  were  shipped  last  year  than  in  1893.  Deal  ends,  staves, 
and  scantling  show  a  larger  export,  but  in  the  important  item  of 
planks  and  boards  the  falling  off  in  value  is  great,  1,136,000,000  feet 
realiziDg  only  $7,965,000  where  879,000,000  feet  in  1893  realized 
19,904,000,  a  difference  in  value  of  more  than  $4  per  thousand  feet. 
Elm,  oak,  spiiice,  and  hemlock  logs  exhibited  no  increase;  but  owing 
to  hrisker  relations  with  the  United  States,  the  127,101,000  feet  of  pine 
logs  exported  in  1893  rose  to  279,707,000  in  1894.  Tan  bark,  lath  wood, 
and  firewood  all  fell  off,  but  pulp  wood  for  paper  making  showed  an 
increase.  In  the  minor  forest  products  of  hop,  hoop,  telegraph,  and 
other  poles  or  posts,  and  railway  ties  in  regular  demand  in  the  United 
States,  there  was  a  general  decrease.  The  total  values  of  exports  of 
forest  products  were  $26,504,756  in  1894,  and  $27,632,791  in  1893. 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Exports  of  agricultural  and  other  prodttcta  from  Canada^  including  Canadian  and  fordgn 
produce,  during  the  yeart  ending  June  SO,  1892,  1899,  and  1894, 


Products. 


Goal toxiB.. 

Codfish,  dry  salted owt. . 

Lobsters,  canned . .  .pounds. . 

Salmon,  canned do 

Furs  or  skins,  the  produce  of 

fish  or  marine  animals 

Logs Mfeet.. 

Lumber  of  all  kinds 

Timber,  square 

Wood,  for  pulp 

Horses number. . 

Swine do. . . . 

Sheep do — 

Poultry  and  other  live  ani- 
mals   

Bones cwt.. 

Butter pounds.. 

Cheese  .: do.... 

Eggs dosen. . 

Furs,  undressed 

Hides  and  horns,  skins  other 
th  an  fur .* 

Beef pounds.. 

Mutton do.... 

Pork do — 

Bacon do — 

Hams do — 

Cauned  meats do — 

Flax cwt.. 

Apples,  dried Douuds . . 

Apples,  green barrels . . 

Grains  and  pulse: 

Barley bushels . . 

Beans do — 

Buckwheat do 

Indian  com do 

Oats do... 

Pease,  whole do . . . . 

Pease,  split do. . . . 

Rye do 

wheat do.... 

Other  grain do — 


Total  grain  and  pulse. 

Flonr  of  wheat barrels . 

Indian  meal do... 

Oatmeal do... 

Meal,  all  other do. . . 

Polntoes bushels. 

Hay tons. 

Hops .pounds. 

Clover  seed bushels . 

Grass  seed do... 

Tobacco,  leaf pounds . 

Agricultural  implements  . . . 

Lather,  sole  and  upper 

Whisky gallons. 

Oil  cake owt. 

Wood  pulp 


1892. 


Quantity. 


1, 031, 725 

750,324 

10, 242, 476 

12,368,207 


149,882 


11,306 

107, 180 

291 

881,278 


148,735 

7, 141, 832 

128, 410, 730 

7. 931, 206 


442, 373 

382, 692 

810,  736 

12,  534, 857 

646,848 

6,398,942 

38,457 

260,517 

691,276 


5, 202, 768 
315,  872 


2,050,656 
6,  440, 048 
4,  444,  548 

2L)7,535 

2, 597, 927 

13,059,020 

706, 583 


35,624,957 


399, 118 
1,727 

103, 174 
19,792 

586,196 
84,026 
30,762 


209,788 


37, 378 
159,206 


Value. 


$3, 409, 107 
3,  365, 296 
1, 658, 467 
1,254,586 

1, 115, 668 

1,115,923 

17, 152, 669 

2, 751, 287 

219,458 

1, 484, 431 

7,749,399 

1,814 

1,429,067 

62,257 

84,455 

1,273,094 

12,554,286 

1,089,823 

1,542,856 

482,439 

19, 302 

13,658 

40, 352 

1, 173, 084 

61,568 

631,584 

112,360 

14,644 

1,445,452 


2, 613, 363 
412,553 


1, 340, 755 
2, 249, 932 
3, 266,  078 

195, 881 

2, 178, 761 

12,056,832 

377, 411 


24,691,066 


1,860,491 

4,881 

415, 315 

51, 149 

295,421 

800,533 

5,345 

473, 644 

89,953 

403, 957 

1,012,184 

90,241 
187,086 
355,303 


1893. 


Quantity. 


1,006,126 

739, 319 

12, 901, 960 

8,219,518 


198,681 


13,387 
107, 225 

14,800 
862,455 


128, 780 
7, 057, 194 
142, 311, 925 
6,805,432 


742,768 

89,957 

1,402,435 

17, 288, 311 

1, 216, 036 

10,141,774 

34,864 

3,500,633 

1, 187, 673 


2, 044, 235 

276,955 

504,604 

2,838,209 

7, 278, 194 

3, 255, 812 

158, 536 

298,589 

18,008,029 

89,958 


29, 794, 121 


431,116 
1,377 

156, 512 

4.703 

1,112,838 

151,881 

319,996 


237,272 


56,469 
101, 250 


Value. 


$3, 357, 185 

3, 123, 739 

1,816,725 

870, 378 

606,752 

1, 517, 554 

ao,  7U0, 556 

2,664,824 

386,092 
1,588,007 
7, 745, 103 

146.090 
1.288,540 

78,627 

68,726 

1,300,199 

14,157,555 

868,007 

1, 481, 168 

406,025 

35,104 

7,671 

122,209 
1,830,368 

140,150 
1,006,398 

124,082 

200,813 
2, 731, 264 


946,151 

356,840 

277,681 

1, 527, 498 

2,555,322 

2,441,437 

137, 198 

225,831 

10,152,016 

22,433 


18,641,907 


1, 798, 878 

4,747 

626,477 

11,336 

421,958 

1,452,872 

48,8<fi9 

235,084 

71,ifi70 
462.503 
806.843 
140,834 
336,714 
455,898 


1894. 


Quantity.       Value 


1,092.063 

773,909 

13,825,336 

24,042,111 


340,500 


9,414 

86,063 

1,011 

234,100 


113.780 
5,653,942 
163, 673, 885 
6,141,588 


8,002.404 

82,339 

1,451,422 

26,826,840 

1,683,716 

7, 830, 708 

27,730 

1,430,559 

278, 818 


597.405 

218,897 

511,216 

10, 382, 630 

3,359,525 

3,194,216 

184,630 

204,334 

14,180,252 

4^503 


32,837,508 


480,275 

2,350 

92,262 

341 

1, 097. 576 

276,858 

258,634 

80,190 

8,396 

288,657 


77,277 
174,664 


$3,545,251 
S,407,«i 
2,102,  IS 
2.38«,«M 

1,068,U! 

2,861,847 

18,625,671 

2,649,811 

383. 2tt 

1,178,806 

6,489,717 

8,688 

848,651 


70,  ( 

53,161 

1.114.713 

16,267.301 

714.i 

1,758.1 

315.809 

173.707 

6,336 

85,631 

2,754,479 

184,072 

730.744 

268,201 

98,988 
808,888 


264.200 
265,900 

277,  OSS 

4,965,897 

1,236,579 

2,237,516 

151,605 

114,351 

9,556,788 

1.989 


19,063,750 

~1,8«,875 

6l38S 

819,783 

710 

897,912 

2,601,704 

41,138 

577,517 

18,228 

m383 

466,479 

1,574,847 

176,816 

205,561 

647,836 
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Sumnumf  of  exports  by  classes  of  merchandise. 


Clarification. 


Pndam  of  the  mine 

Pndnec  of  the  flaherieii 

Pndooeof  the  forest 

Aiimala  and  their  prodoce 

AjcrWraltUTal  producta 

MsaalMtana 

MianlhaeoiiaarticIeB.. 

Total 

Cbfai  and  ballioii 

Sstfaated  amoant  abort  at  inland  porta 

Grand  total 


1892. 


$6,143,168 

0,044,110 

23, 633, 675 

30,063,777 

30,817,406 

7,740,855 

463,053 


108,806.044 
1,809,118 
3,348,218 


113, 963, 375 


1883. 


$5,625,526 

8,041,857 

27,632,791 

32,775,879 

27, 093, 195 

8,487.271 

392,327 


110,948,346 
4, 133, 698 
3,482,808 


118, 564, 852 


1894. 


$6,055,894 
11, 412, 281 
26,  504, 756 
88,046,467 
26,757,346 
8, 336, 312 
307,602 


112,420,658 
1, 830, 380 
8, 264, 911 


117,524,940 


Imports  of  agriemllural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  oonsumptionf  by  countries,  for 

<A«  three  years  ending  June  SO,  1894. 


Articlea. 


yiom  Great  Britain...  number. 

Aaatralaaia do... 

Newfoundland do . . . 

Argentina do... 

Chile do... 

Spain do... 

Kt.  Pierre do... 

United  Suteo do... 


1802. 


Quantity. 


36 


Total 


Fran  Great  Britain. ..  .number . . 
United  Statea do.... 


Total 

Shen: 

Fron  United  Statea. .  .number. . 


Sviae: 

FroBi  Britiab  AiHea. . .  .pounds. 
United  Statea do... 


Total 

Aaimala  to  be  alang htered  in  bond 
for  exportation: 
From  United  Statea 


AD  other  aaimala : 

From  Great  Britain 

Britiah  West  Indiee. 
li  ewfoondland ....... 

Auatraiaaia 

Belgium 

China 

Dutch  Beat  Indies.. 

Franee  

Germany 

Japan 

Mexico 

United  SUtea 


2 
3 


2,037 


2,077 


2,195 


2,106 
52,509 


21.529 


Value. 


$2,631 


15 
15 


81,464 


1803. 


Quantity. 


58 


1 
1 

1,706 


84,125 


43,834 


43,834 
115,664 


1,001 


21,529 
5,021 


1,001 
386 


Total. 


nialted,inbaTTela: 
torn  Great  Britain pounds . . 

Australasia do 


Norway  and  Sweden .  do . . 
United  Statea do.. 


Total 


1,632 

8 


727 

41 

60 

4 


14, 517 


16,989 


15, 311 
2,'236,'987 


2, 251, 208 


933 
94,' 070 


1,762 


1 
1,628 


1,629 
37,994 


Value. 


$896 
"'80 


10 

34 

77,255 


78, 225 


40 
20,397 


20,437 
91,406 


1894. 


Quantity. 


70 
5,478 


5,548 


3 
522 


526 


1,919 

103 

10 


26 
767 


17 
554 


.1      12,523 


15, 919 


11,640 


500 
2, 304, 448 


95,003  I  2,316,588 


789 


25 
90,761 


91, 575 


61 
10 


2 

'i,*427 


1,500 


362 


362 
45, 708 


2,455 


2,455 


8,200 
4,844 


1,  932, 472 


1, 945, 516 


Value. 


$1,568 
800 


78 
'62,'32i 


64,757 


5,982 


5,982 
81,400 


164 


104 


1.578 
20 


94 
465 


35 

919 

12 

15 

11,875 


15,013 


531 
280 


84,465 


85,226 
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Imports  of  agricultural  amd  other  products  entered  for  home  eonsvmptiom,  etc, — Cont'd. 


Articlea. 


Extract  or  fluid  beef,  not  medicated : 

From  Great  Britnin 

Australasia 

Japan  

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

TJnited  States 


Total 


Mutton : 

From  Great  Britain pounds . 

Australasia do... 

United  States do. . . 


Total 


Pork,  barreled,  in  brine,  made  from 
the  sides  of  tieary  hogs  after  the 
hams  and  shoulders  are  cut  off.  and 
containing  not  more  than  16  pieces 
to  the  barrel  of  200  pounds  weight: 

From  Great  Britun pounds . . 

Newfoundland do ... . 

United  States do. . . 


Total, 


Dried  or  smoked  meats,  and  meats 
preserved  in  any  other  way  than 
salted  or  pickled : 

From  GreatBritaJn pounds. . 

Australasia do — 

Austria-Hungary  . .  do — 

Hongkong do — 

China do — 

France do — 

Germany do.... 

Italy do — 

INorway  and  Sweden  .do. . . 
United  States do — 


Total 


EggA: 

From  Great  Britain dosen . 

Newfoundland do. . . 

Hongkong do... 

China do... 

Japan do... 

United  States do... 


1892. 


Quantity. 


120 


11,560 


11.680 


16,701 
M98,'566 


9,514,266 


28,003 


2,032 

26,344 

1,744 

2 


485 
1,155,005 


1, 213, 705 


196 


1,321 
22,286 


156,252 


Total I      180,055 


Butter: 

From  Great  Britain  . . .  .pounds . . 

Australasia do... 

United  States do... 

Other  countries do 


Total 


Cheese: 

From  Great  Britain pounds . . 

British  East  Indies  .do 

Australasia do.... 

China do... 

France do 

Germany do. .. 

Net  herlands do. . . 

Italy do... 

Norway do... 

Switzerland do — 

United  States do 

Total 


1,887 


244,869 


246,756 


17,037 
2 


10,006 

10 

1,020 

1,021 


94,403 


Vaioo. 


$5,778 


408 

227 

231 

21,581 


28,815 


19 


845 


1893. 


Quantity. 


346 
1,787 


864 


2,132 


1,129 


484,073 
485,202 


8,275 


218 

8,079 

833 

8 


129 
116, 652 


12^,180 


87 


113 
1,873 


26,208 


28,231 


460 


50,018 


50,473 


8,591 
1 


1,714 

2 

659 

827 


16,851 


124,  398         23, 146 


8,600 

2,200 

3,856,746 


3,862,546 


29,400 


26,508 

2,934 

52 


36 
1,208,380 


1,267,310 


111 


14,347 


72,977 


1,123 


223,061 
200 


224,384 


18,850 


6,640 


97 

1,010 

3 

00 

89,437 


116, 106 


Value. 


16,370 


17 

29 

18 

31.928 


38.867 


9 

140 


1894. 


Quantity. 


VshuL 


61,222 
26,065 


149 


818 
165 

271,977 


272,460 


3,686 


2.767 

1,119 

24 


7 
116,621 


124, 214 


40 


1,032 
'i2,*i22 


87,277 


4,611,874 


24,020 

122.851 

59 


26,202 

4,278 

4 

279 

437 

1,171,711 


1, 349, 341 


2 
60 


14,999 

6,627 

123.132 


13,194 


280 


46,331 
26 


46,331 


8,942 


1,076 


18 

167 

1 

9 

15,761 


20,964 


144,820 


1,181 

58.896 

642,682 


702.711 


9,656 


264 

450 

7.067 

429 

8,941 

6.879 


266 
129,357 


156,806 


17.  SS 
19 


32.316 


40,974 


1,7W 
1,379 


8. 167 


S4S.6SS 


4,611,874  I      343,686 


3.  OS 

11, 7» 

1 


2,« 

1 

n 

71 
117,327 


136,443 


5 
9 


673 

so,r4 


il9Si 


391 

10,421 

120.977 


131.  ca» 


2.2n 


21 

37 

1,217 

7( 

811 

741 


M 

19,848 


25,00 


COMMERCE. 
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Artidcc. 

1892. 

1892. 

1804. 

Quantity. 

Value. 
$188 

Quantity. 

Value. 
$86 

Quantity. 

56 

6.207 

1,462 

148, 701 

Value. 

I>>>d,  triad  arnndered: 

FxwiGreat  Britjdii  ....ponnda.. 
AmrtiBlasiA do. ... 

2,023 

960 

$8 
549 

1 

152 
145, 773 

16 
12.518 

90 

UaitedStetM do.... 

*«6.7i6    "50*554' 

14, 115 

TWal 

682, 788        SO-  742 

146,885 
745 

12.620 
52 

156  426  f         *^  7A9 

iMtd,  vatried  or  unrandered : 

Frm  United  SUUea ...  .ponndB . . 

480 

87' 

4,455 

279 

Btooaaud  hoM,  ahmilden  and  aides : 

Ina  Gnat  Britaia poands. . 

AoBtnUaaia do 

8,260 

1,039 

6,085 

851 

2,382 

62,144 

787 

398,345 

462 

8,080 

60 

44,252 

China do 

UuiedSUitM do.... 

39 
1.008,068 

5 
83,802 

120 
664,950 

14 
75,143 

Tom 

1,016,367 

94.846 

670,155 

76,008 

457.658 

52,863 

Pinllry  aud  game  of  aU  klnda : 

FiMB  Grant  Britain 

1,404 

1,208 

582 

Anatnlnain 1 

277 

v^v'^nmdUHid 

7 

4 
744 

42 

1,305 
85 

784 

•  Tranee... 

Korvay  and  Sweden 

46 

United  Stnten 

10,691 

10,341 

8,369 

Total 

13,492 

12,297 

10,100 

Otbcr  Bwata,  freab  or  aalted.  not  eUe- 
vken  specified: 

JTram  Great  Britain ponnda. . 

Anatralaain do.... 

1,358 

806 

1,661 
37 

275 
3 

2,221 
16,688 

494 
477 

liongkonf do 

Italy do 

320 
196 

'28 
38 

1,940 

263 

3,267 
41 

296 
9 

Fnnee...... do.... 

715 
353,750 

331 
83.685 

76 
423,276 

43 
38,215 

TnitedStatea do.... 

712,403 

56,272 

Total 

356,348 

84.388 

426,900 

38,799 

734,611 

57.548 

TaDov: 

Frm  Great  Britain . . .  .ponnda . . 
Franc« do.... 

28,937 

1,796 

26,591 

'500 

685,658 

1,775 

21 

32,182 

24,419 

1,697 

United  States do.... 

896, 079 

44,857 

938,814 

50,320 

Total 

924,016 

46.652 

612,749 

33, 978 

963,233 

52  017 

VhM  Great  Britain. ..  .number . . 
France dd.... 

178 
6 

89,481 
6,930 

58 
8 

34,519 
900 

62 

35,401 

^••^^vwTi  ......ai.x  ido^  •  •  . 

3 

292 

1,800 

United  States do.... 

868 

2:*0,997 

848 

216,302 

163,708 

TMal 

546 

817,408 

400 

251,721 

857         200,909 

Tsbaoeo,  raw: 

f^«B  Great  Britain pounds . . 

906 

546 

Anstralasia do 

220 
604 

99 

British  Beat  Indiea. . do. . . . 

80 
7,739 

49 
3,558 

50 

China do 

2.582 
39,740 

743 

Germany do.... 

Bsliinm do.... 

Ketherlaada do.... 

Hesioo do 

666 

621 

17,071 

173 

417 

6,567 

18,6.1') 

3,522 

7,572 

203,451 

1.009 

6,509 

81,892 

74,509 
150 
464 

19,496 

54,646 
510 

38,866 
194 

Spain do.... 

9,331 
45,029 

8,248 
17,321 

8p«iiah  Westlndies.do. . . . 
§^>ui»h  pnsaesaiona.do 

119, 422 

467 

14, 035, 549 

41, 361 
68 

UiiitedStatea do.... 

13,908,196 

1, 689, 147 

12,753,020 

1,616.201 

1,665,044 

Total 

18,980,804 

1,716,873 

13,072,601 

1,717,495 

14,253,749 

1.753.998 
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Imp<ni$  of  agrieuliural  and  other  producU  entered  for  home  conenrnpOon, 

ALE,  BEER,  AlH)  POBTER. 

Countries  of  supply. 

Imported  in  bottles : 

Great  Britain Imperial  gallons. 

Belgium do 

France do 

Germany \ do 

Norway do 

United  States do... 


Total 

Total  Talue. 


Imported  in  casks: 

Great  Britain Imperial  gallons.. 

Norway  and  Sweden do 


Ctormany do... 

United  States do... 

Total 

Total  Tslae 

Total  quantity  imported Imperial  gallons. 

Value  of  the  same 


Summary  of  imports  hy  olasttee  of  merckandUe. 


Classification. 


Free  of  duty : 

Prodace  of  the  mine. . . 
Produce  of  the  fisheries 
Produce  of  the  forest. . 
Animals  and  their  prod- 
uce   '. 

Agricultural  products. 

Manufactures 

Miscellsneous  artielee. 

Total  free  of  duty 

Total  dutiable  merchandise 

Grand  total 

Duty  collected 


1892. 


Total  value 
of  goods 
imported. 


$6,228,173 

701,407 

1,0M,635 

5,254.342 
10, 496. 979 
13, 156, 570 

9,283,028 


46,215,224 
81,190,844 


Value  of 
goods 
enteied  for 
consump- 
tion. 


$6,228,173 

743,682 

1,094,635 

5,225,460 
11,988,873 
13,158,974 

9,378.409 


47, 818. 206 
69,160,737 


127,406.068  1116,978,943 
$20,550,582 


1893. 


Total  value 

of  goods 

imported. 


$6,936,119 

671,767 

1,114,365 

6,449,780 
10.476,867 
13,477,230 
13,570,599 


61,696.177 
77,378,091 


129,074,268 
$21. 


Value  of 
goods 
entered  for 
consump- 
tion. 


$6,985,948 

671.767 

1,114,365 

5,422.812 
10,537,128 
13,477,481 
13,671,958 


51,831,450 
60,873,571 


161 


121.706,080 
,711 


1804. 


Total  value 

of  gooda 

imported. 


Valmef 


$7,077,722 

842,034 

1,628,685 

4,561.784 
11,612,842 
12,254,1» 
12,158, 


50,133,484 
73,341.506 


123,474,940 

$10,379,822 


1. 


12,200.1« 
13;27«.71S 


50.314.891 

62,770,182 


113,on«08S 


MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

Money. — ^The  dollar  of  100  cents.  Average  rate  of  exchange  £=  4  shil- 
lings, or  97.2  cents  (United  States). 

The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  fixed  by  law  as 
follows:  The  sovereign,  S4.86§;  the  crown  piece,  $1.20;  the  half-crown 
piece,  60  cents;  the  sixpence,  12  cents. 

The  coins  in  circulation  in  Canada  are  all  struck  in  England*  Can- 
ada has  no  gold  coinage  of  its  own,  but  the  English  sovereign  and  the 
United  States  gold  eagle  of  $10,  with  its  multiple  and  halves  are  legaL 
Notes  are  issued  exclusively  by  the  Government  for  $4,  $2,  and  $1^  50 
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Ii9  25  cents;  no  bank  being  allowed  to  issae  notes  for  a  less  sum 
kan  95. 

WeighU  and  measures. — ^The  legal  anits  of  weights  and  measores  are 
be  imperial  yard,  imperial  ponnd  avoirdupois,  imperial  bnshel,  and 
■fp^al  gallon.  By  act  42  Vict.,  cap.  16,  the  British  hundredweight 
1 112  pounds  and  the  ton  of  2,240  pounds  were  abolished,  and  the 
tpudredweight  was  declared  to  be  100  pounds,  and  the  ton  2,000 
panda,  avoirdupois.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  followed  in  the  sta- 
Mical  pnblieations  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  hundredweight  is 
pirays  set  down  at  112  pounds  avoirdux>ois. 


CONSULAR   REPORTS. 

TORONTO. 
(£epor<  of  Mr,  John  W,  Coppinger,  ootuul  at  TorontOf  Ontario,) 


IT«raito,  the  flourishing  capital  of  Ontluio  and  the  second  city  of  the  Dominion,,  is 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  a  city  of  considerable  indus- 
trial aod  commercial  importance,  having  extensive  iron  foundries,  rolling  mills, 
raihtMd  and  street  car  bailding  shops,  pork-packing  establishments,  carriage 
factories,  distilleries,  and  other  important  industries.  Its  total  imports  in  1890 
amoiinted  to  $20,519,797,  and  its  exports  to  $2,945,390.  Its  lake  commerce  is 
ehieflj  in  grain,  fruit,  coal,  cattle,  and  lumber.  Population  in  1881,  96,196;  in 
1891, 181,220;  including  for  both  years  the  suburbs  annexed  since  1881.] 

Most  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  circular  are  largely  consumed, 
Imt  as  to  only  a  few  of  tliem  are  consumers  absolutely  dependent  on 
inportations.  Profits  are  cut  very  close  here  now,  competition  being 
very  keen,  and  buyers  naturally  look  to  the  market  where  goods  can  be 
Iwnght  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  quality,  of  course,  being  taken 
i&to  consideration. 

PBUITS,  NUTS,  WINES,  ETC. 

As  regards  dried  fruits,  nuts,  and  native  wines  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  not  secure  a  large  proportion  of  the 
trade  done  in  those  products.  California  wine  is  increasing  in  popular 
&vor  here,  and,  if  the  standard  is  maintained,  will  eventually  be  used 
in  large  quantities.  Baisins  should  be  carefully  packed,  care  being 
taken  not  to  put  good  layers  on  top  and  a  poorer  quality  underneath,  as 
has  sometimes  been  done,  I  am  informed,  by  European  shippers.  In 
1889  the  value  of  raisins  imported  from  the  United  States  was  only 
12,045,  while  in  1893  it  amounted  to  S10,339,  other  dried  fruits  and  nuts 
also  showing  a  large  increase.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
oranges  consumed  in  this  market  is  imx)orted  from  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  no  complaint  as  to  the  packing. 

The  United  States  naturally  has  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  com 
market  here,  but  the  amount  imported  fluctuates  considerably  from 
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year  to  year,  being  largely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
grown  liere.    There  is  also  almost  a  monopoly  in  flower  seeds,  w1 
seem  to  give  every  satisfaction.* 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  I  never  hear  any  complainj 
to  the  methods  of  American  exporters,  and  I  have  &equeut  coovi 
tions  with  the  merchants  who  do  business  with  this  office. 

IMPURITY  IN  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  Monetary  Times,  of  this  city,  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
ness  matters,  recently  published  an  article  on  impurities  in  clover 
shipped  to  England,  which  article  I  append,  believing  that  too 
publicity  can  not  be  given  to  it: 

An  article  drawing  attention  to  the  impurity  of  the  clover  seed  exported  bj 
ada  and  the  United  Stoites  has  received  pretty  wide  circnlation  in  the  press  this 
The  question  is  not  a  new  one,  and,  unfortunately,  the  statement  made  thatj 
American  seeds  received  hy  English  importing  houses  are  very  impure  is  bi 
true.    In  Septemher  last  the  Ontario  department  of  agricultare  issued  a  bi 
entitled  '*  Impurities  in  clover  seed.''    A  tabulated  statement  was  therein 
showing  the  number  of  weed  seeds  and  other  impurities  in  a  half  onnceof 
alsike  and  red  clover  seeds.    Although  the  compiler  is  apparently  very  inaccui 
some  of  his  figures,  his  work  is  valuable  as  drawing  attention  to  the  matter, 
this  bulletin  is  the  inspiration  of  the  article  in  question.    Nine  reports  are 
from  wholesale  seedsmen  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  and  St.  Marys,  and* 
most  unfavorable  test  in  this  list  gives  ten  weed  seeds  in  the  half  oanoe  of 
CKamined  by  each,  and  six  weed  seeds  in  the  half  ounce  of  red  clover  tested, 
of  the  tests,  however,  as  made  by  other  than  wholesale  seedsmen,  gave  exceedii 
bad  results.    These  latter  reports,  for  the  most  part,  are  made  from  small  towns 
villages  and  show  imperfect  methods  of  cleaning.    The  moral,  of  course,  nal 
follows  that,  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  agriculture  and  of  the  seed  export 
farmers  should  dispose  of  their  seeds  to  reputable  merchants  only.    An  export 
is  in  a  peculiar  position.    Every  man  engaging  in  it  is  placed  upon  his  honor  to  < 
fiiirly  and  squarely.    The  knavery,  incompetence,  or  carelessness  of  two  or 
persons  may  jeopardize  the  very  existence  of  the  whole  industry. 

Some  weeds  are  more  obnoxious  than  others.  To  distribute  wild  mustard, 
flax,  and  Canada  thistles  through  seed  for  Airther  culture  is  almost  a  crime, 
the  Government  should  take  steps  to  prevent  farmers  whose  land  is  ovemm 
these  weeds  from  offering  seed  in  the  market.  But  that  a  certain  amount  of 
smart  weed,  and  g^ass  seed  will  be  found  in  all  marketable  seeds  passes  witboot  i 
iug;  and  only  by  the  use  of  the  most  effective  machinery  can  purity  be  obtainei* 
But  a  thorough  process  of  cleaning  is  expensive.  Canadian  exporters  are  eonstsotilf, 
receiving  letters  from  abroad  asking  for  "low-priced  seeds,  irrespective  of  qnalitf.'' 
Canadian  farmers,  too,  are  making  similar  demands.  While  dealers  feel  that  it  ii, 
not  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  of  agriculture  to  fill  these  orders,  they  are  forced  kf\ 
competition  to  meet  the  wishes  of  consumers.  If  farmers  are  willing  to  pay  for  pmi 
seed  they  can  always  obtain  it;  but  they  apparently  prefer  something  ''cheap,'' sol 
certainly  they  appear  to  be  getting  what  they  ask  for. 
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I  HAMILTON. 

{Sepori  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Macdonald,  wnsul  at  ffamilton,  OntarioJ) 

^  handsome  and  proflperoas  city  of  Hamilton,  the  fonrth  city  in  population  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  sitnated  at  the  extreme  -western  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
40  mUes  by  rail  southwest  of  Toronto,  and  56  miles  west-northwest  of  Niagara 
Falls.  Hamilton  has  extensive  mannfaeturing  industries,  including  woolen  and 
eotton  goods,  sewing  machines,  glassware,  hoots  and  shoes,  etc.    Population  in 

,   ]S8l,9&,9eO;  in  1891,  48,960.] 

flFheTe  is  a  considerable  cousnniption  in  this  consular  district  of  all 

pB  pxodnets  named,  with  the  exception  of  glucose,  oleomargarine,  cot- 

^•seed  oil,  and  cottolene. 

I  Consumers  are  dependent  upon  importations  only  for  raw  cotton, 

■unx&ctnred  tobacco,  wines,  and  brandies. 

rllie  United  States  furnishes  the  tobacco  and  raw  cotton  and  Europe 

Ib  wines  and  brandies. 

IXaw  cotton  and  leaf  tobacco  are  purchased  by  manufacturers  in 

■Bmilton  and  vicinity,  and  are  manufactured,  the  former  into  cotton 

Bods  of  all  kinds,  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  latter  into  cigars,  and 

ibo  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco. 

!  Owing  to  the  lower  freight  charges  due  to  the  comparative  nearness 

If  the  localities  in  the  United  States  whence  such  products  come  to  this 

IMtion  of  country,  the  prices  paid  here  for  American  products  are  rela- 

Ikely  lower  than  fot  similar  products  from  other  countries. 

Such  goods  as  must  of  necessity  be  purchased  in  the  United  States 
M  generally  the  best  that  can  be  bought  there,  and  the  reason  for  the 
HHnparative  smallness  of  the  purchases  of  some  American  goods  men- 
lioiied  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  is  that  such  goods  are  all 
pitxiaced  in  this  country. 

1  have  no  recommendations  to  make  whereby  any  increase  could  prob- 
ably he  made  in  the  purchasing  in  my  consular  district  of  American 
agricaltural  products,  for  the  reason,  as  already  stated,  that  similar 
agricolt^iral  products  are  so  largely  grown  here.  The  people  are,  in  fact, 
exporters  of  nearly  every  article  named  in  your  circular. 

I  beg  to  add  that  the  moneys  and  measurements  of  Canada  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  United  States. 

I  deem  it  proper  in  this  connection  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement 
•bowing  the  value  of  and  the  duty  collected  on  articles  entered  for  con- 
eamption  from  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  Plamilton,  Ontario, 
duriug  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juue  30, 1894. 
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Statement  shotcing  the  value  and  the  duty  collected  on  the  undermentioned  article»  <•!■ 
for  consumption  from  the  Fnited  States  at  the  port  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  dmria§m 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1894,  1 


^ 


Articles. 


Hones number. 

Horses,  free do... 

Com bushels . 

Com,  free  (for  ensilage) do. . . 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Floar barrels . 

Corn  meal do... 

Oatmeal pounds. 

Froits,  green 

Fmits,  green,  fi«e 

Fruits,  dried 

Fruits,  canned pounds. 

Kuts 


Ale  and  beer gallons. 

Cider do... 

Glucose pounds. 

Starch do... 

Cheese do... 

Meat,  fresh  or  salted do. . . 

Meat,  dried  and  smokc>d do... 

Hams  and  baoon do. . . 

Lard do... 

Baw  cotton,  fmb do... 

Tobacco,  manufactured do. . . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  free do... 

Wines gallons. 

Brandy do. . . 


Quantity. 


6 

23 

50.908 

12,182 

27 

118 

2 

880 

1,120 


220 


354 

24 

22,071 

20,738 

1,085 

5,770 

81,996 

85 

50 

545,902 

1,860 

1,644.068 

183 

2 


Valiie. 


20,762  i 
18.&5« 
S,419 
17 


10 
2,284 

25 
28.6SI0  , 
41.»10  . 
10,061  ( 

18  ' 
6.406 


13 

380 

1.757 


3,355  ' 

l! 

41.430    . 
711  ! 
215.005 
488 

8 
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KINGHSITON. 

{Report  of  Mr.  Marshall  H,  Twitohell,  consul  at  Kingston,  Ontario.) 

[The  city  of  Kingston  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  and  at  the  extreme  eastern  cd 
of  Lake  Ontario.  It  possesses  a  large  sheltered  harbor  and  excellent  rmilrod 
facilities.  Its  manufacturing  industries  include  locomotive  and  other  engoM^ 
machinery,  farm  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  wooden  ware,  etc.,  and  its  ili^ 
and  boat  building  yards  are  among  the  most  important  on  the  Great  Lakci 
Population  in  1881,  14,091;  in  1891,  19,264.] 

Animals. — Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  raised  in  this  district  and  an 
in  general  use  for  work  and  food  supply. 

Mules  are  not  used,  and  their  introduction  would  be  irapracticabk 
on  account  of  the  low  price  of  horses.  A  good  fetrm  horse  of  medimi 
size,  age,  and  quality  sells  at  $50. 

Beef  sells  at  $4,  mutton  at  $5.50,  and  pork  at  S5  per  hundred  pounds 

Cereals. — ^Wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  glucose,  and  starch  are  in  com- 
inon  use.  Corn,  glucose,  and  starch  are  imported  from  the  United 
States;  the  other  cereals  are  products  of  Canada.  Wheat  is  worth  fli 
cents,  corn  56  cents,  oats  31  cents,  and  barley  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Cheese  and  butter  are  products  of  Canada. 

Canned  meats,  ham,  bacon,  and  lard  are  produced  in  Canada,  bat 
not  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  home  demand.  Importations  from  the 
United  States  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  retail  price  of  ham  and  bacon  is  13  cents  and  of  lard  12^  oeata 
I>er  pound. 

The  importation  of  oleomargarine  is  prohibited. 
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LCotton  factories  and  knitting  mills  are  supplied  with  raw  cotton  from 
k  United  States. 

rCoffliMiinds  and  preparations  from  cotton- seed  oil  are  in  general  use 
pr  cooking  purposes;  the  oil  is  imported  and  the  compounds  are  pre- 
in  Canada. 
Cotton-seed  meal  and  oil  cake  from  flaxseed  are  in  direct  competition 
feeding  purposes.    Oil  cake  is  generally  preferred  and  the  price  is 
same,  $22  per  ton.    Cotton-seed  meal  must  be  furnished  cheaper 
oil  cake  to  take  its  place, 
■annfactured  tobacco  is  imported  from  the  United  States.    Unmanu- 
tobacco  for  local  cigar  factories  is  imported  from  Sumatra, 
liTana,  and  the  United  States. 

Fniits,  with  the  exception  of  apples  and  some  grapes  and  small 

its,  are  imported  fr^m  the  United  States.    Canned  and  dried  fruits 

from  the  United  States. 

Kats  are  from  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

Wines  are  from  Portugal  and  the  United  States.    Brandies  are  from 

ice.    Beer  is  manufactured  in  Canada. 
Cloyer,  grass,  and  flax  seed  are  imported  generally  from  the  United 
ktes,  but  they  are  produced  quite  largely  in  Canada. 
Prices  are  controlled  by  the  Chicago  market. 


PORT  HOPS. 

{Uqpariof  Mr.  Julian  S,  Crittings,  commercial  agent  at  Part  Hope,  Ontario,) 

ipiort  Hope  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  63  miles  by  rail 
east  of  Toronto.    Population  in  1881,  5,581;  in  1891,  5,042.] 

This  district  is  almost  entirely  an  exporting  one,  only  a  few  of  the 
MicJes  mentioned  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  circular  being 
Imported  and  those  only  in  small  quantities. 

AniwiaU, — ^There  has  been  no  importation  of  live  stock,  except  for 
breeding  purposes,  into  this  district  for  years.  On  the  contrary,  a  con- 
oderahle  number  of  horses  and  sheep  are  shipped  to  the  United  States 
neh  year,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  shipped  to  England  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

CeredU. — Wheat  and  com  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
fte  demand  and  leave  a  surplus  for  export.  Flour  and  meal  are  manu- 
ftetared  here  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  local  consumption.  Oats  and 
Wley  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  United  States.  Small 
qaantitiee  of  starch  are  imported. 

Ikwnf  produce. — ^The  manufacture  of  cheese  is  a  native  industry,  and 
fcnn  butter  is  made  in  quantities  that  fully  supply  the  demand. 

lfeat». — ^Fresh  meats,  ham,  bacon,  and  lard  are  produced  in  this  dis- 
trict Canned  meats  are  imported  to  a  very  small  extent,  the  amonnt 
is  tbe  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  being  valued  at  only  $66. 
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82.50  per  bushel,  while  the  Cauadian  sells  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.50 
bushel.- 
Flaxseed  is  not  imx)orted,  ouly  the  Canadian  product  being  cousuok 


PALMER8TON. 

{Report  of  ^fr,  Loton  S.  Hunt,  commercial  agent  at  Palmerston,  Ontario.) 

[ruliiierston  in  an  iulaud  town,  83  miles  west-northwest  of  Toronto.     Population 

1881,  1,828;  in  1891,  2,006.] 

ANIMALS. 

There  are  no  importations  of  animals  into  this  consular  district  oth< 
than  for  breeding  purposes,  the  production  of  all  those  euumerated 
tiie  circular  of  December  24, 1894,  being  heavily  in  excess  of  thecoi 
sumption.    The  surplus  production,  with  the  exception  of  lambs  aiM 
to  a  limited  extent,  horses,  finds  its  way  to  the  English  market.    Laml 
are  sent  to  England  only  when  American  prices  are  unsatisfactoi 
owing  to  the  serious  loss  of  weight  during  transit  and  the  delay  in 
])ortation.    Mules  are  neither  imported  nor  produced  to  any  appreciabi 
extent.    Export  spring  cattle  for  May  delivery  in  England  avei 
about  $G0  per  head.    Butchers'  cattle  for  home  use  are  worth  from  |J 
to  $30  per  head. 

Horses,  heavy  draft,  average  the  year  through  about  970,  and  firsl 
class  carriage  horses  from  $100  to  $125.    The  only  objection  advan< 
as  to  American  horses  is  that  they  are  not  so  hardy  and  for  that  reasoi 
can  not  stand  the  same  amount  or  kind  of  work  as  the  Canadian. 

The  season's  average  price  of  lambs  is  about  $2.50  per  head,  and 
sheep  $4. 

OEREALS. 

The  consumption  of  the  cereals  mentioned  is  about  the  average  for! 
an  agricultural  section.    The  supply  is  obtained  from  local  sources  and 
is  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand.    That  the  home  product  can  be  sold 
much  cheaper  than  if  imported  from  other  countries  is  therefore  evident 

Com,  though  not  raised  here,  is  easily  obtained  from  the  southern 
counties  of  the  Province,  and  is  generally  sufficient  for  any  local 
demand  for  fodder  and  ensilage  purposes. 

Oats  have  been  a  successful  crop,  and  exports  to  England  are  usual. 
Some  exx>orts  to  the  United  States  are  made,  but  they  are  not  frequent 

Wheat — ^There  was  more  than  an  average  consumption  of  wheat 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  product  was  imported 'to  a  considerable 
extent;  not  from  the  United  States,  however,  but  from  the  Canadian 
northwest.     Usually  the  local  production  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 

Barleff. — The  surplus,  as  in  the  case  of  oats,  is  all  exywrted  to  the 
United  States  and  England,  principally  to  the  foiiner. 
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FUmr. — American  flour  is  not  used  at  all  here,  the  people  depending 

npon  the  Canadian  northwest  and  the  local  production  for  their  supply. 

^•Al'*  family  flour,  composed  of  about  10  parts  of  Manitoba  wheat 

(^o.  1  hard)  and  90  parts  of  Ontario  wheat,  is  almost  universally  used 

by  families,  while  bakers  use  one-half  Manitoba  and  one  half  local 

wheat,  the  proportion  of  the  former  being  larger  than  for  family  use  in 

order  to  add  strength  and  firmness  to  the  mass.    It  may  be  safely  said 

that  during  the  past  five  years  practically  no  American  wheat  or  flour 

has  been  brought  into  this  district.    Occasional  small  importations  of 

the  cereal  are  reported,  but  only  for  seeding  purposes,  and  the  same 

may  be  said  of  the  importation  of  both  wheat  and  flour  from  countries 

oth^  than  the  United  States.    Millers  in  this  vicinity  claim  that  in 

handhng  American  wheat  and  flour,  even  when  imported  "to  grind  in 

bond,"  they  can  not  compete  with  American  millers  in  foreign  markets, 

because  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates  to  the  seaboard,  while  as 

xepffds  local  wheat  they  are  more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  (though 

ttill  not  quite)  since  more  favorable  rates  are  obtained  over  American 

tban  over  Canadian  railways.    The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 

extension  of  the  American  flour  trade  in  this  country  is  the  fact  that 

the  product  can  not  be  placed  in  these  markets  on  as  favorable  terms 

as  Canadian  owing  to  the  tariff*  (75  cents  per  barrel)  and  the  cost  of 

transportation,  and  this  condition  must  practically  prevail  so  long  as 

the  present  duty  is  maintained  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

Mealy  oat  and  cam. — The  local  production  of  both  oat  and  corn  meal 
is  fully  sufficient  to  meet  the  usual  demand. 

Glucoie. — ^Is  not  used  in  this  district  and  the  starch  consumed  is 
niade  in  this  country. 

The  Canadian  customs  office  at  Listowel,  in  this  district,  shows  no 
transactions  with  the  United  States  in  cereals  of  any  kind,  excepting, 
as  before  stated,  an  occasional  small  importation,  strictly  for  seeding 
purposes.  Jobbers'  prices  to  dealers  are  as  follows:  Fall  wheat,  57  to 
Scents;  spring  wheat,  56  to  58  cents;  corn,  51  cents;  oats,  27  to  30 
cents;  barley,  40  to  45  cents;  flour,  90  cents  to  IH.60  per  hundred- 
weight; oatmeal,  $2.40  per  hundredweight;  starch,  4f  to  7  cents  per 
pound* 

DAIEY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese, — ^The  Listowel  cheese  market  being  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
American  continent,  there  is  no  possibility  whatever  of  disposing  of 
the  United  States  product  here.  The  local  surplus,  which  is  very 
brge,  is  almost  entirely  placed  on  the  English  market. 

Butter. — ^The  jnroduction  of  butter  is  also  very  great  and  largely  in 
excess  of  the  consumption.  It  is  disposed  of  in  the  large  consuming 
Motions  of  Canada  and  to  some  extent  in  England;  little,  if  any,  And- 
iog  its  way  into  the  United  States. 

Dealers  pay  for  cheese  lO.J  cents  per  pound,  and  for  butter  13  cents 
per  pound. 
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MEATS. 

I 

There  Is  absolately  no  movemeDt  of  fresh  meats,  hams,  bacon,  h 
OT  oleomargarine  in  this  direction  from  the  United  States.    No  sale 
the  last-mentioned  article  is  permitted  under  the  law. 

Canned  meats. — ^The  consumption,  until  within  the  past  two  yeai 
was  almost  entirely  of  American  manufacture,  but  since  that  time,  pi 
sumably  on  account  of  the  increased  activity  of  Canadian  packers, 
products  of  the  latter  have  been  displacing  the  American.     Dealt 
generally  admit  the  superiority  of  the  American  article,  as  do  mai 
consumers,  and  the  fact  that  the  price  of  tbe  Canadian  is  a  shade  and| 
that  of  th6  American  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  account  for 
decreasing  consumption  of  the  latter.    A  good  canvass  of  the  distrij 
by  competent  men,  authorized  to  make  a  slight  reduction  in  pri^ 
should  result  favorably  to  the  American  canners. 

Dealers  pay  $2.50  per  case  of  2-pound  tins  for  American  (duty  pai< 
and  $2.40  per  case  for  Canadian,  the  latter  being  listed  at  $2.50. 

The  following  are  among  the  list  prices: 

Corned  beef: 

2-pound  cans I>er  dozen..  $2.! 

1-poand  cans do LJ 

14-ponnd  cans do....  17J 

Chipped  beef,  1-pouud  cans '. do....  SLi 

The  consumption  of  canned  meats  is  steadily  increasing  in  this 
tion.    Other  prices  include:  Bacon,  9^  to  10  cents;  lard,  8^  to  9  cent 
and  hams,  10  to  10}  cents  per  pound. 

cotton. 

There  is  no  raw  cotton  to  speak  of  used  in  this  district.  Cottoi 
warps  are  used  in  all  small  mills,  but  are  of  Canadian  manufacture,  ani 
are  purchased  of  large  mill  owners  outside  the  district.  Probably  m 
more  than  100,000  yards  are  consumed  in  the  entire  district.  Cottoi 
warp  costs  on  an  average  from  3^  to  4  cents,  depending  on  number  ol 
yarn  and  ends  in  warp.  Mills  here  are  all  small  one-set  mills,  and  makel 
for  local  trade  only.  The  warp  is  made  of  American  and  Peruvian  cot- 
ton.   The  products  are  all  disposed  of  locally.* 

Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  oil  are  not  consumed  to  any  extent 
Oil  cake  is  manufactured  near  this  district  (Baden,  Ontario)  in  large 
quantities.  The  local  demand  is  entirely  supplied  by  these  local  man- 
ufacturers, who,  in  fact,  produce  much  in  excess  of  the  local  require- 
ments, the  surplus  being  placed  on  the  English  market. 

Cottolene  is  being  used  instead  of  lard  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
seems  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  popularity.  It  is  not  imported 
directly  from  the  United  States  into  this  district,  but  through  jobbers 
in  the  large  commercial  centers  of  the  Province. 
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TOBACCO. 

There  being  no  duty  on  the  raw  material,  tobacco  is  usually  imported 
directly  by  the  local  manufacturers,  who  buy  from  jobbers  in  the  large 
eities  of  the  United  States.    They  rarely  deal  with  other  countries 
than  the  United  States  for  any  kind  or  quality  of  stock.    American 
fcttf  tobacco  is  supplied  here  from  12  to  25  cents  per  pound,  accord- 
TB^g  to  grade  and  quality;  Havana,  for  fillers,  from  25  to  75  cents 
ptf  pound;  Sumati-a,  for  wrappers,  from  40  to  75  cents  per  pound. 
There  is  no  complaint  of  American  tobacco.    It  is  freely  admitted 
'  that  it  is  as  good  as  any  tobacco  of  its  grade  in  the  world,  and  the 
IMieking  of  the  United  States  product  is  considered  up  to  the  require- 
:  nents  of  the  trade  in  every  way.    Owing  to  free  raw  material  and  the 
Canadian  tariff  on  manufactured  tobacco  there  is  little  chance  of  intro- 
ducing the  American  product  in  its  manufactured  state.    There  is  a 
government  tax  on  cigars  of  all  grades  of  $6  per  thousand. 

FRUITS. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  demand  for  canned  fruits.  Dried 
peaches  and  apricots  arc  considered  too  expensive,  so  native  dried  fruits 
are  used  in  their  stead.  Fruits  are  canned  and  dried  by  local  manu- 
fiictnrers,  and  can  be  sold  cheaper  than  if  imported  for  that  purpose. 

Nuts  are  imported  from  foreign  countries,  but  not  directly.  Canadian 
jobbers  supply  dealers  entirely,  so  that  nothing  like  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  nuts  imported  from  the  United  States  for  local  con- 
sumption could  be  arrived  at,  nor  could  the  country  from  which  they 
were  originally  exported  be  ascertained.  The  same  may  to  a  large 
extent  be  said  of  fresh  fruits,  there  being  practicaUy  no  record  in  the 
customs  ofBice  here  of  direct  importations.  The  following  are  the 
ordinaiy  retail  prices  of  the  articles  named: 


Aliiiond%Valeiicia,8helled 
Almonds,  Jordan,  eheUed. 

Brazil  nuts 

Carrants    (according    to 

quality,  etc.) 

Filberts,  SicUy 

Figs 

Peanuts,  green 

Pnuies,  Bosnia,  cores 

Piunes,  French 

Ratains 

Walnuts 

Canned  fruits: 
Apples— 

3-poand  cans 

Oallon  cans 

Blackberries,  2-ponnd 

cans 

Blueberries,  2-poiind 


$0.25  '®$0.27 

.40  ^     .45 

.12 


.04  ^ 
.09  fS> 
.00  -© 
.09  ^ 
.Oil's) 

.osf^a) 
.11  ^ 


.09 

.10 

.17 

.09i 

.08i 

.16 

.07i 

.16^ 


cans 


.90  ®  1.00 
1.90  <d  2.15 

1.75  ^  2.00 

85  '9  1.00 


Canned  fruits — Continued. 
Peaches — 

2-pound  cans $1.75  <®$2.00 

3-pound  cans 3.00  ^  3.25 

Pears,  Bartlett — 

2-pound  cans 1.65  '^  1.75 

3-pound  cans 2. 65  '^  2. 75 

Pineapples,    2-pound 

cans 2.25  f&  2.65 

Plums — 

Blue,    2 -pound 

cans 1.40  ®  1.60 

Gages,  2-poand 

cans 1.50^1.64 

Raspberries,  2-pound 

cans 1.50  ®  2.20 

Strawberries,2-pound 
cans 1.80  &  2.00 
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LIQUORS. 

Of  wines,  only  Canadian  and  French  are  used,  the  consamption  of 
any  and  all  kinds  being  inconsiderable.  The  light  wines  consuuied  are 
of  Canadian  manufacture  entirely,  the  grapes  being  grown  principally 
in  the  southern  counties  of  Ontario.  The  prices  to  the  trade  are  from 
65  cents  to  $1.50  per  imperial  gallon,  depending  upon  quantity  taken 
and  quality  of  wine.  The  relative  merits  of  American  and  Canadian 
wines  are  not  discussed,  little  interest  being  shown  in  either.  Ameri- 
can wines  are  scarcely  known  here  at  all.  They  are  therefore  not  criti- 
cised, and  for  the  same  reason  no  recommendation  as  to  the  putting  np 
of  the  same  can  be  obtained.  The  brandies  sold  here  are  of  Freneh 
manufacture,  or  put  up  as  such.  There  are  no  American  brandiei 
exposed  for  sale,  and  apparently  none  in  demand.  French  brandy  it 
bought  here  by  consumers  at  from  $4  to  S6  per  imperial  gallon.  The 
higher,  finer  grades  are  not  used,  the  demand  being  principally  for  a  j 
medium  or  low-priced  article,  about  $4.75  to  S5  per  gallon. 

The  beer  and  cider  are  entirely  of  local  manufacture.  There  is  no 
demand  whatever  for  American  beer,  on  account  of  the  high  tariff.  The 
bCvSt  bottled  goods  supplied  to  the  trade  by  Canadian  brewers,  as  well 
as  the  barreled  goods,  are  usually  of  local  production,  the  latter  being 
about  20  cents  per  gallon  to  dealers. 

SEEDS. 

Red  clover  seed  is  usually  obtained  here  in  sufficient  quantity,  but 
this  year  farmers  must  depend  to  some  extent  upon  American  seed 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  local  clover  crop  last  year.  Alsiko  clover 
is  quite  plentiful,  however.  Much  of  the  timothy  seed  comes  throagb 
the  Chicago  market. 

Flaxseed  sown  here  for  the  manufacture  of  dressed  flax  and  tow  is 
imported  entirely  from  Amsterdam,  Holland.  It  is  used  in  preference 
to  the  seed  of  any  other  country,  because  of  the  alleged  superiority  of 
the  fiber.  This  Dutch  seed  costs  36  shillings  per  sack  of  3J  bushels. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  200,000  bushels  of  United  States  seed  are 
imported  into  this  section  yearly  for  crushing  purposes,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered fully  equal  to  the  Dutch  seed  except  when  the  best  quality  of 
fiber  is  required.  Dressed  flax  and  tow  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States  in  large  quantities.  Oil  cake  is  disposed  of  in  Europe,  Ontario^ 
Manitoba,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Seeds  are  of  about  the  same  quality, 
neither  being  preferred  over  the  other  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  cake. 
Prices,  $1.25  to  $1.50,  according  to  quantity. 
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STRATFORD 

{Report  of  Mr,  Luther  M,  Shaffer ,  coneul  at  Straff ord^  Ontano,) 

[Strmtfoid  ia  a  coanty  seat  and  iD]nnd  port  of  entry,  88  miles  by  rail  west  of  Toronto. 
It  has  railroad  workshops  and  manufactures  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, woolens,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.    Population  in  1881,  8,239;  in  1891,  9,501.] 

The  following  shows  the  extent  to  which  consumers  in  this  consular 
district  depend  npon  importations,  with  the  principal  source  of  supply 
and  the  ruling  prices: 

Cereals. — ^The  consumption  of  wheat  and  com  is  small.  No  importa- 
tioDs.    The  price  for  each  is  about  ()5  cents  per  bushel. 

Canned  meats. — ^There  is  a  large  consumption  of  canned  meats,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  American 
products  are  greatly  superior  to  the  Canadian,  but  the  price  is  the  same 
for  both — ^15  cents  per  pound. 

OH  cake. — ^There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  oil  cake.  None 
imported.    Price,  $25  per  ton. 

Tobaecoy  unmanufactured. — Consumption  large.  All  imported  from 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  Price  ranges  from  20  cents 
toll  per  pound. 

Fresh  fruits. — Large  quantities  consumed  early  in  the  season.    The 
early  fruits  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 
Clover  and  flax  seed. — Large  consumption;  only  a  small  portion  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.    The  price  of  clover  seed  ranges  from 
tO.50  to  $7  per  bushel,  and  that  of  flaxseed  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  ton. 


PORT  8TANLE7  AND  ST.  THOMAS. 

(fifporf  of  Mr.  George  J,  WHliej  ooneul  at  Port  Stanley  and  St.  Thomaey  Ontario.) 

[^t.  Thomas  is  best  known  to  Americans  as  the  principal  point  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
ttal  Railroad,  between  Snspension  Bridge  and  Detroit,  from  which  places  it  is 
aboDt  eqaidlstant.  It  has  car  shops,  giving  employment  to  500  men,  and  also 
foandries,  tanneries,  sawmills,  and  gristmills.  Population  in  1881,  8,367;  in 
1891, 10|370.  Port  Stanley  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Eric, 
9  miles  sonth  of  St.  Thomas.  Its  manufacturing  industries  are  unimportant. 
Population  in  1S91,  616.] 

An  the  information  I  can  possibly  obtain  is  this:  During  the  six 
months  ending  December  31, 1894,  there  were  $75,844  worth  of  animals 
entered  here  for  consumption  and  $15,320  duty  collected  thereon.  I 
ftm  informed  by  the  customs  collector  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
were  United  States  animals,  as  there  are  none  shipped  from  Europe 
except  for  breeding  purposes,  which  are  admitted  free.  I  can  get  no 
infonnation  as  to  cereals,  meats,  etc.  About  the  same  prices  prevail 
here  as  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan. 
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COLLINGWOOD. 

(Bepari  of  Mr,  Charles  Macdonell,  tnce  and  deputy  commercial  agent  at  ColUngvoci, 

Ontario.) 

[ColliDgwood  is  a  town  on  the  south  shore  of  Georgian  Bay,  95  miles  north-northwest  \ 
of  Toronto.    It  has  factories,  shipyards,  and  grain  elevators,  and  does  a  conrid- 
erable  trade  with  other  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  grain  and  lumber.    Fopa- 
latiou  in  1881,  4,445;  in  1891,  4,039.] 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  this  consular  district  as  regards  tlie 
supply,  production,  consumption,  sale,  and  prices  of  the  meats,  liqaors, 
£ruit8,  and  seeds  enumerated  in  your  circular  are  so  similar  to  tiiose 
which  prevail  in  the  United  States,  or  more  particularly  in  those  States 
which  border  on  the  Province  of  Ontario  or  are  in  proximity  to  it,  that 
there  are  few  if  any  points  of  dift'erence  worthy  of  note — tobacco,  cotton, 
and  cottonseed  products  being  the  only  articles  in  the  list  requiting 
any  mention. 

Imported  leaf  or  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  is 
used  by  the  few  local  factories  in  this  district.  It  is  not  imported 
directly,  but  is  obtained  from  wholesale  importers  in  the  large  Canadian 
cities  outside  of  this  district.  Only  limited  quantities  of  manafactored 
American  tobacco  are  imported,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  daty. 

There  are  no  cotton  factories  in  this  consular  district,  cotton  seed 
is  not  used,  and  only  cottolene,  which  is  steadily  working  itself  into 
public  favor,  can  be  mentioned  as  an  article  capable  of  further  devel- 
opment. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  not  see  how,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  i8  an 
agricultural  country,  producing,  outside  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  more 
than  enough  to  supply  home  consumption  at  prices  lower  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  a  high  protective  duty  against  the  same  prod- 
ucts from  other  countries,  the  market  for  American  agricultural  products 
can  be  increased  to  any  extent  so  far  as  this  consular  jurn^dictioD 
extends. 


AMHERBTBURG. 

{Report  of  Mr.  James  H,  M.  Florey,  Hoe  and  deputy  consul  at  Anihersthurg,  Ontario,) 

[Amlierstburg  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Detroit  River,  4  miles  south  of  Detroit  Cit/ 
and  5  miles  above  Lake  Erie.  It  has  saw  and  grist  mills,  iron  foondriea,  and 
other  industries.    Population  in  1881,  2,672;  in  1891,  2,279.] 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  in  this  consular  district  of  the 
products  named  in  your  circular. 

Consumers  depend  on  foreign  countries  for  oranges,  lemons,  bananafl, 
and  nuts.  There  is  also  some  Minnesota  flour  imported  here  for  bakers' 
use.    So  far,  in  fact,  as  agricultural  products  are  imported  at  all,  tb6 
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United  States  furnisbes  the  major  portion  of  the  sapp]y,  and  the  prices 
paid  therefor  are  about  the  same  as  for  similar  products  from  other 
coontries.    I  know  of  no  criticisms  of  American  products. 


8AX7LT  STE.  MARIE. 

{Uepori  of  Mr.  Charles  McCally  eommercial  agent  at  SauU  Sie,  Marie,  Ontario.) 

[Sank  Ste.  Marie  is  a  port  of  entry  on  St.  Marys  Strait,  the  oatlet  of  Lake  Superior. 
Its  fisheries  and  for  trade  are  of  considerable  importance,  bat  it  is  best  known 
in  conneetiou  with  the  two  ship  canals  and  gigantic  systems  of  locks  by  which 
the  difference  in  the  levels  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  has  been  overcome. 
P^ulation  2,414.] 

Of  the  following  products  named  in  your  list  of  December  24, 1894, 
yiz,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  oatmeal,  cheese,  butter, 
bams,  bacon,  and  lard,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  this  market  is 
produced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  or  is  brought  from  the  older  por- 
tions of  Ontario. 

Horses  and  cattle  only  are  used  in  this  district  for  training.  There 
are  no  mules  and  no  demand  exists  for  any.    Horses  are  very  cheap. 

Com  meal,  of  which  very  little  is  used,  comes  from  Chicago.  Flour 
is  brought  from  the  British  northwest.  A  few  shipments  have  been 
made  from  Minneapolis. 

There  is  neither  glucose  nor  oleomargarine  on  the  market.  Starch 
eomes  from  Ontario. 

Canned  meats  all  come  from  Chicago.  Fresh  meats  are  supplied  by 
the  farmers  of  this  neighborhood.  Formerly  beef  was  imported  from 
Chicago,  but  I  believe  none  has  been  imported  for  a  year  or  more  past. 

Cottolene  is  the  only  product  of  cotton  seed  on  the  market,  and  is 
brought  from  Chicago. 

The  only  tobacco  on  the  market  is  manufactured,  and  it  is  principally 
of  American  brands. 

The  various  fresh  fruits  grown  in  northern  latitudes  are  brought  here 
from  Ontario.  The  early  fruits  and  vegetables  and  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  tropical  fruits  consumed  here  come  from  the  Minneapolis  market. 
The  dried  and  canned  fruits  are  from  Ontario. 

The  liquors  are  all  from  Ontario. 

The  clover  seed  used  is  domestic,  as  is  also  the  flaxseed. 

Generally  the  prices  of  farm  products  range  slightly  higher  than  in 
older  portions  of  Ontario,  or  in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin. 

STJaaESTIONS. 

About  the  only  chance  I  see  at  this  time  for  an  increased  American 
trade  with  this  district  is  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  machinery 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  in  the  production  of  pulp 
and  other  forest  products.    There  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  land 
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covered  with  timber  suitable  for  wood  pulp,  and  easily  accessible  by 
water,  in  this  district. 

Let  reciprocity  of  farm  products  take  tbe  place  of  the  present  trade 
laws  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  the  American 
Western  farmer  would  gain  the  sale  of  one  hundre<l  dollars'  worth  of 
beef,  corn,  or  other  produce  for  every  dollar's  worth  he  would  lose  the 
sale  of. 


QUEBEC. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Philip  B.  Spence^  consul  at  the  city  of  Quebeo.) 

[Tlie  city  of  Quebec,  tlie  capital  of  the  Province  of  the  same  name,  is  almost  too 
well  known  to  Americans  to  need  any  description.  It  is  sitnated  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  near  tbe  coniiaence  of  tbat  river  witli  the  8t.  Charles, 
and  300  miles  from  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  bas  finely-constrncted  dorks, 
and  on  tbe  opposite  bank  of  tbe  river  an  extensive  dry-dock.  Except  dur- 
ing tbe  winter  montbs,  when  navigation  is  impeded  by  ice,  it  has  regolar  steam- 
ship communication  witb  Europe  and  tbe  United  States,  the  former  by  finely 
equipped  vessels  which  practically  control  tbe  passenger  business  between 
Canada  and  tbe  mother  country.  Tbe  sbipbnilding  trade  of  Quebec  bas  fallen 
off  considerably,  but  lumber,  which  is  brought  down  the  river  in  immense  raffa, 
is  still  tbe  chief  article  of  export.  Tbe  manufactures  of  tbe  city  include 
machinery,  cutlery,  paper,  worsted,  leather  and  india  rubber  goods,  tobacco, 
etc.    Population  in  1881,  62,446;  in  1891,  63,090.] 

There  is  a  large  consumption  in  this  district  of  most  of  the  products 
named.  Consumers  do  not  depend  largely  on  imi)ortatious  for  their 
supplies,  but  a  portion  of  the  products  mentioned  are  imported  from 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Spain.  The  products  named, 
with  the  exception  of  liquors,  are  usually  bought  for  cash  and  sold  by 
the  wholesale  merchant  on  short  credits  and  at  prices  about  the  same 
as  those  prevailing  in  the  States  bordering  on  Canada.  The  prices 
paid  for  American  i)roducts  are  not  relatively  higher  or  lower  than 
those  paid  for  similar  products  from  other  countries.  There  are  uo 
criticisms  of  American  products.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Cana- 
dian tariif  was  not  so  high  a  considerable  trade  could  be  established 
with  this  district  from  the  States  in  flour,  cured  meats,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, but  with  the  existing  high  tariff  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with 
the  Canadian  producer. 

ANIMALS. 

A  surplus  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  (no  mules  are  used)  is  raised 
in  this  district. 

CEREALS. 

Small  grain  is  grown  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  are  no  mills  in  this  district,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  ones  in  the  country.  Flour,  corn,  and  meal  are  brought  from 
Ontario  and  other  parts  of  Canada.  American  wheat  fiour  would  no 
doubt  be  in  great  denmnd,  ns  it  is  very  popular  here,  were  it  not  for  the 
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high  tariff  of  75  cents  per  barrel  and  the  freight  rates,  which  are  higher 
than  those  imposed  from  Ontario.  The  number  of  barrels  imx)orted 
from  the  United  States  in  1892  was  1,9875  ^^  ^^^3, 1,768,  and  in  1891, 
4,376,  valued  at  $13,243.  This  shows  a  large  increase  for  1894.  Amer- 
ican corn  flonr  received  at  this  port  during  1894  was  818  barrels;  value, 
•1,328. 

Glucose  is  not  used.  Starch  is  manufactured  in  Ontario,  but  not  in 
Quebec.  The  consumption  is  large  for  laundry  purposes,  but  only 
moderate  for  food  purposes.  A  small  amount  is  imported  i'rom  Eng- 
land, but  none  from  the  United  States. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese  and  butter  are  extensively  manu^ictured  in  this  district  and 
largely  ex[)orted.  This  industry  is  growing  very  rapidly,  not  only  in 
the  Provhice  of  Quebec,  but  in  other  parts^  of  Canada,  and  is  encour- 
aged by  the  Government. 

IHEATS. 

Fresh  meats  of  good  quality  are  supplied  by  local  butchers  at  prices 
somewhat  lower  than  are  asked  for  the  same  quality  of  meats  in  the 
United  States.  Canned  meats  are  imported  from  Chicago,  and  the 
consumption  is  moderate.  Hams,  bacon,  and  lard  are  Canadian  cured, 
the  tariff  duties  being  high.    Oleomargarine  is  unknown  in  this  market. 

COTTON. 

There  are  two  cotton  mills  in  this  district.  From  July  1, 1804,  to 
February  25, 1895, 3,675,381  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  valued  at  the  cusstoni- 
house  at  $2:^2,456,  were  received  here  from  the  United  States.  Cotton 
seed,  no  importations;  cotton-seed  oil,  not  used.  Cottolene  manufac- 
tured in  Montreal  and  sales  limited  in  this  market. 

TOBACCO. 

From  July  1,  1894,  to  February  25,  1895,  285,971  pounds  of  leaf 
tobacco,  valued  at  $16,006,  and  637  pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco, 
valued  at  $203,  were  received  at  the  custom-house  direct  from  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  tariff  on  unmanufactured  tobacco,  but  a 
tax  of  25  cents  per  pound  is  collected  after  it  is  manufactured  by  the' 
factories  here.  The  tariff  on  manufactured  tobacco  is  high,  and  I  am 
informed  that  smuggling  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  from  the  border 
States.  Tobacco  is  grown  here  quite  extensively,  but  it  is  prohil)itcd 
fix)m  being  manufactured  in  the  same  factory  with  the  imported. 
Canadian  leaf  and  the  manufactures  thereof  are  used  almost  entirely 
by  country  people. 

PBUITS. 

Plums,  strawberries,  blueberries,  and  raspberries  are  grown  in  great 
abundance  in  this  district,  and  45,000  cases  of  blueberries  were  shipped 
ijist  season  to  the  United  States,    Apples  are  shipped  here  from  upper 
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Canada.    Peaches  are  imported  firom  the  United  States  to  a  limited   | 
extent,  and  sell  at  very  high  prices.    Nnts,  oranges,  grapes,  etc.,  are 
imported  from  the  United  States,  France,  Spain,  and  other  coautries, 
and  are  consumed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  the 
prices  being  high. 

LIQUORS. 

Brandies,  wines,  and  whiskies  are  imported  from  abroad.  Scotch 
whisky  is  extensively  used,  and  prices  are  lower  than  for  the  same  class 
of  goods  in  the  United  States,  and  native  wine  made  from  currants  is 
growing  in  popularity.  A  limited  amount  of  beer  is  imported  from 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the  sales  could  be  largely  increased  if  the  tariff 
duties  were  lowered. 

I  am  informed  that  the  consumption  of  liquors  is  increasing,  the  sales 
being  larger  each  year. 

SEED. 

Clover  and  other  grasses  and  also  flax  are  produced  here  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  demand.  It  is  remarkable  that  grasses  of 
almost  all  kinds  grow  here  to  perfection  during  the  short,  hot  s^Timers 
of  this  high  latitude. 


ST.  H7ACINTHE. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Charles  Ldherge,  commercial  agent  at  St.  HyadnihCy  Quehte.) 

[St.  Ilyacintbe  is  a  small  city  35i  miles  east-nortbeaAt  of  Montreal,  in  that  portion  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  which  lies  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  has  grist 
and  saw  mills,  and  manufactories  of  woolens,  lace,  organs,  wooden  wares,  boots 
and  shoes,  etc.    Population  in  1881,  5,321;  in  1891,  7,016.] 

The  only  product  of  the  United  States  directly  imported  into  this 
consular  district  is  raw  cotton,  of  which  there  has  been  about  $45,000 
worth  imported  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  prospects  are 
that  the  consumption  of  this  product  will  somewhat  increase  in  the 
future.  All  raw  cotton  consumed  here  is  imported  from  the  United 
States,  and  is  only  used  for  mixing  with  wool. 

As  to  the  other  products  mentioned  in  your  circular,  any  quantity 
thereof  brought  in  is  from  Montreal,  which  is  only  35  miles  distant 


COATICOOK. 

{Report  of  Mr.  Joel  Linsleyj  consul  at  CoaiicooJc,  Quebec.) 

[Coaticook  is  a  port  of  entry  on  Coatioook  River,  122  miles  southeast  of  Montreal. 
It  has  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  manufactories  of  mowing  machines,  washing 
macliines,  churns,  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  Population  In  1881,  2,682; 
in  1891,  3,086.] 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important  industry  of  this  consular  distirict 
The  soil  is  generally  excellent,  affording  fine  meadow  lands  and  superior 
pasturage.    Such  agricultural  products  as  will  mature  during  the  season 
-ield  abundantly  and  are  of  Que  quality. 
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The  townships  of  Compton,  Barnston,  Stanstead,  Hatley,  and  Barford 
in  this  district  have  a  high  repntation  in  this  Province  for  the  fine  char- 
acter of  the  farming  country  embraced  therein.  The  farmers  are  gen- 
erally industrious  and  prosperous,  and  conduct  their  farms  with  economy 
and  skilL 

The  territory  coyering  this  consular  district  is  contiguous  to  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  there  is  naturally  a  large 
bosiness  as  well  as  social  intercourse  between  the  people  of  this  section 
and  the  people  of  the  !N'ew  England  States.  The  customs,  tastes,  man- 
ner of  living,  and  agricultural  methods  of  the  farmer  in  this  part  of  the 
Province  are  in  a  large  measure  identical  with  those  of  the  New  Epgland 
fiumer. 

Briefly  stated,  there  is  consumed  in  this  consular  district  a  very 
small  quantity  of  American  agricultural  products,  the  staple  products, 
constituting  the  actual  necessities  of  Uving,  being  very  largely  of 
domestic  growth.  Animals,  dairy  products,  and  meats  are  produced 
largely  in  excess  of  consumption,  and  the  supply  of  cereals,  fruits 
(except  tropical  fruits),  and  tobacco  is  almost  entirely  of  the  domestic 
product 

No  American  liquors  worth  mentioning  are  used.  Such  limited  quan- 
tities of  cotton  and  its  products  as  are  consumed  here  are  wholly  of 
American  origin.  American  grass  seeds  are  generally  used,  with  the 
exception  of  clover,  which  is  obtained  from  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

ANDCALS. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  raised  here  largely  in  excess  of  con- 
somption.  A  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  fattened  for  export  and 
the  remaining  surplus  of  production  is  supplied  to  the  Montreal  and 
other  domestic  trade.  Sheep  are  raised  here  very  successfully  and  are 
principally  of  the  coarse  wool  varieties.  The  surplus  product  is  sold 
for  slaughter,  principally  to  the  Boston  and  Montreal  markets. 

Ordinary  work  and  roadster  horses  are  very  plentiful  here  now,  as 
the  foreign  demand  for  horses  of  these  classes  is  very  light.  Good 
roadster  and  heavy  draft  horses,  perfectly  sound,  free  from  vicious 
habits,  and  well  trained  to  harness  are  hard  to  find,  as  they  are  con- 
stantly being  picked  up  by  buyers  for  the  American  market.  Mules  are 
seldom  used  or  raised  here. 

The  following  are  the  prevailing  prices  for  animals : 

H06. 1  and  2  steersy  Uye  weight per  pound..  $0. 03f 

CowB  and  heifers,  hTe  weight do....  .03 

BqUb  and  Btags,  Uy e  weight do ... .  .  02^ 

CnllSjliTe  weight do .02 

Veal,  lire  weight do .03 

Milch  cowB each..  87.50 

Heifen do 22.00 

Ordinary  work  horses  and  roadsters do $50.00^®  75.00 

Work  hones  and  roadsters  (sound) do 75.00<®100.00 

HesTy  draft  horses  and  good  roadsters  (sound) do 100. 00fS>126, 00 

Sheep do 3.00 

Umbs  (dressing  SO  to  70  pounds) do 2.00 
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CEREAXiS* 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour,  corn  and  corn  meal,  and  oats  are  producnl 
here,  but  not  in  nearly  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand  for  con- 
sumption, the  deficiency  being  supplied  principally  from  the  Provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  Barley  and  buckwheat  are  also  produced 
to  a  limited  extent.  In  some  seasons  considerable  corn  is  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but  this  last  year  very  little  has  been  received. 

The  following  are  the  prices  to  jobbers,  laid  down  in  car  lots: 

Winter  wheat per  bushel..  $0.73 

Spring  Manitoba,  No.  1,  hard do 93 

Oats do 45 

Com do 65 

Straight  roUer  wheat  flour per  barrel. .    3. 15 

Manitoba  hard  spring  wheat  flour do 4.15 

Corn  meal per  100  pounds . .    1. 10 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Dairy  farming  is  extensively  carried  on  here,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
dairy  products  in  excess  of  consumption  is  produced.  The  business  is 
rapidly  increasing,  as  it  is  said  to  be  the  safest  and  most  profitable 
branch  of  farming  carried  on  in  this  section.  The  butter  is  principally 
dairy  and  is  supplied  for  domestic  consumption.  The  cheese  is  said  to 
be  very  fine  and  is  sold  principally  for  export  to  Europe.  Prices  are  as 
follows: 

Cente. 

Factory  cheese per  pound..    9®1(H 

Dairy  butter do 15^18 

MEATS. 

As  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry  is  extensively  carried  on 
in  this  section,  the  supply  of  fresh  meats  and  poultry  is  obtained  here. 
Only  domestic  bacon  and  hams  are  consumed  here.  Canned  meats  are 
not  used  to  any  extent,  nor  is  oleomargarine. 

Prices  of  meats  are  as  follows: 

Fresh  dressed  meats :  CeBtt, 

No.  1  steer per  pound..        6 

No.  2  steer do 5i 

Cows  and  heifers do 5 

Bulls do....         5 

Veal do....        ^ 

Pork do 6 

Mutton do 6 

Lamb do ^ 

Poultry : 

Chickens do 10 

Ducks  and  geese do 8 

Turkeys do 1^ 

Hams do S^lOi 

Bacon do 9«lOi 

Lard  in  pails do 9^10 
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COTTON. 

The  oonsnmption  of  raw  cotton  in  this  district  is  confined  to  two 
factories,  both  being  located  at  this  pJace,  viz,  the  Dominion  Cotton 
Company,  Limited,  and  the  Penman  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
supply  is  obtained,  from  the  United  Stiites,  whence  it  is  imported  direct, 
free  of  duty.  The  annu.il  consumption  from  and  including  1890  is  as 
follows: 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1H92 
181)3 
1894 


Pounds. 


415.221 
634,120 
044.400 
482, 120 
579. 142 


The  price  of  raw  cotton  laid  down  here  in  car  lots  is  now  from  6J  to 
7  cents  per  iK>und. 

Cottolene  is  used  here  and  is  of  domestic  make.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  consum^jtion.  It  is  sold  to  the  trade  for  about  9  cents 
per  pound.  Fone  of  the  other  products  of  cotton,  such  as  cotton  seed, 
ootton-seed  oil,  and  oil  cakes,  are  used  here  to  any  extent. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  is  widely  used  here,  and  is  principally  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. !No  tobacco,  however,  is  manufactured  in  this  district,  the 
supply  of  the  manufactured  article  being  obtained  from  Montreal.  I 
am  informed  that  15  cents  per  pound  would  represent  a  fair  average 
price  for  the  quality  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  used  here,  although 
the  price  ranges  from  8  to  40  cents  per  pound.  A  fair  average  price 
for  manuliEtctured  tobacco  would  be  from  45  to  47  cents  per  pound. 

FRUITS. 

The  eonsumption  of  fruits  is  largely  confined  to  fresh  fruits.  Some 
varieties  of  early  apples  are  produced  here  of  very  good  quality.  The 
principal  supply  of  fruits  (with  the  exception  of  tropical  fruits)  is 
obtained  from  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  supply  of  tropical  fruits 
is  obtained  from  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  and  Montreal. 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  such  fruits  as  are  on  the  market  at 
the  present  time: 

714,  oonnt,  Valencia  oranges per  box . .  $6. 00 

420, eoanty  Valencia  oranges do....  4.50 

CaUfomia  navel  oranges do 4.25 

Jamaica  oranges per  barrel..  6.50 

lemons per  box..  $3.00  '2)3.75 

BftDanaa perbanch..  1.50  '2)2.00 

Pineapples apiece..  .15  '»  .20 

Domestic  apples per  barrel..  4.00  '2>5.00 

Caliloniiu  raistiiis  (Muscatels) per  pound..  .0r>i'55>  .07 
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Valencia  raisins per  pound..  $0.03^®  $0.09 

California  prunes do 08  ^    .09 

French  prunes  do .04 

German  prunes do .05 

California  eyaporated  apricots do....  .12|'d  .15 

California  evaporated  peaches do .12^*9  .14     I 

Kyaporated  apples  (domestic) do....  .07  0  .08     * 

Dried  apples  (domestic) do....  .06®. 08}   i 

SEEDS. 

The  following  is  the  price  list  of  seeds : 

Timothy,  per  bushel  of  45  pounds 13.04 

Alsike  clover,  per  bushel  of  100  pounds 9. 00 

Red  clover  (medium),  100  pounds 10.50 

Rawdon  clover,  100  pounds 11.50 

White  oats,  per  bushel  of  32  pounds 45 

Barley,  per  bushel  of  48  pounds 80 

Spring  wheat,  per  bushel  of  60  pounds SO 

LIQUORS. 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  liquor  in  this  district  Prac- 
tically no  American  liquors  are  used.  The  wines  and  brandies  are 
obtained  from  Montreal  importers.  The  beer  is  mainly  of  domestic 
production.  The  principal  whisky  used  is  domestic  rye,  although  a 
fair  quantity  of  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies  are  consumed.  Very  little 
cider  is  produced  or  consumed.  No  wholesale  house  can  be  found  Id 
this  section^  and  prices  are  consequently  omitted. 


FRELIGHSBURa. 

(i?«porf  of  Mr.  William  A,  BeynoldB,  consular  agent  at  Freligluihurg,  Quebec,) 

[Frolighsburg  is  a  county  seat  and  port  of  entry  on  Pike  River,  near  the  Vermont  line. 
It  has  a  tannery  and  several  small  factories.    Population,  smaU.] 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  the  products  named  in  yonr 
circular  in  this  consular  district. 

Consumers  depend  entirely  on  importations  for  their  supply  of  the 
following  products:  Corn,  flour,  corn  meal,  canned  meats,  cotton  seed, 
dried  fruits  (except  apples),  and  flaxseed. 

With  the  exception  of  wheat  flour,  which  is  brought  here  from  Mani- 
toba almost  exclusively,  all  the  foregoing  products  are  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

The  following  prices  are  given: 

Com per  ton..  $24.  OO'StlSO. 00 

Wheat  flour per  barrel..  3.60^    4.50 

Com  meal per  ton..  34.009  80.00 

Canned  meats per  pound..  .  l&'Q     .30 

Cotton-seed  meal per  ton..  24.0040  30.00 

Dried  fhiits per  pound..  .0640     .90 

»«««d do 039     .07 
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As  already  stated,  the  various  products  inquired  about  are,  with  the 
exception  of  wheat  flour,  imported  exclusively  from  the  United  States; 
therefore  there  are  no  similar  im|>ortation8  from  other  countries  to 
compare  prices  with. 

With  the  exception  of  the  articles  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being 
imported,  all  the  products  enumerated  in  your  circular  and  used  In  this 
di:striet  can  be  produced  here  cheaper  than  they  can  be  purchased  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  customs  duty  paid. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

There  are  no  adverse  criticisms  on  American  products. 

I  have  endeavored  to  cover  the  i>oints  briefly,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
as  plainly  as  possible  in  suggesting  what  might  and  would  encourage 
the  people  in  this  consular  district  to  depend  more  largely  on  supplying 
their  wants  from  the  United  States. 

I  have  only  one  suggestion  that  will  have  the  desired  effect,  that  is, 
the  cost  of  the  products.  The  people  care  not  whether  their  com, 
wheat  Hoar,  etc.,  are  raised  in  the  United  States,  at  home,  or  abroad^ 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  cost. 


GASP^    BASIN. 

{Report  of  Mr.  Jlmar  F,  Dickson,  consul  at  Gasp4  Basin,  Quehee.) 

[Gasp6  Basin  is  a  port  of  eutry  ou  Ga8p6  Bay,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  It  has  extensive  fisheries,  and  peiroleam  has  been  obtained  in  its 
vicinity.    Population,  smaH.] 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  flour,  pork,  ham,  lard,  and 
tobacco. 

Consumers  depend  mainly  on  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  their  sup- 
plies. 

Prices  are  as  follows: 

l^oar per  barrel..  $3.75'S)$4.00 

Hoar  (eUra  patents) do 4.00®  4.50 

Tobacco: 

Mannfactnred  ping per  ponnd . .      .50'®    .75 

Canadian  leaf do 15®    .25 

Tork per  barrel..  IT.OO^a  20.00 

The  prices  of  such  x)roducts  as  canned  beef,  iiams,  pork,  and  lard  from 
'  tlie  United  States  are  rather  higher  than  those  of  the  products  of  other 
coautries,  but  as  a  rule  the  goods  are  of  a  somewhat  higher  grad*^. 

There  are  no  criticisms  of  any  kind  in  this  district  on  American 
products;  the  only  drawback  is  the  high  tariff. 

AnimaU. — ^There  is  no  importation  of  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep,  the  local 
snpply  being  ample.    Mules  are  not  used  here. 
1152— No.  4 4 
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Oereals. — Wheat  and  corn  are  not  raised  or  used  here.  The  district 
supplies  all  the  oats  and  barley.  Five  thousand  barrels  of  flour  were 
imported  from  the  United  States  into  this  district  during  the  year  1894 

Glucose  is  not  used  here. 

The  local  supply  of  starch  is  received  from  Montreal  and  Quebec 

Dairy  products. — Cheese  is  received  from  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
Butter  is  made  in  the  district. 

Meats. — Fresh  meats  are  of  district  supply.  Canned  meats,  hams, 
bacon,  and  lard  are  received  from  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Oleomarga- 
rine is  not  used  here. 

Cotton. — Baw  cotton,  cotton  seed,  and  cotton-seed  oil  are  not  raised 
or  used  here.  Oil  cake  is  not  used  here.  Of  cottolene  or  other  com- 
pound cooking  fats  made  from  cotton  seed,  a  well  known  American 
compound  is  used  here  in  small  quantities,  but  is  manufactured  in 
Canada. 

Fruits. — Fresh  fruits,  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits,  and  nuts  are  received 
from  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Liquors. — Wines,  brandies,  beer,  and  cider  are  received  from  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec. 

Seeds. — Clover  and  other  grass  seeds  are  received  from  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  A  small  amount  of  flaxseed  is  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

There  are  some  American  hams,  bacon,  and  canned  beef  used  in  this 
consular  district,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  the  amount,  as  the  nierehauts 
here  purchase  these  goods  through  jobbing  houses  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec 


PICTOU. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Mark  P.  PendletoUj  consul  at  Pictou,  Kova  Seotia,) 

[Pictou  is  a  seaport  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Province.  It  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  does  a  large  export  trade,  chiefly 
in  coal,  of  which  there  are  extensive  mines,  together  with  quarries  of  bailding 
stone,  in  the  vicinity.  Pictou  has  saw,  grist,  and  carding  mills,  tobacco  fac- 
tories, tanneries,  and  an  iron  foundry.    Population  in  1881,  3,403;  in  1891,  2,998.] 

The  circular  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  addressed  to  United 
States  consuls  has  been  forwarded  from  the  consulate  at  Pictou  to  me 
here  in  Maine,  where  I  am  on  a  sixty  days'  leave  of  absence.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  answer  the  questions 
asked  therein  in  such  detail  as  I  could  wish,  but  from  former  investiga- 
tions made  by  me  for  reports  on  trade  I  cau  summarize  the  attitude  and 
condition  of  my  consular  district  (comprising  northern  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  containing  nearly  all  the  coal  fields  in  the 
Province)  in  its  relation  to  the  articles  named.  With  the  exception  of 
the  articles  under  the  head  of  cotton,  there  is  a  considerable  cousump- 
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tion  of  most  of  the  products  named  in  the  circular,  the  district  being 
uot  remarkably  different  in  this  respect  from  a  like  area  and  population 
in  New  England.  Not  being  to  any  very  successful  extent  an  agricul- 
taral  country,  it  depends  largely  on  outside  production,  but  nearly  all 
the  imported  products  are  of  Canadian  origin,  except  tobacco,  fruits, 
liquors,  and  canned  goods,  all  of  which,  except  the  liquors,  come  mostly 
from  the  Unitcnl  States. 

This  last  is  not  so  true  of  manufactured  tobacco,  however,  the 
Dominion  tariff  undoubtedly  keeping  out  a  big  American  trade  in  this 
article.  American  "cut"  smoking  tobacco  is  seen  for  sale  by  the  side 
of  the  Canadian  article,  and  not  much  different  in  price,  butthe  Ameri- 
ean  *^plug,''  either  for  smoking  or  chewing,  I  have  never  seen.  A  far 
fn^ater  volume  of  trade  with  the  United  States  could,  I  think,  be  built 
up  in  all  kinds  of  manufactured  tobacco,  if  American  manufacturers 
and  dealers  made  a  considerable  effort  in  that  direction,  which  they 
have  not  done  as  far  as  this  district  is  concerned.  I  have  before  vainly 
called  attention  to  the  needed  experiment,  on  the  part  of  our  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers,  of  sending  some  of  their  traveling  men  into 
northern  Nova  Scotia;  but  the  American  commercial  traveler  seems  to 
lie  conspicuous  by  his  absence  there  and,  in  fact,  in  Canada  generally. 
The  American  exporter  api)ears  to  think  that  foreign  trade  should  hunt 
him  up,  and  not  that  he  should  "drum  up"  foreign  trade  himself. 

Of  fruits,  the  fresh  and  canned  varieties  are  largely  American, 
although  a  good  many  Jamaica  oranges  are  sold.  Florida  oranges  com- 
mand a  higher  price  than  the  others  and  are  considered  better  by  the 
people  and  dealers.  Apples  are,  of  course,  of  Canadian  production, 
and  are  exported  from  Nova  Scotia. 

I  know  of  no  liquors  of  American  manufacture  that  are  sold  in  the 
district.  They  are  all  of  foreign  production,  except  rye  whisky  and 
beer,  which  are  made  in  Canada.  I  was  surprised  to  And  on  investiga- 
tion that  it  was  impossible  to  get  American  wines,  whisky,  or  beer  in 
Bome  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Dominion,  while  they  knew  nothing  about 
them  in  the  smaller  places.  This  is  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
Canadian  tariff,  but  also  somewhat,  it  would  appear,  to  the  supineness 
of  An:crican  exporters.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  our  productions 
need  only  to  be  fairly  introduced  into  Canada  to  meet  with  a  growing 
demand. 

A.S  for  animals,  cereals,  dairy  products,  and  meats,  they  are,  with  the 
exception  of  canned  meats  which  come  entirely  from  the  United  States, 

of  Canadian  production,  with  small  chance  of  any  serious  foreign  com- 

I»etition  with  them  while  the  present  Dominion  tariff  is  in  active 

opoTation. 
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WINDSOR. 

(R^»ori  of  Mr,  Edward  Youngs  consul  at  Windsor,  Nora  ScoUa,) 

[Windsor  is  a  seaport  town,  45  miles  northwest  from  Halifax.  It  is  a  place  of  loiiie 
coDinicrcial  importance,  possessing  shipyards,  several  factories,  and  an  iroo 
foundry,  besides  haying  in  its  vicinity  extensive  deposits  of  limestone,  gypsara, 
and  otlier  valuable  minerals.    Population  in  1881,  2,559;  in  1891,  2,838.] 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  in  this  consular  district  of 
cereals,  dairy  products,  meats,  lard,  canned  goods^  kerosene  oil,  fruits, 
etc. 

Consumers  do  not  depend  to  any  large  extent  on  importations  for 
their  supply,  as  nearly  all  the  products  named  in  the  circular  are  pro- 
duced in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Cereals, — Rye,  also  oats  and  Indian  corn  to  some  extent,  are  pro 
duced  in  this  district.  Oats  come  chiefly  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
wheat  and  barley  and  flour,  of  good  quality,  from  Ontario;  corn  meal, 
chiefly  from  Ontario.  A  small  quantity  of  corn  and  corn  meal  is 
imported  from  the  United  States;  starch  comes  partly  from  England 
and  partly  from  Ontario. 

Dairy  products. — Butter  and  cheese  of  excellent  quality  are  exten- 
sively produced  in  this  district. 

Meats. — Fresh  meats  in  abundance  are  produced  in  Kova  Scotia; 
some  hams,  pork,  and  lard  come  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  from 
Ontario;  some  canned  meats  are  imx)orted  from  the  United  States. 

Fresh  fruits  come  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies  and  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; oranges,  peaches,  and  some  grapes  are  imported  from  the 
United  States.    Grapes  of  a  superior  quality  come  also  from  Ontario. 

Seeds  come  chiefly  from  Ontario,  but  are  imported  to  a  small  extent 
from  the  United  States. 

Canned  goods  come  chiefly  from  Ontario. 

Baking  powder  is  imported  chiefly  from  New  York. 

Kerosene  oil  comes  partly  from  Ontario,  but  that  imported  from  tbe 
United  States  is  preferred. 

Tobacco, — All  consumed  in  this  district  is  of  Canadian  manufacture, 
except  a  few  varieties  of  cut  tobacco,  which  are  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

Baw  cotton  is  imported  from  the  United  States  for  manufacture  into 
sheetings  by  the  one  cotton  mill  in  this  district.  For  cotton  seed  and 
oil  cake  there  is  no  demand. 

The  prices  of  American  products  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States,  plus  the  Canadian  duty. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  articles  named  are  imported  from  any  other 
country. 

There  are  no  criticisms  of  American  products;  on  the  contrary,  they 
*^re  much  liked,  and  their  consumption  would  be  largely  increased  if 
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the  Canadian  duties  were  considerably  reduced.  While  the  duties 
rernaiQ  as  at  present  (75  cents  per  barrel  on  wheat  flour,  40  cents  per 
barrel  on  corn  meal,  and  7^  c^nts  per  bushel  on  com)  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing: that  the  importation  of  those  articles  into  this  consular  district 
daring  the  past  year  was  so  small.  As  good  flour  from  Ontario  is 
retailed  here  at  $4  per  barrel,  American  millers  can  not  pay  the  duty 
and  successfully  compete  with  the  Ontario  product. 

A  statement  of  the  importation  of  the  articles  named  from  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1894  is  appended  hereto.  These  figures  are  not 
entirely  accurate,  as  many  articles  of  American  production  are  consumed 
in  this  district  which  have  been  entered  at  ports  in  other  collection 
districts. 


Siatmumt  of  direct  imports  of  articles  from  the  United  States  into  the  WindsoTf  Nora 

Scotia,  consular  district  in  the  year  1894. 


Art  idea. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wboit  floor - 

$133 

Cor»  mod 

3, 651 

Isdun  com 

.................... ..biislielft. . 

2.796 

11,889 

Beef  IB  barrels . . 

1.236 

Lud 

14 

S«anrb 

814 

Bftkinjc  powder. 

777 

^^■iw4  zDodft 

367 

KeniMMoU 

,.- .„., T...... .ff  aUonif . . 

25,630 

or 

No  wheat, 

rye, 

barley,  and  no  rye  flour  imported. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Peter  Campbell,  consular  agent  at  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.) 

[Aricbat  is  a  seaport  on  the  south  side  of  Isle  Madame,  with  an  excellent  harbor 

and  important  fisheries.     Population  in  1891,  870.] 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  flour,  corn  meal,  butter,  salt 
beef,  pork,  lard,  and  tobacco,  and  but  a  limited  consumption  of  the 
other  articles  of  food  mentioned  in  your  circular,  the  principal  part  of 
our  population  being  fishermen  and  seamen. 

Consumers  depend  upon  importations  for  their  supply,  except  as  to 
animals. 

Upper  Canada  funiishes  all  the  flour  that  is  imported  here,  as  there 
is  an  import  duty  of  75  cents  per  barrel.  Oatmeal,  lard,  butter,  and 
other  necessary  provisions  mentioned  under  the  different  heads,  are 
imported  firom  Halifax,  except  salted  plate  beef  and  com  meal,  which 
are  imported  from  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a 
duty  of  $4  per  barrel  on  beef  and  of  40  cents  per  barrel  on  com  meal. 

Flour  sells  at  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel,  corn  meal  at  from  $3.75  to 
14  per  barrel,  salted  plate  beef  at  $15  x>er  barrel,  cheese  at  11  cents, 
batto  at  18  cents,  fresh  meats  at  from  6  to  8  cents,  lard  at  13  centSi 
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hams  at  13  cents,  and  tobacco  at  from  45  to  60  cents  per  pound.  Sales 
of  animals,  cotton  and  its  products,  seeds  and  liquors,  are  so  limited 
that  it  is  difficult  to  quote  prices. 

Owing  to  the  high  protective  tariff  imposed  by  the  Canadian  Got- 
emmeut  on  flour  and  otLer  articles,  importations  from  the  United 
States  are  curtailed  to  a  great  extent.  If  we  had  a  fair  revenue  tariff 
our  importations  from  the  United  States  would  be  much  greater, 
especially  as  regards  flour,  and  that  would  be  the  case  not  only  here 
but  throughout  the  Provinces  of  !Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

There  are  no  criticisms  of  American  products.  The  people  would 
prefer  to  purchase  in  the  United  States,  but  our  present  tariff  debars 
us  from  that  privilege.  I  have  no  recommendations  to  offer  as  to  hoir 
goods  should  be  put  up.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  goods  imported 
from  the  United  States  are  put  up  in  a  manner  suitable  for  our  markets. 


PORT  HAWKESBXTRT. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  consular  agent  at  Port  Hatckeshury,  Kara  Scotia.) 

[Port  HawkeBbury  in  a  seaport  town  ou  the  Gat  of  Canso.    It  has  a  large  trade  in 
fish  and  general  produce.    Population  in  1891  about  900.] 

The  products  named  are  mostly  raised  in  this  country,  the  principal 
exceptions  being  cotton,  tobacco,  and  liquors.  Gottolene  is  ased,  bnt 
not  extensively. 

The  liquors  used  are  partly  the  manufacture  of  the  country,  but  tbe 
treaty  between  Canada  and  France  passed  last  session  will  likely  force 
the  French  products  into  the  country. 

The  American  plate  and  mess  beef  commands  higher  prices  than 
any  Canadian  beef  in  this  district,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
imported.  In  the  event  of  a  tariff  reform  being  carried  through  in 
Canada,  no  doubt  larger  imports  from  the  United  States  would  foHoir 
in  corn  meal,  flour,  hams,  bacon,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  our  flsh  exports. 


ST.  JOHN. 

(Report  of  Mr.  John  S.  Derby,  consul  at  St,  John,  Neto  Brunsmck.) 

[St.  John,  the  commercial  uietropolis  of  New  Brunswick,  is  sitaated  on  the  estuary 
of  the  St.  John,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  accessible  to  the  largest  ves- 
sels at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Shipbuilding  and  the  lumber  trade  are  the  prin- 
cipal industries,  but  the  manufactures  of  the  town  are  also  of  considerable 
importance,  including,  as  they  do,  locomotives  and  other  engines  and  maehineiy; 
agricultural  implements,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  furniture,  carriagea,  pape^f 
boots  and  shoes,  etc.  There  are  also  yaluable  fisheries.  Population  in  1881^ 
26,127;  in  1891,  39,179.] 

The  importations  into  this  consular  district  of  the  articles  enumer- 
ed  in  the  letter  of  inquiry  are  not  extensive. 
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AnimaU. — The  supply  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  is  derived  from 
this  and  the  neighboring;  Provinces.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  United 
Stales  tariff  act  of  ]8:>0  there  was  a  considerable  exportation  of  horses 
and  sheep  to  that  country,  but  this  trade  has  been  greatly  restricted 
by  that  legislation. 

Cereals, — ^The  effect  of  the  high  tariff  of  the  Dominion  is  almost  pro- 
hibitory so  far  as  these  products  are  concerned.  No  wheat  whatever 
is  imported  and  practically  no  flour.  The  ii  i tercolonial  railway,  operated 
by  the  Government,  makes  discriminating  rates  in  favor  of  the  cereals 
of  the  northwest,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  high  rate  of  duty, 
prevents  importations. 

Dairy  products. — The  importations  of  articles  of  this  class  arc  very 
light  The  Government  has  made  great  efforts  to  aid  in  their  produc- 
tion for  export,  and  has  gone  to  the  length  of  making  them  practically 
a  sabjeet  of  subsidy.  It  is  proposed  to  pay  producers  of  butter  20 
cents  per  pound  for  their  product  when  packed  for  exportation,  and 
apou  its  sale  in  the  English  markets  to  pay  the  producer  whatever  bal- 
ance remains  after  the  deduction  of  this  amount  and  expenses.  A 
dairy  commission  was  appointed  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  instruction  to  farmers,  and  public  meetings  were  held  for  that 
end  throughout  the  Province. 

Meats, — ^The  supply  for  this  district  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  Prov- 
ince and  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  There  is  practically  no  importa- 
tioQ  to  this  port. 

Cotton. — ^Two  cotton  mills  in  St.  John  manufacture  the  coarser  grades 
of  cotton  goods,  the  finer  being  brought  from  England,  and  more 
largely  from  the  United  States.  The  importation  of  cotton  seed  and 
its  oil  is  very  limited. 

Tobacco. — ^The  tariff  upon  the  manufactures  of  tobacco  is  almost  pro- 
hibitory. The  importation  of  cigars  is  mainly  from  the  West  Indies. 
Althoagh  the  unmanufactured  article  is  admitted  free,  the  finished 
prodact  is  rather  more  expensive  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
statistics  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  I  can  not  obtain.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  obtained  from  the  West  Indies,  and  I  am  told  that  a 
more  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  American  producers  would  be  of 
benefit  to  them. 

Fruits. — Only  those  fruits  are  imported  of  which  the  climate  of  the 
Province  does  not  permit  the  production.  The  importation  of  other 
fruits  and  of  raisins  from  the  United  States  is  constantly  increasing 
and  already  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade.  I  am  told  that  the 
insecare  method  of  packing  California  fruits  is  an  obstacle  to  their 
importation,  an  all-rail  route  requiring  better  boxing  than  is  demanded 
for  Bhipment  by  water. 

Liquors. — ^The  importation  of  wines  and  brandies  from  the  United 
States  is  not  large.  These  are  supplied  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and 
France;  and  from,  the  former  country  are  also  the  principal  importa- 
tioD9  of  beem  and  slea. 
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Values  of  importations  into  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  during  the  year  I89S, 


Cereals : 

Com $125,135 

Meal 136 

Flour 2,015 

Orauges  and  loiuons 40, 493 

Other  fruits 19,808 

Raisins 24,160 

Nuts 19,114 

Dairy  products: 

Cheese 140 

Butter 800 


:|144 
1,330 


Meats: 

Bacon  and  hams 

Lard 

Cotton : 

Raw  cotton 855, 986 

Cotton-seed  cake 1, 569 

Tobacco,  manafactured 15, 580 

Liquors : 

Wines 39,556 

Brandy 27,978 

Beer  and  ale 31,916 


MONCTON. 


(Report  of  Mr,  James  8,  Benedict,  commercial  agent  at  Moncton,  New  Brunsuici.) 

[Moucton  is  a  port  of  entry  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Petitcodiac  River, 
which  empties  into  the  Hay  of  Fundy.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  and  various  important 
mauufactui-es  for  a  place  of  its  size.  The  head  offices  and  principal  workshops 
of  the  intercolonial  railway  system  are  located  here,  and  these,  together  with 
the  refining  of  sugar  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  cotton  fabrics,  leather 
goods,  wooden  ware,  etc.,  give  employment  to  a  large  part  of  the  population, 
which  numbered  8,765  in  1891,  Us  compared  with  5,032  in  1881.] 

There  is  a  fair  consumption  in  this  consular  district  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  circular  with  the  exception  of  corn,  oleomargarine 
(the  Sfile  and  importtition  of  which  are  prohibited  by  law),  cottonseed 
oil  and  oil  cake,  and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  there  being  no  tobacco 
factories  in  this  district. 

Consumers  do  not  depend  to  any  great  extent  on  importations  from 
other  countries  for  their  su])ply,  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  produeis 
sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements. 

The  products  are  genertilly  sold  by  retailers,  who  purchase  directly 
from  farmers,  dairymen,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  in  different 
parts  of  Canada.  The  prices  paid  range  about  the  same  as  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States  of  the  United  States. 

None  of  the  products  in  question  being  im[)orted  into  this  district 
direct  from  the  United  States  or  other  countries,  a  comparison  of  prices 
can  not  be  given. 

As  consumers  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  supply  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  there  would  be  a  fair  demand  for  similar  articles 
produced  in  the  United  States  were  it  not  for  the  high  import  daty. 


Seeds, — I  am  unable  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  the  iniiM>rtatiou  of 
seeds  into  this  district. 

The  table  annexed  is  derived  from  the  official  compilation  for  the  year 
1893,  the  statistics  for  1894  not  having  been  yet  received.  It  shows  the 
ioiportations  for  the  whole  Province,  and  not  from  this  district  alone: 
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American  flour  vonld  constitute  a  large  part  of  tbe  entire  consumption, 
as  the  freigbt  would  be  less  than  from  tbe  Province  of  Ontario.  Mas- 
ters of  vessels  carrying  lumber,  etc.,  to  United  States  ports  would 
prefer  to  accept  a  low  rate  of  freigbt  for  a  cargo  ratber  than  to  return 
in  ballast. 


ST.  STEPHEN. 

{Report  of  Mr.  Edgar  Whiddenj  consul  at  St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick.) 

[St.  Stephen  is  a  seaport  and  port  of  entry,  86  miles  west  jof  St.  John.  It  is  in  the 
extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  Province,  opposite  Calais,  Me.  Populution 
in  1881,  2,338 ;  in  1891,  2,680.] 

Nearly  all  tbe  products  about  which  a  report  is  requested  are  used 
in  this  district,  but  only  a  few  are  imported. 

Horses,  sheep,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flour,  meal  (oat  or  corn),  cheese, 
batter,  fresh  meats,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  cottolene,  canned  fruits,  beer, 
aud  cider  are  Canadian  products.  Their  excellent  quality  and  low 
cost,  combined  with  the  high  tariff,  prevent  foreign  competition  in  these 
articles. 

The  importation  of  cattle  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  tariflf  on  oleo- 
margarine and  on  manufactured  tobacco  is  practically  prohibitory.  A 
few  Havana  cigars,  however,  are  imx)orted. 

Males,  cotton-seed  oil,  oil  cake,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and  flax- 
seed are  used  but  little,  if  at  all. 

Corn,  canned  meats,  cotton  seed,  clover  and  other  grass  seeds,  and 
raw  cotton  are  imported  &om  the  United  States.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  annual  importation  of  raw  cotton  has  averaged  3,500,000 
pounds,  at  a  cost  of  6  cents  per  pound,  delivered  here.  Glucose  and 
starch,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candy,  are  also  imported  from  the 
United  Stsites,  but  in  limited  quantities,  as  they  come  in  direct  com- 
petition with  Canadian  products.  The  prices  of  these  x^roducts  are: 
United  States  glucx)se,  3 J  cents  per  pound,  including  duty;  Canadian, 
2J cents;  United  States  starch,  including  duty,  4  cents;  Canadian  the 
same.  The  annual  consumption  of  each  is:  Glucose,  400  casks  of  G50 
pounds  each,  net;  starch,  175  barrels  of  225  x^ounds  each,  net.  Starch 
for  laandry  purposes  is  a  Canadian  product.  Fresh  and  dried  fruits  and 
also  nuts  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  other  fruit  growing 
countries,  chiefly  for  retail  trade  and  without  ax)X)B'rant  competition. 

Tbe  sale  of  wines  and  brandies  in  this  district  is  prohibited  and  no 
entries  of  these  artich;s  are  made  at  the  custom-house.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  procure  accurate  or  reliable  information  regarding  them. 

Under  existing  conditions,  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  x>eople  of 
this  district  can  be  induced  to  depend  more  largely  on  supplying  their 
wants  from  the  United  States.  The  manner  in  which  American  goods 
are  now  put  up  is  quite  satisfactory  to  the  merchants  here. 
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CAMPBEI.LTON. 

{Report  of  dfr.  Charles  Murray^  consular  agent  at  Campbell  ton  ^  Xew  BrHnBtricl:.) 

[Campbell ton,  situated  on  an  estuary  of  the  Restigouche  River,  is  the  northern tfUKlii 
town  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  It  contains  several  small  mills  an4' 
has  quite  a  large  export  trade,  chiefly  in  lumber  and  fish.   Population  in  1891,  GOOL) 

I 

Animalt, — No  cattle  or  horses  raised  for  exportation.  Occasionally 
extra  good  horses  are  imported  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  costings 
from  $100  to  $150  per  head.  Sheep  and  mules  are  not  raised  for  exiM>rta- ; 
tion  nor  are  mules  used  here. 

Cereals, — Wheat  is  sometimes  imported  from  Ontario  for  seed  only. 
Corn  not  cultivated  nor  imported,  except  to  a  very  limited  extents    Oata  ■ 
and  barley  are  imported  from  Ontario  and  Prince  Edward    Inland.  . 
Wheat  flour  is  used  altogether  and  is  imported  from  Ontario.     Meal 
(oat  and  corn)  is  imported  from  Ontario.    The  starch  used  is  imported 
from  various  places  in  the  Dominion. 

Dairy  proditcU. — Cheese  imported  from  several  points  in  the  Domin- 
ion.    Butter  exported  to  a  limited  extent. 

Meats. — Fresh  meats,  none  imported,  home  supply  sufficient.  Canned 
meats  imported  mostly  from  Chicago.  Hams,  bacon,  and  lard  are 
imported  from  Ontario  at  from  10  to  13  cents  per  pound  for  hams,  9  to 
12  cents  for  bacon,  and  8  to  10  cents  for  lard. 

The  importation  and  consumption  of  raw  cotton,  cotton  seed,  cotton- 
seed oil,  oil  cake,  and  cottolene,  or  other  compound  cooking  fats  made 
from  cotton  seed,  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

Toba.cco. — Unmanufactured,  not  cultivated  or  imported;  raanuiiic- 
tured,  major  portion  imported  from  Montreal. 

Fruits. — Fresh  fruits,  apples  imported  mostly  from  Annapolia  Valley, 
Nova  Scotia;  plums,  grapes,  quinces,  tomatoes,  etc.,  from  Ontario; 
oranges  and  lemons  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  Montreal; 
raisins,  prunes,  dates,  dried  apples,  canned  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  from 
various  points  in  the  Dominion. 

Liquors, — Wines,  brandies,  beer,  and  cider  imported  from  Montreal, 
Quebec,  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Seeds. — Flaxseed,  clover,  and  other  grass  seeds  imported  from  Ontario. 

In  consequence  of  the  meager  importation  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  into  this  district,  I  have  no  answer  to  give  you  regarding  the 
comparative  prices  of  American  and  other  imi>orted  products,  nor  any 
suggestion  which  might  encourage  our  people  to  depend  more  largely 
on  supplying  their  wants  from  the  United  States.  I  would  merely  state 
that  until  our  respective  Governments  can  agree  upon  some  reasonable 
modification  of  existing  tariffs  and  adopt  a  more  liberal  and  friendly 
policy  regarding  the  interchange  of  commo<lities,  we  may,  I  fear,  look 
in  vain  for  a  revival  of  that  large  and  mutually  lucrative  trade  which 
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formerly  exi.^^ted  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  wbich, 
owing  to  the  Chinese  wall  of  protection,  has  in  the  interim  been  diverted 
mto  other  channels.  In  order  to  enable  you  to  form  some  faint  idea 
regarding  the  enprmous  trade  which  would  inevitably  result  from  a 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments, 
I  would  add,  in  conclusion  (if  not  out  of  place  to  do  so),  that  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  exports  from  this  obscure  consular  disti  ict  alone  for  the 
two  years  ending  December  31, 1891,  consisting  of  sawn  cedar  shingles, 
railroad  ties,  fresh  salmon,  fresh  frozen  smelt,  canned  lobster,  potatoes, 
cvmed  blueberries,  and  raw  furs,  amounted  to  $416,304,  the  major 
portion  of  which  was  subject  to  the  United  States  tariff  act  of  1890. 


ZIEWCASTIiB. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Robert  R,  Call,  consular  agent  at  Newcastle,  New  Brunsmck.) 

[NewcMtle  is  a  connty  seat  and  port  of  entry  on  the  Miramichi  River,  18  miles  from 
its  month.    It  has  a  large  trade  in  fish  and  lumber,  and  some  nhipbuilding.] 

Most  of  the  articles  you  enumerate  that  enter  our  part  of  the  country 
•re  produced  in  Canada,  the  only  exception  coming  under  the  head 
of  Toeats.  The  principal  business  here  is  lumber  and  fish;  outside  of 
these  there  are  no  manufactories  within  my  consular  district. 

In  connection  with  the  procuring  and  manufacturing  of  the  various 
kinds  of  lumber,  large  quantities  of  salt  beef  and  pork  are  imported 
from  Cincago.  The  operators  order  by  the  car  load  as  required.  A  car 
will  hold  90  barrels  and  the  freight  from  Chicago  is  $110  per  car  load, 
or  aboQt  $1.22  per  barrel.  The  duty  is  2  cents  per  pound,  or  $4  per 
barrel. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  admit  Canadian  lumber  free  of 
daty  the  trade  with  this  part  of  the  country  will  ere  long  undergo  a 
change.  Vessels  carrying  lumber  from  here  to  ports  in  the  United 
States  will  readily  accept  return  cargoes  at  a  nominal  rate  of  freight, 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in 
1866,  when  vessels  carried  freight  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  this 
port  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  barrel  bulk. 

The  new  tariS'  has  not  been  in  force  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for 
oar  people  to  take  advantage  of  it.  When  they  do  so,  I  am  confident 
the  result  will  be  a  very  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  American 
prodacts. 
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CHARLOTTETOWN. 

(Seport  of  Mr.  Dominic  <7.  Kane,  consul  at  Charlotteiown,  Ptinct  Edward  Taland,) 

[Cbarlottetown,  the  capital  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  is  situated  on  the  estnaryof 
the  Hillsboro  River,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  It  possesses  a  fine  harbof^ 
and  its  industries  Include  shipbuilding,  iron  found in^i^,  and  the  manafactnie  «f 
woolen  fabrics.    Population  in  1881,  11,485;  in  1891,  11,374.] 

Although  the  figures  in  many  cases  herein  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  total  consumption  of  the  article,  such  is  really  not  the  case.  It  se 
happens  that  several  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  circular  are  8U|v 
plied  by  one  or  another  of  the  Provinces  comprising  the  Domiuion  «if 
Canada,  and  as  the  custom-houses  of  the  country  contain  no  record 
of  this  interprovincial  trade,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  accnratelj 
compute  the  consumption  of  such  articles. 

However,  this  inability  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantities  or  valnes ; 
of  these  articles  will  not  materially  affect  this  report,  as  I  understand  ; 
its  purport  to  be  mainly  the  ascertaining  upon  what  foreign  countries  i 
consumers  here  depend  for  the  major  portion  of  those  supplies  whick 
are  not  produced  at  home. 

Relative  to  the  request  to  make  any  suggestions  which  might  encoar 
age  the  i)eople  here  to  depend  more  largely  upon  supplying  their  wants 
from  the  United  States,  I  have  to  reply  that  while  anything  I  coald 
do  to  promote  increased  trade  relations  would  afford  me  the  gre:itest 
pleasure,  there  is  at  present  a  barrier  that  would  completely  nullify  all 
efforts  in  this  direction.  I  refer  to  Canada^s  high  protective  tariflT.  In 
many  instances  the  American  article  is  admittedly  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced elsewhere,  but  the  effect  the  tariff  has  upon  the  cost  renders  the 
profitable  importation  of  the  article  impracticable. 

As  will  be  seen  further  on  in  my  report,  where  an  article  is  not 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  but  has  to  be  procured  from  abroad,  even  though 
it  be  dutiable,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  exceed  those  from 
other  countries. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  some  instances  the  consumers  do  not 
depend  upon  importations  for  their  supply.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  district  is  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  one,  and  the  people,  instead 
of  being  importers  of  certain  products,  are  exporters  thereof.  The 
products  most  affected  in  this  respect  are  those  of  which  there  is  a  large 
consumption. 

In  rei)lying  to  the  inquiries  addressed  to  me,  I  have  grouped  my 
answers  under  the  same  headings  and  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  circular. 

ANIMALS. 

Of  the  products  named  under  this  heading,  viz,  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
etc.,  the  district  is  an  exporter. 
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CEREALS. 

Wkeat—'So  wheat  is  imported  except  for  seeding  purposes,  and  then 
the  qaantity  is  not  large,  as  the  district  itself  grows  almost  sufficient 
liar  the  purpose.  What  is  imported  comes  from  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces and  from  Ontario. 

Con. — While  there  is  not  a  considerable  consnmx)tion  of  this  article, 
what  is  used  comes  from  abroad.  Last  year  the  United  States  fiir- 
Bished  13,600  bushels,  almost  the  entire  quantity  imported. 

Oattar  barley. — No  importations  are  made  of  these  products,  except 
fcr  seeding  purposes.  Then  one  or  another  of  the  Canadian  Provinces 
npplies  the  demand. 

Flour. — The  consumption  of  flour  is  considerable,  but  the  supply  is 
■  nainly  of  local  firoduction.  Ontario  supplies  the  major  portion  of  wbat 
IB  brought  from  a  distance. 

Meal  {oat  or  corn). — The  answer  given  concerning  the  last  mentioned 
article  applies  also  to  these,  except  that  the  consumption  is  not  so  great. 

Glveose. — The  consumption  of  this  article  is  not  large,  but  it  all  conies 
from  without  the  district.    Ontario  and  GreatBritain  furnish  the  supply. 

Starch, — This  article  is  produced  here  and  exported,  but  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  small  quantity  imported  for  laundry  purposes,  etc. 
Gteat  Britain  supplies  the  greater  portion  of  this  demand,  the  imports 
from  that  country  reaching  5,000  pounds,  while  those  from  the  United 
States  aggregated  only  1,935  pounds.  The  English  article  is  the 
cheaper. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese  and  butter. — The  district  is  a  producer  of  both  articles  and  a 
ittge  exporter  of  the  former. 

MEATS. 

The  district  is  a  producer  and  an  exporter  of  the  articles  mentioned 
under  this  heading.  However,  a  small  quantity  of  canned  beef  is 
imported.  Last  year  the  importations  in  this  line  amounted  to  only 
liTOOpomids.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  su])i)lied  1,350  pounds 
and  Great  Britain  the  remainder.    The  American  article  is  the  cheaper. 

COTTON. 

The  only  articles  under  this  heading  that  are  imported  are  cotton- 
s' oil,  oil  cake, and  cottolene.  Consumers  depend  almost  wholly  upon 
the  United  States  for  their  supply.  Of  none  of  the  three  articles  men- 
tioned, however,  is  there  any  considerable  consumption.  Oil  cake  is 
imported  the  most  largely,  yet  the  quantity  imported  last  year  was 
only  4  tons. 

TOBACCO. 

The  district  depends  entirely  upon  the  United  States  for  its  supply 
^  luimanufactured  tobacco,  but  none  of  the  manufactured  article  comes 
from  that  country.    The  home  production  of  the  latter  article  almost 
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meets  the  demand,  Montreal  supplying  the  deficiency.    The  unmana-' 
factured  article  imported  amounted  to  198,997  pounds. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits, — Consumers  depend  entirely  upon  importations  for  their' 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  garden  fruits,  except  apples.  The  United  States 
lurnish  the  major  portion  of  this  supply.  Last  year  it  furnished  prod- 
ucts of  this  nature  to  the  amount  of  $G,650  and  Great  Britain  to  the 
amount  of  $1,400.  j 

Dried  fruits. — These  products  are  all  imported,  but  the  consumptioa^ 
is  not  considerable.    The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  supply  the 
demand,  the  major  portion   coming  from   the  former   country.    The 
American  article  is  tlie  cheaper. 

Canned  fruits. — Very  little  is  imported,  the  local  supply  being  almost 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  district. 

Nuts. — These  products  are  all  imported.  Last  year  the  United  States 
supplied  7,223  pounds  and  Great  Britain  1,500  pounds.  The  United 
States  product  is  the  cheaper. 

LIQUORS. 

The  articles  under  this  head,  viz,  Tvines,  brandies,  beer,  and  cider,  ^ 
are  supi)lied  from  without  the  district.  Of  wines.  Great  Britain  sup- 
plies the  greater  portion,  the  United  States  coming  next  in  order.  The ; 
English  article  is  the  cheaper.  In  brandies  and  whiskies  France  and 
Great  Britain  supply  the  demand.  The  ale,  beer,  and  porter  come 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain.  A  large  quantity  of  the  ale  consumed  is 
produced  within  the  district,  although  there  is  but  one  brewery. 

SEEDS. 

Glover  and  other  graas  seeds. — The  importation  of  these  products  is 
considerable,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  district  is  no  small 
j)roducer  in  this  respect.  Of  the  quantity  imported,  the  United  States 
furnished  $13,950  worth  and  Great  Britain  $1,050  worth. 

Flaxseed, — So  much  of  this  article  as  is  imported  comes  from  the 
other  Canadian  Provinces. 

All  the  above  articles,  with  the  exception  of  oil  cake,  tobacco  leaf, 
and  certain  kinds  of  green  fruits,  i.  e.,  bananas,  etc.,  are  subject  to  duty. 

The  foregoing  facts  concerning  the  consumption  of  various  products 
relate  to  the  calendar  year  1894. 
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SXTMMERSIOB. 

{Sefvri  of  Mr.  John  Gafney^  consular  agent  at  Summerndef  Prinoe  Edward  Island.) 

(Sflmmenide  is  a  seaport  town  and  county  seat,  40  miles  northwest  of  Charlotte- 
town,  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  affording  safe 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  large  size,  and  during  the  summer  it  has  daily  commu- 
nicatioD  by  steamer  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Shipbuilding  is 
j  probably  its  most  important  industry,  bnt  it  has  also  planing,  saw,  and  grist 
mills,  and  a  cabinet  factory.  Its  exports  of  farm  produce,  and  also  of  oysters, 
are  quite  extensive.     Population  in  1881,  2,853;  in  1891,  2,882.] 

Animals, — There  are  no  animals  im];)orted  here  from  the  Uuited  States 
•xcept  an  occasional  standard  bred  trotting  horse  or  mare  for  breeding 
ynrposes. 

Cereals, — ^No  cereals  or  flour  are  now  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Tery  rarely  small  lots  of  corn  meal  are  imported.    The  com  meal  used 

k  this  district  is  manufactured  by  mills  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Ihiry  products. — No  dairy  products  are  imported  into  this  Province. 

j  On  the  contrary,  in  the  near  future  large  exportatious  of  these  products 

may  be  expected,  a^  creameries  and  cheese  factories  are  being  estab- 

,  lished  on  an  imx>roved  and  scientific  basis  in  every  section  of  the 

Province.    Partial  returns  for  the  season  of  1894  show  that  13,377 

[  boxes  of  cheese  of  60  pounds  each,  or  802,620  pounds,  were  mauufac- 

\  Wed.    One  or  two  creameries,  the  first  to  operate,  produced  46,975 

I  poaDds  of  butter. 

Jfeate.— There  are  no  meats  imported  into  this  Province.    Live  hogs, 
I  eattle,  and  pork  form  a  large  item  in  the  exports. 

Cotton, — ^There  is  no  raw  cotton  imported.    Very  small  lots  of  cotto- 
I  leoehave  been  brought  here  via  Ontario. 

Tobacco. — ^There  is  no  tobacco,  manufactured  or  in  the  leaf,  imported 
from  the  United  States  into  this  consular  agency. 

fruits, — Bananas,  pears,  and  grapes,  in  season,  are  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  very  small  lots. 

lAqmrs. — Wines,  brandies,  and  other  liquors  are  imported  from 
Europe.  This  Province  has  the  smallest  consumption  of  these  goods, 
ID  proportion  to  its  population,  of  any  Province  in  the  Dominion. 
Seedn, — Clover  and  grass  seeds  are  obtained  from  western  Canada. 
In  my  opinion  there  will  be  relatively  no  market  in  this  Province  for 
Ayierican  agricultural  products  under  the  present  customs  laws  of  the 
Do!niiiioij. 
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The  followiug  is  an  abstract  statement  of  the  amount  of  business 
done  at  our  cheese  factories  and  creameries  for  the  past  season,  that 
for  the  creameries  not  being,  of  course,  complete: 


FACTORIES, 


Nil  me  of  factory. 


New  Perth 

Vernon  River 

Cornwall 

Winaloe 

Hampton 

Grand  River 

Dunk  River 

Kenein^on 

Meant  Stewart 

Morell 

St.  Peters 

Gowan  Brae 

Red  Honse 

Murray  Harbor,  south 
Murray  Harbor,  north 
Montague 

Total 


Milk. 


Pounda, 

piovndt. 

600,413 

scsa 

1,398,661 

1213. 481 

645,987 

n,sm 

803,961 

T^m 

421,523 

3ft.  in 

323.487 

38.  ar 

797.554 

74,  ar 

811,475 

77.at 

184,585 

la^M 

208.003 

1II.M 

282,280 

u,9m 

2J>7,7^ 

»,m 

468.474 

44.8tfi 

202,  aio 

34*  at 

401,336 

37.141' 

4U6. 715 

r.at 

8, 492, 517 


8b2.4]ft 


CREAMERIES. 


Name  of  creamery. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Trvon  .•.....••*.•.. -  - --  -  -- 

Poundt. 
497,061 
442,433 

34,858 

Crupaud 

—  — ^_..  — . .. ...._-..___. 

22.13 

Total 

9C9,404 

M^flS 

Total  pounds  of  milk,  9,432,011. 

The  largest  dairy  station  on  the  island  is  that  at  Mount  Vernon 
Elver  bridge.  It  was  opened  May  14  and  closed  for  the  season  !Novein- 
ber  10.  Milk  was  supplied  by  145  persons,  the  aggregate  being 
1,393,631  pounds,  from  which  133,466  pounds  of  cheese  were  manufac- 
tured. It  thus  took  10.44  x)ounds  of  milk  to  make  1  pound  of  cheese. 
The  average  price  realized  for  cheese  was  9f  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
net  value  of  the  milk  to  the  patrons  of  the  factory  was  70.593  cents  per 
100  pounds.  The  work  of  the  Winsloe  Road  station,  Mr.  Dillon  says, 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  average  of  the  island  factories.  This  factory 
was  opened  January  7  and  closed  October  10.  Milk  was  supplied  by 
107  patrons,  whose  total  offerings  amounted  to  803,961  pounds,  from 
which  76,032  pounds  of  cheese  were  manufactured.  It  took  10.57 
pounds  of  milk  to  give  1  pound  of  cheese.  Tlie  net  value  of  milk  to  the 
factories  was  70.951  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  average  price  real- 
ized for  the  cheese  was  $9.81  per  100  pounds.  Over  $150,000  have  been 
paid  out  to  the  patrons  of  the  island  cheese  factories  during  the  past 
season. 
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GEORGBTOWN. 

{Rftpofi  of  Mr.  Archibald  J,  McDonald,  consular  agent  at  Georgetown,  Prince  Edward 

Island,) 

[Geoigetown  is  a  seaport  town  at  the  entrance  to  Cardigan  Bay,  30  miles  east  of 
Cbarlottetown.  It  possesses  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  island,  and  has  a  good 
trade  in  farm  produce.  Its  manufactures  are  unimportant.  Population  in  1881, 
1,473;  in  1891, 1,509.] 

Although  there  is  a  considerable  consamption  of  animals,  cereals, 
dairy  products,  and  meats  in  this  district,  the  consumers  do  not 
depend  on  importations  for  their  supply,  the  home  production  being  in 
excess  of  the  consumption. 

There  is  no  raw  cotton,  cotton  seed,  or  cotton-seed  oil  used  or 
inported,  and  oil  cake  and  cottolene  are  little  known  and  seldom 
imported. 

Tobacco  is  usually  supplied  from  factories  at  Montreal  and  Charlotte- 
town,  in  the  manufactured  state.  The  largest  consumption  is  of  the 
kind  known  as  ^* Black  twist,"  which  is  made  at  Charlottetown  and 
costs  about  41  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid. 

Fruits  are  supplied  principally  from  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  some 
importation  of  canned  fruit  from  the  United  States  and  of  dried  fruits 
from  Spain.  These  are  usually  procured  from  wholesale  houses  at 
Halifax,  Montreal,  and  Gharlottetown. 

Liquors. — ^The  Scott  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  of  any  kind, 
there  is  no  legitimate  trade  therein. 

Seeds, — There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  grass  seed  imported  and 
used  here,  but  it  is  principally  supplied  by  distributing  houses  in 
Ontario  and  Charlottetown.  A  large  proportion  of  it  is  grown  in  the 
United  States,  the  quality  and  price  being  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  seed  produced  in  Canada. 


(Report  of  Mr,  Matthew  M,  Dufie,  consul  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,) 

[Wmoipeg,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba;  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Aasiniboine  and  Red  rivers,  60  miles  north  of  the  international  line.  From 
.  a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  known  as  Fort  Garry,  this  place  has  been 
transformed,  within  a  few  years,  into  a  typical  modern  city,  its  broad  streets 
lined  with  handsome  buildings  and  lighted  with  electricity.  It  has  large  flour- 
ing mills,  sawmills,  grain  elevators,  and  the  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way.   Population  in  1871,  241;  in  1881,  7,985;  in  1891,  25,642.] 

Nearly  every  variety  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  grown  in  the 
United  States  is  handled  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west Territories.    Beginning  in  I^ovember,  Florida  oranges  are  handled 
quite  extensively  up  to  about  the  15th  of  March.    By  this  time  Cali- 
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fornia  oranges  Lave  taken  their  place  and  are  handled  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  say  until  about  August  15.  Florida  ha«  also  supplied 
a  fine  sample  of  lemons  this  season,  being  the  first  that  have  ever 
found  their  way  to  this  market.  California  i)eaches,  plums,  pears, 
and  grapes  are  also  largely  in  demand,  especially  peaches  and  plnms. 
Tlioy  seem  well  adapted  to  long-distance  shipments  and  give  better 
satisfaction  than  those  brought  from  other  points,  although  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  have,  within  the  past  two  years,  shown  a 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  these  lines  of  goods,  but  they  are 
said  to  be  still  sadly  deficient  in  their  modes  of  handling  and  packing. 
Tlie  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  are  also  large  contribators 
of  grapes,  principally  Concords  and  Catawbas.  Grapes  of  good  qual- 
ity from  some  of  the  Southern  States  are  seen  on  the  market  occasion- 
ally and  find  ready  sale.  Supplies  of  strawberries  are  drawn  from 
various  States,  according  to  time  of  maturity,  which  usually  extends 
from  March  to  July. 

Suggestions  that  would  facilitate  trade  in  these  lines  are  difficult  to 
make.    This  particular  inquiry  could  not  be  answered  satisfactorily 
without  going  fully  into  the  commercial  policies  of  the  two  coantries, 
and  I  shall  simply  say :  "  Closer  trade  relations  and  lower  freight  rates." 
The  geographical  situation  of  this  city  and  Province  is  such  that  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  these  two  questions  would  result  in  a  very  large 
increase  of  both  imports  and  exports,  and  largely  benefit  the  people  of 
both  countries.    The  distance  from  the  city  of  Winnipeg  to  the  markets 
of  eastern  Canada  is,  in  round  figures,  1,500  miles,  and  the  same  to  those 
of  British  Columbia.    The  supplies  received  here  are  naturally  drawn 
from  the  South  and  Southwest  rather  than  from  the  East,  and  it  only 
requires  the  removal  of  trade  restrictions  to  largely  increase  their  vol- 
ume.   I  estimate  the  value  of  the  green  and  dried  fruits,  vegetables, 
etc.,  imi)orted  from  the  United  States  by  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  during  the  past  year  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  a  very  high  rate  of  duty  on  many  lines  of  g^oods, 
as,  for  instance,  grapes,  2  cents  per  pound ;  peaches,  1  cent  per  pound ; 
pears,  20  per  cent;  plums,  26  per  cent;  nectarines,  20  per  cent,  and 
strawberries,  2  centra  per  pound,  inclusive  of  weight  of  packages.    Cran- 
berries are  charged  25  per  cent,  and  many  other  products  pay  equally 
high  rates. 

I  feel  that  in  view  of  the  constantly  growing  population  here  the 
question  of  increased  triide  between  this  portion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  limited  only  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon  it.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  make  any  remarks  that  might  partake  of  ai)olitical 
nature.  The  tarifl"  question  is  one  that  must  be  worked  out  by  the  two 
friendly  Governments  concerned.  You  will  readily  see,  however,  that 
a  reply  to  your  inquiry  can  not  be  made  without  more  or  less  reference 
to  this  question. 
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(Report  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Curry,  oon9ular  agent  at  LetWbridge,  Alberta,) 

[At  this  place,  762  miles  west  of  Winuipeg,  and  but  a  shorfc  distance  Arom  the  foothills 
of  the  Rocky  Moantains,  a  company  composed  of  Canadian  and  English  capital- 
ists has,  within  the  last  few  years,  opened  up  a  coal  property  of  such  enormous 
extent  and  valoe  as  to  justify  the  building  of  two  lines  of  railway — one  east- 
ward, 109  milesy  to  connect  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Dunmore,  and  the  other 
southward,  200  miles,  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  connecting  with  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway  system,  by  which  its  coal  reaches  Helena,  Butte,  and  other  poiute  in  the 
United  States.  The  agricultural  interests  of  this  portion  of  Canada  are  unim- 
portant, stock  raising  being  the  principal  industry.  Population  of  Lethbridge 
in  1891,  aboat  1,200.] 

Bat  few  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  are  consnmed  in  this 
iBstrict.  Chief  among  them  are  cured  hog  products,  bottled  lager  beer, 
aod  fresh  fruits.  The  importation  of  the  first  named  has  fallen  off  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  last  five  years  in  consequence  of  the  borne 
products  being  cared  better  than  formerly.  The  remaining  principal 
articles  of  consumption  ^re  imported  from  the  older  Provinces  of  this 
Dominion. 
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l^OTE, — The  consular  reports  in  this  bulletin  were  received  in  an8w< 
to  the  circular  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agricultui 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  is  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  1 
of  this  series.  These  reports  are  preceded  in  each  bulletin  by  stati^ticas 
of  the  various  countries  treated,  compiled  from  ofScial  sources  aud 
from  certain  statistical  publications  whose  authority  is  accepted. 

The  publications  of  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  heretofore  issned 
consist  of  the  following: 

Bulletin  No.  1 — Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Bulletin  No.  2 — The  German  Empire. 

Bulletin  No.  3 — France. 

Bulletin  No.  4 — Canada. 

Circular  No.  1 — Peaches  and  Other  Fruits  in  England. 

Circular  No.  2 — ^American  Dried  Apples  in  the  German  Empire. 

Circular  No.  3 — Imports  and  Exports  for  1893  and  1894. 

Circular  No.  4 — An  Example  for  American  Farmers  and  Dairymen. 

Washington,  D,  C,  October  i,  1895. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

The  data  contained  in  this  bulletin  regarding  the  area,  population, 
agriculture,  commerce,  etc.,  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  are 
compiled  from  official  and  semiofficial  sources,  and  from  certain  statis- 
tical publications  of  accepted  authority  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
latest  available  official  publications  of  the  Netherlands,  viz,  '^Statistiek 
van  den  In-,  Uit-  en  Doorvoer''  (Statistics  of  Imports,  Exports,  and 
Transit  Trade)  and  "  Jaarcijfers  uit-  gegeven  door  de  Centrale  Oom- 
missie  yoor  de  Statistiek"  (Annuary  published  by  the  Central  Com- 
mission of  Statistics),  are  brought  down  to  1893;  the  figures  for  1894 
are  in  most  cases  not  available. 

POSITION  AND  BOTJNDABIES. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  extends  through  nearly  3  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  from  50^  45'  49'^  north  latitude  (Mesch  in  the  province 
of  Limburg)  to  53^  32'  21"  north  latitude  (Groningen  Cape  on  Bottum 
Island)  and  through  about  4  degrees  of  longitude,  or  from  3^  23'  27" 
(Slois  in  the  province  of  Zealand)  to  7^  12' 20"  east  longitude — Green- 
wich—(Langakkerschans  in  the  province  of  GroniDgen).    The  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south,  viz,  from  Eottum  Island  to  Eysden,  near 
Maestricht,  is  about  164  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  south  to 
northeast,  or  from  Zwin  near  Sluis  to  Losser  in  Overyssel,  is  144  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Hanover, 
Westphalia,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Bhine,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Belgian  provinces  of  Liege,  Limburg,  Antwerp,  and  East  and  West 
Flanders.    A  purely  geographical  boundary  is  formed  to  the  west  and 
north  by  the  iN'orth  Sea,  at  the  northeast  corner  by  the  Dollart,  and 
from  Stevensweert  southward  to  the  extreme  comer  of  Limburg  by 
tlie  river  Maas,  or  Meuse.    The  land  is  generally  flat  and  low,  inter- 
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sected  by  numerous  canals  and  connecting  rivers;  in  fact,  the  countiy 
is  a  network  of  water  courses.  The  size  of  the  country  is  subject  to  | 
perpetual  diminution  and  increase.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bhine, 
Maas,  and  Yssel  with  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  In  1833  the  sur&oe 
of  the  [Netherlands  was  only  3,270,960  hectares,  or  8,082,542  acres,  or 
12,629  square  miles,  and  according  to  the  last  cadastral  survey  of  1877, 
it  was  3,297,266  hectares,  or  8,147,544  acres,  or  12,731  square  miles,  tt 
may  be  said  that  the  Dutch  have  wrested  their  fatherland  from  the  seSy 
and  no  recorded  work  of  man  has  been  at  once  so  bold,  so  vigorous,  so  ■ 
intelligent,  and  so  practical  as  the  gigantic  task  which  their  fiur-away 
ancestors  conceived,  their  forefathers  carried  on  with  triumphant  mor ' 
cess,  and  which  they  themselves  are  to-day  prosecuting  on  a  more 
stupendous  scale  than  ever. 

At  least  one-half  of  the  1,500  miles  of  the  coast  line  of  Holland  and  ^ 
500  miles  of  her  river  banks  are  dikes»  The  length  of  the  interior  dikes 
can  scarcely  be  estimated,  yet  all  that  vast  and  costly  work  is  but  a  . 
part  of  what  these  intelligent  and  indomitable  people  have  done  for 
themselves.  The  four  great  works  recently  finished  or  still  in  progress 
are  the  Amsterdam  ship  canal,  which  cost  $14,000,000;  the  new  Rot- 
terdam waterway,  $13,000,000;  the  Merwede  Canal,  $10,000,000;  and 
the  new  mouth  of  the  JMaas,  $6,000,000.  In  all,  $43,000,000  have  been 
spent  for  better  navigation  by  a  population  of  but  4,732,911.  Bat  aD 
these  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  works  in  contemplation  in 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  will  comprise  18  miles  of  sea  dike  and  reclaim 
211,830  hectares,  or  523,432  acres,  of  which  187,000  hectares,  or  462,077 
acres  (722  square  miles),  will  be  fertile  arable  land.  To  accomplish  tfais 
will  require  17,000  horse  power  for  pumpa^e,  consume  thirty-three  yean 
in  building,  and  cost,  including  interest,  $126,000,000. 

AREA  A^D  POPULATION. 

The  territory  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and 
1,123  communes.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  population  of  the 
Kingdom  as  returned  by  the  various  censuses  beginning  with  1830: 

Fopulaiion  of  the  Netherlands, 


Bate  of  census. 

Popalatlon. 

Date  of  censoa. 

PopolatioB- 

January  1, 1830 

2, 613, 487 
2, 860, 559 
3,056,879 
3,309,128 

December  1.1809 

t.S7B,5a 

Jauuarv  1, 181»i 

December  31. 1879 

4,oiiec 

4,511,415 

Noveniber  19, 1849 

December  31. 1889 

December  31,1 850 

The  area  and  population  of  the  Ketheriands  by  provinces,  the  former 
according  to  the  census  of  1879,  and  the  latter  according  to  that  of 
1889,  as  well  as  the  estimated  x>opulation  on  December  31,  1893,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


KETHERLANDS — ^ABEA   AND   POPULATION. 


Area  amd  paputatian  hyprcvinees. 


PxotIbom. 


HoUuid 
ir«rth  HoOmd 

iMlaad 

Vtrwkft 

lu 

OT] 

Ttttel 


in 
square 
miles  (oen- 
BOA  of  1870). 


1,080 
1,062 
1,167 
1,060 

680 

534 
1,282 
1,202 

887 
1,028 

851 


12,741 


Popolatloii. 


December  31,  i  December  81, 


1880  (oen* 
bus). 


600,628 
612,202 
040,641 
820.480 
100.234 
221.007 
335,558 
205,445 
272.786 
180,704 
255.721 


4,5U,416 


1883  (esti- 
mated). 


524,043 
528.276 
1,021,435 
805,060 
204,661 
232.316 
836,204 
806,524 
281,870 
137,456 
265,046 


4.732,011 


Dentiiy  of  population. 


ProTinoes. 

FopnUtion  per  square  mile. 

December  31, 
1880. 

December  81, 
1803. 

ITertii  Bfabant 

257.4 
26L1 
813.7 
775.0 
280.2 
413.0 
261.7 
228.7 
807.5 
127.1 
300.5 

264.7 

R«^«n 

260.3 

&Htk  VAilwd 

875.3 

^«^b  HoUumI , 

837.3 

Zsaknd 

■ 

206.0 

rtncbt 

485 

Vrissteid 

262.2 

OrcrTBSsI 

237.2 

eiwaipaflii.,.,.    .^^    ^ _.                                                 

817.0 

DrentlMTr. 

133.7 

Itebov 

311.5 

Ihtel 

354.1 

871.6 

A  oomparifioii  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  Netherlands  with 
certain  States  of  the  Union  is  given  in  the  table  appended,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  Netherlands  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  combined  area  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  or  about  one- 
aixth  of  the  area  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

The  density  of  population  in  the  Netherlands  is  371.5  per  square  mile 
for  the  year  1893,  as  against  354.1  in  1889,  an  increase  of  nearly  5  per 
cent  daring  the  four  years  1889  to  1893.  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut showed  in  1890  a  density  of  population  of  231.7  and  Nebraska  of 
13.8.  This  means  that  at  the  same  rate  of  population  per  square  mile 
as  was  reported  for  Holland  in  1893  the  State  of  Nebraska  would  show 
a  population  of  28,544,000. 


Ictheriaa^B 

^OMwhiifletts  and  Coonecticiit 


Year. 


{ 


1880 
1803 
1800 
1600 


Area  in 
square 
miles. 


I 


12,741 

12,885 
76,840 


Population. 


Total  number. 


{ 


4.511,415 
4,732,011 
2,085,201 
1,068,010 


Per  sqaare 
mile. 


354.1 

371.6 

231.7 

18.8 
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PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 


On  December  31, 1893,  the  following  towns  had  a  population  of  more] 
than  20,000  inhabitants,  viz: 


Amsterdam 446, 657 

Rotterdam 228,597 

The  Hague 174,790 

Groningen 58, 554 

Haarlem 66,803 

Amhem 52,582 

Leyden 44,340 

Tilburg 35,586 

Maestricht 32,946 

Nymwegen 34, 671 


Dordrecht 34,847 

Leenwardeu 39,94S 

Delft 81, 1» 

Nieuwer-Amstel 90,20 

Bois-le-Duc 28,aa 

Zwolle 28.310 

Schiedam 25^573 

Breda 23,883 

Deyenter S^OTS 


COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  are  situated  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  embrace  an  area  of  about  783,000  square  miles. 
The  total  population  is  estimated  approximately  at  34,000,000,  aboat 
seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  mother  country. 

Eatt  Indie$. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  her  dependen- 
cies in  the  East  Indies  : 


Dependency. 


Java  and  Madara 

Island  of  Samatra : 

Samatra,  went  coast 

Sumatra,  east  ooasi 

Benooolen 

Lampongs 

Falembang 

Atjeh 

Biaa-Lingga  Archipelago 

Ban  ca 

Billiton 

Borneo,  west  coaat 

Borneo,  sontb  and  east  difltrictH. .. 
Island  of  Celebes: 

Celebes 

Menado 

Molucca  Islands 

Timor  Archipelago 

Bali  and  Lombok 

New  Guinea  to  14P  east  longitude 

Total 


InBnKliah 
aqnaire 
mflea. 


PoMlatkn 

aiUM 
endofins. 


a32.n7,iM 


a  Approximate  total.    The  population  of  several  unexplored  ooontanes  is  not  indaded. 

The  total  number  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  them  al 
the  beginning  of  1892  was  32,066  males  and  25,816  females;  of  these 
29,778  males  and  25,227  females  were  Dutch,  of  whom  23,536  mal€e 
aud  22,482  females  were  bom  in  the  East  Indies;  of  the  remainder 
1,118  were  German,  253  French,  218  English,  200  Swiss,  the  othen 
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beiDg  mostly  Belgians,  Austrians,  and  Africans.  Of  the  remaining 
population  about  445,000  were  Chinese,  23,000  Arabs,  and  26,700  other 
Orientals,  aud  about  32,000,000  natives. 

We»t  Indie: 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are  Surinam  or  Dutch 
Guiana  and  the  colony  of  Ouragao.  The  former  is  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  South  America  between  2^  and  6^  north  latitude,  and 
530  SC  and  58°  20'  west  longitude  (Greenwich),  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Marowijne, 
which  separates  it  from  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Corantyn,  which  separates  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  south  by 
inaccessible  forests  and  savannas  to  the  Turmchumce  Mountains.  Its 
area  is  46,060  square  miles.  On  December  31, 1892,  the  population  was 
61,088,  exclusive  of  the  negroes  living  in  the  forests.  The  capital  is 
Paramaribo,  with  a  population  of  29,131  inhabitants. 

The  colony  of  Gura9ao  consists  of  the  islands  of  Curasao,  Bonaire, 
Aruba,  St.  Martin  (in  part),  St.  Eustache,  and  Saba,  lying  north  from 
the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  following  table  shows  their  area  and  pop- 
ulation: 


Square 
milea. 

Popnlation 

December 

31, 1892. 

Cnnraff. .  ,                                             ..                                              

210 

96 

68 

17 

7 

6 

27,254 

IVmortt . 

4,053 

Aruba 

7,888 

ScMutlD 

4,023 

St.  Eostacho 

1,633 

SiU. 

1,926 

IViUl 

403 

46,777 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  constitutional  and  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  and  the  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line  in 
the  order  of  primogeniture;  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the  female  line 
ascends  the  throne.  The  executive  power  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  a  responsible  council  of  ministers. 
The  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the  Sovereign  and  Parlia- 
ment, or,  as  it  is  called,  the  States-General,  consisting  of  two  chambers, 
viz,  Upper  and  Lower  Chambers.  The  Upper  is  composed  of  50  mem- 
Wg  elected  by  the  Provincial  States  from  among  the  most  highly 
assessed  inhabitants  of  the  eleven  provinces.  The  Lower  consists  of 
100  deputies,  and  is  elected  directly  from  among  all  the  male  citizens 
▼ho  are  30  years  of  age  and  are  not  deprived  by  judicial  sentence  of 
their  property.  Electors  are  all  male  citizens,  23  years  of  age,  who 
have  either  a  land  tax  of  at  least  10  guilders,  or  $4.02,  or  a  personal 
tax,  which  varies  according  to  population. 
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WSAIiTH  AUTD  DEBT. 


WEALTH. 

In  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  edition  of  1892,  M.  S.  Mnlfaall  esti- 
mates the  value  of  testamentary  and  snccession  property  whicli 
changed  hands  in  the  years  1879  to  1883  as  follows: 

Honsee  and  lands $44,300,000 

Dutch  national  debt 5,SOO,000 

Other  personal  assets 63^900,000 

Total 113,400,000 

Excluding  the  national  debt,  we  have  the  sum  of  $107,600,000,  which, 
mnltiplied  by  44  (as  the  lives  were  in  these  years  forty-foar  times  the 
number  of  deaths  for  that  period),  gives  approximately  the  wealth  of 
Holland,  say  $4,734,000,000. 

According  to  a  report  by  Alfred  de  Foville,  director  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  finance,  Paris,  on  the  wealth  of  France  and  other  countries, 
published  in  the  Dictiounaire  des  Finances,  based  upon  the  learned 
researches  of  M.  Boissevan,  the  official  statistics  in  1880  put  the  real 
property  at  $2,200,000,000,  $1,600,000,000  for  the  lauded  and  $600,000,- 
000  for  the  house  property.  In  1892  the  minister  of  finance  of  Holland, 
N.  S.  Pierson,  taking  into  consideration  the  depreciation  of  rents,  esti- 
mated the  landed  property  as  worth  only  $850,000,000  (twenty  times  the 
taxable  income)  and  the  total  real  property  was  reduced  in  his  estimate 
to  $1,450,000,000. 

For  the  personal  wealth  applying  to  the  existing  capital  the  propor- 
tion deduced  from  the  declared  inheritances,  $2,760,000,000  is  obtained, 
and  the  total  wealth  would  be  $4,210,000,000. 

DEBT. 

Holland  had  no  public  debt  till  its  conquest  by  the  French  in  1793, 
but  when  Louis  Bonaparte  was  made  ^ing  in  1806  the  debt  was 
$404,000,000,  and  it  rapidly  rose  to  $740,000,000.  At  preseut  there  is 
a  set-off  to  the  amount  of  $102,000,000  for  state  railways,  and  the  debt 
may  be  properly  stated  at  $331,000,000. 

When  Belgium  separated  from  Holland  in  1830  it  caused  a  decline  of 
revenue.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  from  1830  to  1888  were  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 


Period. 


1831  to  1850. 

1851  to  1880. 
1881  to  1888. 


Rerenae. 


^7,000,000 

1, 168, 000, 000 

370,000,000 


Expend!  tore. 


$457,000,000 

1,071,000,000 

414,000,000 


Annual  ATera^. 


Revenne. 


$23,000,000 
39. 000. 000 
46,000.000 


BxpenditurcL 


$83.<NKI,«flt 
30,000,006 
S2. 000,000 


In  the  budget  for  1895  the  national  debt,  including  the  sinking  fund, 
was  $443,949,401,  and  the  annual  interest  $14,145,700.    From  1850  to 
1894  there  has  been  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt 
U7,681,175. 
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According  to  the  retarns  of  the  Eleventh  Gensns  of  the  United 
States  (public  debt)  the  total  national  indebtedness  and  the  debt 
per  capita  in  the  ^Netherlands,  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  and  France,  in  the  years  1880 
and  1890  were  as  follows: 


Country. 


IkctberlmBda.. 
Vnitfed  StatM 


Popalation. 


1690. 


4,505,932 
82.622.250 
38.1fKi,526 
49,422,928 
38,218,9U3 


1880. 


4,012,693 
50.155,783 
36,241,482 
45, 2.14, 061 
37,672,048 


Debt  less  Binldng  fund. 


1890. 


$430,589,858 

891,960,104 

3,350,619.563 

85,181,250 

64,446,793,308 


1880. 


$382,440,317 
1, 922, 517, 364 
3, 577, 746, 600 

(a) 
4,274,782,478 


Debt  per  capita. 


1890.       1880. 


$95.56 

14.24 

87. 79 

1.72 

116.35 


$95.31 
88.33 

101.52 
ia) 

113.47 


•  GemsBy  lield  $85,077,225  caah,  and  a  sinking  fund  in  excess  of  debt  in  1880. 
6  InelaaiTe  of  floatinjE  debt,  but  ezdosiTe  ot  annoitiee  whose  capitalized  value  is  estimated  to  be 
$2,000,000,000. 

AOBIOULTXJBE. 


CLIMATE  AND  SOIL. 

The  climate  is  nniform  in  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands;  it  is  moist  and 
mild,  the  homidity  being  maintained  by  the  regularity  and  frequency  of 
the  rains.  The  mean  annual  temperature  varies  from  48.2^  to  53.6^  F. 
The  annual  rainfall  ranges  between  31.1  and  31.5  inches. 

The  Netherlands  are  divided  into  two  well  defined  agricultural 
regions — the  clayey  and  the  sandy  sections.  The  former  comprises  an 
area  of  about  3,700,000  acres,  and  extends  all  along  the  coast  regions  of 
the  North  Sea,  as  well  as  along  the  river  banks.  This  is  the  region  in 
▼hich  much  labor  has  been  devoted  to  the  creation  of  polders.^  The 
BMwt  gigantic  of  these  operations  has  been  the  draining  of  Lake  Haar- 
lem, by  means  of  which  an  area  of  about  45,000  acres  has  been  rendered 
avaUable  for  coltivation.  Five-sixths  of  the  productive  surface  of  this 
section  is  occupied  by  meadows,  pastures,  and  fodder  plants.  The 
sandy  section  has  an  extent  of  about  4,200,000  acres  and  comprises 
diiefly  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  The  culture  of 
cereals  and  industrial  plants  predominates  here. 

The  appended  tabular  statement  shows  the  employment  of  the  soil, 
giving  the  classification  of  both  the  uncultivated  and  the  cultivated 

*  Polder  is  a  Dutch  word,  which  has  no  eqniyalent  in  English.  At  an  early  period 
it  meaot  a  lake,  pond,  or  bog,  without  natural  drainage,  the  bottom  being  below 
■ea  leveL  Now  it  is  used  to  designate  a  lake  that  has  been  drained  dry,  artificially, 
aft«r  being  encircled  by  levees  or  dikes  for  protection  against  water  from  without 
and  control  of  the  water  within.  The  word  has  attained  in  modern  days  a  further 
ttd  more  exact  significance,  meaning  an  area  of  agricultural  land  of  recognized 
boundaries,  divided  into  separate  (generally  small)  lots  and  ownership,  surrounded 
by  dike  protection,  and  requiring  it  to  be  continually  maintained  in  a  state  of  efii- 
dent  drainage  by  artificial  means;  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  reclaimed  directly 
from  the  sea.  In  other  words,  it  has  come  to  have  a  territorial  significance.  (Foster 
Ctowell  aod  Beekman's  <<Nederland  als  Polderland.") 
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area.  The  classification  of  the  uncultivated  area  into  waste  land, 
water  aud  marshes,  dikes,  roads,  etc.,  is  for  the  year  1888,  the  latest 
available.  The  classification  of  the  cultivated  area  into  arable  land, 
meadows  and  pastures,  etc.,  is  for  the  year  1892.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  forests  are  classed  as  a  part  of  the  cultivated  area,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  fact  that  a  rational  system  of  exploitation  makes  them 
productive. 


Uncultivated  area. 


Waatelancl ,... 

Water  and  luarabes 

Dikes  and  roads 

TTntazable  area 

Buildinga  and  parks 

Total  unooltivated  area 


Aoree. 


1, 760,  e22 

313, 491 

100,488 

228,451 

93,527 


2,506,679 


Coltlvatod 


Arab]  e  land 

Meadows  and  paatuiOH... 

Market  gardens,  etc 

Orchards  and  narseries. . . 
Foxes  ts 

Total  ooltivated  area 


2,l]ZaQ 

2.«4itSl 

Sl«33t 

65^  SM 


6,cao,a6 


Meadows  and  pastures  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  total  8urfao& 
Arable  Lands  predominate  in  Groningen,  Zealand,  and  Limburg;  Fries- 
land,  South  Holland,  and  Utrecht  are  characterized  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  meadows.  Forests  are  of  importance  only  in  the  province  of 
Guelders.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  productive  area  has  increased 
by  about  500,000  acres. 

The  total  extent  of  arable  lands  increased  from  2,063,038  acres  in 
1873  to  2,112,021  acres  in  1892,  or  about  2.4  per  cent  This  increase  is 
shared  in  varying  degrees  by  the  area  under  cereals,  potatoes,  pulse, 
and  grasses  under  rotation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  area  devoted  to  industrial  plants  during  the  twenty- 
year  period  1873-1892. 

In  the  following  tables  are  presented  the  area  under  the  various 
crops,  the  average  yield  per  acre,  and  the  total  production  for  the  years 
1891  and  1892,  as  compared  with  the  ten-year  period  1881-1890: 
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Area  under  crops. 


Crops. 


Arerage 

annaal  u«a 

for  the  ten- 

1891. 

1892. 

year  period 

1881-1880. 

AerBi. 

A.CT€M. 

Aer§g. 

213,092 

144,750 

183,388 

596 

168 

208 

490,312 

453,443 

495,764 

72,840 

48, 301 

67,256 

40.rd6 

63,520 

40,433 

113,575 

111,821 

107,680 

287,358 

877,344 

812,  ?54 

109,207 

96,893 

85,620 

16.084 

10, 761 

8,644 

125,851 

107,644 

94,264 

87,532 

100, 753 

93,000 

56,873 

69, 210 

60,489 

7,131 

9,150 

8,700 

18,930 

5,557 

18, 0.^ 

2,066 

2,884 

1,156 

0,601 

9,852 

7,729 

5,691 

3,314 

1,095 

14,492 

17,196 

14,888 

856,639 

369, 622 

875,750 

50,235 

55,674 

60,742 

3.180 

2,706 

2,375 

1,787 

1,008 

1,384 

86,287 

35,664 

80,104 

959 

578 

888 

8,049 

1,623 

1,443 

390 

143 

166 

66,240 

62,904 

62,976 

143,577 

149, 211 

149, 177 

207,959 

202,879 

209,066 

40.814 

37,680 

84,636 

Average  yield  per  acre. 


Crops* 


Ayerago 

yield  per 

acre  for  the 

ten  years 

1881-1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


hoBhels.. 

Spelt do.... 

^fa.«««*a  ■••••• ...... ................................ ......do.... 

Winter  barley do 

Spring  bailey do 

Total  barley do 

OMi do.... 

Biakvheaton  flandvland do 

onmarsny  land do 

Total  baekwheat do — 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

Winter  oolsa do.... 

Xittnd  aeed,  spring  oolaa,  and  other  spring  oil  seeds do 

Ckasrjseed do — 

Fvtttoes do.... 

Baxv  beets poands.. 

CUeory do 

Xsdder ^ do — 

fhx  fiber do.... 

IliXMod bnshels. . 

HeBp  Aber pounds.. 

H«Bpieed bnshels.. 

Tobsooo....... pounds.. 

Bof^ do 


26.9 
43.6 
21.9 


46.5 
84.1 


42.0 
44.1 


17.8 
9.0 


16.6 

26.0 

24.7 

22.7 

27.2 

16.5 

29.3 

177.0 

22,223.4 

18,515.4 

1,315.1 

442.6 

11.7 

604.8 

14.6 

1.914.1 

1.102.6 


24.2 
85.7 
18.8 


43.1 
87.6 


40.0 
40.1 


15.7 
6.8 


14.7 

29.8 

•  18.7 

20.1 

23.6 

21.5 

22.8 

122.8 

16,667.5 

15,318.0 

881.0 

370.0 

8.0 

760.9 

16.6 

1,476.8 

958.0 


29.3 
43.3 
25.1 


50.1 
39.1 


46.3 
48.0 


15.5 
6.6 


14.7 

25.2 

24.3 

22.9 

20.2 

19.8 

23.7 

250.5 

27,211.0 

19, 205. 5 

1, 022. 4 

378.8 

9.1 

801.5 

15.5 

1,909.9 

870.5 
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Production  of  principal  crops. 


Crops. 


Wlieat boshels.. 

Spelt do 

Kye .....do.... 

Winter  barley do 

Spring  barley do 

Total  barley do 

Gate do — 

Backwbeat  on  sandy  land do 

Backwheat  on  marsn  land do 

Total  bnckwheat do 

Beans do — 

Pease do... 

Horse  beans do 

Winter  colzA do 

Mustard  seed,  spring  o<«lzn,  niul  nllicr  spring  oil  seeds, 

bushels 

Canary  seed bushels. . 

Potatoes do — 

Sugar  beets pounds. . 

Chicory do 

Madder do. . . . 

Plax  fiber do 

Flaxseed bushels. . 

Hempflber pounds.. 

Hempseed bushels. . 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Hops do 


ATerage  an- 

nual pnidnot 

for  the  ten-year 
period  l^- 

1801. 

1892. 

1890. 

5,726,000 

8,505,000 

6.»l.«l 

26,000 

6,000 

9^099 

10,945,000 

8.280.000 

1X.4S2,0W 

3.385,000 

2,080.000 

3,«0Q.«I 

1,388,000 

3,389,000 

1, 581. 019 

4.773,000 

4,469,000 

4,98L00I 

12,673,000 

18,533.000 

15.0Q6,M 

1,941,000 

1,515.000 

1,338.909 

145,000 

68.000 

57.909 

2,086,000 

1,583.000 

1.385,099 

2.279,000 

2,999.000 

2.361.M9 

1,405,000 

1,297.000 

1,447.4»9 

162,000 

184,000 

199,  U09 

514.000 

131,000 

515,  N9 

34,000 

62.000 

«,«» 

167,000 

74,000 

26^019 

63,108,000 

45.400.000 

»4,112,l« 

1,116.391,000 

927,947.000 

1.662. 848.  M9 

58.879,000 

41,453.000 

45.il4.W 

2,350,000 

888.000 

1, 415.(1; 

16, 061. 000 

13,195.000 

11.4OS.0M 

423,000 

287,000 

275,009 

580,  OCO 

434,000 

311.  «09 

14,000 

9.000 

6.900 

5,836,000 

2,396,000 

2,73«,«l 

430.000 

137,000 

146.069 

Eye  is  the  principal  cereal  grown ;  after  that  follow,  in  orderof  acreage 
sown,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  backwheat.  With  the  exoeptiou  of  oats, 
the  quantity  of  cereals  produced  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumptioii  of 
the  country,  and  large  quantities  are  imported  annually.  Bye  is  used 
not  only  for  food  but  also  for  the  production  of  gin  in  the  numerous  dis- 
tiUeries.  Of  vegetable  products  other  than  cereals,  x>otatoes  occupy  the 
largest  area,  375,750  acres  having  been  planted  with  this  crop  in  1892, 
producing  94,112,000  bushels. 

The  principal  industrial  plants  cultivated  are  flax,  colza,  sugar  beets, 
chicory,  tobacco,  madder,  and  hemp.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  is 
on  the  increase,  but  the  total  quantity  does  not  suffice  to  supply  the 
home  demand.  The  principal  fodder  plants  are  clover,  spurry,  senn- 
dilla,  and  vetches.  Boot  crops  for  fodder  are  mangold,  turnips,  aod 
carrots. 

Fruit  and  flowering  bulbs  form  an  item  not  unimportant  in  the  export 
trade  of  Holland. 

METHODS  OF  SOIL  CULTIVATION. 

There  are  various  systems  of  cultivating  the  soil  employed  by  the 
Duteh  farmer,  which  may  be  classed  in  three  categories:  Intermittent 
culture,  chiefly  in  peat  soils;  culture  in  the  sandy  soils,  where  the 
ancient  three  year  rotation  of  crops  is  principally  followed;  and  cnl- 
ture  in  the  clayey  soils,  where  cereals  alternate  with  industrial  plants 
and  fodder  plants.    Besides  these  extensive  cultures,  much  attention 
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n  given  to  track  gardens,  hop  fields,  nurseries,  orchards,  and  flower 
irardens,  which  latter  occupy  extended  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Haarlem 
and  !Noordwych« 

MEADOWS  AKD  PASTURES. 

As  Stated  above,  meadows  and  pastures  occupy  about  one-third  of 
the  total  surface  of  the  country.  The  proportion  varies,  however,  in 
the  different  provinces.  While  in  Limburg  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
tiie  total  area  is  under  permanent  grasses,  in  the  two  Hollands,  Fries- 
land,  and  Utrecht  meadows  and  pastures  occupy  from  48  to  60  per  cent 
of  their  total  area.  The  abundance  of  grasses  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  culture  of  forage  plants  are  the  causes  that  make  the  raising  and 
the  exploitation  of  cattle  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  agiicultural  pros- 
perity in  the  Netherlands. 

UVK  STOCK. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  various  kinds  of  live 
stock  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  years  1891  and  1892,  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  the  decennial  period  1881-1890 : 


Live  stoek. 


HoTMt.... 

Miles  and 

Ctttk 

oQCep  ......................................... ,.....■..,... 

GmU 

Sviiie,  oumlier  eDnmenited  in  I>ec«Tnber 

dviae,  number  farronired  and  slaiigliterecl  during  the  yenr 


Average 

annnal  num- 

ber foT  the 

1801. 

ten-year 

period 
1681-1890. 

Number. 

Number. 

272.029 

271,925 

2,342 

1,973 

1,485,757 

1,532,153 

773, 169 

810, 631 

158,  :u2 

187, 068 

457, 527 

647,417 

303,100 

440,581 

1892. 


NumJ>er. 
271,200 

i,' 528,' 400 
752, 200 
16H,  700 
643,900 
424, 400 


A  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  to  the 
population  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  is  given  in 
the  following  table.  The  figures  show  that  the  number  of  farm  animals 
per  1,000  inhabitants  in  the  Netherlands  is  much  inferior  to  that  in  the 
Suited  States  : 

Number  of  live  stock  per  1,000  of  population. 


Live  atock. 


Honei... 

Holeaaad 

Hilch  oowa 

Otto  neat  eattio 
Smp 

Gfliii 

l^iM 


Nether- 
lands, 
1892. 


United 

States, 

1890. 


<M> 

239 

.5 

3« 

197 

264 

139 

657 

180 

574 

36 
127 

917 

If  we  make  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  live  stock  per  square 
mile,  we  find  a  result  quite  different  from  that  shown  in  the  preced- 
^g  table.    The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  number  of  the 
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different  kinds  of  live  stock  per  sqnare  mile  in  the  Netherlands  for 
1892,  as  compared  with  the  United  States  for  1890 : 

Number  of  live  stock  per  square  mile. 


Live  stock. 


Mnlesand  Mses.. 

Milch  cows 

other  neat  cattle. 

Sheep 

GoaXa 

Swine 


27etlrar> 

Unda, 

1892. 

ITBftei 

Stat«a, 
1890. 

n 

f 

1 

70 
50 
50 
13 
43 

13 
13 

IS 

A  comparison  of  the  nnmber  of  cattle  per  sqnare  mile  in  the  Nether- 
lands with  other  countries  shows  that  there  is  perhaps  no  oonntry  so 
rich  in  cattle  as  this  Kingdom;  moreover,  there  is  no  country  where 
cows  are  better  cared  for  or  their  produce  is  better  utilized.  Live  cat- 
tle form  a  considerable  item  in  the  export  trade  to  foreign  countriesy 
where  Dutch  milch  cows  are  eagerly  sought  for.  Herd  books  of  each 
of  the  races  are  carefully  kept,  and  dairy  products,  butter  and  cheese, 
form  a  larger  item  even  of  the  exports  from  this  country  than  cattie. 
Fresh  butter  is  sent  chiefly  to  England  and  salted  butter  to  India. 
Cheese,  Edam  and  Gonda,  is  shipped  to  many  foreign  ports. 

NUMBER  AND  AVXRAOB  8IZB  OF  FARMS. 

The  number  of  farms,  their  total  area,  and  their  average  size  for  the 
year  1890  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  comparisons  are  made 
with  the  same  States  that  were  used  in  comparing  area  and  population. 
In  the  United  States,  farms  of  less  than  3  acres  are  not  reported  unless 
$500  worth  of  products  were  sold  from  them  during  the  year.  In  the 
Netherlands  all  farms  of  less  than  1  hectare  (2.471  acres)  in  extent  are 
excluded  from  the  enumeration : 


Netherlanda 

Miwsaohaaetta  and  Connecticut 
Nebraska 


Nmnherof 
farms. 


1M,S06 

60,724 

113,006 


Total 


4,927,700 

S.  251, 714 

21,508,444 


■iaeof 


These  figures  show  that  the  average  size  of  the  farm  is  much  less  in 
the  Netherlands  than  in  the  States  with  which  the  comparison  has  been 
made.  Large  estates  prevail  in  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  South  Hol- 
land, Groningen,  and  I^orth  Holland;  small  estates  in  North  Brabanty 
Guelders,  Limburg,  and  Overyssel. 

The  166,305  farms  in  Holland  may  be  grouped  in  three  classes,  corre- 
sponding to  small,  medium-sized,  and  large  holdings.  In  the  first  class 
are  comprised  all  farms  from  1  to  20  hectares  (2.471  to  49.42  acres) 
in  extent.    This  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  class  made  by  oar 
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censos  of  farms  under  50  acres.  The  medinm-sized  £Eurms,  those  from  20 
to  40  hectares  (49.42  to  98.84  acres)  in  extent,  in  the  Netherlands  are 
compared  with  those  in  the  United  States  whose  area  varies  from  50  to 
100  acres. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  each  class  specified,  both  for  the  Netherlands  and  for  those  of  the 
United  States  that  have  been  used  for  comparison  in  previous  tables : 

LtBtiibution  of  farms  aeoording  to  $uf0  {1890), 


and  Conn^ctient. 


From  1  to  20  hec- 
tares (2.471  to 
49.42  acres). 


Number. 


Percent 
of  totaL 


140,897 

UDder  50 

25,024 
4,037 


86 


41 

4 


From  20  to  40  hec- 
tares (40.42  to 
98.84  acres). 


Vomber. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


18,804  11 

From  50  to  100  acres. 


16,900 
19,921 


26 
17 


Over  40  hectares 
(over  98.84  acres). 


Nomber. 


Per 

cent  of 

total. 


7,104  4 

Over  100  acres. 
83 


19, 701 
89,650 


79 


The  figures  show  that  in  the  Netherlands  seveuteen-tweutieths  of  all 
fittms  are  less  than  49^  acres  in  extent,  while  less  than  one-twentieth 
exceed  98.84  acres  in  area.  In  Nebraska  these  relations  are  reversed; 
less  than  one-twentieth  are  small  farms  of  less  than  50  acres  and  about 
foar-fifths  of  the  total  number  consist  of  holdings  having  an  area  of 
oyer  100  acres. 

TBNURB  OF  FARMS. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  owner, 
together  with  the  number  rented  for  money  or  share  of  products,  in  the 
Ketherlands  and  in  those  of  the  United  States  that  were  used  for  com- 
parisons in  the  preceding  tables: 

Tenure  of  farm,  1890, 


VaMsehosetts  and  Connecticat. 


Farms  enltivated  hj 
owner. 


Number. 


98,493 

54,487 
85,525 


Per  cent. 


68 
90 
75 


Farms  rented  for 
money  or  share  of 
prodacts. 


Kwnber. 


89,818 

0,237 

28,093 


Per  cent. 


42 
10 
25 


FBICIB8  OF  FARM  LAND  AND  ANNUAL  KBNTAL. 

The  system  of  intensive  culture  that  is  generally  followed  through- 
out the  Netherlands  yields  large  retarns  for  agricultural  labor.  The 
ttmnal  rent  of  farm  lands  varies  from  $4.50  to  $9.50  per  acre  in  the 
pasture  region;  in  the  polders  from  $12.50  to  $19  i>er  acre,  and  in 
^Beemster''^  it  rises  as  high  as  $27  per  acre. 

'  "Beemstery*^  one  of  the  most  popnlons  of  the  polders  of  the  Netherlands,  in  north 
H»11aiid,  13  milee  north  of  Amsterdanu  It  has  an  area  of  8,000  acres,  with  a  village 
ctOad  Beemster.    Population,  4,000. 
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world's  markets   for  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


The  number  of  refineries  and  the  quantities  of  raw  sugar  im] 
by  them  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 


1889 
1800 
1891 
1892 
1803 


Hnmber 

of  re- 
fiaerieB. 


18 
18 
13 
18 
13 


Siig»ri» 

ported  from 

Dutch 

ocdoniM. 


Poundt. 
i.  880, 000 
S«  075. 000 
8,468,000 
4.232,000 
8,800,000 


poTtod 
other 


19i,C71,im 
241,108.000 
]99,783,000 
251,342,000 
217,fi32.000 


GON8UMPTX017  OF  SU6AB. 

The  central  commission  of  statistics  for  the  Netherlands  has 
issued  the  results  of  an  extensive  investigation  into  the  consumptioaj 
of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  from  which  the  following  table  is  conn 
piled.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  refined  sugar  only  is  o(msid*i 
ered;  sirup  and  molasses  are  not  included  in  the  quantities: 


Consumptum  of  refined  eugar  in  the  Netherlande, 


Yeara. 


1851-58  (avernge) 

1802 

1872 

1886 

1892 


QaantitSea  of 

FBllned  anear 

consomoo. 


Poufute. 
18,519,000 

8s,rai,ooo 

41,888,000 
71,871,000 
90,389,000 


PopnUttStni 
(eatixiuited). 


8,120,000 
8,875,000 
8,042,000 
4,840,000 
4.046,000 


per  capitiL 


5.9 

l&O 

ILS 
lfc« 


COLONIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  AND  CINCHONA. 
TOBACCO  CULTURE  IK  JAVA  AND  SUMATRA. 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  there  are  two  territories  producing  tobacco, 
one  in  the  lowlands  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra^  the  other  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Java. 

The  Sumatra  tobacco  planters  passed  through  a  severe  crisis  during 
the  years  1890  to  1892,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  production: 

JhrodiicHon  of  tohacoo  in  Sumatra. 


Year. 


1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1801 
1892 


Onantity 

( oalea  or 

175poandB). 


Price  per 
i  kilogram. 


93,583 
126,496 
124,911 
139,512 
144,577 
182,284 
184,322 
236.328 
225,629 
144,688 


$0,688 
.280 


.619 
.485 
.617 
.586 
.281 


.807 


T^td 


17, 

ii.<ns.i« 

10. 848.  Ha. 
13,105.300 
10,713.301 
14271.001 
11321, 200 
10,453,000 
12.812. 801 
18,133,401 
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The  average  annnal  consamption  of  Sumatra  tobacox)  is  estimated  at 
170,000  to  180,000  bales,  so  that  there  was  a  large  overproductioii  in 
1890  and  1891,  bringing  about  a  heavy  redaction  in  the  price  of  the 
article. 

The  fonowing  table  shows  the  production  of  tobacco  in  Java  for  the 
years  1883  to  1892 : 


183 
1884 

n 


Quantity 
m  balee. 


72.648 
122,706 
100,764 
105.702 
188,084 


Price  pet 
I  kilogram. 


10.906 
.147 
.148 
.150 
.151 


Tear. 


1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 
1892 


Qaantity 
mbalea. 


169, 830 
141, 115 
182.924 
187,630 
179,252 


Price  per 
I  kilogram. 


10.106 
.126 
.102 
.184 
.186 


Jara  tobacco  has  a  much  lower  value  than  Sumatra  tobacco,  because 
the  latter  is  used  exclusively  for  cigar  wrappers. 

The  difference  in  the  profit  to  the  grower  of  these  two  kinds  of  tobacco 
is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  in  the  selling  price  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate.   To  raLse  Sumatra  tobacco  it  is  necessary  to  employ  skilled  for- 
dgn  workmen,  and  many  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  coolies  are  imported 
into  the  country  for  that  purpose,  who,  when  the  time  of  their  contract 
expires,  leave  and  have  to  be  replaced  by  others.    This  causes  great 
expenditure  in  the  cultiYation  of  this  kind  of  tobacco,  and  the  price 
obtained  for  the  crop  must  necessarily  be  high  in  order  to  eoYcr  the  cost 
of  production.    In  the  island  of  Java,  with  an  area  of  50,544  square 
miles  and  24,2S4,969  inhabitants  (an  average  of  480  inhabitants  per 
square  mile),  native  skilled  farm  laborers  are  to  be  had  for  very  moder- 
ate wages. 

The  quality  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  different  parts  of  middle  and 
east  Java  varies  greatly.  The  best  tobacco  is  grown  in  central  Java, 
in  the  districts  of  Djokjakarta  and  Soerakarta,  both  royal  lands  and  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  in  Bezoeki.  The  prices  obtained  for  these 
tobaccos  are,  however,  not  higher  than  the  average  prices  of  Java  tobac- 
eos  in  1870,  which  are  now  not  more  than  half  what  they  were  then. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  TOBACCO  PER  CAPITA  m  THB  NXTHBRLAND8. 

The  following  table  shows  for  four  successive  five-year  periods,  ending 
December  31, 1891,  the  average  annual  consumption,  both  in  the  aggre- 
gate and  per  capita,  of  tobacco  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the 
Netherlands  is  considerably  greater  than  in  any  other  country: 

Average  annual  ooneumptien  of  tohaooo. 


Tears. 


Pound». 
27, 904, 718 
28,368,074 

,^     - 88,M0,818 

UB-ttn SS,4ft7,67i 


Total 
qnantity. 


Qaantity 
per  capita. 


Foundt, 
7.47 
7.12 
7.91 
7.28 
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WORLD'S  MARKETS   FOR  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


According  to  the  estimate  of  F.  von  Jiiraschek,  in  the  XTeberRichl 
der  Weltwirtschaft,  the  average  annual  consumption  of  tobacco 
head  of  population  in  other  countries  for  the  x>^iod  1885  to  1889 
as  follows: 

Cotuumption  of  tobacco  per  capita. 


Country. 


Gernutny 

tJiiit«d  lUngdom 

Fniuoe 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium .\ 

Switzerland 

Denmark 


Founds. 


8.807 
1.477 
2. 372 
1.526 
8.818 
4.740 
4.630 
8.767 


Country. 


Sweden 

Portugal 

Norway 

Roumania ... 

Serria 

Kussia 

Greece 

United  Statot 


CINCHONA  (PERUVIAN  BARK). 

The  cultivation  of  cinchona,  or  peravian  bark,  in  Java  has  been  in  a 
bad  way  for  several  years.  The  price  of  t-his  product  on  the  European 
markets  (London  and  Amsterdam)  has  steadily  fallen,  so  much  so  that 
the  planters  are  raising  it  without  profit,  and  they  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  its  production.  In  1893  the  price  was  so  low  that  the 
majority  of  planters  were  unable  to  pay  expenses.  It  now  seems  prob- 
able that  plantations  that  work  without  sufficient  surplus  capital,  or 
produce  bark  of  inferior  quality,  or  whose  plants  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  full  maturity,  will  have  to  be  sacrificed.  Thus  much  capital  will  be 
lost  and  many  people  impoverished;  but  this  catastrophe  is  likely  to 
be  productive  of  good  in  the  end,  as  was  the  case  with  Sumatra  tobacco 
some  two  years  ago.  As  the  depreciation  of  cinchona  was  undoubtedly 
caused  by  overproduction,  and  the  Javan  product  is  generally  luach 
better  in  quality  than  that  of  Ceylon  or  British  India,  the  prosi)ects  are 
that  cinchona  culture  in  Java  will  thrive  anew  as  soon  as  the  supply 
has  been  reduced  to  the  world's  demand. 

The  overproduction  of  cinchona  was  the  result  of  its  introdaction  dnr- 
ing  the  middle  of  the  present  century  into  Dutch  and  afterwards  Bri^ 
ish  India.  The  high  prices  then  obtained  for  the  drug  in  both  colonies 
led  to  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  area  planted  to  cinchona,  particu- 
larly in  Ceylon. 

Planters  did  not  consider  whether  the  demand  for  it  in  the  raw  Rtate 
would  continue  to  increase  over  the  whole  world  in  a  degree  correspond- 
ing with  the  increase  in  production.  The  result  was  that  ever  since 
1880  there  has  been  overproduction,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
quinine  as  a  drug  has  been  ever  increasing  throughout  the  world.  In 
Ceylon  alone  the  production  rose  in  a  comparatively  short  time  from 
1,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  a  year  of  the  raw  material.  Since  then 
the  planters  in  this  island  have  restricted  the  area  under  cinchona,  so 
that  now  the  annual  product  does  not  amount  to  more  than  5,000,000 
pounds.    It  is  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  will  decreaae 
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rtin  more  and  finally  stop  altogether,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  object  of 
llie  planters  to  substitate  tea  calture  for  that  of  cinchoDa.  A  similar 
ledaction  of  area  has  recently  taken  place  in  British  India  and  other 
cinchona- prodacing  coautries.  No  snch  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  where  the  limitation  of  area  under  this  plant  in 
Ceylon  has  been  the  cause  of  further  extension  of  cinchona  plantations. 
The  large  percentage  of  sulphate  of  quinine  contained  in  the  bark 
obtained  from  these  islands  encouraged  planters  in  the  belief  that  their 
product  would  always  retain  a  high  price.  The  amount  of  cinchona 
imported  into  the  Netherlands  for  1893  was  valued  at  t68,717,000. 

SHIPPINa  AND  NAViaATION. 

The  principal  ports  of  the  Netherlands  are  as  follows:  Amsterdam, 
Delft,  Dordiecht,  Groningen,  Haarlem,  Holder,  Eotterdam,  Schiedam, 
SeuzeD,  Flushing,  and  Zaandam.  The  following  table  givevS  the  number 
and  tonnage  (in  English  measurement)  of  vessels  which  entered  and 
cleared  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893 : 

XKTSRED. 


With  cargoes. 

In  ballaat. 

Total. 

Yean. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Knm* 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Kam- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

1891 

8,802 
8,729 
8,619 

5,501,663 
5,732,488 
8,014,460 

563 
638 
660 

127,627 
201,010 
252,756 

0,866 
0,367 
0,178 

5,710,280 

lae 

5. 034. 407 

vm 

6, 267, 216 

CLEASED. 


V9i. 

im. 


6,799 
6,364 
6,302 


8,085,168 
8,488,851 
8,676,200 


8,463 
2,025 
2,678 


2,504,106 
2,422,617 
2,478,354 


0,262 
0.289 
9,070 


5. 689, 364 
5,911.468 
6.154,644 


The  total  number  of  Dutch  vessels  entered  in  1893  was  2,722,  with 
a  tonnage  of  1,835,136,  and  of  foreign  vessels  there  were  6,456,  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,432,080.  The  number  of  Dutch  vessels  cleared  was 
2,179,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,834,428,  and  of  foreign  vessels  there  were 
6,291,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,320,216. 

The  length  of  internal  navigable  water  (canals  excluded)  is  about 
3,000  miles,  and  the  total  extent  of  the  canals  is  1,907,170  miles. 

COMMEBCE. 

The  Netherlands  is  the  only  country,  outside  of  England,  where  the 
system  of  free  trade  has  found  an  earnest  and  complete  application.  The 
tariff  of  import  duties  is  a  purely  fiscal  one,  and  not  of  a  protectionist 
character.  The  duties  usually  amount  to  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  manufactured  articles,  and  nil  or  only  2^  per  cent  if  the  articles 
&re  used  for  the  industries  of  the  country.  No  of&cial  returns  are 
kept  of  the  value  of  the  general  trade,  but  only  the  weight  of  the 
goods. 
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world's  Markets  for  American  products. 


The  sngar  excise  alone  is  an  indirect  protection  of  the  beet-tmgar 
industry  and  the  sngar  refineries,  calculated  actually  at  aboat  $3,400,* 
000.  But  besides  this  there  is  in  the  Dutch  laws  on  public  taxation 
no  protection  to  agriculture  nor  to  commerce  and  industry.  Moreover^ 
the  abolition  of  all  local  excises,  as  also  of  the  Government  excises  cm 
roost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  been  a  step  in  the  direction  of  all^ 
viating  the  burdens  of  the  working  classes. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  history  of  Dutch  laws  on  taxation  ftr 
the  past  thirty-five  years  shows  a  constant  tendency  to  improve  the 
people's  food  as  well  as  to  take  away  the  impediments  to  free  trade. 


CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 


Import  duties,  eonformdbly  to  the  last  laws  modifying  the  same* 


Artiolea. 


Unit. 


Per^ 
.0482  pounds 


26.417  gallons. 
do 


R*te  of  dii^. 


$0,804. 
Speroentad 
Do. 


.do 


100  bottles 

100  receptacles. 
2.20402  pounds. 


Hectoliter  (26.417 

eiUons)  oontsln- 
g&O  per  cent  of 
sloohol  at  500  F. 


$1,206. 
L407. 

1.206. 

.201. 

.  ]0i>3. 
10.05. 

5  per  eent  ad  vaL 
$L407. 


Potato  meal,  prodacts  of,  not  specially  mentioned  a 

Crockery  ware :  b  e 

Porcelain  and  fiidenoa  of  aU  kinds,  not  specially  men- 
tioned, d 
Pottery,  oemmon,  of  earth  or  clay ;  f<vms  for  confection- 
ers, new  or  used. 

Clay  tobaooo  pipes 

Yinegar,  including  pyroUgneons  acid :  0 
Acetic  acid,  crystallised  and  liquid— 

Containing  leaa  than  100  grams  of  anhydrous  aoetio 
add  per  liter. 

Containing  106  grams  of  anhydrons  acetic  acid 

AH  ether  eontaining  more  aoid  are  dutiable  propor- 
tionately. 

Beer,  including  malt  extract 

Spring  water,  mineral  and  gaseous: 

In  bottles/ 

In  earthen  reoeptaoles 

Chocolate  prepared  with  sugar  (^ 

lA'raon  ana  orange  peels,  candied 

Alcoholic  liquors,  iuclndine,  in  addition  to  alcoholic  liquids 
obtained  by  distillation,  liqueurs,  bitters,  and  other  similar 
beverages;  sweet-smelling  watera,  Tarnishes,  and  other 
liquids  prepared  with  alcohol  (other  than  beverages),  con- 
taming  more  than  5  per  cent  of  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of 
590  F.  A 

a  All  farinaceous  preparations  not  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter  and 
intended  for  making  puddinffs,  etc.,  such  as  Liebig's  and  Viennese  pudding  llour,  culinary  flaar, 
sago,  tapioca,  maisena,  etc.  NevertheloM  articles  specially  used  sa  food  for  innnta  and  for  inraliiU, 
such  as  Mexican  flour,  Liebi^'s  Nahrung,  and  farinaceooa  food  for  infants,  which  do  not  eomtafai  aNX* 
than  10  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter,  are  included  under  Uie  head  of  revalenta  arabioa.  AH  ether 
farinaceous  preparations  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  sweetcming  matter  are  dutiable  aa  pastry, 
confeciiouery ,  and  sweetmeats.  (Decision  of  May  28,  1886.)  Arrowroot  Is  flree  of  daty.  (DecUaB  «> 
July  13,  1891.) 

5  Bricks  and  roofing  tiles  or  "pannes"  of  baked  clav  are  not  included  in  eroekery  ware.  (Dedskn 
of  October  7.  1883.) 

e Includes  pipes  of  cement.  (Decision  of  October  17.  1883.)  Square  tiles,  dried,  not  baked;  eiB- 
mon  SQuare  tiles  of  clay,  neither  ornamented  nor  varnished,  as  well  as  common  lyrioks  for  floois  or 
sidewalks,  are  exempt  from  dutv.    (Decisions  of  June  20,  1885,  October  21,  1886,  and  July  24,  IflM.) 

d  Small  articles  of  pottery  or  faience,  such  as  chimney  ornaments,  iukstands,  aah  traya,  and  thelftCb 
imported  together  with  other  similar  articles,  are  considered  as  small  wares. 

sPyrolienic  iron  and  pyrolignic  alumina  exclusively  intended  for  manufacturing  pnrpoaea,  rintpr 
and  pjrroligneous  acid  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  such  nroduots,  a<)  well  as  acetate  of  aoda  tfcl 
of  calcium  (unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  table  vinegar),  may  oe  imported  free  of  duty  under  cnsldBis 
control.  Vinegar  and  pyroligneous  acid  intended  to  be  employed  in  glassworks,  tanneriea,  and  far 
wool  dyeing  are  admitted  tnb  of  duty.    (Decisions  of  September  8,  18R(J,  and  April  18, 1888.) 

/When  imported  in  bottles  of  7. 4  quarts  and  more,  the  duty  is  4  cents  per  bottle. 

g  Cocoa  in  powder,  mixed  with  sugar  or  other  substances,  is  included  in  this  number.  rDeeisioo  of 
September  4, 1801.) 

A  The  quantity  of  distilled  liquids  is  calculated  after  reduction  to  the  strength  of  50  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  conformably  to  the  law  on  excise  duties.  The  excise  duty  is  levied  in  addition  to  the  impoct 
duty.  (See  table  of  excise  duties.)  Chloral  hydrate,  sulphuric  ether,  ohloroform,  aoetio  ether,  eol- 
lodion,  sweet  spirito  of  niter,  and  all  other  similar  products  manufactured  or  mixed  with  alcohol  sie 
dutiable  separately.  (See  said  products.)  Alcoholic  liquors  of  foreign  distillation,  naxported  sitov 
having  been  improved  in  a  distillery  of  the  Kingdom,  are  free  cf  import  dvtiea,  nrvvlM  bond  bt 
givenfor  their  reexportation.  ^^ 


Customs  tariff  of  the  Netherlands. 
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Import  dutim,  oonformdblg  to  the  latt  laws  modifying  ike  taiiM— Contmned. 


Articles. 


_  ndrit  and  all  liaaids  maoafactored  therefirom 

'  with  whiea  it  hjM  been  nuzed. 


Per— 
L  0567  quarts. 


€■— .tohooe  f«),  sbo«s  and  other  mannfactnres  of 
artideaof. 


sad  laatber  («m  Articles  free  of  duty) 
pcteiee,  sUna  prepared  with  the  wool. 


SaMleES*.  ahoeoiakers.'  and  tmnkmakers'  wares,  and  all 
oUnr  aiHelea  of  leatner  not  specially  classed. 


Wax,  apormaeeti,  or  com po^I  te 

■Bsaf  all  kinds,  not  inclndlnff  the  cheese  known  as  ''pie," 
{■ported  by  land. 


raoahoat,  table  mustard,  and  sanoes.  h  c 
and  oitran  jnioa. 


220. 462  pounds. 
220. 462  pounds. 


220.462  pounds... 
220.462  pounds... 


grsdmdcloTetf 


Bslrina.  dried,  BOt  specially  clsAsedd 

Tf  rfihis.  Maaik.  af  Bamos  er  DenJa 

and  flowers  thereof;  doves,  mace,  salTron, 


▼sail]a»  ***""«*^«"  and  other  spices,  s 


and  aU  other  kinds,  molasses,  or 


[9  per 
taUis- 


8kn  tsg  aoaklnf  porpca* 
Msr  sanfiliHiliia  Juices  not  containing  more  than  10 
Hd  mattar,  eoasistin|r  principally  of  crysti 
or  not  peaseosing  in  meir  liquid  state  a  saccha- 


•ricimesa  eroeedlnf  50  per  osnt.  / 

Gedrafc,  candied. 

Tahaeco,  in  ralla,lflaTea,aBdwidbkttenad  stems 

In  flatteoed  stems 

Catk  la  canota,  annll^  aadotiienriM  manufiustored 
GcBis 


....do 

26.417  gallons.. 
220.462  pounds. 
26.417  gallons.. 
230.462  poands . 

.....dii 

....do 

do 

do 

do 


Bate  of  duty. 


220.462  pounds 


220.462  pounds... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.4828. 

2.412. 
5  per  cent  ad  val. 

Do. 
$1,005. 

5  per  cent  ad  val. 
Do. 

91.206. 

5  per  cent  ad  tsL 

$2.01. 

10.06. 


.608. 
1.206. 
.804. 
1.206. 
.603. 
.402. 
.603. 
.1608. 
.402. 
.1005. 
5  per  cent  ad  ral. 

$2,412. 


1.206. 

.2814. 

.603. 
4.824. 
16.08. 


_^ ,  belta  of  eaoatohono,  leather,  or  eotton,  are  free  of  import  duty.    (Decision  of  Angust 

^  1888.)  Pipes  of  india  rubber  forming  part  of  industrial  or  agricultural  machines,  and  or  fire 
iagiBes,  may  be  imported  free  of  duty.  (Decision  of  July  11, 1888.)  Life-saying  apparatus  of  caout- 
tikoBc  or  gutta>percna  most  pay  aooording  to  the  component  material.  (Decision  of  August  1, 1801.) 
h  la  Tiitoa  of  article  5  of  the  law  of  August  29,  1886  (StaatsbLad,  No.  142),  the  import  duty  on  bia- 
oaiti  known  as  Snglish  biscuits  has  been  eetablished  by  royal  decree  of  Korember  20, 1 880  (Staatsblad, 
1^0. 180),  at  $2,211  per  220.462  pounds,  if  the  sugar  therein  contained  does  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  and 
att&ti?  if  the  same  exceeds  20  per  cant.  Biscuits  outwardly  ornamented  with  sugar,  fruits,  or  other 
,  or  which  are  prepared  with  liqneurs,  fruit  simp,  or  essence  of  fruits,  ranilla  or  other  aro- 


■>tia  iagiadiaBta  are  saljeet  to  the  doty  stipolated  in  the  tariff  schedule. 

•  InsliHttDg  esndensed  mflk  in  tfaas  or  oottles.  (Decision  of  November  13, 1882.)  AnchoTles,  codfish, 
m1bsb«  in  Jara,  SHudl  kegs,  boxes,  etc.,  and  other  lish  preserved  in  oil.  vinegar,  or  otherwise  prepared, 
Kr  as  psstry,  ete.  (Declskm  of  February  25, 1887.)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  packing  of  comestibles 
la ksnaetieally  sealed  tina  or  bottles  does  not  suffice  for  the  application  of  the  duty  of  $10.05  per 
^-Mi  poonda;  the  said  comestibles  must  be  prepared  and  preserved  in  order  to  be  included  in  No.  37. 
la  esM  of  donbl,  application  may  ba  made  to  the  minister  of  finance,  and,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
"■iBitter,  tlM  goods  may  be  deUvered  provided  bond  equal  to  the  highest  duty  be  given.  (Article  2 
«f  the  enstoms  law.)  Mustard  prepiued  with  vinegar,  but  not  with  capera,  eto.,  paya  as  vinegar. 
Q^idon  of  October  4, 1886,  Na.  0.) 

' Lsv of  Msreh  19, 1888  (see  Cnxrhnts).    (StaatobUid.  No.  50.) 

•VufliB  ia  olassed  in  this  number.  Saccharin,  also  known  as  benzoic  sulphlnide,  and  methy« 
■teeharin  pay  an  import  duty  af  6  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (Decisions  of  September  17, 1888,  and  Decern- 
W  18,1881) 

/KoJassea  and  other  saoeharlna  juioeo  must,  in  order  that  they  may  be  admitted  at  the  above- 
JMstioned  duty,  be  declsxed  on  importation  st  one  of  the  offices  or  plHces  of  discharge  specially 
ffgaated  for  the  dearanoe  of  raw  angar.  If  imported  in  any  other  manner  they  ahaU  be  aasini* 
ivcd to  melado  aad  taxed  aa  augar  oonformablv  to  the  law  on  exciHC  duties.  Molasses  and  other 
mwliMlue  Juices  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits  in  the  country  may  be  imported  free  of  duty 
pte  the  control  of  the  administeatiou.  Olncnse,  known  aa  maase,  as  well  as  caramel  sugar,  are  also 
wrtiabls  aa  simps.  (Article  17  of  the  law  of  July  20, 1884 ;  Staatsblad,  No.  147.)  Licorice  Juice  con- 
^^aisg  mora  than  10  per  cent  and  not  more  than  80  per  cent  of  saccharine  richness,  per  220.462  pounds, 
1^1);  eoatainiag  more  than  30  per  cent  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  aaccharlne  richness,  per 
jMtt  pounds,  $4.824 }  containing  more  than  60  per  cent  of  saccharine  richness,  $10.05.  The  saocna* 
naoriehiiesa  shall  ba  proved  by  chemical  analysis,  and  the  declarer  must  state  in  his  declaratioB  the 
fhoTo-iDentloiBed  proportions;  he  has,  however,  tne  right  to  have  these  proportions  established  at 
ni  sipeDsa  by  the  customs.  The  minister  of  finance  will  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  this 
^MKbil  analysis  ia  to  ba  effected.  (Decision  of  April  27, 1891.)  Colors  prepared  with  sugar  pay  ss 
^p,  i.  e.,  $2,412  per  220.462  pounds,  when  the  declaration  is  made  in  one  or  the  offices  or  places  of 
tiiebirve  spedsllv  deaignated  for  the  clearance  of  raw  sugar,  and  a  duty  of  $7,236  per  220.462 pounds 
*ktB  iM  dsolanMioa  if  made  alaawhsra.  Inulin  simp  ia  dutlabia  aa  simp.  CPecisJons  of  Ootobsr 
ll.lM,andAprn2,in5.) 
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Impart  dutie»,  conformably  to  the  last  law8  modifying  the  tame — Continued. 


Articl<^. 


Tea  a 

Vermicelli 


Meattb 

Of  all  kindfl  not  apeoially  claasifiod,  and  sausag 

Fresh  and  aal  ted 

Smoked  or  dried 

Mutton,  pork,  and  bacon :  o 

Saltied 

Bmoked  or  dried 

Preserved  in  hermetically  closed    tin  boxes 
Pastry,  etc.)*  d 

Meat,  game  (tM  Pastry,  etc.) 

Fruits,  all  fireah  or  dried  tree  fmits  not  specially  classed  < 

Salted  or  preserved  in  spirits,  vinegar,  or  brine 

Candied  with  simporsngar 

Preserved  in  hermetically  closed  tin  boxes 

Game  and  ponltry,  as  well  as  Yeniaon 


(•es 


Unik 


Per— 
220. 482  pounds. 

....do 

.....do 


.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


Bate  of  da^. 


220.462  pounds. 
do 


10.05. 
.904. 
.409L 


2.412. 
8.2ie. 

.402. 

.602Sl 
10.05. 

5  per  cent  ad  vaL 

Do. 
10  per  eent  ad  viL 
17.236. 
10.0ft. 

6  per  cent  ad  vaL 


a  A  tare  allowance  of  18  per  cent  on  the  common  cases  of  t«i  weighing  128  ponnda  or  nere,  and  tf 
26  per  cent  for  conimon  cases  weighing:  lees  than  128  pounds  is  allowed. 

6  Fresh  mutton  and  pork  are  not  included  in  this  number. 

c  By  dried  bacon  is  understood  that  which  generally  comes  from  America  and  which  la  air  dried. 
(Decision  of  December  15, 1805.)  By  royal  decree  of  August  14,  1888.  Staatsblad,  No.  21.  the  Impvt^ 
tion  and  transit  of  hogs,  of  ftresh  or  dried  pork,  of  nnmeltod  lard,  nails,  manuns  and  other  restdnei  m 
the  hos[  is  prohibited.  For  special  reasons  the  minister  of  the  interior,  in  concurrence  with  tits  nia* 
ister  of  finance,  is  authorized  to  grant  permission  to  import  the  above-mentioned  articles  pnivided 
that  certain  hygienic  measures  be  taken.  The  above  prohioitian  is,  however,  not  applicable  to  hogs  <afli 
exceeding  two)  and  to  meat  (6.6  pounds  or  less  per  person)  conveyed  on  boara  of  vessels  or  paste 
enteriufi:  the  Netherlands  and  destined  to  be  consumed  on  board,  on  condition  that  such  hoga  or  mmX 
be  not  discharged ;  nor  to  meat  (6.6  pounds  or  less  per  person)  which  travelers  carry  with  them  ftr 

Sersonal  consumption :  nor  to  salted  meat  afterwards  dried,  except  for  sansages,  for  which  an  officisi 
eclaration  is  necessary  proving  that  no  reason  exists  for  them  to  be  considered  iigozfova:  affta 
boiled  or  roasted  meat.  (Decisions  of  October  27  and  80, 1888.)  Pork  bristles  worked  for  bmahaaakMS 
are  not  included  in  this  prohibition. 


d  For  tins  weighing  4  pounds  and  over  the  duty  Is  $2,412  for  220.462  pounds. 

~  s,  wit'  "  "      '     ■ 

well  as  whole  or  cut-up  tomatoes  in  water,  but  not  preserved,  are  dutiable  at  5  p«r  cant 


<  Tomato  sauce. 


thout  seeds,  cooked  with  a'  small  quantity  of  salt,  in  whatever  reeeptades, 

ap  tomatoes  in  water,  but  not  preserved,  are  dutiable  at  5  p«r  cant  aa  vakn 

(Decision  of  August  15. 1890.) 


Exeiee  duties  levied  in  the  Netherlands  on  foreign  goods, 

Aleoholio  liquids. — This  heading  includes,  in  addition  to  liquids  not  mixed  with 
alcohol  obtained  by  distillation : 

Liqueurs,  bitters,  and  other  similar  distilled  beverages.  The  excise  duty  is  134.13 
per  26.417  gallons  containing  50  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  b9°  f* 
Excise  duty  on  liquids  of  greater  or  inferior  strength  is  calculated  according  to  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  they  contain.  (Articles  1  and  2  of  the  law  of  Jane  20, 1862, 
Staatsblad,  No.  62;  article  1  of  the  law  of  May  1, 1863,  Staatsblad,  No.  47;  article  1 
of  the  law  of  April  6,  1877,  Staatsblad,  No.  70;  article  1  of  the  law  of  July  20, 1884, 
Staatsblad,  No.  148;  law  of  December  31,  1885,  Staatsblad,  No.  262,  and  article  1  of 
the  law  of  December  23, 1886,  Staatsblad,  No.  223.) 

Sweetened  liqueurs  of  forei^  origin  are  considered  as  containing  75  per  cent  of 
alcohol.  This  will  apply  also  to  all  spirituous  beveroges  distilled  or  prepared  with 
distilled  liquids  imported  in  bottles  or  jars  of  a  capacity  less  than  2  quarts.  Shoald 
the  employees,  however,  ascertain  the  alcoholic  strength  to  be  superior,  the  excite 
duty  will  be  calculated  according  to  the  real  strength. 

Wine. — Under  this  heading  are  included  all  fermented  beverages,  with  or  withont 
dregs,  prepared  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  juice  or  extract  of  fresh  or  dried  grapes,  of 
onrrants,  and  of  other  fresh  or  dried  fruits.  Liquid  dregs  are  considered  as  wine. 
Unfermented  extracts  or  juice  of  fruits  which  can  be  need  for  manufacturing,  blend- 
ing, or  diluting  wine  are  also  considered  as  wine. 

The  excise  duty  is  $8,040  per  26.412  gallons.  When  the  wine  contains  more  thu 
21  per  cent  of  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  59^  F»,  the  excise  duty  on  alcoholic  liquidi 
must,  in  addition,  be  levied  on  the  surplus  alcohol.  (Articles  1  and  2  of  the  law  of 
July  20, 1870,  Staatsblad,  No.  127,  and  the  law  of  May  8, 1875,  Staatsblad,  No.  78.) 
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. — ^The  excise  datj  on  snj^ar,  in  lotkves,  dry  .tnd  white,  is  $10,854  per  220.462 
yonndB;  raw  sn^ar  is  taxed  according  to  its  saccharine  richness,  i.  e.,  according  to 
tte  pereentage  of  polarization  after  dedncting  double  the  percentage  of  glacose 
contained  therein  and  qnadmple  the  amonnt  of  ashes  remaining  after  cornhnscion 
and  alter  all  inaolnble  matters  have  been  discarded.  Fractions  of  1  per  cent  will  be 
ignored.  This  last  disposition  is  not  applicable  to  raw  sagar  of  a  richness  of  more 
than  99  per  cent. 

The  richnees  of  sugar  known  as  bastard  is  calculated  simply  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  polarization.  For  other  kinds^  the  excise  daty  per  220.462  pounds.  Is 
fixed  as  follows: 

Sefined  sagar  and  simihtf  kinds: 

s.  Candy,  first  class $12.80772 

Candy,  second  class 11.61378 

t.  Melis,  lamp,  and  other  refined  nugar  not  specially  classed 10. 854 

s.  Saw  sagar  of  a  richness  exceeding  99  per  cent 10.854 

d.  Saw  sagar  not  exceeding  99  per  cent  in  richness,  per  each  per  cent 

of  richness 10854 

&  Bastard,  according  to  the  richness,  per  each  per  cent  of  richness. . .        .  10854 
/.  Melado,  including  all  saccharine  juices;  sirups  and  molasses  con- 
taining more  than  10  per  cent  of  solid  sngar  crystallizable,  or  hav- 
ing, when  liquid,  a  saccharine  richness  exceeding  50  per  cent 7. 34454 

f .  Qlucose,  solid,  granular,  and  sngar  in  powder  obtained  from  feculss, 

with  the  exception  of  the  solid  sngar  known  as  rnass^ 7. 34454 

Owing  to  the  difference  between  the  saccharine  richness  and  the  practical  yield 
for  the  raw  sugar  mentioned  in  d,  a  reduction  of  1^  per  cent  will  be  allowed.  This 
Rflaction  will  also  be  granted  to  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar.  Decimal  fractions 
•ball  be  carried  out  to  tenths;  hundredths  less  than  five  shall  be  dropped;  if  more 
than  fiye,  the  number  of  tenths  is  to  be  increased  by  1. 
For  cane  sugar  the  reduction  will  be  2^  per  cent. 

Haw  and  bastard  sugar  on  importation  from  abroad,  on  withdrawal  from  a  bonded 
waiebonse,  as  well  as  on  leaving  a  native  factory  coming  under  the  stipulation  of 
srtiele  1  of  the  law  of  July  7,  1867,  is,  for  calculating  the  excise  duty  thereon,  con- 
tulsnd  to  be  of  a  saccharine  richness  of  at  least  65  per  cent ;  the  reductions  stipu- 
lated in  article  3,  for  raw  sngar,  will,  however,  be  allowed. 

If  on  the  examination  of  the  sugar  it  is  ascertained  that  it  is  mixed  with  foreign 
■abttances  in  order  to  render  impossible  the  examination  of  the  percentage,  such 
Mfar  shall  be  dutiable  at  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  interested  party  has,  how- 
ever, the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  commission  of  chemists,  whose  decision  will  be 
final. 

'Che  -stipnlation  of  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  not  applicable  when  relating  to 
the  drawback  of  excise  duties  allowed  on  exportation,  or  when  relating  to  ware- 
boosed  sugar. 

£icifle  duty  shall  be  levied  on  raw  or  bastard  sugars  imported  in  other  places  of 
diicbarge,  or  in  offices  other  than  those  specially  indicated,  as  if  such  sugars  were 
^  VLgsrs,  dry  and  white. 

METHOD  OF  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  sometimes 
ivv^  the  official  valae  of  goods.  For  goods  liable  to  an  ad  valorem 
import  duty  and  for  some  articles  duty  free,  the  importer  has  to  declare 
^^^  real  value  according  to  the  current  prices  of  the  day;  in  case  of 
disagreement,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  acquire  the  goods  at  the 
^^claced  value  increased  by  10, 11,  or  12  per  cent.    To  other  goods  the 
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ofBcial  values,  unchanged  since  1862,  are  applied.  Every  declarat 
of  imports  and  of  exports  is,  in  principle,  subject  to  verification,  but 
fact  only  those  relating  to  goods  subject  to  duty  are  checked, 
are  made  out  in  gross  weight,  in  net  weight  (with  deduction  of 
official  tare),  in  number  or  in  value,  according  to  the  nature  of 
case.  When  goods  are  imported  or  exported  by  river,  the  neighborin| 
country  is  always  regarded  as  the  country  of  origin  or  of  destinatiooj 
thus  imports  from  France  are  attributed  to  Belgium.  When  trans] 
is  by  sea,  generally  the  real  country  of  origin  is  given;  thus  Spanii 
wines  are  set  down  as  from  Spain,  unless  they  have  been  imported 
into  some  other  country,  in  which  case  they  are  attribated  to 
country. 

MERCANTILE  CREDn  AND  TRADE  SYSTEMS. 

Credit  is  considered  to  stimulate  trade  in  the  country,  but  in  trade  it' 
is  held  that  credit  must  be  judiciously  extended  when  it  is  asked,  and 
before  it  is  given  the  applicant  must  be  shown  to  have  a  good  moral 
character  and  the  necessary  qualifications  to  carry  out  the  basiness  or 
enterprise  in  which  credit  is  desired ;  in  many  cases  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  party  is  financially  responsible.  Importers  of  colonial  product* 
sell  almost  invariably  for  cash.  Wholesale  merchants  and  speculatois 
in  foreign  and  domestic  products  and  in  home  and  foreign  manufactures 
sell  freely  on  a  credit  of  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  months,  wither 
without  promissory  notes.  In  case  ^^  notes  ^  are  given  and  accepted  the 
seller  loses  his  right  to  reclaim  the  goods  if  still  in  possession  of  any 
buyer  who  within  thirty  days  thereafter  should  stop  payment  or  faU,  a 
right  which  otherwise  he  would  have.  Bourse  transactions,  dealing  in 
securities  of  every  description,  are  always  carried  on  the  exchanges  of 
Amsterdam  and  liotterdam  upon  the  cash  principle.  The  great  balk 
of  the  import  trade,  particularly  of  colonial  products,  as  well  as  most 
all  other  large  transactions,  are  carried  on  upon  the  principle  of  "lett« 
credit,"  which  effectually  i)revents  heavy  losses  being  sustained  on 
account  of  misplaced  confidence  in  dishonest  buyers  or  unfortunate 
traders.  Financial  and  commercial  institutions,  firms,  and  merctiants, 
having  once  acquired  and  enjoying  a  reputation  for  solidity  and 
morality,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  great  majority 
doing  business  in  the  country,  are  very  rarely  known  to  fail  or  become 
bankrupt. 

Failures  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  branches  of  the  retail  trade. 
The  amounts  of  liabilities  involved  and  the  losses  entailed  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  comparatively  insignificant.  Farm  products,  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  madder,  oils  and  petroleum,  etc.,  command  cash  returns.  Trans- 
actions on  speculation  for  the  future  delivery  of  any  such  article  always 
involve  cash  payments  at  time  of  its  delivery.  Operations  of  this 
description,  while  they  are  not  carried  on  here  very  extensively,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  in  the  article  of  rye,  so  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gin^  they  are  often  quite  extensive.    The  praotioa  fiy^ 
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that  all  breadstuffs  generally  commanded  cash  returns,  bat 
ItbiM  has  chang^ed  during  recent  years,  and  dealings  are  now  nsaally  on 
ifr  credit  of  from  two  to  three  months.  No  manufactured  goods  of  any 
Uod  command  absolute  cash  returns  or  payment  on  delivery.  The 
utire  business  is  done  on  an  agreed  credit  basis,  the  time  varying  from 
tbirty  .days  to  three  and  a  half  months. 

Circumspection  and  prudence  characterize  the  business  operations 
<rf  the  Dutch  merchants  and  men  of  affairs,  as  a  rule.  Hazardous  enter- 
prises of  any  kind  are  seldom  undertaken;  great  and  risky  speculations 
in  articles  of  commerce  are  but  very  rarely  ventured  upon,  and  thus  it 
is  explained  why  fortunes  once  acquired  are  not  often  or  readily  lost 
again. 

The  system  of  credit  as  now  established  in  the  country  is  well  suited 
to  the  country's  condition,  wants,  and  necessities;  it  operates  rather 
beneficially  than  otherwise,  and  as  a  generality  is  fairly  satisfactory  to 
the  thrifty  and  energetic  character  of  its.  people. 

HKTHOD  ON  THE  ROTTERDAM  BOURSE. 

No  cash  x^yment  is  required  either  at  or  before  delivery  of  goods. 
A  fortnight's  prompt  is  usually  allowed  before  the  goods  have  to  be 
taken  delivery  of^  and  then  payment  is  effected  either  by  cash  under  a 
discount  of  1  per  cent  or  by  a  three  and  a  half  months'  promissory 
note,  dating  from  the  date  of  the  sale,  in  the  seller's  option.  ISo 
deposit  is  ever  required  on  purchasing,  nor  is  rate  of  interest  allowed 
for  prepayment  before  prompt.  Beyond  the  discount  of  1  x>er  cent  for 
cash,  no  allowances  are  made  off  the  nominal  price  in  the  cases  of 
coffee,  pepi>er,  cocoa,  or  indigo. 

The  conditions  of  sale  of  sugar  are  as  follows: 

Java  sugars, — ^One  per  cent  is  first  added  to  gross  amount  of  invoice 
for  so-called  public  sale  charges,  and  then  1^  per  cent  is  deducted  for 
cash. 

Surinam  sugars. — One  and  one-third  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

Beet  sugars, — ^No  discount  whatever. 


FOREIGN   TRADE. 

According  to  the  statement  for  1893,  which  appeared  at  the  end  of 
1H94,  concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Netherlands,  the  exports 
Uid  imports  in  1893  amounted  to  $1,015,000,000,  of  which  amount 
1566,000,000  (55  per  cent)  were  imports  and  $449,000,000  (45  per  cent) 
sports.  If  the  $145,000,000  belonging  to  the  transit  trade  be  added 
to  the  above  figures  there  would  be  a  total  international  traffic  of 
11460,000,000,  which  gives  the  Netherlands  the  fifth  place  among  com- 
mercial nations,  i  e.,  after  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States, 
wid  France. 
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Compared  with  the  results  of  preceding  years  the  exports  and  im 
ports,  as  well  as  the  transit  trade,  show  an  increase  not  even  neax^ 
approached  by  the  commerce  of  any  other  country.  This  increaH 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  amounted  to  72  percent  for  theimports,  87  pa 
cent  for  the  exports,  and  for  the  transit  trade  160  i>er  cent. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  year  (1892),  the  imports  have  riseii 
about  9f  per  cent,  the  transit  trade  about  9  per  cent,  while  the  export 
trade  has  decreased  about  1^  per  cent. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  the  foUowhig 
articles:  Cereals,  flour,  peruvian  bark,  margarin,  cofl'ee,  coaJ,  copper, 
steel,  saltpeter,  hides,  pitch,  hemp,  and  woolen  yarn;  the  importation 
of  raw  sugar,  meat,  tallow,  drugs,  wool,  cotton  yarn,  iron,  and  iron 
ware  has  decreased. 

The  exportation  of  the  following  articles  shows  an  increase  as  com- 
pared with  1892:  Cereals  and  flour,  animals  for  slaughter,  coal,  salt- 
peter, copper,  pitch,  drugs,  hemp,  woolen  yarn,  manufactures,  paper, 
and  agricultural  and  industrial  implements;  while  the exi>orts  of  sugar, 
indigo,  margarin,  hides,  wood,  cotton  goods,  and  iron  have  decreased. 

The  general  commerce  of  the  iNetherlauds,  that  is,  the  total  quantity 
of  merchandise  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  country,  without 
regard  to  the  destination  of  imports  or  the  nature  of  exports,  is  stated 
in  weight,  the  values  of  the  goods  coming  under  this  head  not  being 
available. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  for  the  five-year  x>eriod  ending  December 
31, 1893,  the  summary  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  in 
thousands  of  pounds: 

Total  trade  (general  oomm&roe)» 


Ye:  ra. 


1889 
1890 
18»1 
1892 
1893 


Total 
imports. 


1,000  lb9. 
80,632,741 
S2, 214. 924 
86, 002, 306 
84, 636, 029 
36, 107, 546 


Total 
exports. 


1,000  Ibt. 

16,791,797 

18,294,655 

18, 998, 070 

19,860,917 

21,162,261 


Reexports. 


1,000  Utt. 
935,848 
1,032,291 
1,146.688 
1.877,912 
1.530.406 


Tnutfit 


1,000  tht. 
4,472.1^ 
5.259.0 
6,85&:m$ 
6.980.tfn 
6,841.S0i 


The  value  of  the  imports  for  consumption  and  the  exports  of  domes- 
tic or  nationalized  merchandise,  as  well  as  the  total  value  of  the  special 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 
1893,  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Total  trade  (special  commerce),^ 


Years. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1802 
1893 


Average  1889-1893. 


Imports. 


$500, 605, 511 
522,499, 
545. 185. 
516, 246, 353 
566, 806, 949 


530, 158, 813 


Sxporto. 


$439,819,581 
437, 187, 826 
458,470,187 
465. 840. 371 
488, 880. 409 


Total  tnds. 


448,039,675 


$940,425,0^ 
959.687,518 

1,003.606,750 
972. 086.7)4 

1,015.187,351 


978,1K.48B 


'  Specinl  c^rannMce  coinprisns  those  articles  which  are  imported  forconsmnptloQ,  ati<1  as  f  <•  H\fH>rlsaf 
home  produce  and  articles  that  have  been  nationalised  by  being  admitted  as  uuports  for  mrtinairtiwi 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relative  rank  which  each  country  holds 
;fr  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  as  regards  imports  for  consamp- 
;tion  and  the  exports  of  special  commerce: 


Imports. 
Coontiy. 

Great  Britain 

Proasia 

Java  and  other  Datch  Eaat  In 

diea. 
Bdgiam 

FnitM  Stat«>8 

Rn»»ia , 

British  India 

Smimanla 

Spain 

France 

Hambarg , 

Bolivia  and  Peru 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Argentina,  Paragoay,  aod  Uru 

bSS: 

Norway , 

Africa  (we9t  cooat) 

Italy 

Greece 

Other  ooon  tries 

Total 


Exports. 
Conntry. 

Pro  sfiia 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

Java  and  other  Datoh  East  In 
dies. 

United  Statea 

Hamborg 

France 

AArica  (east  coast) 

Italy 

RoHsia 

Norway i 

Denmark: 

Turkey , 

Dutch  Guiana 

Sweden 

Africa  (west  coast) 

Spain 

Portugal 

Australia 

Bremen 

other  countries 

Total 


1 
2 

3 


5 
6 
*! 
8 
9 
10 
11 

i: 

12 
14 
U 

U 

17 
U 
IS 


Value. 


$106,063«e72 

104,  Ml.  452 

77,584,808 

70,608,638 

62,333.542 

35,710,091 

21,480,111 

18.  X)9, 733 

10,182,584 

8,064.419 

7,037,051 

6, 300, 145 

4,560,509 

4,205,466 

8,357,397 

8.136,400 
2,773,154 
2,725.937 
2, 588. 578 
2,17H,924 
12, 931, 340 


566,806,949 


Value. 


$214,782,054 

103, 014, 968 

67,513,523 

22,971.412 

8,745,611 
6,238,449 
4,011,396 
3.033,487 
2,421,584 
2,360.629 
2,227,4111 
1,796,263 
1,490,086 
1,272,085 
1,263,852 

963.084 
679,827 
553,944 
533, 202 
477.  280 
1, 280. 249 


448,480,409 


DCPOBTS. 

The  imx>ort8  for  1893,  as  shown  above,  represented  a  valne  of  $506,- 
000,000.    The  principal  articles  were  as  follows: 

Cereob. — ^Bussia's  share  in  the  importation  of  cereals  has  not  been 

80  prominent  as  Id  former  years.     As  regards  wheat,  it  should  be 

stated  that  oat  of  a  total  of  $35,000,000  worth  only  $4,000,000  came 

from  that  country.    The  United  States  supplied  $14,300,000  worth  and 

Boumania  $7,000,000.    Rye:  Total  imports,  $10,350,000;  Russia,  at  the 

head,  supplied  $3,800,000;  then  follows  Roumauia,  with  $2,600,000. 

Barley:  Total  imports,  $10,000,000;  Russia  supplied  more  than  one-half 

of  the  import,  viz,  $5,500,000;  .the  remainder  was  divided  among  other 

ooantries.    Oats,  $5,400,000,  and  maize,  $8,200,000,  of  which  Roumania, 

^th  12,300,000  and  $4,400,000,  respectively,  supplied  the  largest  quan- 

^ty.   Smaller  quantities  were  supplied  by  Belgium  and  the  United 

States.    The  latter  supplied  $9,200,000  worth  of  wheat  flour  out  of  a 

total  of  $13,100,000.    The  rest  came  from  Prussia  and  Belgium.    Rye 

flour,  13,600,000,  came  principally  from  Prussia.    Rice,  $18,500,000;  the 

Wgest  ])ortion,  $11,700,000,  came  from  British  India.     The  import 

from  Java  was  small  in  proiK)rtion.    The  total  importation  of  cereals 

^  figured  at  $109,100,000.     Among  seeds,  flaxseed   tai^es  the  first 

place.   Out  of  $10,900,000  worth,  almost  half  came  from  British  India; 

Reunited  States  supplied  $1,800,000  and  Russia  $2,400,000  worth. 

IhugM, — ^Peruvian  bark  comes  first  with  an  import  value  of  $68,700,- 
W.  This  came  principally  fvom  the  Dutch  Indies,  viz,  $58,100,000; 
^  ^t  ^me  from  British  India. 
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Meats. — ^The  imports  reached  the  valae  of  $800,000,  lialf  of  whie  i 
came  from  Belgium. 

Textiles.— Gottonj  raw,  $1,800,000  worth  came  from  Great  Britaii  | 
$1,600,000  from  the  XTnited  States;  $1,400,000  from  Prussia.  Oottni 
yarn,  almost  the  entire  import,  viz,  $10,300,000  worth,  came  from  Gresl 
Britain.  Of  cotton  goods  the  largest  part,  $2,300,000,  came  from  6re«l 
Britain;  the  rest,  $1,000,000,  from  Prussia.  Of  raw  wool,  also, 
largest  x>ortion  was  obtained  from  Great  Britain,  $10,100,000 }  the 
may  be  said  of  woolen  yarns,  of  which  $5,200,000  worth  was  imported. 
Great  Britain  is  almost  the  only  scarce  of  snpply.  Flax,  $1,600,000^ 
came  from  Belgium.  The  total  imports  of  materials  relatlD^  to  the 
textile  industry,  including  both  raw  materials  and  manufactares, 
amounted  to  $48,*J00,000,  of  which  $17,700,000  was  raw  material; 
$21,700,000  yarn,  and  $8,800,000  tissues. 

Colonial  wares. — Gofifee,  $14,100,000,  came   principally  from    Java 
and    from    Brazil.    Sugar,    $14,100,000;    $7,800,000   from     Bel^'ojii, 
$3,000,000  from  Prussia,  and  $2,200,000  from  Hamburg.     Tobacco, 
$7,800,000,  from  Java  and  the  United  States.     Petroleum,  $3,600,MX^  | 
principally  from  the  United  States. 

Coal. — ^The  total  imports,  nearly  $17,900,000,  came  from  Prussia 

Metals  and  7netallie  wares. — Principally  from  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Belgium.    The  United  States  and  Spain  supplied  quantities  of  \ 
copper;   tin  was  obtained  from   the  Dutch  East  India  possessions,    i 
The  import  value  of  iron  and  iron  ware  was  $33,000,000;  copper  »Dd 
copper  ware,  $20,500,000;   steel  and  steel  ware,  $18,100,000;  tin  and 
tin  ware,  $6,200,000. 

Wood. — Wood  for  shipbuilding  and  lumber  was  imported  from 
Sweden,  Korway,  Prussia,  and  Eussia.  The  total  import  amounted  to 
$14,100,000. 

The  importation  of  the  eleven  following  articles  amounted  in  value 
to  one-half  of  the  entire  import  trade:  Wheat,  $34,600,000;  rice, 
$18,500,000;  peruvian  bark,  $68,700,000;  cotton,  $20,700,000;  coffee, 
$14,100,000;  sugar,  $14,100,000 ;  coal,  $17,900,000 ;  iron  and  iron  ware, 
$33,000,000;  copper  and  copper  ware,  $20,500,000;  steel  and  ated 
ware,  $18,100,000;  wood,  $14,100,000;  total,  $274,300,000. 

EXPORTS. 

As  above  stated,  the  export  trade  for  1893  amounted  to  $449,000,000. 
The  principal  articles  were  as  follows: 

Cereals. — ^The  export  in  cereals  was  directed  almost  entirely  toward 
Prussia.  Wheat,  $24,100,000;  rye,  $4,500,000;  barley,  $5,600,000; 
maize,  $4,000,000 ;  oats,  $4,900.000— all  went  to  Prussia.  Rice,  $5,000,- 
000,  chiefly  to  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.  Prussia  also  took 
most  of  the  wheat  flour,  $1,900,000,  and  the  rye  flour,  $2,000,000.  The 
total  export  in  cereals  was  $58,700,000, 
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Bntier. — 90,200,000.  The  export  of  butter  has  fallen  off  during  the 
last  few  years.  Oreat  Britain  took  the  largest  part,  nearly  three-quar- 
ters, aud  Belgium  the  rest. 

Cheese, — $4,200,000.  The  chief  consumers  were  Great  Britain  and 
Belgium. 

AninuUg  for  slaitgkter. — $4,400,000.    Belgium  received  the  largest 
disire;  then  followed  Prussia. 
JfeA.—f  2,600,000;  mostly  went  to  Prussia. 

Brugg. — ^Among  drugs  and  dyes,  peruvian  bark  took  the  first  place, 
l&i,a0O,O0O;  over  $40,200,000  worth  went  to  Prussia,  the  rest  to  Great 
Britain;  indigo,  $2,300,000,  also  went  chiefly  to  Prussia. 

Seeds. — ^Prussia  took  nearly  all  the  cabbage  and  rape  s&ed,  $1,100,000, 
and  Imseed,  $2,500,000. 

Colonial  wares. — ^The  exx>ortof  coffee  amounted  to  $8,000,000;  sugar, 
118,100,000;  tobacco,  $1,700,000.  Prussia  took  most  of  the  coffee,  and 
Great  Britain  received  almost  all  the  sugar. 

Textile  materials.— Ra,w  cotton,  $3,700,000,  and  cotton  yarn,  $4,200,000, 
went  mostly  to  Prussia.  Cotton  goods,  $  14,500,000,  wen  t  to  Java.  Raw 
wool,  $11,600,000,  went  mostly  to  Belgium,  while  Prussia  got  nearly 
all  the  woolen  yarn,  $5,000,000.  The  export  in  hemp,  $1,900,000,  was 
divided  between  Belgium  and  Prussia. 

Metals  and  metal  wares.— Rskw  iron,  $6,800,000,  Prussia  $4,600,000  and 
Belgium  $1,300,000;  iron  wares,  $16,600,000,  Great  Britain  $8,000,000, 
Batch  East  Indies  $2,500,000,  and  Prussia  $1,800,000;  raw  copper, 
116,100,000,  Prussia  $15,900,000;  copper  wares,  $1,900,000,  Belgium 
$1,000,000  and  Prussia  $500,000;  steel  and  steel  wares,  $8,000,000, 
Great  Britain  $3,200,000,  East  Coast  of  Afiica  $2,000,000,  and  Prussia 
11,200,000;  tin,  $4,900,000,  Prussia  $3,300,000  and  Belgium  $500,000; 
erode  lead,  $200,000,  Belgium ;  leaden  wares,  $500,000,  Great  Britain 
^OOO  and  Prussia  $100,000. 

The  exports  of  the  following  seven  articles  constituted  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  export  trade:  Wheat,  $24,100,000;  peruvian  bark,  $54,300,000; 
sugar,  $18,100,000;  cotton  and  its  manufactures,  $22,400,000;  wool  and 
its  manafactures,  $16,600,000;  iron  and  iron  wares,  $23,400,000;  copper 
and  copper  wares,  $18,000,000;  total,  $176,900,000. 

The  following  two  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  commercial  sta- 
tistics of  the  Kingdom  of  the  ^Netherlands,  show  the  share  of  the 
United  States  (both  in  value  and  in  percentages)  in  the  total  special 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  live-year  period  1889-1893: 

3817— No,  6 3 
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Share  of  the  United  States  in  the  total  importe  and  exports  of  the  Netherlander^ 

A.— IMPORTS  (SPECIAL  COMHEBCE). 


Year. 


1880 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1893 


Annanl  average  for  five  years. 


Total 
imports. 


$500, 60S,  511 
522, 409, 002 
545, 135, 563 
516, 246, 353 
566, 306, 040 


530,158.813 


Imports  from  tte 
United  Sute*. 


Yalae. 


$30,571,180 
30,573,402 
37. 1S6.  72S 
69,844,008 
62,333,542 


P^roeal 

of  totaL 


6L] 

7.6 

6.8 

1L6 

1L6 


45.908,171 


6LT 


>  OfScial  statistics  for  1804  are  not  yet  available. 
B.— EXPORTS  (SPECIAL  COMMERCE). 


Year. 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Annual  average  for  five  years 


Total 
exports. 


$439,819,581 
437,187,826 
458, 470, 187 
455, 840, 371 
448,880,409 


448,030,675 


£zport«for  tbeUaited 
States. 


Value. 


$8,009,067 
0,530.2::0 
8.316.166 
0.358,903 
8,745.611 


8,072,003 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


2 
2.2 

Lb 
2.1 


The  share  of  the  J^etherlands  in  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  (both  in  values  and  percentages)  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1894,  as  compared  with  a  five-year  average,  is  presented  in  tlie 
two  tables  appended,  the  figures  in  which  were  obtained  from  the  state^ 
ments  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department: 

Share  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  total  eommeroe  of  the  United  States, 

A.— EXPORTS. 


Total 

exports  from 

the  United 

States. 

Exporta  to  Ketlier- 
lands. 

Value. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Tear  cnilinsr  June  30, 1894 

$892, 140. 572 
0112,478,082 

$43. 570. 312 
34,553,052 

4.» 

Annual  average  for  iive*year  period  ending  Jane  30, 1894 

S.SS 

B.— IMPORTS. 


Total 

Importa  into 

tlie  United 

States. 

Imports  from  Vethtf" 
lauds. 

• 

Value. 

Per  »nt 
of  iotaL 

Year  ending  Jnne  30. 1894 

$054,004,622 
796, 6M.  922 

$10,690,070 
13,695,627 

1.0 

Annual  average  for  five-year  period  ending  June  80, 1894 

L71 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OP  TRADE  BETWEEN   THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 
States  for  the  calendar  year  1893,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  were  Peru- 
vian bark,  sugar,  hair,  coffee,  and  iron.    The  total  value  of  merchandise 
shipped  to  the  United  States  during  that  year  was  estimated  in  the 
commercial  statistics  of  the  Netherlands  at  $8,745,611.  The  same  source 
gives  the  value  of  imports  into  the  Netherlands  from  the  United  States 
for  1893  at  $62,333,542,  tlie  six  principal  items  being  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
^pper,  margarin,  petroleum,  and  maize.    Two  tabular  statements  are 
appended  to  show  the  value  of  twenty  articles  of  merchandise  that 
occupy  the  highest  rank  In  the  list  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Statfss. 

/■pertf  and  ezporU  ofarUoUt  l^etween  the  United  States  and  the  Nethei^lands  far  I89S,  in 

the  order  of  their  total  value. 


Crier. 


3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

U 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
18 


oporto  firom  the  TTDited  States  into  the 
Netherlands. 


Artidea. 


1    Wheat. 

3    Wheat  floor 


Copper 

Margarin.. 
Petroleum 
Miise 


CoHoo, 

Lard 

Turpentine 

Oacake 

Gold,  eoin 

Cotton-ae^'d  oil 

Tobaooo,  leaf  and  stem . 
Oato 


Stosage  eaaingB  . . 

Hempseed 

Resin 

Timber,  nnaaived 
Tfanber,  sawed — 


Value. 


Exports  ftom  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 

States. 


Articles. 


$14,23«.084 

9,181.226 

7, 338, 145 

6.880,885 

3,337,816 

2,707,472 

1,712,788 

1,553,326 

1,542.542 

1, 196.  391 

1,187,090 

1, 004, 790 

015, 334 

865,323 

817, 128 

772,271 
717, 216 
683,824 
535, 171 
530,883 


PeruTian  hark 

Hair,  raw 

Sugar,  raw 

Sugar,  refined 

Coffee 

Iron,  pig 

Tin,  raw 

Dyestuffs,  raw 

Trees,  plants,  bulbs,  ctu 

Kam 

Wfre,iron 

Drugs,  not  elsewliero  specified. . . 

Cheese 

Cliemicals 

Stone,   ground   or    biokcn,    and 
cement. 

Vegetables,  preserrod 

Cacao '. 

India  rubber,  vulcanized 

Wheat 

Hides  and  skins,  dried 

* 


Value. 


$3,565,354 
471, 618 
449,894 
360,543 
337, 362 
297.204 
237, 190 
237, 146 
214,531 
213.  r.85 
2U5,  8H7 
160,  HAS 
153.704 
117, 185 
104, 158 

104,  044 

101).  242 

9S.  457 

97.5C9 

95, 711 


The  following  tables,  showing  the  sources  from  which  the  Dutch 
people  have  supplied  their  demand  during  the  years  181)1,  1892,  and 
1893,  have  been  compiled  from  the  official  tables  published  by  the 
department  of  finances  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  must 
be  onderstood  that  Holland  is  to  some  degree  a  way  station  for  the 
transit  of  goods  to  continental  Europe,  and  that  a  part  of  the  in*^^- 
chaiidise  given  in  these  tables  as  imported  for  consumption  is  later  on 
sent  across  the  frontier  and  thus  ax)pears  again  in  the  statement  of  the 
special  export  trade: 
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WORLD'S   MARKETS   FOR   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  consumption  into  ike  Kether 
lands,  by  countries,  for  the  three  calendar  years  1891,  1892,  and  189S, 


WHEAT. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Belgi  am 

Brazil 

Canada 

British  India 

Great  Britain 

Hambure 

Mecklenburg 

Prussia 

Rio  de  la  Plata  (Buenos  Ay  res,  etc.) . 

Roumania 

Bussia 

Turkey 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


119,494,458 

1, 944, 182 

505,470 

29,993,687 

7, 070, 618 

6, 640, 271 


31, 642. 674 

5,  541,  5U0 

73, 400, 080 

351, 634, 058 

12, 240, 710 

101, 428, 692 

2, 356, 275 


13.350,636 

32,374,196 

5.468.180 

6,372,450 

2,325,000 

24. 2*29, 358 

7, 930, 913 

121,810.284 

69,391,255 

8,366,400 

293, 76],  509 

150,100 


743,892,675 
$38,875,800 


660,233,952 
$34,503,800 


58.837,119 


5,MS,ltf 

8.30,969 


4,8S3.60i 

82.  200,  Mi 

58,072,113 

134,53(1.283 

78,ao4,2n 

5.«9,107 

272. 406.  IM 

100, 09» 


e6i,oM.eoi 

034,57at- 


RYE. 


Belgium 

Canada 

France  

Great  Britain... 

Hamburg 

Mecklenburg — 

Prussia 

Roumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

ITnited  States  . . . 
Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  value 


28,025,898 

18,608,500 

2.001,554 

1,271,493 

1,  HI,  347 


2.440,034 

60, 231, 214 

321, 495, 970 

15, 990, 309 

24.184,280 

1,559,250 


466, 019, 849 
$16,893,200 


I 


19,055. 

2,858, 
792, 
147, 

8,148. 

5,009. 
25,892, 
47, 438. 
28,498. 
16,960, 
35,181, 

2,176, 


662 
007 
435 
767 
345 
800 
628 
627 
126 
926 
451 
310 


192, 560, 083 
$6,966,800 


BARLEY. 


1,802.4«0 

8.0Q6.3W 

53,7»€L7» 

70. 45U.  021 

IOS.006.6tt 

22.019,306 

1.133,3a 

21,  r- 


287,585.534 
$10,404,899 


Belgium 

Deiiinnrk 

Canada  

France 

Greece 

Great  Britain 
Hamburg . 


Austria-Hungary 


Prussia  ... 

Roumania 

RuHHia 

Turkey 

United  States.. 
Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


12, 624, 402 

2,006,387 

701,750 

6,602,821 


828,670 

2,139,712 

10, 890. 274 

11.244,769 

62, 434, 863 

116, 97H,  057 

4,943,642 


1, 137, 485 


221.477,732 
$7, 122,  700 


6, 151, 803 


219,000  ! 
1,996,923  < 


900,135 

568,198 

9, 554. 5U 

15,255.587 

82,664.722 

104.672,790 

12,939,980 

1, 273. 163 

3,010,105 


189. 207, 040 
$6,084,900 


8,576.Sn 
109 


1,810.00 

eo3.(n9 

1,591.  ITS 
14.595,030 
23.84(1,357 
55, 143.908 

20.734.730 
837.961 
647.  m 


311,887.989 
$10,030,»l 


MAIZE  (INDIAN  CORN), 


Belgium 

Canada  

Great  Hritain 

Rio  do  la  Plata  (BuenoH  Ayn>H.  etc.) . 

Roumania '. 

Rusftin 

Turkey 

ITnited  Statos 

Other  conntn'pH 


Total 

Total  value 


43,638,389 

1,762,550 
49H.  010 

2, 378, 5M)0 
42,915.056 
18. 608, 794 

1,280.000 
44,115,515 

1,591.111 


156. 878. 325 
$4,099,200 


41,147.316 
1, 134, 135 

'16,142,930 

38, 482. 872 

12, 244. 400 

600,000 

174,452,840 

15.709 


278, 220. 277 
$7, 260, 900 


25. 633.  TIB 

7.294.190 

4I.S3S 


106,125.755 
7.6J6.4S8 
4.485,432 

103. 613.451) 
43.078 


316. 885. 754 

$8,281,500 


nCPOBTS   OP   AGEICULTURAL   PRODUCTS. 
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of  mgrUmUwttl  otul  other  products  entered  for  home  ooneumption  into  the  Nether- 
lands, etc, — Cootinaed. 

OATS. 
[Qnantliiea  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  esob.] 


Oonntiy. 

1801. 

1892. 

1898. 

I^Tchm - 

6,243,078 

321. 700 

12, 326, 801 

1, 570. 169 
78,233,780 

7,842,038 

410,  rJ5 

7, 787, 249 

7,977,976 

6,716,040 

8, 190. 140 

623,050 

876,320 

2, 788. 328 

Omw44. ,    , 

3, 523, 520 

Pnmiia .                   a        .........        

21, 052, 310 

B^vBania ......                                 

70, 646, 324 

SttMla 

31.647.807 

TvkcT ^ V. 

11. 900, 482 

Toit^d  Statos 

301,200 
579,204 

25, 408, 216 

Ocher  rflq-ptflfM , 

1, 153, 139 

Total 

99,575.932 
13,202,400 

33,925,048 
$1,091,010 

168, 120, 216 

Tirtal  Taloe 

$5,406,700 

BUCKWHEAT. 


Bd^an 


BlBbOTf . 


Vmittd  Scatcff 
Oiksr  eoantrif 


TMal 

Total  Tafoe! 


918,367 

2,725,280 

21,131.977 


6,778,238 
1,201,725 
1,047,951 


32, 803. 538 
$1,450,600 


1,684,698 
2, 855. 239 
2. 360, 372 


2,272,000 

18, 017, 331 

213.448 


27, 412, 088 
$1, 212, 200 


667, 200 
1, 687, 300 

320. 400 

939, 087 
3, 330. 8:r2 
6, 137, 75(1 

250,  702 


13, 233, 337 
$585,200 


BICB.  SHELLED,  AND  PADDY. 


Belgiain. 


CUaa 

Coc^taChiua 

Bridrii  India 

Bridsh  Stxaito  Settlements. 

Ottst  Britain 

BsaVarf 

<lt|wa 

pQtcb  East  Indies 


^uted  State*.. 
Otber  countries 


Totsl 

IstalTaiae. 


6,992,239 
1,192,627 


76, 281, 883 
14, 6a'),  405 
4, 130, 346 
1, 800, 525 
8,937,320 
20,041,272 
1,497,282 


27,800 


186, 590, 199 
$16,862,200 


2, 677, 809 

781, 647 

5, 737, 575 

3,623,850 

81, 735, 073 

12, 072, 800 

1, 866, 580 

1, 017,  695 

5, 157, 050 

10, 760, 130 

202.897 


28,450 


125.661,016 
$15, 154, 800 


2,  744, 333 
1, 153,  730 


7,  \m,  225 

06, 078, 866 

11, 067, 329 

257, 142 

772,  223 

12, 576, 000 

20, 746, 410 

46,  o:» 

59,  OUO 

68,915 


154,134,111 
$18, 588, 600 


WHEAT  PL0X7B. 


fielliiiB. 


^naot 

§'*st  Britain 

H««bo» 

lWy...f. 

^witris-Hnngary 

ProMtt 

Kasisaiiia 

t  riled  Suteii.... 
^^(wooantries.. 


Total 

iMalTalne. 


18, 


5, 


26, 

1, 
37, 


702,809 
178,000 
170,000 
223,886 
993.199 
236,812 
66,300 
043,590 
540,500 
150, 303 
165, 074 


90,470,473 
$10,910,700 


18,401,312 

314, 096 

198 

821,814 

2, 992, 252 


10,000 
14, 582, 465 


66, 564, 065 
164, 327 


103,851,429 
$12,524,600 


14, 102, 553 

622, 207 

225 

105,420 

1, 424,  526 

287, 700 

121, 226 

15, 700, 520 


76, 129, 568 
54,500 


108. 548, 445 
$13, 001, 000 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  ogriGultural  and  other  producU  entered  for  home  conenmpUon  into  tk^  Nether* 

lande,  etc. — CoDtinaed. 

RYE  FLOXJR. 

[Qnantities  in  kilograms  of  3.20462  poimds  eaeh.] 


Country. 


Belgium 

Bremen 

Franc© 

Great  Britain.. 

Hamburg 

PmsBia 

Bussla , 

ITnitedStAteR... 
Other  countries 


Total 

Total  Taine. 


1891. 


457,609 
551,443 


60,010 

12,060,913 

24,756,309 

2,137.319 


249.725 


40,282,478 
^858,000 


1882. 


206,309 

617,350 

500 

212,561 

4,116,677 
13,381.948 


35 


18,568,440 
$3,243,000 


1893. 


168.73* 
1,2311 89 

10S.Mi 

IS8 

4.000.90 

S-Sni 


100.  OUO 


301,941,965 

$3, 731.  ON 


POTATO  PLOUB. 


Belgium 

Bi*einen 

Great  BriUiu 
Hamburg  .... 

Prusaia 

Denmark 


Total 

Total  value. 


28,818 

30,000 

87.387 

727,057 

4,229,273 


5,062.034 
$609,800 


81,044 

200 

80,741 

299,637 

4,666,500 

2,600 


5,070,722 
86U,S00 


12.299  ; 

1.90  i 

154.2*7  ! 
12,17i.3« 


12,377,057 
$1.492.7» 


BICB  FLOUR. 


Belgium 

Grt-at  Britain... 

Italy 

United  States... 
Other  countries . 


Total 

Total  value. 


742,470 
4,376,896 
1,279,626 


1,465,752 


7,864,743 
$948,600 


877,950 
705.090 
1, 7U2. 232 
826,085 
620,71^7 


4.232,144 
$510,400 


LOfaSSi 

2.823.M 

1.744.575 

207.000 

391.464 


6.175.S7 
$744,700 


STARCH. 


Belgium 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  value. 


458.283 

1,169.211 

8,057,654 

1,621.704 

65,469 


6,372.381 
$768,500 


760,333 

532.809 

8.478,676 

2,080,906 

72.607 


6,925,333 
$835,200 


597.TB6 

7,306,3tf 

2.SE».2!M 

96.20 


11,301,431 

$1.: 


PBASE  AKD  LBirriLS. 


Belgium 

Canada 

Great  Britain... 

PruBAia 

Russia 

UritedStMtes... 
0th  ar  countries. 


Total 

Total  valao. 


741. 135 
6, 187. 000 

624,875 

7.741.547 

18,751,212 


188.031 


34,227,800 
$1,370,000 


1,261,000 
5,648,397 
348, 844 
2.228.270 
740.074 
478.921 
124,663 


10.840,050 
$485,800 


416,  to 

8.80G.25I 

84,SS0 

6.795.00 

4,38S,1M 

313. 6TS 

116. 9il 


14,814,ei 


mPOBTS   OF   AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS. 
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Maoris  ofagrumUmxU  and  other  products  entered  for  home  consumption  iitto  the  Xethcr- 

lands,  etc. — Contiuued. 

BEAKS  AND  YBTCHBS. 
[QmuititiM  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Conntiy. 


BdsiBm 
rt  Bi 
iborg 


Turkey 


1891. 


1, 
1, 

e, 
11, 

2. 


621,211 
840,085 
644,850 
15.050 
905.800 
4:t6, 707 
127,600 
728,535 
834.728 
124.046 


Totel 

TofealYslue. 


25,.768,522 
1880,600 


1892. 


002,145 
707,404 
125.841 
417,500 
3,966,503 
8,439,416 
452.  OtM) 
620,395 
623,000 
220,981 


10,384,275 
1854,800 


1893. 


438,120 

23, 226 

100. 531 

116.500 

85U,  430 

5, 525. 008 

107, 500 

265.240 

662,065 

89,766 


8,079,286 
$270, 100 


TY6BTABLES.  FSESH  AND  DRIED,  NOT  ELSEWHERE  SPECIFIED. 


Belidam 

Gmt  Britain 


Tbtwl 

Total  Tahw. 


988,904 

700,220 

336,578 

64,060 

44,076 


2,133,833 
$267,300 


2,222,528 

1,698,535 

487,362 

235 

58,451 


4.467.111 
$539, 700 


1.800,597 

1,834.007 

60i>,  751 

39,580 

58,335 


4,242,270 
$511,600 


HAY. 


BdKiam. 
Canada.. 
IKorvay , 


United  States  .. 
Ottier  omintiiee 


Total 
Total 


1,281,556 


822,176 


61 


1,603,783 
$6,400 


1,366,591 


442,675 
1,750 


80 


1,811,096 
$7,300 


STRAW. 


8,433,210 

11,500 

67.989 

176, 024 

77,026 

786,406 

3,471 


4,556.524 
$18,300 


"Sip  inn  .....,,„, 

Pmssla 

Other  eoontiies. 


Ttotal 

Total  TRlne. 


2,220,639 

1,773,719 

16,000 


4.010.418 
$193,500 


2,045,094 

8,64H,191 

6,543 


5, 609, 828 
$275, 000 


1, 626, 136 

931,549 

13,197 


2, 570. 881 
$124,000 


FRUITS  PRESERVED  IN  SIRUP  OR  SUGAR. 


'CIBOS 


Usited  SUtes . . 
^ASH  oonatrleo 


Total 

TotslTalne. 


630 
1,170 
6,426 


726 


733 
802 

2,620 
74 

1,108 


7, 952 
$8,400 


5,427 
$4,400 


997 
1,035 
6,244 


774 


0,050 
$7,300 


FRUITS,  SALTED,  OR  PRESERVED  IN  BRANDT,  VINEGAR,  OR  BRINE. 

[Values  in  florins  of  $0,402  each.] 


IViBca 

^Tsst  Britain . . . 
Ottsr  eonntiles. 


Total 

Total  Talae. 


4,601 
2.716 
7,142 


4.802 
2,747 
4,687 


14,350 
$5,800 


12,n36 
$4,000 


2.023 
2,374 
2.020 


6,417 
$2,600 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS- 


Tmporia  of  agricultural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  eomeumption  into  ikm  AelftoH 

lande,  etc, — Contiuaed.  ' 

FRUITS  [OF  T£££S]  FRESH  OB  DRIED,  NOT  SPECIALLY  MENTIOKSO. 

[Yalaes  in  florins  of  $0,402  each.] 


Belginm 

France  

Great  Britain  ... 

Itoly 

Prussia 

UiiitedStat«8... 
Other  countries  . 

Total 

Total  value 


111,  065 

149,208 

«r7,3« 

114. 706 

46.706 

h\.m 

251,719 

303,231 

asi.t« 

108, 815 

141.017 

132  9i 

105,572 

57,555 

4S.I7 

315.900 

218.695 

140. « 

116, 186 

116.726 

47.363 

1,127,863 

1,033.138 

7R5.»0i 

$453,400 

$415,300 

491C00II 

ALL  OTHER  FRXJITS,  FRESH  OR  DRIED. 
[Quantities  iu  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

• 

1892. 

18KL 

Belgiaro 

2,229 
61,160 

72,757 
84,117 

1.019 

Great  Britoiu 

4.m 

United  States 

18.571 

Other  countries 

9.212 

27.785 

l,Otf 

Total 

72.601 
$7,000 

184.650 
$18,600 

25400 

Total  yalue 

$2.6M 

PR17NBS. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

ls92. 

1893. 

Fmnco 

195,379 
118,676 

18,548 

643,875 

14 

26,976 

101,600 
67,871 
14,370 

445,167 

528.566 

Ilarabare 

36.  )0 

Austria 

71.4*1 

Prussia 

489,0:4 

United  States 

1.127 

Other  oouu  tries - 

44,290 

67,2J9 

Total 

1,003,468 
$100,900 

663.358 
$66,700 

1.193,611 

Total  value 

$120,000 

FIOS. 


Belgium 

Portugal 

Turkey  

Other  count rius. 


Totol 

Total  value. 


860,316 

624,310 

84.947 

126.004 


1,105,667 
$120,200 


418,031 
737.206 
112,977 
261.298 


1,529,512 
$153, 700 


613.812 

721 794 

102, 4» 

82,  Mi 


1,521.686 
$133. 0» 


RAISINS. 


Belgium 

Groiit  Brituiu  ... 

Hamburg 

Spain 

Turkey 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  value. 


72,785 

271,373 

154,407 

99,733 

1,916,954 

6 

20,156 


2.686,413 
$203,900 


143,137 

123.229 

51,678 

185,750 

2.491.367 


82,800 


2,877.961 
$289,400 


60.681 
50.063 

m4a 

9,4« 
2,438.«» 


17,101 


2.7S4.6» 
$2S».tM 


IMPORTS   OF   AOBICULTUBAL   PBODUCTa 
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\h^tori»of  agricultural  and  other  prodneU  entered  far  home  eoneamptum  into  the  Nether- 
lands, etc. — Continued. 

GXTBRAKTS. 
[Qiuuitities  in  kflograms  of  $2.20462  poondi  eaeh.] 


Britain 

ban _ . 

r 


Total 

Total  Talae. 


1,500,008 

6,851.411 

79.164 

60,206 

04,707 

5,028 

762 


8,582,064 
$1,036,200 


424,870 

0,178.003 

60,726 


1,360 

13,405 

237 


6.670,510 
$805,600 


ALMOXDS. 


Brcttics 


Gnece  .     ..   . 
Gxtst  Britain. 


Italy 

?niwia  . 


foain... 
Torkej. 


64,158 

2,070 

87,101 


216,347 
50,833 

349,173 
7,585 
1,113 
8,700 


42,881 
205,576 


133,785 

5,991 

217,635 

62 

989 

21,444 

2,300 


Tntal 

Total  Taloc. 


777,089 
$218,700 


630,103 
$177,300 


CANDIED  CITRON  KIND. 


Yraace 

Itdy 

Uniied  8utes  . . 
OtLar  eonntiioa 


19,904 
445,841 


Trtal 

Total  Talnc. 


13,664 


479,409 
$154,200 


23,515 

676,069 

501 

15,029 


714, 204 
$229,700 


724,608 

9,040,008 

240,442 

80,577 


61,  < 
7.389 


10,162,812 
$1,225,600 


60,743 

127 

105,707 

1,104 

193,017 

81,686 

532.336 

12.073 

1,470 

8,703 


9>I5,966 

$280,300 


112,206 

865,381 

4,167 

12,960 


994,723 
$320,000 


PEANUTS  AND  IVORY  NUTS. 


Africa,  east  roaat. . 
Afrka.weat  coast. 

Belghini 

TnacA ..... 

Gnat  Britain 

Haiibarr ....  . 

i^«g»r..^ 


^ta~ 
Unit 


^nited  States . . 


Tirtal 

Total  yalue 


5,013,713 
0,777,810 
177, 019 
775,818 
2. 187, 348 
800, 587 
224,534 
170,250 


81 


19, 158, 016 
$1,540,300 


1, 091, 512 

17, 544, 628 

172, 750 

197, 045 

1,039, 7]  3 

37,841 

94.610 

150, 087 

38 

31,067 


21,200,191 
$1, 190, 500 


2, 101, 655 
19,576,065 


228,654 

2,781,667 

692, 743 


86,8X6 
23. 472 
83,181 


25.477.323 
$1,433,900 


HOPS. 


^Wft 

S»«»l  Britain.. 
\iiite4  Statea! 


Total 

Total  Taine. 


282, 038 


10, 641 
1,256,902 


1, 549, 581 
$811,600 


382,504 


39,573 
1, 310, 362 


1,732,489 
$348,200 


89G.  021 

50 

242, 708 

744, 508 

17,600 


1, 400. 086 
$281,600 
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world's   markets    for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  consumption  into  ike  Ktikt 

lands,  etc, — Continued. 

RAW  SUGAR. 

[QaontitiM  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Belgium 

IJremcn 

Great  Britain  .  - 

Hanilnire 

MecklenDurg  ... 

Pnisein 

Unitca  States  . . 
Other  countries 


1891. 


50, 049. 054 

1,218. 8  i5 

959. 596 

2,40h,7?6 

911,597 

35,996,788 


640.  G42 


Total 

Total  valuo. 


92,183,698 
$12,970,200 


1892. 


45, 637. 140 

2,883.6:» 

1,0GS),8S2 

16,217.497 

4.9U2.591 

44,352,845 

24 

894,602 


115.9(».220 
$16,316,700 


1803. 


55.S75UJ 

1,««^( 


15.' 

5.581.1 

20.939^] 


572,1 


100,  ]«. 
$14,  W7, 


TOBACGO  IN  ROLLS  AND  LEAP  (AMERICA  N). 


Belgium 

Rrehieu, 

PruBsia* 

United  States  ... 
Other  countries  . 

Total 

Total  valuo 


1, 301, 641 

633, 150 

1,305,422 

4,981.930 

773,622 


957.006 
817. 168 
966.763 
4,564,138 
576,008 


9, 085. 765 
$1, 826, 200 


7,881.765 
$1,584,200 


851,4 

i,a4i.< 


4,B3.i 
•7, 


7,795, 

41,  s«. 


TOBACGO  IN  ROLLS  AND  LEAF  (EUROPEAN). 


Belgium 

Franco , 

Greece 

Prussia 

Unitcil  States... 
Other  countries. 

Total 

Total  value 


121, 181 

62,798 

167, 724 

560,525 

43 

69,417 


73.262 

41.952 

153,619 

897,632 


09,600 


071,688 
$195,300 


1.235.966 
$248,400 


51, 2M 
156. 3» 

iso,5ir 

760,  Sl» 


85.141 


i,2oa.eM 

$341, 90» 


TOBACCO  IN  ROLLS  AND  LEAF  (JAVA). 


Britinh  Straits  Settlements 

Dutch  Etmi  Indies 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


727,71? 

3, 779. 777 

1,727 

178, 611 


4,687,827 
$942,200 


628.549 

2, 970. 235 

801 

218,197 


3,817,782 
$767,400 


0Bi.SS7 

8  802.491 

1.991 

151,6:9 


4.5^613 
$917,706 


TOBACCO  IN  ROLL  AND  LEAF,  ALL  OTHERS. 


Bel  gium 

Brt-men 

British  India 

British  Straits  Settlenionts 

France 

Great  Britain 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

Turkey 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  ralue 


424.532 

192,332 

125, 300 

101.  G08 

132. 175 

707,728 

82.453 

212,491 

673, 276 

115,385 

33,962 

39,255 

262,072 

188,223 

164,593 

173.539 

118.392 

365,823 

101,317 

830,312 

550,675 

14,674 

87,740 

71.838 

342.438 

374.103 

116. 519 

196,915 

300.017 

85:?.  o:^ 

121 3S 

191, 47S 

1.245, 678 

55.379 

10,915 

2.090,497 
$640,800 

2,380,007 
$478,400 

3.801,913 

$7M,2» 

IMPORTS  OF  AOETCULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 
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amd  other  products  entered  for  home  consumption  into  the  Nether' 
lands,  etc. — Continned* 

CIGARS. 
[Qnantitieii  m  kilograns  of  2.20462  ponDds  eMh.] 


CANARY  SEED. 


Coantry. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Mffinn 

4,770 
4.286 
3,783 
7,134 
6,850 
1,457 
6,221 
967 

5,496 
6,054 
5,136 
6,714 
7.145 

6,678* 

856 

4.494 

BmI  Britaial..//.ll'.!!l'.'!!'//////.'."'..i! !...!.!."'!*'.. 

6,746 
4,864 

Kvalmrjc 

6,182 

7,508 

63 

6,858 

918 

XsMift 

Taitcd  StafeA 

Otber  roontries ^ 

Total 

35,468 
$57,000 

37.079 
161,100 

37,633 

Total  valno  ... .                   

$60,500 

Statco 


120, 612 
2,682 


490,466 
'  30,' 796 


Totad 

Total  Talao 


653, 556 
$30,800 


24,282 
8,700 
2,500 

44,236 


24,101 


98,918 
$5,500 


182. 116 
22H.  553 
862.410 
1, 823, 814 
10.820 
32G,  180 


3.442.002 
$103, 800 


HXJSTARD  SEED. 


Gnak  Britain  .. 

Italy 

^ramuL 

Roamaaia 

Roaaia 

raHefiStoVea'' 
Other  ooaatiies 


Total 

Total  valao 


6,786 


263,220 

200,04)0 

58.471 


8,706 


537.183 
$32,400 


147,006 
181, 820 
168.017 


41, 552 


5:{8, 095 
$32,500 


20,728 
248, 122 
172,  GU4 


62.014 

5,  517 

72,639 


591.524 
$35,700 


HS&IP  SEED. 
[Qoaiititiee  in  hectoliters  of  2.8377  bushels.] 


Suftu 

TSttitcd  Stairs   . 
OUMreoautrles 


Total 

Total  Tdlue. 


8,592 
18.  549 
83,856 

1,517 


112,514 
$271,400 


11,483 

8,300 

187, 264 

34,922 


241,969 
$583,600 


32. 178 

3.  508 

297, 353 

2. 13:i 


335. 172 
$8U8, 400 


RAPE  SEED  AND  ALL  OTHER  OIL  SEEDS  NOT  ELSEWHERE  SPECIFIED. 


Miflnm 

l&niiihiDfHa.... 

GfettBrilam 

Jiwsis 

Boanania 

■^iTker 

Waited  States... 
Oikar  eoontries. 


TMal 

Total  Talao. 


168,333 

6,640 

62,838 

134, 213 

105,803 

28,138 

2 

72,862 


678,019 
$2,482,400 


107, 540 

39, 678 

67,605 

44,031 

72, 375 

3, 072 

1,076 

104,723 


441,069 
$1,801,800 


57,092 

199, 100 

85,351 

91.014 

23,  467 

142, 311 

178 

87,419 


68^.827 
$2, 945, 100 
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world's   markets   for   AifERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


ImporU  of  agricultural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  eoneumptiim  into  ths  Nethm^^ 

lands,  etc, — Cootinued. 

LIN8SKD. 

[Qnantities  in  heotolitera  of  2.8877  boBhela.] 


Conn  try. 


Belglam 

Britinh  India... 

Great  Britain 

PrngAia 

Russia 

United  Staton... 
Other  countries. 

Total 

Total  yalue 


1891. 


295,509 

887.872 

88,320 

80,646 

1,290.080 

153,778 

55,317 


2,846,523 
09,535.800 


1892. 


71,846 
640,410 
182,215 
130.00 
830.828 
304,710 

61,1 


2,111,217 
17,072,600 


1,546.7« 

71  ai 


S11,3H 
40,691 


3,250,001 
610,017,1 


ONION   SEED  AND  ALL  OTHER  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
[Qnantitiea  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


HAlfriiim         .............•....••..•.•••.••••••••••••»••••••• 

160,449 
141,289 

146,156 
72,610 

us^Tn 

PruAftia 

6».1«« 

Russia   

»,im 

United  StateM        ^ 

12,000 
90,430 

4,373 
8.962 

8.  ON 

Othdr  couiitrifin .•..••••••• •••.• 

40.  Ml 

Total 

404,118 
.    $162,400 

232,000 
993,300 

352.  Sa9 

Total  value  ..... 

$141,709 

GRASS  SEED. 


Great  Britain... 

Prussia 

United  States. . . 
Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  value. 


Belgium 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

United  Statcrt. . . 
Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  yaluo. 


1,130.989 

461, 512 

40.538 

87,564 


1,670,593 
$201,600 


1,232,888 

618.050 

78,147 

818,860 


2,248,864 
$871,100 


CLOVER  AND  SPURRT  SEED. 


183,790 
212, 242 
687,626 
263,542 
87,636 


1,274,736 
$220,800 


214.848 
100,560 
827,237 
179.187 
187,225 


1,458,558 
$252,100 


1,936,  Itf 

145.216 
67.30 


ZeM.tt» 
$251, 4« 


132  913 

122.153 
096.407 
755  39 

137.  ( 


2.134.303 
6369,010 


Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain . . . 

Prussia 

United  States . . 
Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


COTTON,  RAW. 


4,233,216 
94,484 
8,682,624 
6,876.813 
10,200,023 
1,317,908 


80,395,967 
$7,331,500 


8,416,066 
613.604 
6,897,543 
6,005,258 
8.030,184 
2,009.676 


26,882,319 
$6,484,000 


COTTONSEED  OIL. 


6,174.4tf 
265,550 
7.634.9M 
6.621T16 
6,439,«$ 
298.363 


26,419,331 
$6,372,309 


Belgium 

France 

Great  BriUiin... 
United  Stateii . . 
Other  oonntrica 


Total 

Total  raluo. 


886,396 
254,946 


6,064,827 
60,600 


606.066 

6,361 

868.136 

10,916.402 

61.664 


6,636,200 
$800,800 


12,347,506 
$1,480,100 


193. 771 
647. 8B5 

8,697.30? 

7,569,833 
161,077 


12,186.879 
$1,470,100 
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»rto  of  mgriomltttral  and  other  products  entered  for  hom^o  eoneumption  into  the  Nether^ 

lande,  ete, — CoDtinaed. 

OIL  CAKE.1 

[QnantitleA  in  kilograms  of  2.20463  pounds  oaoh.]  , 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

9,281,800 
696,123 
231,718 
153,771 

21,408,177 
560.536 

10, 134, 278 
343,850 

6,973,097 

661,803 

1,452,658 

714, 907 

17, 970, 380 

66,000 

18, 83:{,  360 

546,033 

5,567,053 
579,725 
571,409 

mSmh 

nm%  iMfJtfa         , .                  

^Uh  V.Mm±  Tn<)i^s _ , 

505,117 

» 

13, 004.  663 

^g^^ 

415, 210 

Waited  States 

49.215.974 

thffT  eouBtrMv 

206, 919 

1 

Total 

42,808,843 
$1, 032, 500 

47,219,198 
$1,138,0C0 

70, 157, 036 

Total  TalnA 

1892, 200 

HEMP,  RAW,  UNHATCHELED. 


Gtcat  Britain. 


llilv 


■rKoy 

Tutei  States... 
OUmt  eeimtries. 


Tdtal 

ToUlTaloe. 


15, 
2, 


99,654 

42,665 

562,235 

41,413 

26f289 

472, 113 

229,788 


15,710 
5,430 


54,676 
116,267 
14, 500, 447 
133, 617 
190, 149 
1,972,179 
132. 388 
520,000 


200 


18,405,197 
$2,974,000 


17, 709, 023 
$2,847,800 


203,926 

10,303 

17, 987,  437 

128.097 

180,  28i 

1,818,311 

189, 824 

1, 022 

33,408 

609 


20, 560, 241 
$3, 300, 100 


HOUSES  ^D  COLTS. 


Mnria 

BeljgiaB 

BHfiaii  Straits  Settleincuta. 
FhuMe 

Great  Btitain 

PrasMla 


taitad  States 


Ttotal 

Total  value. 


Number. 

2 
2,131 

1 

2 
3,126 
2,804 

2 


Number. 

Number. 

2,123 

1,735 

3, 371 
3,024 

4,  378 

2,090 

1 

2 

8 

8,  520 
$670, 700 


8.  HI  2 
$091.  7U0 


ila  QooBootlaai  with  the  foregoing  tables  it  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to  allnde  to  the  basiness  which 
■  BOW  beiair  expl<rited  by  the  American  Oil  Company  of  New  York  for  the  storage  in  the  city  of 
Iftttsrilim  and  the  forwarding  of  its  products  of  cotton-seed  oil,  seedcake,  and  otlier  analogous  pfod- 
*^  Gidded  by  its  experience  in  matter  of  tanlc  steamers  for  petroleum  it  has  been  decided  to  employ 
wMns means  of  transport  for  cotton-seed  oil,  a  considerable  saving  being  thereby  effected  in  the 
fwfes  far  loading  and  aischarging,  coupled  with  cheaper  rates  of  freight,  while  the  co.st  of  storing 
ia  tanks  is  likewise  lower  and  the  manipulation  is  simpler  than  is  the  case  of  oil  in  barrels. 

Oviag  to  the  TOiy  fkrorable  geographical  position  of  Rotterdam  as  a  continental  port  whence  Ger- 
fnyuid  the  other  countries  ot  Kurope  can  be  reached  at  low  freights,  coupled  with  groat  facilities 
wjeMebef  all  sices  to  load  and  dischsrge  there,  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company  decided  toestab- 
wa  tbeir  ohief  European  oiBce  in  that  city  and  a  plot  of  ground  was  bought  from  the  town  autborl- 
HMOS  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer,  where  sereral  tanlcs  have  been  built  and  also  a  factory  for  themanu- 
wore  of  seedcake  and  flour,  together  with  the  necessary  pumping  and  other  machinery. 
J^udinc  stages  bare  been  erected  by  the  local  authorities,  nearly  the  wliole  cost  of  which  will  be 
^^yedBv  them,  while  the  railway  oompanies  have  arranged  to  oonneot  the  works  with  the  main 


a^  wsgo«is  and  tank  lighters  are  being  oonstruoted  for  the  delivery  of  the  oil  to  consumers,  and 
^■M  latter  are  preparing  storage  tanks  for  their  own  use. 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  coMiimpiion  into  the  Netki 

lauds,  etc, — ^Coutinued. 

CATTLE  OF  ALL  KDSiDB  FOB  SLAXJGHTBB. 


* 

Country. 

1881. 

1882. 

1893. 

G  rea  t  Britain 

Number. 

Number. 

4 

Dutch  iilaat  Indies 

41 

17 

5 

37 
20 

sh 

Belciiun 

Prussia -- 

Wt 

Total 

63 
$1,845 

57 
•1.773 

4t 

Total  value 

•L.3S1 

SWINB. 


BAltriam ...... .... 

Number, 
2 

1 
10 

Number.           Num 
2    

Aer. 

Curacao 

I         — : 

Groat  Britain 

10 
2  1 

s 

Ham  burs 

Guiana 

3 

1 
7 

1 
1 

Dutcli  East  Indies 

PruBsia - 

0 ; 

s 

Riodela  Plata 

Sweden 

' 

1*"  '  ■ 

Total 

26 
•208 

20 
•161 

8 

Total  value 

|6i 

SHESP  AND  LAMBS. 


Great  Britain 

Number. 
8 
3 
1 

Number. 

Number. 

• 

Dutch  East  Indies 

PfUBHiA .  .  T  .  .  - ,  .  .  .  r  ,  ^  T 

Total 

7 
•28 

< 

Total  value 

$14 

GAME  AND  POULTRY. 
[Yalnes  in  florins  of  $0,402  each.] 


Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Prussia 

United  States... 
Other  couD  trios.. 

Total 

Total  value 


MUTTON*  AND  PORK.  FRESH. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

Belirinm............ .. 

2,206 

■ 

2,817 

3,741 

• 

Total  value 

$400 

•400 

•600 

1  The  meat  trade  in  Holland.— Mutton,  either  fresh  or  froson,  may  be  imporied  into  HoUaad 
free  of  duty,  provided  it  bo  ncconipanied  by  a  certificate  of  health  and  that  concession  for  adjoiaaita 
(which  is  readily  frranted)  has  been  obtained  from  the  Dutch  Government.  This  ooaceeaMD  x>alecs  to 
large  packagCH  only,  as  crates,  barrels,  or  loose. 

In  salted  condition  mutton  may  be  imported  without  certificate  of  health  or  oonoeaaion  for  admis- 
sion, but  it  payH  a  duty  of  1  florin  ($0,402)  per  100  kilonrams.  The  same  applies  to  beef,  fVeah  or  salted, 
with  the  execution  olT  the  duty,  which  Ia  6  florins  ($2,412)  per  100  kilograms,  or  1.1  centa  per  pound. 
For  beef,  smoked  or  dried,  the  duty  is  8  florins  ($3,216)  jier  100  kilograms,  or  1.5  oenta  per  pound.  The 
duty  on  canned  mutton  and  beef  is,  1  to  2  pound  cans,  25  florins  per  100  kilograms  =  4.5  oenta  per 
puund ;  4, 6,  and  14  pound  cans,  6  florins  per  100  kilograms  =  l.l  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  fat  stock  wt^ro  brin;;iiig  in  the  Amsterdam  market  in  January  last  were  the  following: 
Cattle,  from  10  to  13  cents  per  pouuti;  calves,  from  15  to  17  cents  per  pound;  sheep,  from 9  to  lOeeots 
per  pound;  pigs,  IVom  0  to  7  cents  per  pound. 


IMPORTS  OF   AGBICULTtJBAL  PEODUCT8. 
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of  agricultural  and  other -products  entered  for  home  consumpiUm  into  the  Ntlher- 

lande,  eto.— Coutinaed. 

MUTTON  ATSTD  PORK,  SALTED. 

[Qaaotities  in  kilograma  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 


Countrj. 


Belgiuiu...... ... 

'    QRait  Britsbi . . . . 

VvttA  States... 
I    HAar  eoontfie*. 


Total  Tslna. 


1891. 


20,621 

40,920 

69,909 

479 


131, 920 
121.200 


1892. 


7,882 
86,385 
24, 4SI5 

8,254 


122,016 
$19,600 


ld03. 


40.094 

68,872 

28,857 

1,407 


139  290 
$23,400 


miTTON,  POHK,  AND  BACON,  SMOKED  OB  DRIED. 


Be^™ 

Gnax  Britain, 
r&itcd  Statoi 


Total 

Total  value. 


2,794,540 

2, 148, 537 

8,665,835 

81. 175 


8,690,087 
$2, 096, 100 


3,820,101 

2, 746, 583 

2,822,079 

04,204 


9.452.967 
$2, 280, 100 


1,079.053 

1,382,215 

689. 779 

44, 725 


3,195,772 
$770,800 


MEAT  OF  ALL  SORTS  KOT  SPECIALLY  NAMED,  FRESH  AND  SALTED. 


Bdglaai 

Gnat  Britain... 

^nuaia 

raited  8tat«8... 
Otkar  eoantriea. 


Total 

Total  Tilae. 


21,273 
124,106 

16,383 
149,458 

10,406 


321, 025 
$51,700 


83,647 

83,926 

1,229 

166,799 

14,901 


300,  502 
$48,300 


MEAT.  NOT  ELSEWHERE  SPECIFIED.  SMOKED  OR  DRIED. 


46,083 

30,7:^9 

1,033 

188.  oa2 

20,279 


286, 166 
$40,000 


W^am 

GTcaft  Britain. 


TTiited  States... 
Oitat  ooontriea. 


TMal 

Total  Talac. 


22,287 

98 

25,630 

584 

2,430 


26,005 
33, 841 
19,  980 
20,365 
6,069 


51,029 
$12,300 


106. 260 
$25,600 


66.G76 
4,227 

15,  407 
4. 201 
4,401 


85,152 
$20, 500 


HIDES  AND  SKINS,  DRIED.^ 


Bslgjan 

^waUa,  Scmidor.  and  Venezuela 

^•h  Straiu  Settlemenu 

rnmtt 

gwtt  Britain 

Haabnrf 

^teh  Bast  Indies 

&-::;:::::::::::::::::: 

Biodelapiata    

Twkay 

S*Wstot« 

ounrcouiuies 


ToUl 

Total  value. 


4, 
3, 


259,621 
6,430 
154.306 
251,616 
676,867 
229.  621 
307, 848 

71,041, 
350, 570 

78, 316 


88,118 
72,688 


9, 497.  942 
$3,818,200 


1,048,795 

17, 385 

87,713 

363, 950 

6, 340,  328 

182. 400 

2, 827,  H93 

125, 8l»7 

447,291 


1,015 
49,720 
27,865 


10, 520, 252 
$4, 229, 200 


1  Not  including  those  of  sboep,  lambs,  bares,  rabbita,  and  seals. 


1,981.430 

151.254 

20.006 

206,  228 

5, 620,  550 

175. 027 

8,289.156 

240. 050 

767, 281 

177, 960 

131,050 

80,497 

81, 531 


12, 980, 020 
$5, 218, 000 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  4igrioultural  and  other  products  ivteredfor  home  consumption  into  the  Neikei^l 

landSf  etc. — Continued. 

HIDBS  AND  SKINS.  SALTED.> 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20162  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Belgiom 

France  

Great  Britain 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

Kio  do  la  PlatA  (Buenos  Ayres,  etc.) 

United  States 

OUier  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1801. 


3,540,785 
583,872 
371,692 
208,741 
536, 372 
278. 556 
374,921 
01,041 


5,r83.980 
$1,683,900 


1892. 


2.476,436 
886,203 
570,564 
100,334 
465.544 


103,837 
115. 912 


4,707,82a 
$1,324,600 


>Not  including  those  of  sheep,  lambs,  hares,  rabbits,  and  seals. 

LARD. 


1893. 


2.685^ 

m^ 

tti. 

]». 

l^OBft. 

42,319; 

41.364. 
117,  SM 

4.384,4« 

$1,2S,M 


Belgium 

Caiwda 

France 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 

Total 

Total  value 


2,050,018 

450,000 

807,775 

1,900.904 

260,949 

140.221 

13, 110, 210 

5,397 


18,720,374 
$3,011,200 


1,556,929 

130,506 

54,574 

2,780.077 

33,484 

36,050 

14,284,927 


18,856,547 
$3,0X2,100 


1,446.  Mi 

""&m 

2,Sli.2ai 

100,566 

35,01 

9.502.fi2l 

4.518 


14,063.19 

$2;25a.T» 


TALLOW  AND  GREASE. 


Australia 

Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain  . . . 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

RuMsia 

United  suites... 
Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  value 


124,984 

2,241.800 

1, 678, 872 

17, 486, 077 

74,200 

504.117 

56,300 

18,522,051 

74,764 


40, 764, 065 
$5,080,000 


756,003 

2, 512. 2::8 

1,376,013 

20, 606, 029 

120,145 

458,084 

55.086 

11,348,395 

204,745 


37, 437. 338 
$4,665,500 


2.219»a 
l,7ia7U 

501,  tfl 
23.50S.I61 

313,515 

2L12i 

1,366  M 

1X7.60 


31,006.980 

$3.86iOtt 


STEARIN, 


Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain . . . 
United  Stat vM... 
Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  value. 


770,887 

598,415 

13,257 

400,904 

7,176 


1, 790, 630 
$863,800 


213,519 
780,450 


541,649 
3,184 


l,.'»:i8.811 
$284,600 


181173 
63«L4I8 
167,fiff 

lh9» 


1,23,175 


SAUSAGE  CASINGS. 


Belgium 

Bremen 

France 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

Russia 

United  States 
Sweden 


Total 

Total  value 


43,328 


72,674 

1,298.050 

108,170 

34,251 

10, 922 

1,114,898 

2,212 


2,684,005 
$1, 618, 500 


12,783 


23,492 

991, 719 

115,502 

1,098 

980 

l,461.r31 


2,607,903 
$1,576,800 


11,  IN 

2,  aw 

13.351 

1.34«.(» 

15i7« 

37,» 


1,290,715 


2,847,739 
$1,717,2N 


nfTOBTS   OP   AQRICIILTUBAL   PRODUCTS. 
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Jmp9rl8  of  agricultural  and  other  producta  entered  for  home  eonaumption  into  the  Nether- 

landa,  etc, — Cou tinned. 

MARQAJIIN,  RAW. 

[QoaDtitiei}  in  kilograms  of  2.2U462  pounclB  each.] 


Country. 


0fMt  Britain 


Uaited  Stales 


Total  Talne. 


1891. 


3,717,207 

2,603,4&5 

5,920,290 

11,298.717 

469,422 


24, 009, 091 
$4,343,200 


1892. 


5,393,884 

3, 184, 657 

4, 129, 628 

85.572,932 

454,302 


48,735,403 
18,816,200 


1893. 


5,075,924 
2,44:{,C01 
3, 787. 973 
38, 589, 745 
1,436,227 


51,333.470 
$9,286,200 


MARGARIN  (EDIBLE).  AND  ALL  OTHKR  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  BUTTER. 


adKiam 

GreaS  Britain 


UBit«d3tat«» 

Otber  ooantriea . . 


Total 

Total  valae 


317,810 

334,966 

99,879 

8, 788, 245 

163,044 


4,  703, 944 
$1, 512, 800 


456,845 
251.666 
842,822 
897,710 
102,164 


1,550,707 
$496, 700 


498, 345 

294,084 

147,349 

20,000 

70,169 


1,029,047 
$331,000 


BUTTER. 


BelgioB 


Great  Britain. 


Roisia 

Otber  ooantei«8 


Totel 

Total  ralne. 


68,258 
103, 494 

13, 764 

1,919,734 

178,0!  7 

15, 177 

16,094 


2, 314, 538 
$930,400 


62,630 

95,272 

4,689 

2,006,838 

102,525 


5,406 


2.277,360 
$915, 500 


77,111 

103.085 

2,105 

1,675,716 

24,895 

29,474 

3,271 


1,916,647 
$770. 500 


CHEESE. 


Bdgiiim. 


Great  Britain... 

Italy 

Pmaria 

TlBited  States... 
OtbereooBtries. 


ToUl 

Total  raluo. 


EOGS. 


75,928 
142 
9,300 
728 
185,722 
180 
428 


89,351 
550 

11,601 

130 

154,300 


2,114 


258.046 
$36, 300 


Bdielam 

DfQincii ........... 

Denmark 

Gnat  Britain 

Hambon 

^rnaia 

KbwU 

Saieh  Saat  Indies 
l^iitodSUtM 


Total 

Total  valao 


196,464 


8,863 

26.025 

65,351 

4,695.016 

104, 036 


6, 095, 755 
$921,800 


233,566 


15. 192 

35.499 

4,241,290 

15, 075 


15 


4,540,637 
$821,400 


3817— No.  5- 


183,378 
90 


844 

49, 8.30 

4,042,657 

10,000 

23 


4,286,822 
$775,500 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTa. 


TmporU  of  agricultural  and  other  produci$  entered  for  home  coneumpiiim  into  ike  Seiker< 

lands,  etc, — ^Coutinued. 

WAX,  UNBLEACHED. 

[QoantitieB  in  kilofrrama  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Belgiam 

Great  Britain... 

Hambarff 

Portiiiraf 

PruAAia 

Unit(>d  States  .. 
Other  countries 


ToUl 

Total  value. 


Country. 


1891. 


19, 409 

80,280 
27,221 
109,851 
08,324 
34,358 
41,708 


411,211 
$264,500 


1892. 


10.497 
47. 1A8 
80. 813 
125. 110 
208,767 
86  802 
32.677 


801,863 
$387,100 


WAX,  BLEACHED. 


1883. 


41,1 
77,( 
43.; 
47.  J 
429. 
81,' 

44.: 


7!6.  I9t 
$480. 700 


Belgium 

Great  Britain . . . 

Prussia 

1' nit  ed  States.. 
Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


7,632 

2,419 

171. 156 

32.500 

4,380 


7. 

10.260 
301.840 

"iliii' 


218,  U87 
$201,600 


325,078 
1300,  \00 


1,794 


282.  >9 

19L2N 

&2U 


517,798 
$478, 7W 


WOOL  OF  ALL  KINDS,  SHORT. 


Gioat  Britain... 

Prussia 

Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  value. 


Belgium , 

Gri'at  Britain . . 

Prussia 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value 


12,095,904 

238,469 

114 


21,075.630 

414. 144 

9,870 


12,334.577 
$5,950,200 


21,499,644 
$10,371,400 


WOOL  OF  ALL  KINDS,  LONG. 


I 


1.227.409 

9. 168. 181 

736. 648 

5,093 


L412.3S5 

8,879,146 
581.738 
818 


£j. 


11,137.391 
$5, 372, 700 


6,907,057 
$2,840,600 


17,891.3n 
219  SKS 
21&13i^ 

18. 329.  m 

$8,842,2« 


1.992,<U 
160.349 

2,791,77* 
$1.14«,7W 


WOOL  OF  ALL  KINDS,  COMBED. 


Belgium 

Gro.it  Britain... 

Prussia 

Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  value. 


88.758 
67.047 
18.938 
13,009 


187. 752 
$188, 700 


60,277 

244,922 

21. 117 

6,700 


323.022 
$324,700 


41.7n 

235.  Wl 

27.2>7 

8.1H 


311 2M 


WINE,  IN  CASKS. 
[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  Winchester  gallons  each.] 


Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain... 

Portugal 

Prussia 

Spain 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 

Total 

Total  value 


8.274 

64,223 

6,419 

4,712 

6,863 

13, 074 

101 

6,807 


109, 533 
$1,701,300 


7,840 

58.824 

6,144 

4,023 

6,;i71 

13,266 

100 

7,173 


103. 740 
$1,068,100 


g.Otf 
SB.  414 

4,1(8 

6.1(6 

14.  OK 
S4 


$i,on.M 


IMPOSTS   OP   AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS. 
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9f  agriemltural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  oonaumpHon  into  the  Nether' 

lands,  etc. — Contiuaed. 

WIKB,  IN  BOTTLES. 
(QuantiiiM  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  Winchester  gulloiu  each.] 


Coontiy. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

JMSI^IIIHI.. 

3,313 
2,175 
2,234 

108 
6 

284 

3.295 

1.709 

2,274 

84 

1 

290 

3,414 

1,(530 

Fimn^^    ,  - , , 

rrvHBB 

2,310 
04 

^Mia 

rmfrd  Staini 

8 

OUmt  nmBtiiefi 

338 

Total 

Total  ralne... 

8,120 
$130, 600 

7.653 
$123, 100 

7, 81)3 
$12.5.  bOO 

BUM,  ASRACK,  AND  OTHER  DISTILLED  LIQUORS. 
[Qoantities  in  liters  of  0. 28417  gallon  each.] 


Bc^inn 

iliiiuca  .._._•_.__. 

Trance 

Gnat  Britain . 

Bnleh  Golana 

HamlnnK 

Dutch  Eaat  Indies 

Praatia 

SiMia 

United  States 

Other  eoontriea... 

Total 

Total  Talne. 


193, 148 

7,529 

2, 313, 665 

144. 202 

6,522 

88,755 

6. 257 

42, 409 

80, 717 

17,300 

3,940 


2, 85  i.  444 
$459,000 


198,964 

9,688 

2, 335, 308 

174, 423 

3,040 

110. 566 

6,401 

88, 711 

33,453 

8,793 

6,052 


2, 925, 509 
$470, 400 


186, 195 

20,640 

2,146,241 

168. 431 

10.154 

87,264 

14, 469 

37,942 

27.514 

6,214 

9,302 


2.  714.  366 
$436, 500 


BEER. 
[Qnantities  in  hectoliters  of  26. 417  gallons  each.] 


Mighm...... .... 

Gtmt  Britain.... 

Phusta 

Other  eonntries.. 

Total 

Total  Talne 


803 

3,506 

23,111 

70 


27,490 
$66,300 


846 

3,263 

23,065 

209 


27.383 
$66,000 


734 

8,095 

23,446 

57 


27, 332 
$65,900 


BPONQBS. 
[Qnantitiea  in  kilograms  of  3. 20462  pounds  each.] 


Bdgnm 

Pwce 

g««rt  Britain. 

flsabiire 

PnuwU.. 


TnrkOT. ........ 

^ited  States... 
Other  oonntriea. 


Total 

Total  ralne. 


6,638 


24,525 
4,001 
12,  G42 
14, 207 
56,250 
19 


117, 182 
$249,700 


6,396 

569 

15,212 

109 

1,024 

701 

92,125 

262 


116  398 
$248, 000. 


6,027 

24,983 

13.947 

215 

11,706 


111,  203 
34 


167. 177 
$356,200 


TURPENTINE. 


"■pUB......  . . 

Oreat  Britain.. 
g|H«d  Sutpa.. 
^"ttBrooontriea 


Total 

Total  raloe 


151, 156 

1,961 

7, 089, 936 

85.628 


7,328.681 
$1, 473, 000 


74,839 

110,285 

8,280.200 

93.487 


8, 501, 81 1 
$1,721,500 


249, 833 

8,094 

5, 952. 195 

22, 557 


6, 232, 679 
$1, 252, 800 
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WORLD'S   MARKETS    FOR    AMERICAN    PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  cousumptioH  into  ike  Nether- 

lands,  etc, — CoDtinued. 

PETROLEtJM. 

[Qaftntities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poundfl  each.] 


Country. 


Belgium 

Ku»:4ia 

Uuited  States.... 
Other  countries . . 

Totel 

Total  value 


1891. 


5,918,112 

4, 070. 584 

98.423.676 

2,086.389 


1802. 


5.700.5fi8 

3,069,043 

108,061.353 

395,047 


18KI. 


110,498.761 
$3, 109, 400 


119,125.911 
$3, 352, 200 


S.3l4,2Si 

2,971,7n 

118.«]4,C» 

173. 


12S,tf7l,5U 
93,519,600 


WOOD,  FOR  SHIPBUILDIKG  AND  TIMBER,  IMPORTED  BY  SEA  WITHOUT  B&EA££S'G 

PACKAGES,  NOT  SAWED. 

[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,201.62  pounds  each.] 


Norway 

Prussia 

Russia —  

United  States... 

Sweden 

Ofcher  countries. 


13,565 
12, 136 
66,721 

7.643 
48.490 

2.466 


8,899 

7,278 

88,586 

20.078 

68,200 

2,484 


3,991 
74.»«9 

ILflB 
4Ci« 


Total 

Total  value. 


151,021 
$1, 335, 600 


195.529 
$l,729,2U0 


149.  Sir: 
91.3I9.«tf 


WOOD,  FOR  SHIPBUILDING  AND  TIMBER,  IMPORTED  BY  SEA  WITHOUT  BREAKiarC 

PACKAGES,  SAWED. 

[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.] 


Norway 

Prussia 

Russia 

United  States . . 

Sweden 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


26,064 

25,594 

19,511 

15,427 

18,435 

13.7%I 

77.740 

82.180 

86,-JIJ 

18,698 

48.714 

33,  »i 

72,768 

93,482 

67,«." 

'               1, 930 

1,329 

61!) 

212,627 

269,734 

221.337 

$2,393,300 

$3,030,100 

$2.491,tfO 

WOOD,  FOR  SHIPBUILDING  AND  TIMBER,  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  NOT  ELSEWHEU 

SPECIFIED,  NOT  SAWED. 

[Value  in  florins  of  $0,402  each.] 


Belgium. 
Java  — 


Norway 

Prussia 

Russia 

United  Staters.. 

Sweden 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


153, 218 

120,  .350 

132,754 

236.890 

373, 195 

72,905 

2,398.194 

2, 557. 189 

1, 999, 611 

1,867.783 

521. 790 

630, 135 

960.450 

1, 22:1. 175 

123,298 

340,419 

6, 662, 510 

7,048,954 

$2,678,300 

$2,833,700 

1»MW 

so.  735 

1,80!),0»7 
1,715.<«3 

i;<l».750 
244.136 


6, 17/,  7* 
$2,481,«» 


WOOD,  FOR  SHIPBUILDING  AND  TIMBER,  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  NOT  ELSEWHERE 

SPECIFIED,  SAWED. 


Belgium 

Grt^at  Britain.... 

Norway 

Prussia 

Russia 

Unitod  States... 

Sweden 

Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  value. 


332.533 

54.199 

1,058.011 

1,646,058 

842,594 

86.126 

1,329,418 

1, 727, 137 

1,999,035 

683, 175 

1,795,950 

53.352 

8,164.567 

727,480 

1,801.716 

13,453 

7. 622, 313 
$3, 064, 200 

9, 142. 491 
$3,675,300 

389, »? 
41,681 

l,0».5l« 
3.eM.5/' 

2.eM.ss$ 

3tt.K7 

2,4».«« 

177.  «5 


10. 797.  WO 
$4,340,500 
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THE  MARQARIN  INDUSTRY. 

Id  1872-1874  the  world-famed  Holland  dairies,  in  sharp  competition 
with  the  batter  manufacturers  of  other  countries,  began  employing 
simp  and  i:lacose  in  adulterating  their  products,  and  this  adulteration 
increased  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  then  to  50  per  cent.  As  the  pro- 
portion of  the  new  ingredients  grew  the  necessity  for  substances  abso- 
lutely wholesome  became  imperative,  which  resulted  in  the  exploitation 
of  its  mannfacturing,  since  which  time  large  margarin  factories  in  the 
Netherlands  have  been  erected  at  Rotterdam,  Oss,  Nymwegen,  Bois 
le  Due,  Haarlem,  Helmond,  Dordrecht,  Oosterhout,  Amsterdam,  and 
other  places.  The  factories  differ  greatly  in  size,  capacity,  and  value, 
but  they  are  all  equipx>ed  with  modem  improvements,  and  those  most 
recently  bailt  represent  very  large  investments. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  oleo  oil  and  of 
margarin  from  the  oleo  oil  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Anton  Jurgens, 
of  Oss,  Holland,  and  reported  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Eotter- 
dam,  under  date  of  April  20, 1891 : 

Hai^gariiiy  as  manafactared  at  our  factories  in  Holland,  is  composed  of  oleoinar- 
Carine  (oleo  oil),  milk,  the  purest  yegetable  oil  that  can  be  obtaiDed,  and  real  butter. 
Oleomargarine,  the  chief  constituent,  is  prepared  as  foUows:  From  freshly 
ilaaghtered  carcasses  of  cattle  in  the  abattoirs  of  large  cities  the  an  peril  uous  por- 
tions of  raet  are  taken  and  carted  in  vans  speciaUy  fitted  to  the  factories  of  manu- 
facturei*  of  repute,  where  the  fat  is  carefully  sorted  and  the  very  finest  element  and 
aw«eteat  portions  selected  for  the  ionanufacture  of  oleomargarine. 

Fat  forms  about  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  a  healthy  animal.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  this  can  be  consumed  as  food  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the  rest  used  to  find 
its  way  to  the  taUow  melter.  I  claim  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  enabled  by  this  process  to  produce  at  a  moderate  price  an  abundant 
supply  of  wholesome  food  and  at  the  same  time  to  utilize  a  very  large  proportion  of 
a  proTiously  almost  waste  material. 

The  fat,  when  selected,  is  passed  into  a  machine  which  reduces  it  to  a  pulp  about 
the  consistency  of  real  cream.  Thus  brought  to  an  even  texture,  the  fat  is  now  put 
into  wooden  vats  and  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water  at  a  moderate  temperature— not 
too  hot,  because  too  high  a  degree  of  heat  Imparts  to  the  fat  a  favor  of  wastings  and 
detracts  seriously  from  its  value  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  When  melted  the  iat  is 
nin  into  jacketed  vats  to  cool  and  slowly  clarify.  After  some  hours  the  stearin,  or 
harder  portion,  begins  to  solidify,  its  whiteness  contrasting  conspicuously  with  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  oleo.  When  the  material  has  acquired  sufficient  consistency 
it  is  wrapped  in  small  quantities  in  dean  white  cloths  and  subjected  to  a  hydraulic 
pressure  of  about  100  tons,  in  order  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  oleo  may  be 
extracted.  The  stearin  still  finds  its  way  to  the  tallow  melter,  but  the  pure  oleo  is 
destined  to  a  better  application. 

CONVERTING  OLEO  OIL  INTO  MARGARIN. 

This  oleo  oil  and  a  proportion  of  butter,  milk,  and  of  the  finest  and  sweetest 
▼B^table  oil  are  now  churned  together  for  some  time,  after  which  the  churned  mix- 
tare  is  cooled  by  coming  in  contact  with  ice-cold  water,  and  is  then  pressed  between 
lar^e  fluted  rollers,  during  which  process  a  due  proportion  of  salt  is  incorporated. 
It  is  delivered  by  these  rollers  upon  large  tables  on  rollers,  which  pass  it  on  to  the 
psekexs. 
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The  oleo  oil  treated  in  the  manner  here  described  differs  very  little  from  tlie  fa% 
which  forms  the  cream  in  milk  from  which  butter  is  churned,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  oleo  oil  the  fat  is  taken  direct  from  the  animal,  the  stearin  bein^  extracted  by 
pressure,  while  in  the  case  of  natural  butter  the  fat  is  converted  by  the  action  of  tlra 
mammary  tissues  of  the  cow  into  cream,  which,  being  churned,  the  ftktty  matter  is 
recovered  in  the  form  of  butter. 

AMERICAN   OLEO   OIL  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

American  export  cities, — The  chief  city  of  export  of  oleo  oil  in  the 
United  States  is  Chicago.  During  1890  it  sent  to  Rotterdain  quite 
60,000,000  poands,  or  more  than  one-half  the  total  American  supply. 
Other  export  cities  of  importance  are  New  York,  Philadelphia^  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  and  Boston. 

Principal  marJcet  in  the  NetJierlanHs. — The  trade  in  American  oleo  oil 
for  the  Netherlands  centers  in  Rotterdam.  There  are  in  this  city  eight 
importers  and  fifteen  brokers  dealing  exclusively  in  the  pro<luct.  One 
of  the  great  Chicago  packers  has  here  his  own  representative,  sent  fn>m 
Chicago,  while  the  others  are  represented  by  resident  firms  of  estab- 
lished standing  and  reputation. 

The  large  margarin  factories  in  the  Netherlands  number  32;  in  Rot- 
terdam, 5;  Oss,  4;  Nymwegen,  4;  Bois  le  Due,  3;  Haarlem,  2;  Hel- 
mond,  2;  and  in  Dordrecht,  Oosterhout,  Asten,  Alkmaar,  Amsterdam, 
Waspik,  Zwammerdam,  Gouda,  The  Hague,  Middelburg,  OldenzaaL 
and  Weesp,  1  each.  These  factories  differ  greatly  in  size,  capacity, 
and  value.  All,  however,  are  modern  in  equipment,  and  those  more 
recently  built  represent  large  investments,  proving  the  faith  of  their 
Dutch  owners  in  the  future  of  margarin.  One  plant  lately  erected 
in  Rotterdam  cost  500,000  guilders  ($200,000)  and  ranks  among  the 
imposing  structures  of  the  city. 

A  representative  factory, — Probably  the  most  representative  among 
margarin  factories  of  the  Netherlands  is  one  situated  at  Oss,  in  the 
Province  of  North  Brabant.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  Anton  Jor- 
.  gens,  whose  family,  through  four  successive  generations,  have  made  bat- 
ter on  the  site  of  the  present  factory.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are 
extensive,  the  machinery  employed  is  ingenious,  efficient,  and  costly, 
and  from  end  to  end  the  establishment  is  a  marvel  of  Dut'Ch  orderli- 
ness and  cleanliness. 

This  factory  produces  and  ships  regularly  25  tons  of  margarin  per 
week.  It  gives  steady  employment  to  200  heads  of  families,  many  of 
whom  are  expert  workmen.  It  consumes  each  week  an  average  o( 
132,000  quarts  of  milk,  the  yield  of  10,500  cows,  owned  by  2,000  small 
farmers  living  in  the  adjacent  country  districts. 

The  little  city  of  Oss  has  6,000  inhabitants.  It  has  4  margarin  fa^ 
tories,  but  no  other  industry  of  note.  Directly  or  indirectly,  its  6,000 
people,  as  also  the  majority  of  the  farmer  folk  for  miles  around,  get 
their  very  comfortable  living  out  of  the  margarin  industry,  which  has 
become  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Holland,  a  permanent  local  beneficence. 
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Margarin  exports  from  the  Netherlands. — The  above-reported  increase 
of  oleo  oil  imports  into  the  Netherlands — ^more  than  600  per  cent  within 
five  years — vindicates  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  exports  of  mar- 
garin. The  factories  here  are  employed  chiefly  in  supplying  a  foreign 
demand,  the  estimated  home  consumption  of  margarin  being  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  output 

Statistics  relating  to  margarin  exports  are,  however,  unobtainable, 
there  being  no  records  of  value  for  purposes  of  comparison,  either 
public  or  private.  Commercial  statistics  in  the  Netherlands  are  kept 
but  indifferently  well  at  best;  and  as  to  margarin,  until  the  enforce- 
ment, in  January,  1890,  of  the  national  law  requiring  all  margarin  to 
be  branded  it  had  uniformly  been  classified  with  other  dairy  i)roducts, 
never  separately. 

Experts  in  the  trade  who  have  been  questioned  agree  that  the  present 
exports  are  considerably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those  of  five 
years  ago,  and  that  the  foreign  market  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  countries  principally  purchasing  the  Netherlands  margarin  are 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  countries,  it  is  significant  to 
note,  whose  cities,  above  all  other  cities  of  Europe,  teem  with  work 
l^ple  earning  small  wages,  to  whom  cheap  food  is  essential. 

The  glimpse  thus  afforded  of  the  growth  and  present  extent  of  a 
permanent  and  valuable  industry  of  the  Netherlands,  which  had  its 
exceedingly  unpopular  beginning  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  suggests 
a  glance  at  the  cause  of  such  growth  and  at  the  methods  whereby  it 
has  been  attained. 

BUTTER  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  ^'butter  law"  intended  to  prevent  the 
deception  in  the  butter  trade  in  the  Netherlands.  The  law  was  passed 
June  23,  1889,  and  went  into  effect  January  1, 1890: 

The  fftct  that  American  oloomargarine  is  used  so  largely  in  the  mauufacture  of 
trtifieia]  batter  in  HoUand,  and  in  order  that  manufacturers,  exporters,  and  other 
parties  interested  m  the  United  States  in  supplying  the  Netherlands  with  oleomar- 
garine should  be  familiar  with  the  law  upon  the  subject,  the  same  is  inserted,  viz : 

AmcLE  1.  In  the  sense  6f  this  law  butter  is  the  article  of  fat  in  which,  besides 
salt  and  coloring,  no  other  ingredients  appear  except  those  coming  from  milk,  and 
BoUtitntea  for  butter  is  the  article  of  fat  which  is  no  butter,  but  resembles  it  and  can 
•CTvc  to  replace  it. 

Art.  2.  It  is  prohibited  to  supply  a  substitute  for  butter  or  to  have  it  in  a  shop  or 
any  other  place  for  sale  if  there  be  not  on  the  covering,  or,  in  default  thereof,  on  the 
merchandise  itself,  tbe  word  "margarin,"  or,  if  the  ware  be  not  prepared  from  oleo- 
margsrine,  nnless  the  word  ''substitute"  appear  in  distinct  letters.  The  size  of  the 
Otters  and  mode  in  which  these  must  be  put  on  will  be  defined  by  our  minister  for 
tte  water  department,  trade,  and  industry,  and  published  in  the  Gazette. 

Akt.  3.  With  the  tracing  of  the  facta  rendered  punishable  by  this  law,  the  officials 
mentioned  in  article  8,  Nos.  1  to  6,  inclusive,  of  the  Law  Book  for  Criminal  Instruc- 
tion Proceedings,  the  mounted  police,  and  all  other  ofiBcials  of  the  imperial  and 
Mmmnnal  police,  are  charged. 

iST.  4.  The  shops  or  other  public  places  of  sale  where  butter  or  other  march an- 
diM  leaembling  it  is  in  store  are  aocesaible  from  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m.* 
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except  on  Sundays,  even  n gainst  the  will  of  the  tenant  or  the  occupier,  to  tlie  oflBciala 
mentioned  in  artiolo  3.  If  the  shops  or  other  public  places  of  sale  be  only  aoceanbte 
through  a  dwelling  house,  then  they  may  not  enter  these  against  the  ^11  of  tha 
occupier,  except  with  a  magistrate's  or  burgomaster*8  warrant,  which  vrarrani  they 
are  bound  to  show  to  the  occupier  if  he  demand  it.  Of  this  entry  an  oflScial  report 
(proems  verbal)  must  be  drawn  up  within  twice  twenty-fonr  hours  and  a  eopy  sent 
to  the  person  whose  house  has  been  entered. 

Art.  5.  The  officials  named  in  article  3  are  authorized  to  take  samples  from  the 
butter  in  stock  or  like  merchandise,  in  case  the  same  is  supplied  outside  the  shope 
and  other  public  places  of  sale.  This  authorization  is  not  given  if  the  merehaDdiae 
retiembling  butter  bo  labeled  substitute  of  butter  in  one  of  the  modes  preecribed  in 
or  by  virtue  of  article  2.  For  the  sample  the  market  price  will  be  paid  if  saeh 
request  be  made  to  the  official  who  takes  the  sample. 

Art.  6.  The  samples  mentioned  by  the  former  article,  being  sealed  by  the  appointed 
officials  and  with  the  addition  of  an  official  report  (proems  verbal)  stating  the  origiii 
of  each  sample,  are  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  authorized  official  at  the 
home  office,  by  whose  care  they  will  be  transmitted  to  the  experts  appointed  by 
our  minister  of  the  water  department,  trade,  and  industry,  and  charged  with  the 
analyzing  of  the  samples  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  given  by  him  and  at 
a  fee  to  be  fixed  by  him.    The  interested  party  is  qualified  to  seal  the  samples  with 
his  own  seal  or  to  authenticate  the  paper  to  which  the  seal  of  the  official  is  affixed 
with  his  signature.    In  the  official  report  (proems  verbal)  is  to  be  stated  irhether, 
and  if  so,  in  which  way  he  has  made  use  of  this  qualification. 

Art.  7.  Tlie  transgression  of  one  of  the  regulations  of  article  2  of  this  law  will 
bo  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  months,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding 
200  guilders  [say  $80],  and  if,  at  the  time  the  ofi^ense  was  committed,  a  year  has  not 
elapsed  since  a  former  condemnation  of  the  ofieuder  has  become  irrevocable  for  the 
breaking  of  one  of  the  regulations  of  this  law,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  four 
months,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  400  guilders  [say  $160].  He  is  not  punishable  who 
in  case  of  transgression  of  article  2,  section  1,  proves  that  the  merchandise  when- 
with  the  transgression  waq  committed  was  bona  fide  believed  by  him  to  be  batter. 

Art.  8.  In  case  of  condemnation  the  judge  may  order  publicity  to  be  given  to  tbe 
Judicial  sentence,  or  to  an  extract  therefrom,  at  the  expense  of  the  condemned. 

Art.  9.  The  acts  rendered  punishable  by  this  law  will  be  regarded  as  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Art.  10.  This  law  goes  into  force  at  a  period  to  be  hereafter  fixed  by  ns. 

Be  it  kuown  and  decreed  that  this  shall  be  published  in  the  Gazette,  and  that  all 
ministerial  departments,  authorities,  boards,  and  officials  whom  it  may  ooncem  shall 
see  to  its  due  execution. 

Qiven  at  the  Loo,  the  23d  of  June,  1889. 

MOI^EY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

Money. — The  standard  coin  is  the  10-florin  piece  weighing  6.720 
grams,  900  fine,  and  thus  containing  6.0^18  grains  of  fine  gold. 
Tbe  unit  of  the  silver  coinage  is  the  tioriu,  weighing  10  grams,  94o 
fine,  and  containing  9.45  grams  of  fine  silver.  Gold  is  legal  tender, 
also  tbe  silver  coins  issued  before  1875.  The  principal  coins  are  the 
gulden,  guilder,  or  florin  of  100  cents,  equal  to  40.2  cents;  or  12 guilder, 
equal  to  $4,824;  tbe  rijksdaalder,  equal  to  2 J  guilders;  the  gold  piece 
of  10  guilders;  one-balf  guilder;  one-quarter  guilder  (kwartje);  one- 
tenth  guilder  (dubbeltje);  one-twentieth  guilder  (stuiverlje).  Cent 
coins  are  onebalf  cent,  1  cent,  and  2^  cents. 
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Weujihts  and  measures. — The  metric  system  of  weights  and  nieasures, 
and,  with  trifling  changes^  the  metric  denominations  are  adopted'  in 
the  Netherlands. 


UIVITED   STATES  CONSULS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  in  the  Netherlands  at  which 
United  States  consalar  officers  are  stationed,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  same: 


Residence. 

Name. 

Rank. 

A4M<vH«n ^....  ....     .^  .... 

£dwaiil  Downet 

Conanl. 

Do 

A Ibertns  Vinko 

Vice  and  dcpnty  oonaal. 
Consul. 

Saft'T'ljin    , 

Lars  S.  Reano 

Da 

John  Viiiser 

Vice-consul. 

Do 

Aire  H.  VoorwiiiilcD 

Peter  Smith 

Deputy  consul 
Commercial  agent. 
Do. 

Flnahinc 

SehM.^ 

Leonnrd  Koot ..,-.-       

NSTHBRLANDS  CONSULS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  consalar  representatives  of  the  Kether- 
lands  in  the  United  States: 


Reaidenoe. 

Name  and  Jurisdiction. 

Bank. 

Sao  FranHsco.  Cal 

P.  J.  van  Loben  Sela 

Consul. 

VTas^kington,  D.  C 

Alfred  Schiickins 

V  ice-i'unaul. 

t^easaoolB*  FU 

R.  J.  Jordan 

Do. 

SsraBaa]i,Ga 

"W.  de  Bmyn  Kods 

CoUSTll. 

CUeagRKin 

6.  Birkhoff.Jr 

Do. 

VewOrleana,La 

For  Illinoia,  Michigan,  Wi.HconRin,  Minno- 
8ot%  Nebraska,   North   Dakota.  South 

A.  Schreiber 

Dou 

B^iawre.Md 

Florida. 
Claas  Vocke 

Do. 

B^toi,  iiaw..::::::;;;::;:::::::; 

C.  V.Daaey 

Do. 

!>niid  Rapida,  Mich 

For  MaasachusottB,  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 
John  Steketee 

Vice-consul. 

St PauiAiS.  _.:;:::::.::::::: 

J.  B.  Hartsinck 

Do. 

SMeldsViwo,  liiss 

L.  H.  von  Gk>hren 

Do. 

8t.Loiiia,Ko 

For  Bay  St.  Louis. 
B.  B.  Haaesina 

Consul. 

Jew  York,  N.Y 

For   Missouri,  lovra,  Kansas,  Colorailo, 
Arkansas,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
Bona. 
J.  R.  Planten 

Consul-general. 
Vice-consul. 

For  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecti- 
cut. 
Wm.  M.  B.  Gravenhorat 

dnriuiatl,  Ohio 

F.  Matt 

Consul. 

PWladflphia.Pa 

For  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 
A mol d  Knts -,,^,t-,,,,,., , -t.-. 

Vice-consul. 

Chsrto8ton,S.c!I.' 

Oscar  Aichel 

Do. 

^v^tfln,  Tex. I 

E.  S.  Flint 

Consul. 

J»«iWk,Va....; 

Barton  Myen 

Vi<M)*connul. 
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CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

ROTTERDAM. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Lars  S.  Beque,  consul  at  Soiierdanu) 

I 

[Rotterdam,  the  chief  port  and  second  city  of  the  Netherlands,  is  in  the  pTOTineeflll 
Sonth  Holland  and  situated  51^  55'  19''  north  latitude  and  4^  29^  7''  cast  lonfi- 
tnde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nieuwe  Maas,  at  its  Jnnetion  with  the  Rotte,  a 
small  stream  near  Moerkapelle,  and  is  the  most  redonbtable  competitor  of  Ant- 
werp, the  Belgian  commercial  metropolis.    It  is  14|  miles  sontbeast  from  Tlie 
Hagne,  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  and  44^  miles  south  of  Amsterda.ni,  and  i» 
20i  miles  from  the  North  Sea,  with  which  it  is  also  directly  connected  by  a  Mp 
canal  (Nienwe  Waterway),  admitting  the  largest  vessels  and  not  interropied  kgr; 
a  single  lock.     Both  banks  of  the  river  are  used.    On  the  right  bank  mn  aitM^l 
ated  the  ancient  and  more  shallow  basins.    On  the  left,  nnmerous  baains  haw! 
been  constructed,  whoso  area  is  about  136  acres,  with  a  depth  of  23  feet.    Tboj 
total  area  of  the  basins  of  Rotterdam  amounts  now  to  about  272  ftcres,  witk  j 
quays  13  miles  long.    In  the  roadstead  there  are  56  moorings,  and  26  traAsatlaa-  | 
tic  liners  can  there  unload  into  the  Rhine  boats  whose  size  now  reaches  np  to  i 
2,500  tons.    Its  wharves  are  considerable,  its  basins  are  large,  and  ita  petroleon  : 
ports  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  river.    The  city  is  intersocted  by 
numerous  canals,  which  permit  large  vessels  to  move  alongside  the  warehooMa 
in  the  very  center  of  the  city.     These  canals,  which   are  crossed   by  diaw- 
bridges  and  swinging  bridges,  are  in  many  cases  lined  with  musenms  contaio- 
ing  chiefly  Dutch  and  modern  paintings,  and  the  Government  dockyards  and 
arsenals,  besides  numerous  churches.    It  also  contains  shipyards,  angar  refin- 
eries, distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  and  large  machine  shops,  besides  a  great 
variety  of  small  factories  for  the  production  of  loiid,  iron,  and  copper  wares, 
white  lead,  varniahes,  beer,  and  vinegar;   but  its  mainstay  is  commeroe.    A 
not  only  carries  on  a  very  extensive  commerce  and  active  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Dutch  East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  transoceanic  countries,  bnt> 
as  the  natural  outlet  for  the  entire  basin  of  the  Rhine  and  Mans,  it  has  devel- 
oped an  important  commerce  with  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Central  Europe. 
In  1846  it  had  only  321,764  tons  out  of  a  total  of  1,024,705  tons  which  then  rei-RH 
sented  the  export  trade  of  the  Netherlands;  in  1883  it  had  1,940,026  t4>us  out  of 
a  total  of  3,953,009  tons.    In  1893  the  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  from  Uottenlam 
was  1,635,834  out  of  a  total  of  6,154,644  tons.    Its  total  shipping  in  1892  and  1893  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures :  Vessels  entered  in  1892, 4,078 ;  tonnage,  2,945,6S4 ; 
in  1893,  4,068;  tonnage,  3,229,896.     Vessels  cleared:  In  1892,  2,830;  tonoase, 
1,640,436;  in  1893,  2,040;  tonnage,  1,635,834.    In  1633  the  population  was  53,212; 
in  1796,72,294;  in  1830,88,812;  in  1850,105,858;  in  1860, 132,0::4;  in  1880,  UKl(& 
and  in  1893,  228,597.] 

The  Netherlands,  or  Holland,  is  chiefly  an  a^cnltural  country.  Its 
rich  grazing  lands  and  mild  winters  make  it  especially  adapted  fot 
cattle  raising  and  dairying,  and  nearly  all  fanners  are  more  or  less 
extensively  engaged  in  that  pnrsuit.  The  number  of  cattle  raised  for 
exceeds  that  needed  for  consumption,  and  large  shipments  are  annually 
made  to  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  also  to  Spain  and 
Italy.  According  to  the  statistics  of  1891 — the  latest  general  statis- 
tics obtainable — there  were  in  the  Netherlands  for  dairying,  fattening} 
and  draft  purposes  1,532,153  head  of  cattlei  or  more  than  120  head  to 
the  square  mile. 
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The  average  price  of  cattle  over  2  years  old  in  1891  was  $65.60 
per  head.  Cattle  less  than  2  years  old  $50,  and  calves  $3.64.  Pres- 
;«Dt  market  reports  quote  milch  cows  at  $60  to  $100;  steers,  $30  to  $75; 
ealves,  ^4  to  ^13.  It  should  be  remembered  that  cattle  are  not  sold  by 
weight  in  this  coontry,  bat  by  the  head,  the  weight  being  a  matter  of 
iriirewd  gpaessing. 

HORSES. 

In  1891  there  were  in  the  Netherlands  33,807  brood  mares,  926 
•lalliona,  180,888  work  horses,  and  56,304  colts  under  3  years;  in  all, 
871^925.  Tbe  average  number  of  horses  imported  per  year  is  7,215, 
and  the  number  exported,  9,434.  Blooded  English  horses  are  imported 
by  the  fastidious  for  driving  and  riding  purposes,  and  the  heavy  Bel- 
gian draft  horse  finds  a  good  market  in  the  large  seaports.  The  aver- 
age pricse  of  the  native  horse  is  about  $160,  choice  animals  bringing  a 
much  hig^her  price.  Horses  are  exported  to  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gimny  England,  and  Italy. 

SHEEP. 

The  consumption  of  mutton  in  the  Netherlands  is  very  small.  I  am 
iikfonned  that  mutton  is  not  eaten  by  the  farming  population.  Sheep 
are  raised  almost  exclusively  for  export.  In  1891  there  were  810,631 
^eep  in  the  Netherlands.  No  accurate  statistics  are  obtainable  as  to 
eoDsamption  and  exportation.  Large  shipments  are  made  to  England, 
and  also  to  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany.  Sheep  command  an  aver- 
age price  of  $7.75  per  head,  or  about  6  cents  per  pound,  alive. 

MTTLES. 

Moles  are  but  little  used  and  statistics  show  that  their  number  is 
decreasing.  They  are  inferior  animals  of  small  size  and  are  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  about  $12  per  head.  The  number  of  asses  and  mules 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1891  was  1,973.  Mules  do  not  seem  to  be 
imported  or  exported. 

OEBEAI^S. 

Wheat. — ^The  consumption  of  wheat  is  very  large,  wheat  bread 
being  commonly  eaten  'even  among  the  poorer  classes.  But  accurate 
statistics  are  not  obtainable.  In  1892,  183,388  acres  were  sown  to 
wheat,  yielding  a  total  crop  of  5,380,000  bushels.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  consumption  of  wheat  amounts  to  about  four  times  the  quantity 
produced. 

The  table  showing  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported  into  the  Nether- 
lauds  during  the  calendar  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  is  given  on 
page  30. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  imported  into  the  country  561,287  t^ons, 
520,237  tons^  and  547,500  tons  were  entered  at  Rotterdam  during  the 
above-named  years,  respectively. 
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From  the  annaal  report  of  Messrs.  M.  and  R.  de  Moncliy,  of  Bottei 
dam,  I  gather  that  the  imports  into  this  port  in  1894  were: 


From  the  Russian  Baltio  ports 197,713 

From  thePrassian  Baltic  ports 567yM 

From  Rassian  Black  Sea  ports 10, 913, 911 


From  Turkey 

From  North  America... 
From  South  America... 

From  India 

From  various  conutrios. 


3,644,79 

4,044,781 

3,275,871 

451,698 

27.3at 


Total 23, 113^  car 

The  same  report  states  the  importation  of  wheat  at  Amsterdam  dnr- 
iug  the  same  year  at  24,683,443  bushels.  It  is  estimated  that,  abookj 
one-half  of  this  amoant  is  exported  again  to  other  countries,  bat  na; 
trustworthy  records  are  to  be  obtained. 

According  to  M.  and  B.  de  Monchy's  statement  the  price  of  wheat ' 
per  bushel  at  Botterdam  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  as  folio vs: 


Year. 

Dotch  wheat. 

American  red 
winter  wheat. 

OdMsawbot. 

J885 

$0.99®$l.]5 
.92®  1.08 
.891^  1.08 
.89®  1.08 

1.04®  1.13 
.85®  1.13 

1.13®  1.65 
.87®  1.51 
.85®  .92 
.59®    .08 

$1.06®$!.  21 

.90®  1.15 

.89®  1.10 

1.01®  1.18 

$0. 94  9$l  M 

1886 

.94®  L« 

1887 

.85d  LM 

1888 

.85S  1-0 

1889 

.n*tf  2.00 

1890 

1.06®  1.21 

1.21®  1.85 

.80®  1.18 

.82®    .94 

.63®    .77 

.92®  1.14 

1891 

.9I«-  1.37 

1892 

.809  L21 

1893 

.71®    M 

1894 

.479    .77 

MAIZE   (INDIAN  COEN). 

Maize  is  in  fair  demand  for  animal  food,  mostly  for  poultry.  It  is  a1^ 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gin  and  starch.  No  corn  is  growii  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  importation  of  this  cereal  during  the  last  five  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  above-named  report: 

Maize  impart&d  to  Rotterdam. 


Conntries. 


Unitfld  St4ite« 

lil.ick  Sen  (listrictR 
Varioiia  countries) . 


Total. 


1804. 


BtuheU. 

2,911,753 

2,732,480 


5.644,242 


1803. 


BwiheU. 

2,972,821 

6,176,641 


0,140,462 


1802. 


BwheU. 
5,134,042 
1,677,224 
50,220 


6,862,805 


1801. 


JBti$ha». 
1,203,520 
1,753,790 
185,252 


8,142,541 


1890L 


BuAdi. 

2.1»,4« 
863,171 
120,731 


S,114,3n 


Only  a  part  of  the  above  importations  was  consumed  in  the  Nether- 
lands; the  greater  portion  no  doubt  found  its  way  to  other  countries. 
Corn  prices  in  1894  fluctuated  between  $36  and  $50  per  2,000  kilo- 
grams, or  45  to  65  cents  per  busheL 
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BARLEY. 


AeoordiTig  to  statistics  of  1892, 107,689  acres  of  barley  were  culti- 
ited  in  that  year  yielding  4,981,000  bushels.  Imports  of  barley  into 
^tterdam  have  been  as  follows  (luring  the  last  five  years: 

Barley  imported  into  Rotterdam, 


Coaniry  or  port. 


ft.Betflnbvrg:  Bnssia 

tvnsnaDd  Beval,  RosBi* . 

KflL  EbwU 

lioni  aad  Tiodao,  Russia 

Pvswiu  Boltic  ports 

Sitksini  Black  S«*n  imrts  . . 

TMcaj... 

finoe. 

TarioQs  places 

Total 


1804. 


BuMheU. 

29,710 

134,079 

15,739 

67,233 

49,546 

8,767.646 

4,242,113 

257,518 

28,018 


13,591,602 


1893. 


BwMUi. 

2, 128 

106,990 

110. 839 

92,062 

196,821 

6, 650, 952 

8, 200, 106 

570,456 

181.667 


11,211,921 


1892. 


BfuluU. 


345,202 

73.078 

27,667 

88,876 

8, 502, 163 

2, 094, 879 

461,405 

169, 579 


6, 763, 749 


1891. 


ButhOa. 


853,003 

424.884 

35:^  204 

50,993 

3,4n,R40 

2, 185, 2«7 

396, 621 

258,455 


7,934,287 


1890. 


Bu»heU. 


876. 498 
530,915 
366, 995 
116,117 
3, 930, 793 
1,621,366 
428,970 
883,340 


8, 213, 094 


The  better  grades  of  barley  are  used  by  the  gin  distilleries  and 
breweries,  the  inferior  grades  as  animal  food  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
hogs.  A  large  portion  of  the  imports  was  doubtless  only  entered  hero 
in  transit  for  other  countries. 

Prices  for  higher  and  lower  grades  of  barley  have  fluctuated  ns  fol- 
lows during  the  last  ten  years: 


Year. 

Per  bushel. 

Yeor. 

Por  bushel. 

1885 

$0.49  9$0.78 
.424®    '^k 
.W»    .58 
.41  ®    .624 
.45  9    .65 

)ggo 

$0.49  ®$0.76 
.rn^-a)    .034 
.45  ®  1  05 

im 

1891.          

MK 

1892        .        .                      ... 

\m 

1893 

.38  ®       05 

ie8» 

1894 

.31  9     .5:4 

OATS. 


In  1892,  312,354  acres  were  sown  to  oats,  with  a  yield  of  15,006,000 
bxfthels. 
hnports  into  Rotterdam  during  the  last  four  years  have  been : 


Bushels. 


11,968,171 
8,357,467 


Year. 


1892. 
1891. 


Bushels. 


],408.9'1 
8, 122, 079 


Statistics  do  not  show  from  which  countries  these  oats  were  imported, 
but  one  can  safely  say  that  the  larger  part  came  from  liussia.  The 
statistics  Issued  by  Messrs.  M.  and  B.  de  Monchy  do  not  show  that  any 
oats  were  imported  from  the  United  States.  How  much  of  the  oats 
Sported  was  again  exported  can  not  be  stated. 
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Oat  prices  have  been  as  follows  daring  the  laat  ten  years: 


Yetir. 


1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 


Per  bashel. 


$0.40®$0.46 
.859  .44 
.309  .37 
.309  .46 
.359    .46 


1890 

1891 

1892 ! 

1893 

1894 ! 


37» 


,4m 

.4* 


FLOUR. 

Wheat  bread  is  eaten  by  all  classes  in  BoUand,  and  the  working 
classes  eat  little  else  than  bread.  The  demand  for  wheat  fioar  is  con* 
sequently  very  great.  In  1893,  69,545  tons  (2,204.62  ]>oands  each)  of 
flour  were  imported  into  Eotterdam.  Of  that  amount  63,990  tous  came 
from  the  United  States  and  5,555  tons  from  other  countries. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  obtained  from  the  collector  of 
customs  at  Botterdam: 

Importation  ofwhtat  fiour  i%  Botterdam  in  1894, 


Country. 


Prussia 

Hamburg 

Kussia 

United  States  of  America 

Grent  Britain 

Austria- Hungary 


Pounds. 


6,096.624 

1,132,413 

lie,  708 

121,285,705 

656.231 

87,765 


Italy 
Turkey 
France. 
Norway 


Total 


I 


3,  MS 

154.  la 

1,49&.:» 

130. 617.  {« 


Hungarian  flour  commands  the  highest  price.    American  flour  ranks 
next. 

PreBeni  flour  quoiation9  in  Rotterdam. 


Orado. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Grade. 

P^rlOB 
pounds. 

Prime  native 

$1.68®$1.77 
1.509  1.54 
2.45®  2.54 
2.00®  2.36 

Prime  A roeriean 

$1. 90911 M 

First  onalitv 

First  oualitv 

1.509  1.54 

Extra  fine  Hunffarian 

Seoonn  quality 

Sealand  native '. . . . 

1.40d  1.45 

First  a  nalitv --- 

1. 869  L  SO 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  collector  of  customs 
May  31, 1894: 

The  demand  for  the  higher  grade  of  wheat  flour  is  limited  but  increasiDg.  For 
pastry  and  fine  baking  Hungarian  flour  seems  to  be  given  the  preference,  and 
oouimands  a  slightly  higher  price  than  American  flour  of  the  same  quality.  "First 
bakers''  is  the  grade  most  used,  with  a  fair  demand  for  ''Second  bakers"  and  "Low 
grade." 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Box  «&  Co.,  flour  merchants  of  Rotterdam,  estimate  the  relatire 

demand  for  the  various  gmdes  of  flour  as  follows: 

Sacks. 

"First  bakers" IflO 

"Second  bakers"  and  "Low  grade" 40 

"Starlight" 10 

"Patent" 1 
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r  I  am  inclined-  to  think  that  the  estimated  demand  for  '^patent"  in 
||ie  aboTe  tahle  is  rather  low. 
Messrs.  Peters  &  Son,  leading  bakers  of  Botterdam,  inform  me  that 
y  use  large  quau titles  of  Minneapolis  "patent,"  and  that  they  are 
biy  pleased  with  it 

MiUers  here  are  heavy  importers  of  American  flour  of  the  "bakers" 
e.    It  is  claimed  that  it  is  mixed  with  domestic  floor  and  sold  as 
e  piodact  of  local  mills. 

Tbere  has  existed  among  the  people  more  or  less  prejadice  against 
American  floor  of  the  lower  grades.  Claims  have  been  made  that  it  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  milled  wood,  pease,  maize,  and  the  like.  In 
^ite  of  this,  the  low  prices  at  which  it  has  been  sold  have  made  it 
dillit  alt,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  millers  to  compete  with  it.  Hence 
tbe  teDiptatioQ  for  millers  to  mix  American  flour  with  their  own,  or 
nther  their  own  with  the  American,  as  the  proportion  is  said  to  be  two 
parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  and  to  sell  the  mixture  as  the 
product  of  their  own  mills,  is  naturally  very  great. 

Nor  does  this  temptation  become  less  when  it  is  found  that  this  mix- 
tore  exactly  meets  the  demand  of  bakers  as  well  as  of  consumers. 
American  floor  gives  more  bread  to  the  pound  than  the  domestic 
article.  But  it  is  claimed  that  bread  made  from  pure  American  flour 
does  not  keep  well;  that  it  dries  and  becomes  stale  very  quickly.  It 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  bread 
is  never  served  warm.  In  order  to  impart  this  keeping  or  staying 
quality  to  their  hread,  the  bakers,  when  using  American  flour,  invari- 
ably reinforce  it  by  the  addition  of  about  one-third  of  the  domestic 
product,  ^ow,  if  the  millers  do  this  for  them  it  saves  them  the 
trouble,  and  bakers  and  millers  are  mutually  benefited  by  it. 

Whether  the  objection  to  American  flour  above  referred  to  is  well 
ibanded  I  can  not  say.  The  better  quality  of  bread  made  here  is 
evenly  baked,  si>ongy,  and  palatable,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  inferior 
to  oar  own  bakers'  bread.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  seems  to  age 
rather  better  than  the  American  bread;  but  whether  the  credit  for  this 
is  to  be  given  to  the  baker,  to  the  flour,  or  to  the  climate,  I  shall  not 
'indertake  to  decide. 

The  outlook  for  an  increased  trade  in  American  flour  in  the  Nether- 
lands 18,  in  my  opinion,  very  good.  Our  flour  has  gained  a  firm  foothold 
^  the  country. 

RYE  FLOUB. 

For  rye  flour  there  is  but  a  limited  demand.  Eye  bread  is  not 
common. 

OAT  AND   CORN  MEAL. 

The  demand  for  American  and  Scotch  oatmeal  is  increasing.  Figures 
*^^otjto  be  obtained. 

^'oni  meal  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  breweries  and  distilleries. 
Man  article  of  human  food  it  is  practically  unknown  in  this  country. 


64  world's  markets  for  American  products. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it,  bat  liitlierto  without 
Perliaps  systematic  and  persevering  efforts  migbt  prevail.  Still  th 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  many  and  grave.  Chief  among^  tbec 
difficulties  is,  perhaps,  the  objection  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  ^ 
hot  or  warm  bread.  And  even  if  warm  bread  were  relished,  It  ^vrool 
be  both  expensive  and  troublesome  to  obtain  it,  as  bread  is  seldom  I 
ever  made  in  the  family  kitchen.  Fuel  is  expensive,  and  bakers'  brefl4 
is  both  cheap  and  good.  A  2-x>ound  loaf  is  delivered  for  from  5  to  I 
cents,  according  to  quality.  ' 

GLUCOSE.  I 

The  consumption  of  glucose  is  rather  small,  and  limited  to  home  pn»< 
duction  on  account  of  import  duties. 

starch. 

Starch  has  for  a  long  period  been  an  important  article  of  trade  in  tbB*, 
^Netherlands.    Some  three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  made  the  o1>iect  olj} 
speculation  and  was  traded  in  for  future  delivery.    Until  thirty  at] 
forty  years  ago  starch  was  almost  exclusively  made  of  wheat,  and  iti] 
price  varied  with  the  price  of  that  cereal.    The  increasing  consuinptii 
of  cotton  and  linen  goods  and  improved  means  of  commuiiicatioii  liave^ 
created  a  strong  demand  for  starch,  and  this  demaud  has  been  partly 
met  by  the  manufacture  of  rice  and  potato  starch,  and  to  some  extent 
by  adulteration  of  wheat  starches. 

About  twenty  years  ago  American  corn  starch  began  to  be  introdnceil. 

At  first  it  was  objected  to  on  account  of  a  ^'  certain  peculiar  smeO 
when  boiled."  All  starches  were  then  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  40 
cents  per  220  pounds. 

Since  the  removal  of  this  duty  American  corn  starch  has  been 
steadily  gaining  in  popularity  and  is  now  a  very  salable  article. 
Purchasers  are  especially  pleased  with  the  even  quality  of  reliable 
American  brands.  These  brands  have  been  registered  here  by  the 
owners  or  manufacturers.  Corn  starch  is,  however,  considered  inferior 
to  wheat  starch,  and  brings  a  slightly  lower  price. 

Of  late  years  several  plants  have  been  established  at  great  cost  for 
the  manufacture  of  starch  from  maize.  The  American  article  has  been 
imitated  as  closely  as  possible  both  in  appearance  and  packing,  and  a 
keen  competition  has  been  kept  up. 

liice  starch,  although  a  superior  article,  is  not  extensively  sold  here. 
There  is  a  very  well-conducted  factory  for  this  article  at  Utrecht,  the 
product  of  which  is  mostly  exported.  Some  rice  starch  is  imported 
from  Germany  and  Belgium. 

Potato  starch  is  extensively  manufactured  in  the  province  of  Grou- 
ingen.  The  output,  however,  is  somewhat  dependent  on  potato  ci-ops. 
prices,  and  foreign  legislation,  as  the  article  is  chiefly  manufactured 
for  direct  export. 
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Beoeni  prioe$  of  starek. 

[Per  ton  of  2,204.82  pounds.] 

ilBtaicli $67.50 

8t«reh e2.50 

starch 76.00 

starch 38.00 

\Tke  cousamption,  prodnction,  imports,  and  exports  are  estimated  as 
»W8:  Cronsamption  of  all  starches,  5,000  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds; 
ion  (including  2,500  tons  of  American  corn  starch),  3,000  tons 
2,204.62  pounds;  prodaction  (five-sixths  of  which  is  potato  starch), 

,000  tons  of  2,204.62  xH>unds;  exportation  (principally  potato  starch), 

^,000  tons  of  2,204.62  ponnds. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Dairy  products  are  staple  articles  of  export.    The  production  vastly 
cceeds  the  consumption.    The  yearly  export  of  cheese  is  something 
than  66,000,000  pounds.    During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
cheese  to  the  value  of  $60,210  was  invoiced  at  this  consulate 
the  United  States,  and  large  shipments  were  made  via  New  York 
l^e  West  Indies. 
Swiss  and  French  cheeses  are  imi>orted  in  limited  quantities. 
The  wholesale  price  of  cheese  varies  from  50  to  Y5  florins  per  100 
iUograms,  or  from  9  to  14  cents  x>er  pound. 

BiOAer, — The  production  of  butter,  natural  and  artificial,  is  enormous. 
The  annual  exportation  from  1891  to  1893  was  as  follows,  expressed  in 
BBghsh  iK>unds: 


Kinds. 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

Intend  batter 

29,341,000 
183, 606, 000 

21, 214, 000 
134,838,000 

28, 608, 000 

Irtttekl  butter 

181, 885, 000 

Total 

162,047,000 

156,052,000 

160, 463, 000 

Batter  sells  at  retail  at  a  price  varying  between  25  and  40  cents  per 
poond,  according  to  quality  and  season. 


MEATS. 

The  consumption  of  meat  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  greater  in  the  Nether- 
l^ds  than  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Europe,  the  rawness  of  the 
^Umate  making  strong,  substantial  food  a  necessity.  And  yet  meat  is 
iH>t often  seen  on  the  workingman's  table;  perhaps  not  more  than  once 
or  twice  a  week.    Pork  is  a  more  common  dish  among  the  poorer  classes. 

In  1893  the  following  number  of  animals  was  slaughtered  for  local 
<»Q8Qmption  in  Botterdam,  then  a  city  of  228,000  inhabitants:  17,598 
•^ves,  7,524  calves,  1,364  unweaned  calves,  1,541  horses,  20,114  hogs, 
^  pigs,  2,966  sheep,  62  lambs,  347  goats,  and  2  asses. 
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Export  and  import  of  beef  and  mutton  for  the  Netherlands  in  1891, 


Fresh  beef. 

Smoked  beef 

Freeh  mutton... 
Smoked  mutton 


Imported. 

Exported. 

Poufidf. 

708, 400 

112,200 

44,000 

200.400 

Pnvndt. 

10,538.000 

70.200 

16.535.200 

4,985,200 

Excess  of 
exports. 

PcundMm 
0.828.200 
a  33,000 

16, 491,  200 
4.604,800 


a  Excess  of  imports. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  meat  are  at  present  qaoted  as  follows:  Fresh 
beef,  9  to  12  cents  per  pound;  fresh  veal,  12  to  14  cents;  fresh  matton, 
10  to  13  cents;  fresh  pork,  5  to  6  cents. 


OANNED  HEATS. 

The  demand  for  canned  meats  is  not  great,  except  for  the  provifiion 
of  ships. 

There  is  a  duty  of  $2.12  per  220  pounds  for  tins  of  14, 6,  or  4  ponodB, 
and  $10.05  per  220  pounds  when  put  up  in  tins  of  less  than  4  poaadB 
weight. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  American  canned  meats 
imported  to  the  Ketherlands  is  consumed  in  the  country,  as  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  again  exported  to  Germany.  Australia  and  Kew  Zea- 
land, it  is  thought,  threaten  to  become  keen  competitors  of  the  United 
States  in  supplying  this  article  of  food. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  the  price  for  14-pound  tins  of  corned 
beef  has  been  about  $14  per  six  tins.  I  have  heard  of  no  criticisms  of 
the  American  product. 

HAHS  AND  BACON. 

Hams  and  bacon  generally  find  a  ready  market,  esx)ecially  the  latter. 
But  during  the  last  twelve  months  the  demand  has  largely  been  met 
by  the  home  product,  and  the  profit  on  the  imported  article  has  been 
relatively  small.  Prices  declined  from  $20  to  $15.20  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds). 

The  import  duty  on  bacon  and  hams  is  50  cents  per  220.462  pounds. 

LAKD. 

The  consumption  of  lard  is  considerable,  and  the  consumers  depend 
very  largely  on  importations  for  their  supply.  Fully  three-fourths  of 
the  lard  used  in  the  Netherlands  are  imported,  and  these  three-fourths 
are  practically  furnished  by  the  United  States. 

In  1893,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  as  to  quantities  can  be 
obtained,  78,500  tierces  of  lard  were  imported  from  the  United  States; 
in  1892^  111,600  tierces;  in  1891,  62,200,  and  in  1890,  50,000, 
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In  1894  the  average  wholesale  prices  ran  as  follows: 


Iffonth. 


Jamjxj p 

Fabmtry 

Ifareli 

April 

JUA 


Per  pound. 


Cents, 

124 
10|912 

10  '910^ 
0 
10 


Month. 


Jnly 

August... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Per  pound* 


Oent$. 
8(9  0 
10  9101 
10|911 
9  9  H 
8(9  9 
849  9 


The  prices  paid  for  American  lard  are  relatively  higher  than  those 
paid  for  lard  from  other  countries. 

I  may  state  further  that  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  lard  which 
eomes  from  the  United  States  is  known  as  neutral  lard,  and  is  made 
from  the  choicest  pieces  of  leaf  lard.  This  neutral  lard  is  very  exten- 
siyely  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  butterin,  especially  during  the 
cold  season. 

OLEOHARGARIN. 

The  manufacture  of  oleomargarin  (here  called  margarin)  is  a  very 
important  industry. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  this  article  of  food  is  large  and  steadily 
increasing  on  account  of  its  cheapness  as  compared  with  dairy  butter, 
and  the  following  enormous  quantities  were  exported  to  England  and 
other  countries :  133,606,000, 134,838,000,  and  131,885,000  pounds,  during 
the  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893,  respectively. 

The  United  States  has  for  at  least  twenty  years  been  the  chief 
source  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarin, 
excepting  the  articles  milk,  butter,  nut  oils  and  sesame  seed  oils. 

Oleomargarin,  as  imported  from  the  United  States,  is  sold  in  pack- 
ages, generally  tierces,  averaging  155  to  160  kilograms  (341  to  353 
pounds)  each,  on  the  basis  of  so  many  Dutch  florins  per  100  kilograms, 
220.462  pounds,  net  weight;  weighing  being  done  on  quay  of  the  pack- 
ages gross,  and  original  tares  deducted. 

The  choicest  qualities  of  oleo  oil,  of  neutral  lard,  and  of  cotton-seed 
ofl  are  received  from  the  United  States,  and  the  average  prices  obtained 
are  somewhat  above  those  paid  for  the  products  of  any  European 
country. 

The  quality  or  grade  of  oleomargarin  materials  is  determined  in 
Tory  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  dairy  butter,  being  a  matter  of 
delicacy  of  taste.  Only  sweet  and  wholesome  edible  products  are  sala- 
ble for  oleomargarin  manufacture.  The  classes  of  oleo  oils  imi)orted 
from  the  United  States  average  higher  than  European  products. 

A  reduced  level  of  prices  for  all  oleomargarin  products  and  mate- 
rials prevailed  throughout  the  year  1894,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1895 
compared  even  less  favorably  with  previous  periods  of  late  years. 

The  improvement  in  refrigerator  systems  on  board  vessels  has  ena- 
bled Eng]an49  ^^  chief  market  lor  Di^tch  oleomargariui  to  import 
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Manufactured  cotton  products  which  enter  into  the  Ketherlands  con 
sumption  are  also  imported  from  England  and  Germany  in  large  quan- 
tities yearly,  but  statistics  representing  this  trade  are  not  obtainable. 

Cotton  is  not  mixed  with  other  fibers  (except  wool)  by  the  manure- 
turers  of  the  Netherlands.  As  a  wool  mix  in  the  making  of  material 
for  cheaper  grades  of  clothing  and  underclothing  it  is  much  employed 
and  in  this  use  it  is  steadily  superseding  flax^  as  being  quite  as  strong 
in  wear  and  cheaper. 

Begarding  hemp,  jute,  ramie,  etc.,  as  a  cotton  mix,  the  Dutch  manu- 
facturers know  nothing. 

In  their  published  review  of  the  cotton  trade  and  manufacture  of 
the  Netherlands  during  the  calendar  years  1891-1892,  Ellison  &  Ga 
write: 

The  last  season  was  not  a  briUiant  one  for  producers.  In  the  early  part  the  home 
trade  was  very  slow,  owing  to  the  poor  food  crops,  and  though  the  export  bnsineM 
was  fairly  good,  it  was  not  at  remunerative  prices.  The  faUing  prices  of  raw 
materials  caused  buyers  to  delay  business  as  long  as  possible,  which,  along  with  th« 
competition  of  England  and  Germany,  reduced  the  margin  between  cotton  and  cot- 
ton products  to  an  unprofitable  basis.  Those  spinners  who  bought  cotton  too  early 
came  off  badly,  but  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  it  at  the  decline  did 
well.  With  good  harvests  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  the  prospects  for  the  nex^ 
season  are  very  favorable.  The  consumption  of  cotton,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  profitable  prices  for  yams  and  goods,  has  increased  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Stocks  of  cotton  at  the  mills  about  same  as  last  year;  stocks  of  yarns  and  goods, 
unimportant.  Increase  in  spindles  8,000;  one  mill  with  12,000  burned,  but  a  new 
one  with  20,000  started. 

Messrs.  Van  Alphen  &  Oo.^  of  Botterdam,  representative  cotton 
brokers,  write  me: 

The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  Netherlands  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  state  to  you  what  the  spinners  consume,  as  in  the  last  few  years  no 
cotton  has  been  imported  for  coosumption  in  Rotterdam,  while  the  cotton  arriving 
here  is  generally  bound  for  Germany  and  goes  from  here  in  transit,  so  that  the  spin- 
ners have  to  provide  themselves  in  Liverpool. 

Cotton  is  sold  here  per  one-half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds),  and  the  price  to<day  for 
American  cotton  is  20  cents  per  1.1  pounds  for  middling. 

Criticisms  of  American  cotton  we  seldom  hear. 

Messrs.  Mees  &  Moens,  of  Botterdam,  in  their  market  report  for 
1893,  write: 

The  article  opened  in  a  very  sound  condition.  The  advance,  which  had  b^gun  in 
1892,  was  hailed  as  a  precursor  of  consecutive  firmness,  and  it  was  generally  expected 
that  a  close  of  the  strike  in  Lancashire  would  bring  a  revival  and  induce  consumers 
to  buy  liberally.  These  hopes  were  frustrated.  When  the  strike  ended  in  March 
spinners  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  bought  only  sparingly,  and  the  season 
opened  with  very  large  stocks  instead  of  small  ones,  as  had  been  expected. 

The  article  was  consequently  ruled  by  thn  very  conflicting  crop  advices,  Bradatreef  s 
giving  a  figure  of  6,600,000  bales,  whereas  NieU  published  one  of  7,750,000.  Aa  it 
was,  operations  were  made,  but  very  cautiously,  and  the  year  closed  quiet 
inactive  at  24  cents  for  middling. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  imports,  sales,  and  exports,  and 
stocks  in  Holland: 


Imports. 

Sales  and  exports. 

Stocks. 

1882. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

ycrih  AsMtioa 

Bales.  . 
25,089 
290 

Bales. 
25,118 

Bales. 
2*J,082 
1.009 

BaUs. 
27,095 
806 

Bales. 

17,703 
306 

Bales. 
15,126 

laM  India  and  otb«r  kinds 

Tatal 

26,288 

25,118 

30,991 

28,501 

18,009 

15, 126 

In  their  market  report  for  1894  Mees  &  Moens  vmte: 

Cotton  has  been  a  fresh  deception  the  past  year.  Although  stocks  had  fallen  off 
eonaiderably  before  the  new  crop  came  in,  buyers  were  very  reserved  in  face  of  the 
extremely  large  crop  estimates,  going  as  high  as  10,250,000  bales. 

Prices  mled  very  low,  and  the  present  quotations  are  brought  down  to  so  moder- 
ate a  point  that  trade  is  quietly  going  on,  awaiting  whether  America  will  go  on 
prodncingy  or  by  curtailing  the  production  aid  consumption. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  imports,  sales,  and  exports,  and 
stocks  in  Holland: 


^ 

Imports. 

Sales  and  exports. 

Stocks. 

1893. 

1894. 

1893. 

1894. 

1898. 

1894. 

Borth  Anwrica.........* 

Bales. 
25, 118 

BiOes. 
17,821 
606 

Bales. 
27,695 
806 

BmUs. 
21, 680 
66 

Bales, 
15,126 

Bales. 
11  267 

SsstlndisMnd  other  kinds 

600 

ToUi 

25,118 

18,887 

28,501 

21,746 

15,126 

11.767 

COTTON-SEED  OIL  AND   COTTONSEED  HEAL. 

In  regard  to  these  articles  the  Holland-American  Cotton  Oil  Com- 
pany has  favored  me  with  the  following  information : 

Wc  may  say,  as  regards  cotton-seed  meal,  that  the  consumption  in  the  Netherlands 
proper  ia  Tery  small,  other  kinds  of  cattle  fodder  being  produced  here  cheaply,  and 
formers  in  Holland  being  very  conservative  and  slow  to  change  their  methods,  they 
use  linseed  cake,  which  they  can  buy  from  the  nnmerons  linseed  mills  in  the  country. 
Yet  there  appears  to  be  some  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

The  consumption  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  very  heavy,  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of 

,  oleomargarine,  or  artificial  butter,  in  which  industry  Ilollaod  is  the  most  important 

country  in  the  world.    It  is  estimated  that  every  year  about  80,000  or  100,000  barrels, 

of  60  gallons  each,  are  imported  into  Holland  from  the  United  States,  of  which 

perhaps  one-fonrth  leaves  the  country  again. 

Consumers  of  cotton-seed  meal  depend  entirely  on  importations  from  the  United 
States.  They  could  import  also  from  England,  but  the  English  product  is  of  inferior 
qvslity,  the  seed  not  haviug  been  decorticated  before  pressing,  so  that  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hulls  in  the  English  cake  and  meal. 

As  regards  the  oil,  consumers  also  have  to  depeud  entirely  on  importations,  chiefly 
£R>m  the  United  States  and  to  some  extent  from  France  and  England.  France  sends 
a  superior  quality,  notably  Marseilles,  while  England  sends  a  grade  far  inferior  to 
the  American  product,  partly  for  churners  and  partly  for  soap  makers. 
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The  United  States  ranks  first  as  regards  quantities  both  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
oil  furnished  to  Dutch  consumers. 

The  meal  is  sold  in  bags  of  100  pounds,  chiefly  at  retail^  by  the  importers  to  the 
farmers,  and  prices  have  fluctuated  this  year  and  last  between  $2.20  and  $2.80  per 
220  pounds. 

The  oil  is  imported  here  partly  in  barrels  of  50  gallons  each,  partly  in  bulk  by 
our  company,  and  sold  here  either  barreled,  or  in  bulk  by  tank  car  or  tank  lighter. 
Prices  of  the  best  oil  have  come  down  gradually  from  $14  to  about  $10  per  220  pounds 
net,  while  lower  grades,  for  cheap  butterine  and  for  soap  purposes,  have  been  selling 
lately  at  between  $8  and  $10.80.  A  price  of  $10  for  fine  oil  is  unusually  low,  and  not 
likely  to  last;  several  adverse  circumstances  brought  about  this  decline.  Prices  for 
the  American  products  are  always  higher  than  for  those  from  other  countries,  so  far 
as  the  meal  is  concerned,  and  as  regards  oil,  there  is  only  some  cotton-seed  oil  from 
Marseilles  which  has  undergone  a  special,  expensive  treatment,  which  fetches  a 
higher  price  than  the  American  oil. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  adverse  criticisms  of  any  of  the  products  mentioned. 

The  Eotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  their  annnal  report  for 
1893,  the  latest  issued,  makes  the  following  statement: 

Purified  ootton^seed  oil, — ^The  market  opened  at  $14  per  220  pounds  net,  for  prime 
brands,  with  low  supplies  and  small  arrivals,  and  owing  to  the  almost  complete 
want  of  fine  qualities  commanded  even  the  unheard-of  rate  of  $20.  Our  manufac- 
turers were  even  forced  to  buy  at  Trieste  and  Marseilles  the  little  that  was  to  be 
had  there. 

Later  in  the  season  the  situation  grew  more  favorable  w^ith  ampler  supplies  and  a 
marked  fall  in  lard  prices  (which  greatly  influence  cotton  oil,  on  account  of  its  use 
in  the  composition  of  the  so-called  ''compound  lard'').  Prices  slowly  receded, 
until  the  beginning  of  June  prime  brands,  such  as  "  Union  Aldige,"  ''Netherlands," 
etc.,  were  dealt  in  at  $16  per  220  pounds.  Then  followed  a  sharp  and  fast  decline, 
so  that  m  August  the  spot  value  at  Rotterdam  was  $12.82  to  $12  per  220  pounds 
net,  and  enormous  parcels  of  the  new  season  changed  hands  for  future  delivery  at 
$12  to  $11.60  per  220  pounds. 

Spot  values  for  oil,  however,  recovered  in  September  and  October  by  reason  of 
the  temporary  small  supplies  and  rose  to  $14.80,  so  that  futures  also  went  up,  large 
contracts  being  made  even  at  $13.73  per  220  pounds. 

In  December  prices  for  somewhat  later  delivery  receded  to  $12.40  to  $12.20  per  220 
pounds.  With  low  quotations  for  lard  the  consumption  of  "compound  lard"  is 
much  smaller,  so  that  large  arrivals  of  cotton  oil  may  be  looked  for  in  1894. 

Exact  figures  for  the  arrivals  in  1893  can  not  well  be  given,  much  cotton  oil 
being  imported  from  lYieste,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  etc.,  via  England.  If  such  indirect 
imports  are  estimated  at  about  13,000  barrels  of  about  886  pounds  each,  the  total 
Imports  of  American  cotton  oil  have  amounted  to  about  90,000  bairelo,  against 
100,000  in  1892. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Noordijky  of  Botterdam,  writes  regarding  cotton-seed  oil 
in  his  annnal  report  for  1894: 

Cotton-seed  oil  was  imported  this  year  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before,  and 
on  account  of  the  reasonable  prices  very  much  was  consumed .  The  imports  amounted 
to  128,000  barrels,  against  90,000  barrels  in  1893  and  about  100,000  in  1892.  In  Jan- 
nary  and  February  best  qualities  brought  $13.20  to  $12.80  per  220  pounds.  After 
that  date  prices  went  down  for  good  qualities  to  $12  to  $11.20  per  220  pounds,  while 
inferior  qualities  were  sold  at  $10  to  $8.80  per  220  pounds. 

As  during  the  past  year,  we  can  again  anticipate  a  large  production  of  cotton-seed 
oil,  on  account  of  the  large  cotton  crop,  and  again  we  hear  complaints  that  fine  seed 
is  very  scarce. 
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TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of  trade  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  consumption  of  tobacco,  especially  in  the  form  of  cigars,  is  enor- 
moos.  In  no  coantry  is  smoking  so  common.  It  is  nothing  uncom- 
mon to  see  a  father  accommodate  his  10-year-old  boy  with  a  light. 
Tobacco  is  not  considered  an  article  of  luxury,  but  is  classed  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  esx>ecially  among  the  poor.  The  import  duty  is  only 
nominal — 28  cents  per  220  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco.  An 
attempt  to  raise  the  tax  was  strenuously  resented  by  the  people. 

The  home  production  of  tobacco  is  limited  and  the  quality  inferior. 
It  IB  raised  in  the  provinces  of  Guelderland,  Utrecht,  Korth  Brabant, 
and  Limburg.  In  1892, 1,443  acres  were  })lanted  to  tobacco,  jdelding 
2,756,000  pounds.  The  average  acreage  and  yield  of  previous  years 
were  somewhat  greater.  But  of  course  this  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  amount  consumed,  imported,  and  reexx>orted. 

The  chief  sources  of  imi)ortation  are  the  United  States  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  The  total  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  ^Netherlands 
in  18d4  were:  From  the  United  States — Maryland  and  Ohio,  8,146  hogs- 
heads; Virginia  and  Kentucky,  1,862  hogsheads;  a  total  of  10,008 
hogsheads,  besides  1,174  bales  of  seed  leaf,  which  tobacco  was  prob- 
ably mostly  consumed  by  the  Dutch  manufacturers  of  smoking  tobacco. 
From  other  countries:  Java,  187,692  bales,  average  weight  220  pounds; 
Sumatra,  163,464  bales,  average  weight  176  pounds;  Borneo,  9,120 
bales;  Molucca,  485  bales;  New  Guinea,  382  bales;  East  Africa,  221 
bales;  Manila,  772  bales;  Greece  and  Turkey,  11,707  bales,  and 
Havana,  2,090  bales;  a  total  of  375,933  bales. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  mentioned  is  again  exported,  principally  from 
Amsterdam,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  tobacco  markets  of  the  world. 
As  to  the  exports  of  tobacco  no  satisfactory  statistics  are  to  be 
obtained. 

The  prices  paid  were :  For  J  ava  tobacco,  from  3  to  14  cents  per  pound ; 
Sumatra,  7^  to  78  cents;  Borneo,  11  to  76  cents;  New  Guinea,  43  to  48 
cents;  and  East  Africa,  about  5^^  cents. 

The  Java  tobacco  is  generally  consumed  by  home  manufacturers. 
The  choicest  assortments  of  Sumatra  are  exported  to  the  United  States. 
According  to  T.  Meerkamp  Van  Embden  &  Sons  about  46,000  bales  of 
Sumatra  tobacco,  representing  in  value  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  crop  of  the  previous  year,  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1894. 

FBESH  FBUIT. 

The  demand  for  fresh  fruit  is  moderate,  and  is,  except  as  to  oranges, 
kmons,  and  certain  kinds  of  grapes,  linuted  to  home  products.  South- 
ern Europe,  especially  Italy,  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  fresh 
frnit  imports.  Fruit  is  sold  by  the  basket,  and  wholesale  prices  vary 
^Ifj  aocording  to  the  supply  on  the  market. 
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According  to  information  famished  by  Messrs.  V^n  der  Horst,  the 
average  crop  of  cherries  during  the  last  fiv^e  years  was  about  3,600,000 
pounds,  of  which  England  took  about  3,000,000  pounds,  in  baskets  of 
II  pounds  each  at  2  to  3  cents  per  pound.  Average  annual  crop  of 
gooseberries  was  3,300,000  pounds,  of  which  220,000  pounds  were  con- 
sumed in  Holland  and  the  rest  sent  to  England,  at  1^  to  2  cents  per 
pound.  The  black  currant  crop  averages  annually  1,100,000  pounds. 
Distilleries'  use  200,000  pounds,  at  4^  to  5  cents  per  pound.  The 
remainder  goes  to  England  in  baskets,  at  4^  to  5  cents  per  pound. 
The  annual  red  currant  crop  is  about  5,500,000  pounds,  of  whidi 
2,640,000  pounds  are  used  by  juice  manufacturers  and  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets at  about  2  cents  per  pound.  The  remainder  goes  to  England. 
The  pear  crop  averages  13,200,000  pounds.  About  half  is  consumed, 
fresh,  in  England;  the  other  half,  fresh  and  dried,  in  Holland.  Prices 
range  from  $1.20  to  $2  per  132  pounds.  The  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  apples  amounts  to  26,400,000  pounds,  of  which  19,800,000  pounds 
go  to  England;  the  remainder  is  used,  fresh  and  dried,  in  Holland. 
Price,  $1  to  $1.40  x)er  132  pounds.  Of  plums  the  average  annual  prod- 
uct is  1,760,000  pounds,  one-half  of  which  is  used  in  Holland  and  one- 
half  in  England,  exported  in  baskets  of  33  to  110  pounds,  at  $1.20  to 
$1.40  per  110  pounds.    Ko  American  fresh  fruit  is  imported. 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

Dried  fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  and  prunes,  are  in  fair  demand* 
Messrs.  Frans  van  der  Vijver  &  Co.,  of  Eotterdam,  representative 
importers  of  dried  fruits,  write: 

The  consnmption  of  dried  apples  and  pears  is  rather  important  in  the  Netherlands. 
Other  dried  fruits  are  of  less  significance.  The  home  production  of  dried  apples  and 
pears  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption,  so  that  a  part  mnst  he  imported.  Most 
is  imported  from  America,  and  further  supplies  come  from  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  The  product  here  imported  is  sold  by  the  wholesale  merchants  in  the 
interior.  The  prices  to  be  obtained  depend  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  orop  and 
vary  every  year. 

This  year  there  was  paid  for  prime  State  and  choice  VT'estem  quartered  apples 
from  $13.60  to  $15.20  per  220  pounds.  For  evaporated  apples  from  $15.20  to  $16.80 
was  paid  per  220  pounds. 

The  highest  prices  are  usually  obtained  for  the  dried  firnita  produced  at  home, 
next  highest  for  American  and  French  fruit,  and  the  lowest  prices  are  given  for  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  products. 

As  regards  the  American  products,  complaints  are  frequently  made  about  the  false 
packing — that  is,  that  American  packers  put  a  fine  layer  of  fruit  on  the  top  in  the 
barrels  and  in  the  center  the  fruit  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Statistics  as  to  the  imports  of  dried  fruits  are  not  obtainable.  I  do 
not  believe  that  dried  fruits  are  exported  from  Holland. 

CANNED  FRUITS. 

From  information  furnished  by  Messrs.  Korpman  &  Co.,  of  Amster- 
dam, it  appears  that  the  cousumx)tion  of  canned  fruits  is  not  very  con- 
siderable.   Exact  figures  can  not  be  given. 
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Little  if  any  fimit  is  canned  in  the  Netherlands.  Whatever  of  this 
article  of  fo€>d  is  consumed  is  imported,  principally,  perhaps,  from  the 
United  States,  either  directly  or  through  British  or  Hamburg  houses. 
Some  also  comes  from  France  and  the  Indies. 

American  canned  fruits,  especially  from  California,  are  considered 
the  best  in  the  market,  and  command  the  highest  prices,  if  of  well- 
reputed  brands.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  American  method  of 
caDDing  fruits  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  practiced  elsewhere. 

The  import  duty  on  fruit  canned  in  tins  is  $10  per  220  pounds. 

NXJTS. 

Kuts  are  chiefly  imi>orted  from  France  and  Chile. 

LIQUORS. 

Wines. — ^I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  M.  Eeuchlin  &  Son  for  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  following  statement: 

In  pToportion  to  the  popnlstion  of  Holland,  the  consninption  of  wine  can  not  be 
ealled  great.  It  is  estimated  at  abont  100,000  hectoliters  (2,641,700  gallons).  It  is 
thought  that  there  is  a  slow  but  steady  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  wine,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  growing  popularity  of  beer. 

In  the  matter  of  wine  the  Netherlands  depends  entirely  upon  importation.  The 
supply  is  derived  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Algeria,  Hungary,  Servia,  Ger- 
many, and  of  late,  to  some  extent,  from  California. 

Fiance  easily  leads,  and  French  wines  are  asked  for  and  sold  under  their  original 
names.  Spanish  (except  sherry)  and  Italian  wines  are  not  sold,  but  are  extensively 
nsed  for  mixing  with  inferior  Bordeaux  claret;  likewise  the  Algerian  wines,  though 
hitely  some  of  these  are  sold  unmixed. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  an  average  price  for  an  article  like  wine,  where  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  quality.  However,  it  may  be  stated  that  good,  unblended  medium  fior- 
deanx  claret,  according  to  quality  and  vintage,  is  imported  at  prices  varying  from 
$12  to  124  per  hectoliter  (26.42  gallons),  casks  included.  Algerian,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  clarets  bring  20  to  30  per  cent  less. 

As  long  as  Bordeaux  clarets  are  almost  exclusively  in  demand,  other  wines  can  only 
be  of  importance  in  the  Holland  trade  for  blending  purposes.  California  wines  have 
been  put  in  the  market  here,  but  so  far  the  sale  has  not  been  encouraging.  For 
blending  with  the  Bordeaux  clarets  the  California  wines  are  too  high  priced,  as  com- 
pared with  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Algerian  clarets  of  equal  vintages.  These  latter 
•re  imported  about  half  a  year  after  vintage  at  a  price  varying  from  $5.60  to  $7.20 
for  medium  and  $9  to  $11  per  hectoliter  (26.42  gallons)  for  the  better  qualities,  casks 
bchided. 

Koyonng  California  wines  have  been  placed  on  the  market  here.  Clarets  from 
two  to  three  years  old  have  been  delivered  here 'for  $12  to  $20  per  hectoliter,  and  at 
that  price  they  can  hardly  compete  with  south  European  and  Algerian  wines.  As 
to  quality,  it  is  the  opinion  of  prominent  wine  merchants  that  California  wines  in 
richness  and  color  compare  favorably  with  south  European  wines;  that  in  purity  of 
taste  they  are  even  superior;  yet,  in  general,  they  are  not  to  the  liking  of  consumers 
here. 

It  is  thought  that  if  these  wines  were  sent  here  quite  young,  and  handled  in 
Meordance  with  the  methods  which  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  part  of  Europe 
Mrai  to  require,  the  chances  for  successful  competition  with  French  and  other 
Sviopeaii  wines  would  be  very  much  enhanced. 
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Brandies. — ^The  importation  of  brandies  and  foreign  spirits  in  gen- 
eral is  not  considerable,  as  the  home  manufactared  gin  or  geneva  offers 
a  cheaper  and,  it  is  thought,  healthier  beverage. 

France  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  brandies  consumed.  There 
are  importations  from  Algiers',  Portugal,  Italy,  and  California.  An 
inferior  quality  of  brandy  is  also  made  in  this  country.  Prices  paid 
for  brandy  vary  so  much  according  to  quality  and  age  that  a  general 
statement  is  of  little  value.  The  demand  for  California  brandies  is 
very  limited,  as  consumers  have  become  accustomed  to  French  cognac 
brandies  and  find  them  sweeter  and  more  agreeable  in  ta^te  than  the 
Californian  product.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  bet- 
ter qualities  of  California  brandies  have  been  offered  in  the  Nether- 
lands markets. 

Beer, — Beer  is  a  very  common  beverage.  Home  manufactore  seems 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  Some  choice  German  beers  (mostly 
from  Munich)  are  imported.    American  beer  is  unknown. 

Cider, — Apple  cider  is  practically  unknown  as  an  article  of  trade. 

FLAXSEED. 

Messf  s.  F.  Dutilh  &  Co.,  of  Botterdam,  have  favored  me  with  the 
following  statement  regarding  flaxseed: 

We  beg  to  say  that  the  average  acreage  of  flax  under  cnltivation  is  abont  36,000, 
for  the  seeding  of  which  growers  apply  partly  their  own  home  eeed,  bat  mast 
necessarily  supplement  it  with  imported  seed  to  refresh  and  invigorate  the  flax 
plant. 

AU  the  imported  seed  comes  Arom  Russia,  and  Holland  only  takes  the  very  choicest 
quality.  Riga  or  Russian  seed  is  imported  in  sacks  of  about  84  kilograms,  or  185 
pounds,  and  prices  range  according  to  conditions  of  crops  firom  $4.80  to  $7.20  per 
sack,  delivered  at  Rotterdam. 

We  never  heard  of  American  flaxseed  being  imported  for  sowing  purposes. 

It  is  highly  objectionable  for  any  flax-growing  country  to  continue  sowing  the 
seed  produced  at  home,  as  this  weakens  the  plant.  Periodioal  refreshment  by  use  of 
good  foreign  seed  is  necessary.  Experience  has  taught  that  such  changes  of  seed 
must  be  from  eastern  to  western  and  from  northern  to  southern  countries. 

OLOVBB  A^D  OTHER  GRASS  SEEDS. 

I^ative  clover  seed  is  preferred.  If  the  crop  is  insufficient  to  supply 
the  demand,  German  seed  finds  a  ready  market.  American  clover 
seed  is  not  thought  so  well  adapted  for  Holland  as  European  seed.  It 
is  objected  to  as  being  too  fine-grained,  producing  a  shorter  and  weaker 
plant  than  the  native  and  German  seed.  For  purity  and  germinating 
power  it  is  considered  very  superior. 

With  the  exception  of  timothy,  American  grass  seeds  are  but  little 
used  and  do  not  command  as  high  prices  as  European  seeds. 

Glover  seed  is  sold  per  50  kilograms  (110  pounds),  and  prices  run  from 
$11.60  for  prime  American  seed  ^o  $24  for  extra  bold  Dutch  seed. 
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VALUES  OF  FORBION  COINS. 

.  The  foUowinjBT  table  is  aa  estimate  of  the  yalnes  of  the  standard  coins  of  the  pxin 
^pal  nations,  prepared  hy^the  Director  of  the  Mint,  under  the  provisions  of  the  aot^ 
of  August  28, 1894,  section  25,  and  contained  iu  Circular  No.  119  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  of  October  1,  1895,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Department  to  be  the  values  of  such  coins  in  terms  of  the  money  of  acooant  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  followed  in  estimating  the  value  of  all  foreign  merchAn- 
dise  exported  tp  the  United  States  on  or  after  October  1,  1895,  expressed  in  any  of 
saoh  metallic  currencies : 


Country. 

Standard. 

Monetary  unit. 

U.S. 

gold 

value. 

Coins. 

Argentina  rr.x--....T 

Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold 

Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold  and 
silver. 

Sliver 

Gold  and 
silver. 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and 
silver. 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and 

silver. 
SUver 

Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold  and: 

silver.* 
Silver 

Gold  and 
silver. 

Gold 

Gold 

Silverf 

Gold  and 

silver. 

Gold 

Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold 

Peso. 
Crowi 

Frano 
Milrel 
Donu 

Peso. 
Peso. 

fO.96.6 
.20,8 

.19,3 
.64,6 
1.00 

.48.0 
.01.2 

.71.8 
.80,0 

.70,2 
.75,2 
.92,6 

.26,8 
4.94,8 

.19,8 

.23.6 
4.86,64 

.19,3 

.28,1 

.19.3 

.09.7 
.62,4 
.52,8 

.40,2 

.20.8 
1.06 
.77,2 

.88.9 
.19,3 

.26.8 
.19,8 

.04.4 

Gold :  anzentine  ($4.82,4)  and  ^  arsaifc- 
tine.    Silver:  peso  and  diviatona.- 

Gold:  former  system— 4  H  or  ins 
(61.92,9),  8  florins  (63.86.8).  docat 
($2i8,7).  and  4 duoats  (69.15.8).  SO- 
▼er:  land  2  lloHns.  Gold:  pres- 
ent system— 20  crowns  (64.08,2).  10 
crowns  ($2.02.6). 

(srold:  10  and  20  francs.    SUver:  S 

▲tMtria-Hongary 

« 

1. .......... 

Brasil 

francs. 
Gold:5.10,aad20mUr6is.    SUver:  «. 
I.  and  2  milreis. 

Britlfili   PoMK^fifiiona 

» 

N.  A.  (except  New- 
foundland). 
Central  American 

SUver:  peso  and  divisions. 

Crold:  eacndo  (61.82.4).    don1>looA 

States. 
Chile 

China 

Tael* 
Peso. 

f Shanghai. 
Ha  Ik  wan 
(customs). 
Tientsin.. 
CHiefoo. . . . 

(64.661,1).  and  condor  ($9.12,3).    SO-' 
v«r:  peso  and  divisions. 

Cuba 

G^ld:  doubloon  (65.01,7).     Silvers 

Denmark ............ 

Crowi. 

1  

peso. 
Gold :  10  and  20  crowns. 

£lFVDt  ............... 

Pound  fioo  niAA. 

Gold:  Dound  (100  piasters),  6,  10,  2QC 
and  50  piasters.  SUver:  1.  2,  5. 10, 
and  20  piasters. 

Gold :  5. 10. 20. 50.  and  100  francs.    Sil- 

HVance  .............. 

ters 

Franc 

Mark 
Pount 

Dracli 

Rupe< 

Lira. 

Ten.. 
DoUai 

Florii 

Crowi 
Milre 

••.... ..... 

German  Empire 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

ver:  5  francs. 
Gold:  5. 10.  and  20  marks. 

1  sterling  . . 

ima 

1 ........... 

Gold :  sovereign  (pound  sterUng)  and 

4  sovereign. 
Gold :  5. 10,  20.  60.  and  100  dnchmas. 

India 

SUver:  6  drachmas. 
Gold :  mohur  ($7.10.5).  SUver x  rupee 

and  divisiotffe. 
Qo\A ;  5. 10, 20, 50,  and  100 lira.  SUver: 

Italy 

Japan  ............... 

<Gold... 
••  {Silver. 
r 

51iie. 
Gold:  1.  2, 6, 10,  and  20  yen. 
SUver:  yen. 
Gold :  dollar  ($0.96.8).  2|.  6, 10.  and  26 

dollars.     Silyer:  dollar  (or  peso) 

and  divisions. 
G«ld :  10  florins.    Silver :  |,  1,  and  2| 

florins. 
Gold ;  10  and  20  crownSr 

Mexico 

Netherlandii ......... 

I ........... 

Norway 

B. .......... 

Portugal. 

i« 

Gold :  1.  2.  5.  and  10  milzeia. 

Russia 

(Gold... 
Ruble..  ^ 

Gold:  imperial  ($7.71,8)  and  4  iape- 
rial  ($3.86).: 

Snain 

Peseti 

Crowi 
Franc 

Piast< 

(  SUver . 
ft 

SUver:  |,  4,  and  1  ruble. 

Gold:  25  pesetas.    SUver:  6  peac«aa. 

Gold :  10  and  20  erowns. 

Sweden .............. 

0.. .....•••.. 

Switaerland rr-- 

Gold :  5. 10. 20. 50.  and  100  francs.    SU- 

Turkev - 

. .....a..... 

ST  .......... 

veri  ofrtmcs. 
Gold:  26. 50, 100,290, and  500  piMten. 

*  Gold  the  nominal  standard.  Silver  practically  the  standard,  t  Silver  the  nominal  standard.  Paper 
the  actual  currency,  the  depreciation  of  which  is  measured  by  the  gold  standard.  lOolned  siaea 
July  1,1886.    Old  half  imperialr=$3.98.6. 
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Note. — The  consular  report  in  this  bulletin  was  received  in  answer 
to  the  circular  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  is  printed  iu  Bulletin  No.  1 
of  this  series.  This  bulletin,  the  sixth  of  the  series,  treats  of  Belgiunt 
It  differs  from  the  preceding  numbers  in  that  the  tables  of  imports  of 
agricultural  and  other  products,  in  most  cases,  are  embodied  in  the 
elaborate  report  of  our  consular  representative  at  Ghent,  and  they  have 
been  carefully  compared  and  made  to  agree  with  the  official  statistics. 
Some  tables  not  in  the  original  have  been  added  in  order  to  make  the 
report  more  complete.  Reiwrts  ft'om  the  United  States  consuls  at  Liege 
and  Brussels  were  received  in  answer  to  the  circular  of  the  Department, 
but  as  they  consisted  entirely  of  tables  which  are  contained  iu  the 
report  from  Ghent  they  have  not  been  utilized. 

The  publications  of  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  heretotbre  issued 
consist  of  the  following: 

Bulletin  No.  1. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Bulletin  No.  2. — The  German  Empire, 

Bulletin  No.  3. — France. 

Bulletin  No.  4. — ^Gauada. 

Bulletin  No.  5. — Netherlands. 

Circular  No.  1. — Peaches  and  Other  Fruits  in  England. 

Circular  No.  2. — American  Dried  Apples  iu  the  German  Empire. 

Circular  No.  3. — Imports  and  Exports  for  1893  and  1894. 

Circular  No.  4. — An  Example  for  American  Farmers  and  Dairymen. 

Circular  No.  5. — Treaty  of  China  and  Japan. 

Circular  No.  6. — Imports  and  Exports,  1893, 1894,  and  1895. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  30^  1895. 
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BELGIUM. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  is  a  portion  of  ancient  Gaul,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  smaller  of  the  European  States.  It  became  an  independent 
State  by  a  provisional  government  established  in  consequence  of  a 
revolution  which  broke  out  at  Brussels  on  August  25,  1S30,  and  which 
resulted  in  its  separation  from  the  Netherlands.  On  June  4,  18^1,  a 
national  congress  elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Ooburg  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  July  21, 1831.  By  the  treaty  of 
Loudon,  [November  15, 1831,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed 
by  Austria,  Eussia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia,  when  all  the  States  of 
Europe  recognized  the  autonomy  of  the  Kingdom. 

GOVERNMENT. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  1831,  Belgium  is  '^  a  constitutional, 
representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy.^'  The  legislative  i>ower  is 
vested  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 
The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primo- 
geniture. The  King's  person  is  declared  sacred,  and  his  ministers  are 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Government.  The  King  convokes, 
prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chambers,  and  in  default  of  male  heirs  he 
may  nominate  his  successor  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature. 

According  to  the  law  amending  the  constitution  of  1893,  the  Senate 
consists  of  members  elected  for  eight  years,  partly  directly  and  partly 
indirectly.  The  number  elected  directly  is  proportioned  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each  province,  the  minimum  age  of  the  electors  being  fixed  at 
30  years.  Those  elected  indirectly  are  chosen  by  the  provincial  coun- 
cils, two  for  each  province  with  less  than  500,000  inhabitants,  three  for 
each  with  a  population  from  500,000  to  1,000,000,  and  four  for  each  with 
over  1,000,000  inhabitants.  They  must  be  40  years  of  age,  and  those 
elected  directly  must  pay  not  less  than  1,200  francs,  or  $231.00  in  direct 
taxes,  or  own  real  estate  in  Belgium  yielding  an  income  of  12,000  francs, 
or  $2,316  i)er  annum.    There  are  seventy-six  senators. 
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Id  provinces  where  tbe  namber  eligible  for  the  Senate  would  be  less 
tbao  1  Iq  5,000  of  the  popalation,  the  list  is  extended  to  this  proportiou 
by  admission  of  the  most  highly  tased. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  are  elected  directly 
by  citizens  over  25  years  of  age,  domiciled  for  not  less  than  one  year  in 
the  same  commune  and  not  disqualified  to  vote.  All  revenue  bills  origi- 
nate in  this  chamber.    There  are  about  1,200,000  electors. 

AREA   AND  POPULATIOH. 

Bel^uDi  is  comprised  between  49°  30}'  and  51°  30'  north  latitude 
and  2°  36'  and  6°  4'  east  longitude  (Greenwich).  It  is  bouiide<l  on  the 
north  by  The  Netherlands,  on  the  east  by  theDuchy  of  Luxemburg  and 
Prussia  (Rhenish),  on  the  south  by  France,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
I^orth  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  th)m  northwest  to  southeast  is  172 
miles,  its  greatest  width  99  miles.  Its  frontiers  are:  On  the  north,  the 
liTortb  Sea,  41.6  miles;  on  the  north  and  east,  Holland,  267.8  milee;  on 
the  east,  Germany,  60.3  miles,  and  Luxemburg,  80.2  miles,  and  on  tbe 
south  and  west,  France,  381.5  miles.  Total  frontier,  831.4  miles.  It  is 
divided  administratively  into  nine  provhices. 

In  the  following  table  the  nine  provinces  are  arrangeil  in  the  order  of 
their  area^,  and  in  addition  to  this  is  given  tfadr  estimated  population 
on  December  31, 1893: 
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The  area  of  Belgium  id  aboat  equal  to  the  area  of  Maryland^  or 
one-tweuty-fonrth  of  the  area  of  Texas.  At  the  same  rate  of  popu- 
lation per  square  mile  as  x)ertaiDs  in  Belgium,  Texas  would  have  a 
population  of  151,000,000,  which  is  equal  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  France,  aud  GeriDany  combined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population,  both  in  the 
aggregate  and  per  square  mile,  of  Belgium  as  compared  with  Maryland 
and  Texas: 


B^lglam  (1898) * 

Marrlasd  (1890) 

Texas  (IMO) 


Area. 


Popalation. 


Aggregate. 


Sq.  milet. 

11.373 

11,124 

274,356 


6. 202, 272 

1,042,390 
2, 235. 523 


Per  souare 
mile. 


550. 6 

93.7 

8.1 


The  area  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Territories,  would 
suffice  to  hold  the  total  population  of  the  globe  at  the  same  density  as 
pertains  in  Belgium. 

In  1846  the  total  population  of  Belgium  was  4,337,196  inhabitants, 
and  in  1880  it  was  5,520,009,  showing  an  increase  of  1,182,813  inhabit- 
ants during  the  i)eriod  1846  to  1880.  Of  this  number  the  rural  popula- 
tion amounted  to  1,083,601  inhabitants  in  1846  and  to  1,199,319  in  1880— 
26  i>er  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1846  and  21.8  jyer  cent  in  1880. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  cities  and  their  population 
December  31,  1892: 


Antwerp 240,343 

Brassels  ( including  subarbs) ....  488,  188 

Liege 155,898 

Ghent 151,811 

Schaerbeck 54,769 

Ifalines 52,001 


Verviers 50,003 

Bruges 48,246 

Lonvain 40,899 

St.Gilles 42,863 

Ostend 25,790 

Namur 31,091 


The  area  of  Belgium,  which,  as  above  stated,  is  11,373  square  miles, 
comprises  the  two  basins  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt. 

Two  races  of  men  occupy  the  soil  of  Belgium — the  Flemings  and  the 
Walloons.  The  former  inhabit  the  two  Flanders,  the  provinces  of 
Antwerp,  Liraburg,  and  the  north  of  Brabant,  that  is  to  say,  the  flat 
lowlands,  while  the  Walloons  occupy  the  table-land  of  the  Ardennes, 
in  the  provinces  of  Liege,  Luxemburg,  Namur,  Ilainaut,  and  the  south 
of  Brabant.  Although  of  distinct  origin  and  aspirations,  these  two 
peoples  are  united  by  a  common  love  of  liberty  and  work.  The  Belgian 
peasant  is  honest,  patient,  industrious,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and 
respectful  of  the  rights  of  others. 
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WEALTH  AND  DEBT. 


WEALTH. 


In  1878  M.  Massalski,  professor  at  CTuiversity  of  Lou  vain,  attempted 
the  direct  valuation  of  tbo  whole  wealth  of  the. country,  and  arrived 
at  a  total  of  29,500,000,000  francs,  or  about  $5,693,500,000,  a  sum  that 
has  often  been  quoted.  In  1880  one  of  the  ministers  of  state  estimated 
the  real  property  of  Belgium  at  11,000,000,000  francs,  or  $3,123,(K)0,000 
(house  property,  et<5.,  3,500,000,000  francs,  or  $675,500,000;  landed 
property,  7,500,000,000  francs,  or  $1,447,500,000),  exclusive  of  the  real 
property  exempt  from  the  land  tax.  Both  estimates  are  considered  by 
certain  authorities  below  the  mark,  who  estimate  the  wealth  of  the 
country  as  above  34,000,000,000  francs,  or  $6,562,000,000. 

According  to  official  statements  contained  in  the  Annuaire  Statis- 
tique  de  la  Belgique  the  value  of  property  subject  to  legacy  and  suc- 
cession duties  in  1891  was  estimated  at  $69,923,000,  which  at  the  death 
rate  then  obtaining  of  21.2  per  1,000  would  make  the  total  wealth  of 
Belgium  $3,298,000,000,  exclusive  of  royal  palaces,  public  works,  etc 
The  value  of  these  can  not  be  accurately  determined,  but  is  roughly 
estimated  at  about  $700,000,000.  This  would  make  the  total  wealth  of 
Belgium  about  $4,000,000,000,  an  estimate  that  is  materially  below  that 
of  Massalski,  quoted  above. 


DEBT. 


When  Belgium  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  her 
contribution  to  the  national  exchequer  averaged  about  $17,000,000  per 
annum,  or  half  the  total  revenue.  On  attaining  her  indei>endence  she 
took  $43,000,000  of  the  debt  of  the  Netherlands,  involving  an  annual 
burden  of  $2,000,000. 

The  revenue,  debt,  and  expenditure  for  various  dates  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


Rovenae. 


1835 $17,577,000 


1850 
1870 
1880 
1800 
1891 


25, 645,  000  , 
39, 650, 000 
76. 084.  000 
73,032.000 
77, 576, 000 


Debt. 


$22,627,000 
120, 930, 000 
131.796.000 
274,603.000 
389,482,000 
414, 336, 000 


Hire. 

$16,811,00$ 
22. 915.  OUO 
41.86:<,000 
73,901.000 
80,654.00$ 
77. 6]  8, 000 


REVENUK. 


In  1890  the  principal  items  of  revenue  were  as  follows: 


Items. 


Amomits. 


Koal  estate  tax ■..-.  fl.  666, 700 

Personal  tax 3,584,800 

Patent  ri^ihts 1,330.300 

CiiBtoms  duties 4,541,900 

Excise  duties: 

Wiuo I  027,300 

Liquor 4,591,500 

Beer '  1,901,400 

Sugar 894,  GOO 


Tooacco 


158,  800 


Items. 


Amounts. 


KegistiTs'  f«>ea $3,318,700 

Mortgafire  f«*e8 643.800 

Succeaeorial  foes 2, 995. 000 

Stamp'  and  naturalization  tax 1, 181. 500 

Postage  BUmps 1,731,000 

Railr(Mds :  I 

Passengers 8. 397. 200 

Frcriffhf. 17.123.700 


Telegraphs 


734,900 


BELGIUM — ^AGRICULTUBE. 


BXPENDITURB. 


The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  1890  were  made  up  as  follows: 


Items. 


AmoantA. 


Interest  on  debt $10,156,600 

Endowments '        877,800 

'BCinistry  of  forei^i^ain 

Ministry   of  agriculture,   industryi 

and  public  works 

Uinistiy  of  railways,  mails,  and  tele- 
graphs  


473,000 
3,207,700 
20,077,800 


Items. 


Ministry  of  finance 

Ministry  of  war 

Ministxy  of  interior  and  public  in 

structiou 

Ministry  of  justice ■ 

Miscellaneous  exi)enditnres. 


Amounts. 


$2,992,900 
9, 844, 400 

4, 395, 000 

3, 322, 100 

351.800 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
Kingdom  in  1894: 

Netherlands  debt,  2^  per  cent  (share  in) $42, 452, 209 

Loans  at  3  per  cent 117,540,442 

Loana  at  3^  per  cent 250,483,835 

Floating  debt  (treasury) 3,860,000 

Total 414,336,486 

Almost  the  entire  debt  of  Belgium  was  raised  for  and  devoted  to  works 
of  public  utihty,  such  as  State  railways,  docks,  etc.  There  is  a  sinking 
fund  attached  to  all  descriptions  of  the  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
2  J  per  cent  share  in  the  old  Netherlands  debt.  The  total  debt  amounted 
to  about  $66.90  per  capita,  and  the  annual  charge  to  about  $2.50,  or 
including  civil  and  military  pensions,  etc.,  to  about  $2.90  per  capita, 
but  the  interest  is  more  than  covered  by  the  revenue  from  railways 
alone. 

The  total  national  indebtedness  and  the  debt  per  capita  in  Belgium, 
the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  were 
as  follows: 


Country. 


Belgium 

TnitedStatea.... 
Vnited  Kingdom 

Germany 

Fnuice 

Netherlands 


Population. 


1890. 


18g0. 


6,030,043 
62,622.250 
38.165,526 
49, 422, 028 
38, 218, 903 

4, 505. 032 


6,  520, 009 
50»  155, 783 
35. 241,  A92 
45, 234, 061 
37, 672, 048 

4,012.693 


Debt  (less  sinking  fund).       |  Debt  per  capita. 


1800. 


1881). 


$380, 504, 099 

891.900,104 

3,350,619.563 

85,181,250 

64,446,793,398 

430, 589, 858 


$272,249,275 
1, 922. 517, 364 
3, 577, 746, 690 

(o) 
4,274,782,478 
382, 440,  317 


1890. 


$63.10 

14.24 

87.79 

1.72 

116. 35 
95.56 


1880. 


$49.32 

38.33 
101.  52 

((t) 

113.47 
95.31 


a  Germany  hold  $85,077,225  cash,  and  a  sinking  fand  in  excess  of  debt  in  1880. 

blnt'IuBire  of  Hosting  debt,  bat  exclusive  of  annuities,  whose  ciipitallzed  value  is  estimated  to  be 
no  less  than  $2,000,000,000. 

AGEICULTURE. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


There  is  in  Belgium  a  minister  of  agriculture  and  a  superior  council 
of  official  commissions  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural societies  and  gatherings,  which  are  very  active,  and  organize 
every  year  numerous  agricultural  fairs,  etc.    Horticultural  societies  are 
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aJso  very  numerous,  and  have  established  a  federation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Government. 

To  encourage  improvement  in  the  production  and  breeding  of  horses 
and  cattle  and  general  progress  in  agricultural  products,  prizes  are 
distributed  by  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  fairs  established  in  each 
province. 

Agricultural  instruction  is  given  by  a  veterinary  school  at  Brussels, 
by  the  agricultural  institute  at  Gembloux,  and  by  three  practical  horti- 
cultural schools  situated  at  Vilvorde,  Oendbrugge,  and  Ghent,  and  a 
practical  agricultural  school  has  recently  been  founded  at  Huy.  Con- 
ferences on  subjects  regarding  practical  agriculture  are  organized  all 
over  the  Kingdom  by  the  initiative  of  the  agricultural  societies  and 
meetings. 

An  agronomic  station,  whose  sphere  is  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  and 
researches  in  vegetable  physiology  and  agricultural  chemistry,  is  an- 
nexed to  the  institute  at  Gembloux.  Agricultural  laboratories  are  estab- 
lished at  Ghent  and  at  Houlers.  And,  finally,  in  this  small  country 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  journals,  reviews,  or  bulletins  espe- 
cially devoted  to  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Belgium  is  perhaps  the  best  cultivated  country  in  the  world;  for  its 
size  it  feeds  more  inhabitants  (551  persons  per  square  mile)  than  any 
other.  The  incorporation  of  capital  and  work,  the  great  development 
of  means  ot  communication,  the  liberty  of  transactions,  the  improve- 
ments which  are  constantly  being  made,  the  art  of  utilizing  manure  and 
raising  fine  cattle,  and  '^  small  culture,"  and  small  estates,  are  the  causes 
of  this  prosperity,  which  is  justly  admired  by  everybody  familiar  with 
Belgian  agriculture. 

CLIMATB. 

The  climate  is  temperate— less  "extreme"  than  that  of  Germany. 
There  is  more  humidity  than  in  France  and  less  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  is  92,  giving  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  28.58  inches.  The  mean  temperature  is  50^  F.,  the 
minimum  being  5°  and  the  maximum  86°  above  zero.  The  differ- 
ences in  altitude  and  climate  do  not  permit  a  fixed  limit  to  be  assigned 
to  plants  which  grow  spontaneously  here  or  which  are  cultivateil.  All 
the  plants  of  our  northern  region  are  to  be  found  here,  but  the  differ- 
ences of  altitude,  the  geological' constitution  of  the  soil  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  diversity  of  the  systems  of  cultivation 
which  are  based  on  these  differences  permit  the  division  of  Belgian 
territory  into  a  certain  number  of  agricultural  regions,  each  having  its 
own  special  characteristics. 

SOIL. 

In  a  report  published  in  the  name  of  the  agricultoral  societies  of 
Belgium  on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Congress  of  1878,  by  M. 
de  Laveleye,  author  of  I/Economie  Burale  de  la  Belgique,  the  Belgian 
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territory  is  divided  into  eight  regions:  1,  the  region  of  <^ polders''; 
2j  the  sandy  region;  3,  the  sandy-loamy  region ;  4,  the  loamy  region;  5, 
the  Cretaceous  region  and  the  coantry  of  Herv^;  6,  the  Condmsian 
re^on;  7^  the  Ardennaise  region;  8,  the  region  of  the  Jura  Moautains 
of  lower  Laxemburg. 

The  region  of  ^^  polders.^ — Leaving  the  shores  of  Ostend  and  Blank- 
enberqae,  and  going  toward  the  interior  from  west  to  east,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  land  increases,  and  forniations  can  be  seen  which  are  more 
ancient  the  farther  one  travels  from  the  ocean.  On  the  seacoast  are 
^polders,''  which  are  lands  acquired  by  cultivation  and  protected 
from  invasion  by  the  sea  by  means  of  dunes,  dikes^  and  sluices.  The 
soil  of  this  region  of  ^'polders" — which  occupies  along  the  coast  of 
the  North  Sea  a  zone  of  from  6  to  15  miles  from  Antwerp  to  Blanez, 
and  whose  area  is  about  386  square  miles — is  formed  of  compact  clay, 
sometimes  calcareous,  reposing  on  a  layer  of  peat,  which  in  its  turn 
reposes  on  a  layer  of  sand.  The  fertility  of  these  "polders"  is  very 
great;  they  can  produce  magnificent  crops  for  forty  to  fifty  years 
without  manuring.  The  zone  of  these  "polders"  is  characterized  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint  by  the  abundance  of  its  natural  meadows, 
the  prominence  of  pulse  as  a  preliminary  crop,  and  the  frequent  inter- 
vention of  barley  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  This  country  produces  the 
finest  meat. 

The  rotation  oT  crops  followed  in  the  "polders"  is  not  invariable. 
The  following  is  a  type  of  rotation  much  in  use:  First  year,  barley  or 
colza;  second  year,  horse  beans;  third  year,  wheat;  fourth  year,  horse 
beans;  fifth  year,  wheat;  sixth  year,  clover;  seventh  year,  wheat; 
eighth  year,  potatoes;  ninth  year,  oats,  and  tenth  year,  fallow. 

The  usual  size  of  farms  is  from  about  60  to  75  acres.  The  laud  is 
worth  about  $360  per  acre  and  the  annual  rent  about  $10  per  acre. 
The  lands  are  let  to  farmers  on  leases  of  from  seven  to  nine  years; 
during  the  last  few  years  many  proprietors  have  farmed  their  own 
lands. 

The  sandy  region  is  composed  of^dunes,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  two 
Flanders  and  the  Campine.  Its  area  is  about  3,100  square  miles.  The 
soil  of  Flanders,  poor  by  nature,  as  it  has  been  formed  by  the  disaggre- 
gation of  Tertiary  silica,  owes  its  proverbial  fertility  to  the  persistent  and 
intelligent  work  bestowed  upon  it.  Most  of  the  plaots  of  tbe  northern 
region  are  raised  here,  colza,  camelina,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  chic- 
ory, all  kinds  of  cereals  (with  rye  predominating),  beans,  potatoes,  red 
clover,  crimson  clover,  spurry,  horse  beans,  vetches,  peas,  cabbage, 
beet  root,  turnips,  carrots,  etc.  The  following  is  a  type  of  crop  rota- 
tion very  generally  adopted:  First  year,  potatoes;  second  year,  rye 
(with  turnips  or  carrots  as  a  second  crop) ;  third  year,  industrial  plants; 
fourth  and  fifth  years,  clover.  To  produce  plenty  of  mp*nure  and  to 
use  it  advantageously  is  the  secret  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  Flan- 
ders.    The  cultivation  of  second  crops,  together  with  cabbage,  rye 
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used  for  fodder,  and  crimson  clover,  provides  good  feed  for  cattle  d  ur- 
ing  winter  and  renders  possible  the  keeping  of  large  numbers  of  live 
stock.  Landed  property  is  divided  into  extremely  small  parts,  tbo 
average  size  of  farms  being  only  about  7  acres,  and  the  value  per  acre 
is  about  $400  and  the  annual  rental  about  $9  per  acre. 

The  Gampine^  which  comprises  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  Provinces   of 
Antwerp  and  Limburg  and  a  part  of   Brabant,   is   a  vast,  sandy 
plain  reposing  on  a  sort  of  ferruginous  tuff.     A  large  part  of  tbis 
region  is  exploited  very  much  in   the  same  way  as  the  two  Flan- 
ders.    Industrial  plants  recur  less  frequently  in  the  rotation  of  cro|>s, 
and  the  second  crops  are  of  less  importance.    The  Campine  farmer  con- 
centrates his  forces;  he  makes  use  of  extensive  culture  in  order  to 
improve  his  intensive  culture.    The  ''landes,"*  which  form  a  part  of 
every  farm,  are  used  for  pasturing  cattle,  and  thus  furnish  manure  for 
the  other  parts  under  cultivation.    The  manure  is  prepared  in  stables, 
and  there  improves  in  quality  without  affecting  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals.    The  following  is  a  tyi)e  of  the  rotation  of  crops:  First  year, 
potatoes;  second  year, rye  and  spurry;  third  year, rye;  fourth  year,  oats 
and  clover;  lifth  year,  clover,  and  sixth  year,  spurry  or  buckwheat. 
The  usual  size  of  the  farms  varies  from  about  35  to  60  acres,  but  those 
of  a  few  hundred  square  yards  are  numerous,  as  every  laborer  culti- 
vates a  plat  of  ground.     Land  is  worth  about  $330  per  acre,  and  the 
annual  rental  amounts  to  $10  per  acre.    Irrigation,  a' thorough  system 
of  which  has  recently  been  introduced,  has  made  the  Belgian  Campine 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

The  sandy-loamy  region  comprises  a  part  of  Brabant,  Hainaut,  Namur, 
and  Antwerp.  Its  extent  is  about  1,050  square  miles,  of  which  more 
than  90  per  cent  are  under  cultivation.  The  soil,  formed  of  Quaternary 
mud  or  of  Tertiary  deposits,  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  is  very  fertile.  Ii3-e 
and  potatoes  are  chiefly  cultivated.  The  value  of  the  land  per  acre  is 
about  $430,  and  the  annual  rental  $11  per  acre. 

The  loamy  region  occupies  an  area  of  about  2,700  square  miles  and 
extends  into  all  the  i)rovince8  wit)i  the  exception  of  Antwerp  and 
Luxemburg.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  loam,  slightly  calcareous.  Wheat 
and  beet  root  are  raised  here,  but  agriculture  is  less  advanced  than  in 
Flanders.  It  is  a  region  of  large  holdings,  i.  e.,  comparatively  large, 
although  recently  division  of  estates  has  been  resorted  to.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  makes  this  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  of 
Europe.  The  value  of  the  land  is  about  $430  per  acre,  and  the  annual 
rental  $10  per  acre. 


*  "Laiide''  is  the  name  given  especially  to  a  region  lying  along  the  ocean,  in 
Belgium  and  north  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  which  was  once  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  sands  of  Pliocene  age.  These  sands  have  in  many  places,  at  an  inconsid- 
erable depth  beneath  the  surface,  become  compacted  into  beds  of  hard  sandstone. 
The  word  lande  is  generally  used  only  with  reference  to  that  part  of  France  included 
in  the  Department  of  the  Giroude  called  Les  Landes. 
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The  Condrnsian  region  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse,  on  the  west  by  the  French  frontier,  and  on  the  south  and 
east  by  a  hne  running  from  Monmycies  toward  Limburg  on  the  Prus- 
sian frontier.  It  forms  the  transitory  zone.  There  are  numerous  coal 
deposits,  as  also  of  ores  of  zinc,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  etc.  The  coal 
region  is  the  basis  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  strength  of  this 
little  Kingdom;  it  presents  its  highest  development  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mons,  Gharleroi,  and  Liege.  Agriculture  in  the  Condroz  is  less 
advanced  than  in  the  other  regions.  The  country  is  cold  and  dreary. 
Cereals,  clover,  and  potatoes  are  raised,  but  the  chief  cereal  is  si)elt. 
Cattle  are  rare.  The  introduction  of  sainfoin  and  alfalfa  within  the  last 
few  years  has  been  a  step  toward  progress.  The  farms  are  large.  Selling 
price  i>er  acre,  $250  ;  annual  rental  per  acre,  $6. 

The  Cretaceotis  region. — The  Cretaceous  zone  is  contiguous  to  the 
Condroz,  and  is  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mons,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse.   The  grapevine  is  still  cultivated  here,  but  with  little  success. 

The  Herve  region. — The  country  of  Herve  (area,  236  square  miles)  is 
to  Belgiam  what  Switzerland  is  to  Europe.  The  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  pasturage,  as  it  is  formed  of  little  rounded  eminences  which  are  cov- 
ered with  excellent  herbage.  Yalue  of  land  per  acre,  $350;  annual 
rental,  $11  per  acre. 

The  Ardennaise  region  (area,  1,620  square  miles)  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Condroz  and  on  the  east  by  a  line  extending  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Mumo  to  the  village  of  Attert.  The  soil  is  Silurian,  with  a 
small  portion  Devonian;  the  decomposition  of  these  rocks  has  produced 
an  impermeable  clay,which  forms  peat  bogs,  called  in  this  country 
^^fagnes.*^  The  kind  of  cultivation  practiced  here  utilizes  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  soil  and  damages  its  future  possibilities.  With  manure 
and  lime,  which  could  be  tran8X)orted  at  a  low  price  by  the  new  rail- 
roads, much  more  profit  might  be  derived  from  the  soil  of  this  region, 
whose  sx>ontaneous  natural  products  are  sedges  and  herbage  used  for 
pasture.  The  cultivated  products  are  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  pota- 
toes.   Value  per  acre,  $130;  annual  rental,  $4  per  acre. 

The  Jurassic  region  (area,  365  square  miles)  comprises  a  portion  of 
Luxemburg  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Ardennaise  region.  The  soil 
belongs  partly  to  the  Jurassic  epoch  and  partly  to  the  Triassic.  Wheat, 
maslin,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  i)otatoes  are  cultivated.  The  breeding  of 
Bwine  is  also  an  important  industry.  Value  of  land  per  acre,  $130; 
annual  rental,  $4  per  acre. 

Belgium  is  a  land  of  "  small  culture"  and  small  estates.  The  sub- 
division of  holdings  is  carried  on  daily.  The  tenant  that  pays  his  rent 
in  kind  is  becoming  rare,  giving  place  to  the  tenant  that  pays  a  cash 
rent,  and  he  in  turn  will  make  way  for  the  owner  who  farms  his  own 
land.  Farms  are  rented  on  leases  from  three,  six,  nine,  and  sometimes 
twelve  years.    Yearly  leases  are  also  much  in  vogue. 
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STSTBMB  OF  CULTURE. 

European  writers  on  agriculture  divide  the  systems  of  coltore  into 
X>etite,  moyenne,  graude  culture,  and  other  classifications.  They  are 
defined  in  the  Dictlonnaire  d' Agriculture  of  Barral  and  Sagnier,  aa 
follows : 

PeHte  culture  (small  culture). —ThiB  torm  is  used  when  the  personnel  of  tiie  fium 
is  redueed  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 

Culture  mayenue  (mean  culture), — ^Where  the  work  necessitatee  the  employment 
of  a  few  outside  laborers. 

Qrande  culture, — This  expression  is  used  to  show  that  a  great  uamber  of  people  are 
employed  by  reason  of  the  great  extent  of  the  farm. 

Pays  de petite  culture,  &r  pay$  de  grande  culture. — These  are  expressions  ased  to  indi* 
cate  the  regions  in  wh  ich  one  or  the  other  of  these  eonditions  predominates.  Although 
these  expressions  are  very  elastic,  it  may  be  said  that  generally  "  petite  cuHnre" 
does  not  exceed  10  hectares^  or  about  25  acres  in  extent;  **  moyenue  culture,"  50  to 
60  hectares,  or  about  133^  to  148  acres,  and  ''  grande  culture/'  which  is  still  more 
extensive. 

Culture  alteme,  &r  alternat  (alternate  cultivation), — The  method  of  sowing  in  sno- 
cession  a  different  crop  in  the  same  field  each  year  in  regular  iutervals. 

Culture  ameliorante,  culture  ^uisante  (improved  eultivationf  exhausting  cultivation)," 
These  expressions  are  used  to  indicate  a  succession  of  crops,  which  in  the  first  case 
improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  in  the  second  diminiHh  it. 

Culture  intensirCf  culture  extensive. — Intensive  cultivation  is  the  method  by  wfaieh 
the  production  is  increased  by  buying  mauare  or  food  for  the  cattle.  Extensive  euL 
tivation,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  method  of  maintaining  the  fertility  by  depending 
solely  on  the  resources  of  the  farm. 

Culture  forc^e. — Forced  cultivation  is  that  where  methods  are  employed  to  obtain 
crops  out  of  season. 

Culture  intercalaire  (intercalary  cultivation). — This  is  meant  to  express  that  the  field 
is  divided  into  rows  or  bands,  in  which  different  crops  are  sown. 

Culture  en  liynes. — Sowing  in  lines. 

Culture  a  la  voUe, — To  sow  broadcast. 

Culture  en  billon.^-To  sow  iu  ridges. 

Culture  en  planches. — Sowing  in  beds. 

Culture  dplat. — Sowing  in  borders. 

Cultures  ddrob^ee. — This  name  is  given  to  plants  which  only  oeenpy  the  soil  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  which,  owing  to  their  rapid  growth,  can  be  raised  between  the 
period  of  two  other  principal  crops.  It  is  especially  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
fodder  that  agriculturists  have  recourse  to  this  method.  When,  by  reason  of  a  dry 
spring,  the  meadow  crops  are  feeble  this  can  be  obviated  by  plowing  up  the  stubble 
and,  immediately  after  the  cereals  are  harvested,  by  sowing  such  plants  for  fodder 
as  are  of  rapid  growth,  or  else,  at  the  end  of  spring,  all  spare  ground  can  be  given 
up  to  the  growth  of  these  plants.  Thus,  for  example,  after  the  rye  is  harvestsd 
buckwheat  may  be  sown  and  cut  before  its  maturity,  and  after  rye,  cut  green  in  the 
spring,  maize  can  be  sown,  etc.  Most  frequently  mixtures  or  blends  of  different 
grains  are  sown. 

LIVE    STOCK. 

Live-stock  raising  is  more  important  in  Belgium  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  The  Belgians  raise  more  heavy  draft  horses  than 
are  produced  in  the  whole  of  France.  Two  varieties  of  these  horses  are 
^ery  remarkable— the  Flemish  horse  and  the  big  Uesbaye  horse.    Then 
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comes  the  Condroz  horse  and  the  ArdennaiBe  horse.  The  cadastral 
survey  of  the  Kingdom  shows  that  there  are  47  head  of  large-sized  farm 
animals  (horses  and  cattle)  to  the  100  hectares  (247  acres)  of  surface, 
and  100  head  to  100  hectares  (247  acres)  of  arable  laud,  or  1  head  per 
hectare  (2.47  acres),  which  is  considered  the  maximum  of  agricultural 
production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  species  of  animals 
and  the  increase  or  decrease  during  the  x)eriod  1846  to  1880: 


Aniauds. 

1846. 

1856. 

1866. 

1880. 

Hw»fl#. 

294,537 

277,321 

283.163 
11.840 
1,242,445 
586,007 
107, 138 
632,301 

a  271, 974 

A iw*"* ik'n*^  mnlfitt ....,-r,,..T.T,--r -,  ...« 

Osni .      . . ,  T .  -  r 

1,203,891 
662,506 

1,257,649 
583,485 

1, 382, 815 

Sbero 

365,400 

Goata. 

SvioA ...........* ..,..^T 

496,564 

458,418 

• 

646,375 

aCaoae  of  decrease,  small  oultare  and  paroellng  oat  of  the  land ;  small  farmers  prefer  to  use  cows 
or  oxen. 

AREA    UNI>ER  CROPS. 

The  latest  available  data  of  distribution -of  area  under  crops  are  for 
the  year  1880.  The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  of  the  principal 
crops  for  that  year,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  value  of  average  product 
for  the  years  1871-1880: 


Products. 


caatAiB. 
Wheat,  apring  and  wint«r  — 

Spelt 

Maslte 

Kj* 


Oata 

Buckwheat 

Total 


PULBB. 


Horse  beans 

Pease  and  vetches. 


Total 


UrDCTTBlAI.  PLA3fT8. 


Hemp. 


Rax 

Rape  and  other  oleaginous  plants. 

Teasels 

Tobacco. 


Hops 

Chlcarv 

SfUEar  Met. 


Total 


▲rea  under 

cultivation 

in  1880. 


Aerei. 
6S1.828J 

129, 760  j 
63, 509  j 

686,04&| 
98,2SDJ 

616,480^ 
82,578^! 


▲verafEB  annnsl  quantity 
produced,  1871-1880. 


Pound«k 


a  991, 

62,008, 

a  16, 

633, 

a  88, 

&199, 

a  918, 

62,142, 

ol71, 

bm, 

a  857, 

b  1, 375, 

0  38, 

643, 


500,^22 
305.700 
314,726 
126, 620 
829,927 
670,387 
785,956 
309,723 
252, 117 
167,672 
561,862 
054.563 
467. 130 
508.565 


47,166 
34,604 


a  72, 635,  880 
0  42,649,060 


1,989^ 

99, 033^ 

15,906 
104 
3,897 
10,341 
27,243 
80.621 


c  1, 374, 761 

d  1,158, 510 

e  50, 049. 627 

d33.099,6O5 

19, 242,  007 


6, 664,  359 

11, 916,  489 

570,281.071 

2,475,498,602 


Bushels. 


15,866,842 


453,167 
i,'63i,'550" 


16, 406. 802 
'3*  567,' 752" 


26,798,808 
'769,' 343 


1, 210, 508 
710,818 


Total  value 

of 
production. 


DoUar$. 

25, 700, 614 

12, 022, 821 

3,186,074 

1, 305, 389 

2, 020, 329 

1, 137, 409 

17, 389, 760 

12, 452, 996 

3, 391, 190 

1,029.855 

15,923«176 

7, 993, 032 

790,026 

152, 671 


104,575,344 


1, 610, 047 
996,510 


2, 606. 557 


240,  703 

3U,  426 

12, 049, 169 

1,020,264 

638,259 

1,621 

665, 917 

2,587,145 

2, 246, 506 

4, 334, 273 

23, 714, 873 


a  Grain. 


6  Straw. 


e  Fiber. 


dSeed. 
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Area  under  crops — Coutinued. 


Products. 


FODDER  PLANTS. 


Hangel-wnrzel 

CnrroU  and  parsnips  (lirst  crop) . . 
Turnips  and  cabbages  (first  crop). 


Total 


Potatoes 


FORAGE  AND  GRASSES. 


Reil  clover 

White  clover 

Yellow  clover 

Alfalfa 

Sainfoin 

Serradolla 

Meadows  and  orchards 


Total 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Not  elsewhere  specified. 

Fallow 

Heaths,  waste  lands 

Kitchen  gardens 

Vineyaros 

Nurseries 

Osier  holts 

Pleasure  gardens,  parks 


Total 


SECOND  OR  AFTER  CROPS. 


Carrots 

Turnips 

Crimson  clover 

Spurry 

Other  products 


Total 


Forests 

Isolated  plantations 

Products  of  horticulture. 
Fruits 


-Aggregate 


Area  nnder 

cultivation 

in  1880. 


ACTM. 

64.713 

6,914 

17,707 


492.611 


Average  annual  quantity  '      ^  ,      , 
produced,  IS11-1S80.        ^  ToUl  vklae 


Pounds. 


2,060,375,675 
105, 102, 035 
273, 870, 317 


>  Bushels. 


5,483,055,302 


I 


277.960 

119,428 

33,228 

14.591 

3.996 

971  323 


of 
production. 


DoOan, 
3.S89.91» 
368.039 
479. 511 


4,437,460 


91,394,255  i    44,30O.3SS 


6,538,082,401    '  12,896,285 

1,598,3(15,408    3,721,908 

775,834,656    1,806^651 

220,802,318  1 '  514,172 

91,266,107' '  212.527 

3,341,812,465    29,986.757 


I 


19, 758 

103, 787 

573,183 

98,158 

609 

6,071 

11,040 

29,138 


49.138.294 


617,281 
307,523 
447,681 
7,606.732 
45,12$ 
474.201 
689,858 
910,342 


40,455 
339.782 
32,827 
59,667 
11,801 


11,058,764 


341,038,395    1,194,226 

4,908,040,171    8.503,333 

563.400,518' 1,311.966 

679,749,779  1 &,203.1U 

;  368,707 


1,209,364 


16, 67a  444 

4. 179, 122 

289.500 

2.895.000 

8.685.000 

372.559.219 


i 
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YIBLD  PBR  ACRE  OF  PRINCIPAJL  CROPS. 


The  sabjoined  table  shows  the  estimates  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  the 
principal  crops  for  the  years  1890, 1891,  and  1892: 


Crops. 


Otto biuhelB. 

Spdt do... 

WhMt— 

Winter do... 

Spring do... 

Ryo- 

Winter do... 

Spring do... 

Buckwheat ..do... 

Bttriey do... 

Horvebeens do... 

Pees do... 

ladnstrialpUnte:  ) 

Sogar  beet .poonda. 

W&tereolsa Duahela. 

Flax— 

Fiber poonda. 

Seed Duahels. 

Tobacco poanda. 

Hope do... 

-wanel do... 

do... 

Fovage  plants : 

l^rmanent  pasture do... 

Clover do... 


1880. 


60 
46.5 

28.5 
24.1 

44.5 
84.1 
20.9 
28.8 

29.6 
27 

28,152 
81.8 

466 

5.7 
1,240 


1891. 


38,581 
12,341 

3,063 
23,726 


52.6 
33.9 

23.5 
26.2 

33.7 
87.^ 
23.7 
22.6 

27 
22 

24,261 
21.2 

465 

5.1 

1,892 


35,133 
11,097 

3.100 
22,844 


1892. 


43.9 
37.4 

30.7 
26.2 

43.8 
36.6 
21.3 
32.4 

27.9 

28.3 

27,223 
27.8 

425 

4.5 

1,456 

981 

37,758 

20,798 

2,440 
14,921 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Wheat  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  Provinces  of  Hainant,  Brabant,  and  the 
two  Flanders.  The  total  area  under  this  cereal  amounted  to  576,860 
acres  in  1846,  700,632  acres  in  1866,  and  681,828  acres  in  1880.*  Spelt 
is  an  imi>ortant  crop  in  the  Province  of  Namur.  The  total  acreage  was 
129,760  in  1880,  as  compared  with  158,989  acres  in  1866. 

Maslinj  a  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat,  is  grown  in  limited  quantities, 
chiefly  in  East  Flanders  and  Luxemburg.  The  acreage  decreased  from 
87,688  in  1866  to  63,569  in  1880. 

Ef^  is  the  principal  cereal  grown,  the  area  under  this  crop  amounting 
to  686,046  acres  in  1880,  as  against  714,035  acres  in  1866.  This  grain  is 
the  favorite  food  of  the  Flemish  population.  Its  culture  finds  its  great- 
est extent  in  the  Provinces  of  the  two  Flanders,  Brabant,  Antwerp, 
and  Limburg. 

Oats  is  the  third  cereal  with  regard  to  area  under  cultivation  and  the 
first  as  regards  production  in  bushels.  Its  cultivation  is  on  tbe  in- 
crease, the  area  sown  to  it  having  increased  from  500,205  acres  in  1846 
to  541,559  acres  in  1856  and  567,695  acres  in  1866;  and  in  1880  it  was 
616,480  acres. 

Barley  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  beer.  It  is 
chiefly  grown  in  the  two  Flanders,  Ilaiuaut,  and  Brabant.  In  1880 
99,290  acres  were  sown  to  this  crop,  as  against  107,783  acres  in  1866. 


*  StfttiBtici}  of  area  nnder  crops  are  not  available  for  any  year  more  recent  than  1880. 
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Buckwheat  is  chiefly  grown  iu  the  Campine  and  on  the  poorer  soils  of 
the  two  Flanders.    In  1880  the  acreage  was  32,578. 

Pulse. — Of  pulse  the  principal  kinds  cultivated  are  peas  and  vetches, 
either  as  the  sole  crop,  or  grown  as  a  mixed  crop  with  horse  beans 
or  cereals.    On  clayey  soils  beans  and  horse  beans  are  also  grown. 

Sugar  beet. — ^The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  was  in  its  infancy  in  1846, 
only  5,251  acres  being  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  In  1866  the  area  under 
this  crop  had  risen  to  44,663  acres;  in  1880  to  80,621  acres,  and  it 
now  amounts  to  about  175,000  acres. 

Root  crops. — Mangel-wurzel,  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  roots  are  also 
largely  cultivated  in  Belgium,  but  the  principal  root  crop  is  potatoes. 
The  area  under  this  crop  has  been  steadily  increasing,  as  the  following 
figures  show:  1846,  284,318  acres,-  1856,  370,000  acres;  1866,  423,524 
acres;  1880,  492,611  acres.  The  potato  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
dietary  of  the  Belgians,  the  average  (consumption  for  food  and  other 
purposes  being  more  than  15  busliels  per  head  of  population. 

Meadotcsj  pastures,  and  orchards  laid  down  in  grass  occupied  an  area 
of  903,904  acres  in  1866.  In  1880  their  total  area  amounted  to  961,471 
acres,  classified  as  follows:  Meadows,  527,005  acres;  pastures,  340,690 
acres;  orchards,  93,767  acres. 

Clover  and  grasses  under  rotation,  as  well  as  other  fodder  plants,  are 
largely  cultivated  in  Belgium. 

Industrial plantSy  besides  the  sugar  beet,  are  cultivated  as  follows: 
Colza  and  similar  oleaginous  plants,  fiax,  hemp,  chicory,  teasels,  to- 
bacGO,  and  hops.  The  average  value  of  the  product  of  these  crops  for 
the  period  1871  to  1880  was  as  follows:  Hemp  fiber,  9241,000;  flax 
fiber,  $12,049,000;  flaxseed,  $1,020,000;  oil  seeds,  $638,000;  teasels, 
$1^600;  tobacco,  $566,000;  hops,  $2,587,000,  and  chioory,  $2,247,000. 

AGRICULTURAL  INDU6TRIB8  AND  1S8TABLI8QMBNTS,  AND  KEANft  OF  COMMUSICATIOX. 

Trtich  farming,  market  gardening,  and  horticulture  are  prominent 
industries  in  Belgium.  The  methods  of  market  gardeners  and  florists 
are  as  advanced  as  any  in  the  world.  The  average  annual  exports  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  ainount  to  about  $1,000,000,  and  the  florists  of 
the  United  States  obtain  a  large  portion  of  their  supplies  from  Belgium. 

Agriciilttiral  industrial  establishments,  such  as  sugar  factories,  brewer- 
ies, and  distilleries,  abound  throughout  the  country.  In  1893  there 
were  in  existence  121  sugar  factories,  2,875  breweries,  and  250  distil- 
leries, with  an  approximate  product  of  419,566,494  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 
290,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  and  15,437,000  of  distilled  liquors  (50^), 
respectively. 

Agriculture  and  commerce  are  favored  by  numerous  means  of  comma- 
nication.  Fine  wagon  roads  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions. 
Numerous  navigable  canals  make  up  for  the  short  extent  of  seacoast, 
and  make  the  interior  towns  of  Lou  vain,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp, 
Maline^  and  Brussels  A^erituble  seapprts.  The  numerous  railroads 
iave  become  the  most  active  auxiliaries  of  agrieultnral  and  indostrial 
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progress.  On  December  31^  1892,  the  total  len^h  of  railroads  amounted 
to  2,812  milea,  of  highways  to  5,657  miles,  and  of  navigable  canals 
to  1,370  iniles.  In  proportion  to  extent  of  territory  Belgium  has  more 
railroads  than  any  other  country,  and  agricultural  products  are  bene- 
tited  by  the  low  freight  rates  which  permit  their  transportation  to  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom. 

THE  POULTRY  INBUSTI^Y. 

Among  the  minor  branches  of  rural  activity  the  poultry  industry  oc- 
cnpies  a  prominent  place  in  Belgium.  It  is  but  natural  that  in  a  land 
characterized  by  small  holdings  (petite  culture),  diversified  industries, 
and  the  densest  population  in  Europe,  every  means  be  utilissed  for 
increasing  the  income  of  the  rural  laborer.  Large  numbers  of  Leghorn 
fowls  are  imjxjrted  from  Italy.  French  and  English  breeds  of  fowls  are 
also  raised,  but  the  two  distinctively  Belgian  breeds  are  the  Malines 
and  the  Campines,  each  named  after  the  locality  where  it  predominates. 
The  Maline  fowl  stands  in  high  repute  among  the  Belgian  poultry 
raisers^  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  this  breed  is  considered 
of  great  value  and  its  tyi)e  well  fixed.  It  attains  a  very  large  size,  as 
lai^e  as  any  table  fowl,  the  quality  of  its  meat  is  excellent,  and 
althoagh  the  hen  is  not  an  extraordinary  layer,  she  lays  a  fair  number 
of  eggs  during  the  year  and  is  a  good  mother.  The  chickens  are  very 
hardy  and  mature  rapidly.  As  is  the  case  in  many  poultry  districts 
in  Belgium  as  well  as  in  France  and  England,  there  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  at  Beyghem,  Wemmel,  Humbeck,  Cappelle-aux-Bois, 
Mnysen,  etc.,  poultry  breeders  who  confine  their  labors  to  the  hatching 
of  ehicka  and  sell  the  young  birds  alive  on  the  market  of  Malines  to 
specialists  whose  care  is  to  fatten  them  for  table  use.  It  is  these  spe- 
eiaUsts  that  every  traveler  in  Brussels  has  seen  arrive  in  the  morning 
with  their  little  carts  drawn  by  dogs  carrying  their  stock  of  fine  fat- 
tened poultry,  the  '^cuckoos  of  Malines."  Brussels  is  an  excellent 
market  for  fine  table  poultry.  Its  inhabitants  have  long  been  noted  as 
being  fond  of  this  species  of  food.  Ever  since  the  year  1370  they  have 
been  facetiously  termed  ^^kiekefiretters,"  that  is,  chicken  eaters. 

The  other  breed  possessing  a  popularity  in  Belgium  almost  equal  to 
the  preceding  is  the  Gampine.  As  the  former  is  raised  for  its  excellen- 
cies as  a  table  fowl,  the  latter  owes  its  popularity  to  its  laying  powers. 
Althoagh  the  meat  of  this  fowl  is  fine  and  delicate,  there  is  not  enough 
of  it,  the  breed  being  quite  small.  The  Gampine  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
well-known  Hamburgs.  It  is  a  wide  ranger,  lively,  alert,  and  is  both  an 
excellent  layer  and  a  good  mother.  The  popular  name  of  this  variety 
in  itM  home  Ls  ^<  pond  tons  les  jours  ^  (everyday  layer).  The  number  of 
eggs  obtained  per  hen  under  favorable  conditions  is  from  180  to  220  x>er 
ftonum. 

PRODUCnOX  OF  AND  THK  TRADE  IN  BGGS. 

Daring  tbe  period  1871-1880  the  Belgian  Annuary  stated  the  average 
annual  number  of  poultry  in  the  Kingdom  to  be  3,967,000,  whose  annual 
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production  in  eggs  was  estimated  at  840,000,000,  valaed  at  $7,000,000, 
and  in  table  poultry  at  2,631,000  head,  valued  at  $1,000,000.  It  is 
believed  that  at  present  the  total  number  is  at  least  6,000,000,  and  the 
valueof  annual  productof  eggs  and  table  poultry  not  far  from  $12,000,000. 
Still,  Belgium  does  not  produce  enough  eggs  for  her  own  consumption,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  (spe- 
cial commerce),  the  former  largely  exceeding  the  latter.  The  table  of 
imports  and  exx>orts  (general  commerce)  shows  that  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  eggs  pass  through  Belgium  in  transit,  chiefly  for  England. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  St.  Gotthard  tunnel  Italy  has  become  tbe 
chief  source  of  supply.  Since  this  route  was  opened  from  Switzerland 
to  Italy  the  traffic  in  eggs  has  been  something  astounding.  The  com- 
petition of  routes  led  to  a  great  reduction  of  rates,  and  eggs  are  sent 
from  northern  Italy  through  Belgium  to  London  for  much  less  than 
used  to  be  charged  from  northern  France. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  eggs,  both  in 
the  general  and  special  commerce,  for  the  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893: 

ImpartaiUm  of  eggt  into  Belgium. 


Coantries  of  supply. 


?l 


German: 
EuglaiK 

Austria 

Canada 

Denmark 

Franco 

Lnxemborg 

Hambnrir 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Koumania 

Knasia 

Turkey 

Switzerland 

other  countries. 


1891. 


1802. 


1883. 


General 
oommerce. 


yumber. 

23, 110, 501 

1,387,820 

83,807,388 

1,000 

274. 400 

2,733,217 

317,300 

2, 499, 900 

163,  399, 047 

3, 531, 227 


9,589,929 
"iTO.OOO 


Special 
commerce. 


Number. 

11,505,902 

1, 240, 820 

8, 191, 248 

1,000 

194,400 

2, 540, 061 

317,300 

2, 425, 929 

63, 357, 616 

3, 341, 735 


General 
commerce. 

• 

Number. 
25,569,010 
1,809,200 
157,984.260 


Special 
commerce. 


Number. 

17.540.297 
1,579,100 
8, 926. 100 


Greneral 
commerce. 


200,000 

1, 798,-e36 

256  503 

867.580 

157, 318, 540 

3. 134, 688 


9,589,929 

"'i76,'o66' 


2,552,760 


200.000 

1,700,964 

*Zb6,503 

867,580 

63,043,298 

2,030,830 


Number, 
29, 310, 922 
3.265,616 
136,476.330 


Special 
commerce. 


Number. 

14.207, 
3,2BS.fl< 
2,7y3  00» 


2,552,760 


22,500 


22,500 


136,356 


1, 064, 134 

1,06L^ 

195.585 

1SS.585 

201,600 

MhW 

188, 113, 139 

76.036.534 

3,291,078 

3.273,IM 

383.040 

383.040 

2  406.200 

2.260.110 

160,000 

160.  M 

50 


Total ;  290,822,338  i  102.935,940  i  351,603,283 


Value i    $4,490,297  i    $1,589,331  i    $4,750,100 


100,219,932     365.003,999     103. 751, 4« 


$1,353,971       $1,931,204  -    $1,401. 7tf 


Exportation  of  eggs  from  Belgium, 


1891. 

1892. 

• 

1803. 

Countries  supplied. 

General 
commerce. 

Sjiecial 
commerce. 

_    ^                              _ 

Number. 

781,880 
33. 172. 371 

General 
commerce. 

Special 
commerce. 

Number. 

617.500 
37,350,369 
27,085.639 

General          Special 
commerce,    oomnieroa. 

Germany 

Knirlana 

Number. 

781.880 

214. 123.  621 

36. 973, 907 

11,210 

66,240 

2,565,621 

Number. 
1,043,600 

2iP>-  Sn  AKX 

Number.        Number. 
1,015.020        1. 015. 09ft 
274,736,607       28.o;a3iS 
44.065.S68  1    30.8U.8e 

France - 

31.251.215  '    .19  ftift  51S 

Luxemburic 

11.210 
66.240 

' 

Han)  burg 

Netherlands 

1, 353, 165 

3,086.025 
252, 170 

1, 643, 753 
252. 170 

2.230.476            034. 5M 
233,720            2n.fitt 

Other  <*ountriea-  n-r 

Total 

254.  522, 479 

66, 636, 081 

319. 232, 773 

67,840,422     322.200,991       ffl.OI2.nfi 

Value 

$3,929,827  j 

$1,028,861 

$4,312,835 

$016,646 

$4,354,143          004. « 

1 

r 
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It  is  estimated  that  Belgium  imports  each  year  for  her  own  consump- 
tion 100,000,000  eggs,  of  which  63,000,000  to  76,000,000  are  supplied  by- 
Italy,  12,000,000  to  18,000,000  by  Germany,  and  from  1,000,000  to 
2,500,000  only  by  France. 

The  eggs  sell  in  Belgium  by  weight,  and  the  price  varies  a  great 
deal,  according  to  the  season,  the  best  times  being  fn  the  spring  and 
autumn.  The  eggs  are  packed  in  long  cases,  which  contain  J  ,440  eggs, 
and  they  are  imported  into  Belgium  free  of  duty.  • 

lu  this  conuection  the  following  article  on  Belgian  poultry  farms, 
which  was  published  in  the  Chasse  et  Peche,  a  Belgian  publication 
of  authority,  is  interesting: 

Let  fermts  de  poulea  en  Belgique  (Belgian  p<mltry  forme). — Since  the  last  year  or 
two  a  new  mdastry  has  sprung  up  in  many  of  the  large  farms  in  Belgium.  Up  to 
that  time  farmers  had  ne^er  succeeded  in  keeping  more  than  100  to  150  laying  hens. 
Now  many  farms  possess  500,  and  others  even  double  this  number.  The  young 
pnUetB  are  imported  from  Italy,  and  their  eggs  are  collected  during  two  seasons, 
alter  which  they  have  attained  their  maximum  weight  and  are  sold  again  as  table 
poaltiy,  and  bring  a  higher  price  than  they  cost  as  pullets,  and  are  then  replaced  by 
others  newly  imported. 

The  principle  is  new.  It  is  based  on  the  division  of  labor.  The  pullets  are  raised 
in  Italy  and  prepared  for  market  in  Belgium,  while  their  eggs  are  sent  to  £ngland 
nnder  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Some  little  time  after  the  opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  the  Italian  fowl  was 
introdaced  into  Belgium.  A  former  attempt  had  been  made  to  make  this  race  of 
excellent-laying  hens  popular  on  the  Flemish  farms,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to 
them.  In  1885  the  firm  of  Ed.  Paquay  &.  Co.,  of  Verviers,  foreseeing  the  profit  to 
be  realized,  began  to  import  these  fowls  on  a  large  scale.  Thousands  of  francs  were 
Jipent  by  this  company  trying  to  teach  farmers  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
these  incomparable  layers  and  to  organize  a  system  of  regular,  rapid,  and  cheap 
transportation.  The  pullets  arrive  in  car  loads,  and  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Belgium,  freight  paid,  in  cages  of  25, 50,  or  100  pullets,  at  from  24  to  39  cents  apiece, 
according  to  their  age.  Taken  by  the  500  there  is  a  further  reduction  of  10  centimes, 
or  about  2  cents  apiece.    It  is  impossible  to  raise  them  in  Belgium  at  such  prices. 

Until  the  Italian  fowl  is  acclimated  she  can  endure  neither  damp  weather  nor  the 
noirth  winds.  Therefore,  the  importation  is  stopped  from  October  until  April.  The 
best  time  is  from  May  until  August. 

The  Italian  fowl  is  distinguished  by  yellow  feet,  and  the  hen  has  a  large  drooping 
comb.  They  are  of  all  colors,  but  the  partridge  colored,  called  brown  Leghorns, 
are  most  admired  and  predominate  in  number. 

After  laying  for  two  years  the  hens  are  fattened  and  then  sold  on  the  market  for 
from  29  to  48  cents  each.    They  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  their  delicate  flesh. 

On  theee  poultry  farms  the  fowls  are  lodged  in  large  stables.  In  these  the  ground 
isdng  np  to  a  considerable  distance  and  then  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  moss  peat. 
All  the  perches  are  movable  and  placed  at  the  same  height.  The  run  is  usually  the 
large  orchard  adjoining  the  buildings.  The  hedge  around  it  is  kept  so  that  no  fowl 
can  pass  through,  and  is  also  made  more  secure  by  a  wire  netting  being  placed  around 
the  lower  part. 

Some  farmers  introduce  two  or  three  cocks  among  the  hens  to  serve  as  guides. 
The  proportion  is  7  to  1,000  hens.  However,  the  eggs  that  are  not  fertilized  are  the 
most  delicate  and  keep  fresh  the  longest. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  Italian  fowls  that  have  been  imported  and  acclimated  in 
Belgium  lay  more  eggs  and  larger  ones  than  they  do  at  home.  Thus,  the  Belgian 
eggs  that  are  shipped  to  England  w^gh  on  the  average  13^  to  141  pounds  per  1,000, 
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wliile  tlio  eggs  from  Italy  weigh  only  from  128  to  130  pounds  per  1,000.  The  eggs 
arrive  in  London  fresh  and  the  expense  of  sending  them  is  not  great.  Besides,  the 
cost  of  transport  is  often  covered  foy  the  boxing  of  the  eggs.  TLis  fragile  merchan- 
dise is  packed  in  long  boxes  of  a  certain  size,  and  these  boxes  are  afterwards  need 
in  England  for  making  coffins  for  workhouses  and  hospitals. 

The  poultry  farmers  make  direct  contracts  with  the  exporters.  The  average  price 
of  eggs  is  about  1  cent  apiece. 

The  best  food  for  the  fowls  is  maize,  wheat,  barlej',  and  a  little  oats.  Five  han- 
dled hens  require  35  kilograms  (77  pounds)  of  grain  per  day.  As  a  cheaper  kind  of 
food,  the  residue  from  starch  factories  is  also  used. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  positive  data  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
each  year ;  this  industry  has  not  been  established  long  enough.  Sellers  say  that 
during  the  two  seasons  a  hen  will  lay  from  180  to  200  eggs  annually.  The  Italian  hen 
is  a  good  layer,  even  in  winter  when  eggs  are  dearest. 

In  the  Hesbaie  and  Brabant  Walloon  it  is  a  fact  that  farms  of  500  and  1,000  heiia 
have  greatly  multiplied  this  year,  and  many  small  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  have 
built  henhouses  for  the  accommodation  of  from  50  to  100  Italian  hens. 

The  same  principle  of  division  of  labor  has  been  applied  to  raising  fowls  for  the 
table  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels.  Farmers  there  do  no  more  than  raise  the 
fowls  of  the  Malines  and  Coucou  breed,  and  then  sell  them  in  the  markets  of  Malinea 
and  Merchtem  to  others  who  make  a  business  of  fattening  them  for  the  table. 

THE  BEET-SUaAR  INDUSTRY  OF  BELGIirM. 

In  proportion  to  its  population,  Belgium  produces  more  beet-root 
Bugar  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Belgium  bad  in  1893  no  less 
than  121  beet-sugar  factories,  and  in  a  population  of  0,202,272  iiibabit- 
ants,  this  was  an  average  of  1  factory  for  •every  51,750  inhabitants, 
TVliile  iu  Germany,  whose  population  in  the  same  year  ntfmbered 
50,748,000  inhabitants,  there  were  405  sugar  factories,  or  1  for  125,000 
inhabitants. 

Belgium,  following  the  example  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
and  other  progressive  countries,  develops  every  day  more  and  more 
her  industrial  capacity.  Since  1888-89  the  sugar  product  of  Belgium 
has  dotibled,  while  the  number  of  factories  has  decreased. 

The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Belgium  occupied  in  1894  an  area 
of  172,230  acres,  representing  about  4.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  sugar-beet 
area  of  Europe,  which  is  tibout  3,869,600  acres. 

In  1894  the  area  planted  to  sugar  beets  was  more  than  20  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  the  ye^r  1893.  A  Similar  increase  is  to  be  found 
only  in  Holland;  other  countries,  such  as  France,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, have  increased  their  area  not  more  than  10  or  12  per 
cent  over  that  of  1893.  No  doubt  the  Belgian  mannfactiurers  hav-e 
sold  their  product  at  high  prices.  This  reason,  together  with  the  low 
price  of  wheat,  a  cereal  beinfe  deprived  of  all  tariff  protection,  natu- 
rally encourages  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  root.  In  fact,  from  the 
declarations  made  by  the  manufacturers,  the  beetroot  crop  in  Belgium 
in  1894  was  2,258,000  metric  tons,  as  against  2,050,000  metric  tons  in 
1893,  the  yield  in  1894  being  about  71,400  pounds  per  hectare  (2.471 
acres),  as  compared  with  81,000  pounds  per  hectare  in  1893.  This 
lower  yield  per  hectare  in  1894,  together  with  frequent  inferiority  in 
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the  qoality  of  the  root^  caused  the  total  piodact  of  sugar  to  be  from 
1  to  1^  X>er  cent  less  in  1894  than  in  the  preceding  year*  The  quantity 
{prize  en  charge)  held  at  the  customhouse  for  1894-^5  is  estimated  at 
444,5i8,€00  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  against  415,189,080  pounds  in  18d3  94. 

In  Belgium  the  duty  on  sugar  is  calculated  according  to  the  volume- 
and  density  of  beet-root  juice  used  in  its  manuliaGture.  The  prise  en 
charge  appraisement  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  26,295  grains  of  raw  migar 
to  1^  of -density  of  juioe,«ad  to  1  hectoliterof  juice  at  59^  F.  A  special 
additional  tax  is  levied  on  those  factories  that  use  tkeosfenosis  process. 
The  prise  en  charge  is  therefore  a  known  factor;  tbe  documents  of  the 
Treasnry  skow  it  exactly.  But  the  quantity  of  sug^ar  extracted  over 
and  above  this  appraisement  is  unknown,  and  there  is  no  private  0t 
official  pnblioation  in  Belgium  that  can  give  t^  exact  figteres.  It  is, 
therefore,  estimated  approximately. 

If  we  are  to  believe  a  Belgian  statistician,  M.  Gieseker,  Belgium^s  beet- 
root crop  this  year  will  be  2,551,786  metric  tons,  with  an  average  yield 
of  raw  sugar  of  10  per  cent.  The  actual  production  of  sugar  would, 
therefore,  be  278,145  metric  tons,  against  220,000  tons  of  |>m6  enchargCj 
being  an  excess  of  58,000  metric  tons  of  the  actual  over  the  estimated 
product. 

In  other  terms,  the  actual  amount  of  sugar  obtained  in  excess  of  the 
estimate  would  represent  20  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

It  must  be  observed  that  M.  Gieseker  admits  a  falling  off  of  1  per 
eent  in  the  sugar  yield  for  this  year,  thus  assuming  that  last  year  the 
Belgian  sugar  factories  obtained  11.9  per  cent  of  raw  sugar,  which  is 
considered  a  very  good  result. 

According  to  other  statisticians,  who  are  more  moderate  in  their  esti- 
mates— forexample,  the  Prager  Zuckermarkt — ^Belgium  will  produce  this 
year  only  240,000  metric  tons  of  sugar  against  201,000  appraised,  which 
will  only  allow  of  19  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  total  production.  Which- 
ever of  these  two  estimates  is  correct,  it  is  certain  that  the  refineries 
greatly  exceed  the  appraisement,  and  thus  realize  a  considerable  bonus 
above  the  internal-revenue  charge. 

The  rate  of  the  excise  on  sugar  in  Belgium  is  $8,685  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.402  pounds)  of  raw  sugar,  and  the  drawback  returned  for 
exportation  is  likewise  $8,685  per  100  kilograms  of  raw  sugar  Kob.  10 
to  15  of  a  yield  of  89  per  cent.  However,  as  refiners  are  responsible 
for  the  receipt  of  the  sugar,  the  quarterly  minimum  being  $289,500, 
and  as  this  minimum  was  not  attained,  there  is  a  retention  of  $0,579  per 
sack  of  sugar,  so  that  on  exporting  the  manufacturer  receives  only 
$8,106  per  100  kilograms. 

Many  manufacturers  are  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  additional 
tax.  This  measure  would  make  Belgium  a  free  market  and  open  to 
foreign  competition.  Is  it  to  be  understood  by  this  that  Belgium  does 
not  fear  this  comi>etitionf  In  the  meantime  the  syndicate  of  Belgian 
refineries  has  become  broken  by  an  unexpected  event — ^the  purchase 
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of  the  Tirlemontoise  refinery  by  a  great  Belgian  sugar  manufacturer, 
M.  Paul  Wittouck,  of  the  Centrales  Sucreries  of  Wanze. 

A  factory  of  beet-root  sugar  is  annexed  to  the  refinery  at  Tirlemont, 
which  is  the  largest  of  all  Belgian  refineries.  Raw  sugar  is  here  refined 
by  the  "Steflfen"*  process. 

After  this  xmrchase  by  M.  Wittouck  the  syndicate  ceased  to  exist, 
autl  the  price  of  refined  sugar  fell  from  $19.30  to  $16,212  per  1(K)  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds).  What  the  new  proprietor  of  Tirlemont  will 
do  now  is  not  yet  known.  There  is  talk  of  certain  transformation^ 
which  will  greatly  lower  the  expense  of  refining. 

The  product  of  these  beet- root  refineries  is  generally  a  fine  sugar  of  a 
light-brown  shade.  They  also  make  granulated  white  sugar  for  expor- 
tation as  well  as  for  home  consumption.  This  sugar  seems  to  find  a  good 
market;  at  least,  the  statistics  of  the  custom-house  show  that  the 
exportation  of  white  granulated  sugar  is  increasing.  From  78  metric 
tons  in  1889  it  increased  to  6,277  metric  tons  in  1891,  then  to  9,636  tons 
in  1892,  and  finally  to  13,293  metric  tons  in  1893.  The  exportation  of 
can  dies  is  increasing,  while  that  of  sugar  loaves  has  decreased  since  1889. 

THE  BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  EUROPE. 

In  this  connection  the  following  on  the  present  state  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  in  Europe,  compiled  from  a  communication  of  M.  Georges 
Dureau,  an  eminent  European  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
sugar  industry,  to  the  Soci^t^  Nationale  d'Agriculture  de  France,  will 
be  studied  with  interest.  His  statements  are  of  moment  to  the  cane- 
sugar  planters  of  the  United  States,  as  it  shows  the  declining  area  of 
the  sugar-beet  crop  in  Belgium  and  other  European  countries  where 
prevails  the  bounty  system  under  which  the  cultivation  of  the  beet-root 
has  been  fostered  and  extended : 

Tbe  fall  in  the  price  of  sagar  last  winter  resulted  in  a  marked  reduction  in  tbe 
area  sown  to  sugar  beets  in  Europe  this  season.  According  to  the  recent  inquiries  of 
the  Association  Internationale  x>onr  la  Statistique  Sucri^re,  the  diminution  for  the 
principal  beet-growing  countries  of  Europe — Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland — amounts  this  year  to  495,000  acres,  which  representa 
a  decline  of  13  per  cent  on  last  year's  area.  In  view  of  this  retrograde  movement, 
it  is  of  interest  to  glance  at  the  course  of  beet-sugar  cultivation  during  the  last  dozen 
years,  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  legislation  placed  France  in  a  position  in 
which  she  could  compete  upon  equal  terms  with  the  other  principal  beet-growing 
countries.  Accordingly,  the  subjoined  table  shows  the  areas  under  sugar  beete  in 
the  respective  countries  in  the  years  named,  and  at  the  foot  there  is  added  » line 
showing  the  annual  average  acreages  for  the  whole  period.    The  totals  in  the  right- 


*  See  Bulletin  No.  5,  p.  18. 
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faftnd  eolamn  include,  in  some  years,  insignificant  areas  contributed  by  European 
countries  other  than  the  six  enumerated  in  the  table : 


GamiMigii. 


18S4-«5 


1896-87 
J)«87-88 
188K-8S 


1890-U 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-SM 
l»4-05 


A vera^  for  twelve  yean . 


Germany. 

Austria' 
Hungary. 

Rnaaia. 

France 

Belginm. 

Holland. 

1      Aertt. 

Aeret. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

780,836 

644.931 

788.249 

368,179 

79,072 

51.891 

578,214 

340.998 

808,017 

279.223 

49,420 

38.536 

684,487 

506,555 

731, 416 

385,476 

86,485 

44,478 

652.344 

415. 128 

622,692 

397.831 

86.485 

46,949 

691,880 

533.7.')6 

662,228 

426,012 

98,840 

49, 420 

1        738,829 

674.583 

637.518 

509.026 

123,550 

61,775 

812. 959 

738.829 

726.  474 

548,562 

128,492 

71,659 

830,256 

810,488 

736,358 

551.033 

133,484 

51,891 

860,792 

817. 901 

689.409 

538,678 

121.079 

59,394 

953.806 

864,850 

741,300 

543.620 

140,847 

66,717 

1,089,711 

929.096 

830  256 

583.156 

175, 441 

84,014 

916,  741 

714. 119 

854,966 

491,729 

140,847 

81,543 
59,304 

800,604 

667.170 

736,358 

409,490 

113,666 

Total. 


Acres. 
2.  713. 158 
2,085.408 
2. 438. 877 
2,223,900 
2,463.587 
2.  745.  281 
3.026.975 
3, 113, 460 
3.093.692 
3. 311, 140 
3. 604, 146 
3. 202. 410 

17816.592 


XoTB. — The  figures  do  not  always  agree  with  official  estimates  of  area,  some  of  which  are  quoted  in 
this  balletin  as  woll  as  in  prerious  numbers  of  the  series. 

It  is  seen  that,  while  the  area  sown  in  1884  reached  2.713,158  acres,  it  fell  in  each 
of  thd  four  succeeding  years  below  2,465,000  acres.  But  in  1889-90  the  area  again 
rose  to  2,745,281  acres,  and  in  18^-95— that  is,  last  season— it  approached  3,700,000 
acres,  this  being  the  high- water  mark  for  the  period  under  review.  If  we  compare 
the  agg^gate  area  in  1884-85  with  that  in  1894-95,  the  year  that  led  to  the  crisis, 
we  see  that  in  this  space  of  eleven  years  the  total  area  increased  by  980,987  acres, 
equivalent  to  an  addition  of  36  per  cent.  The  table  further  shows  what  share  each 
country  has  contributed  to  this  extension. 

Thus,  comparing  1884  with  1894,  Germany  increased  its  area  from  780,836  acres  to 
1,089,711  acres,  the  increase  of  308,875  acres  representing  39  per  cent  of  the  area  in 
the  earlier  year.  Similarly  in  Austria-Hungary  the  increase  in  area  amounted  to  44 
per  <!ient,  in  Russia  to  5.6  per  cent,  in  France  to  59  per  cent,  in  Belgium  121  per  cent, 
and  in  Holland  to  61  per  cent,  on  the  respective  areas  of  1884.  The  extension  of 
beet-root  culture  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  general  in  its  distribution  when  the  two 
years  1884  and  1894  are  compared,  and,  excepting  in  Russia,  where  the  increase  is 
comparatively  trivial,  all  the  countries  concerned  have  participated  largely  in  this 
development. 

The  nnprecedented  depreciation  in  the  value  of  raw  sugar  upon  all  the  markets  of 
the  world  has,  however,  promptly  checked  this  inclination  to  extend  the  area  under 
the  beet  crop.  A  comparison  of  the  areas  for  this  year  and  last  year  will  show  that 
everywhere  except  in  Russia,  where  the  area  has  been  more  uniform  throughout, 
there  is  a  considerable  decline  in  the  extent  of  land  which  has  this  8e«ison  been 
placed  under  the  crop.  As  compared  with  last  year's  area,  indeed,  Germany  now 
registers  a  decline  of  16  per  cent,  Austria-Hungary  of  23  per  cent,  France  of  15.6 
per  cent,  Belgium  of  19  per  cent,  and  Holland  of  3  per  cent.  Russia,  on  the  contrary, 
is  credited  with  an  increase  of  3  per  cent.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  thnt 
Russia  is  a  closed  market,  protected  by  extremely  high  duties  upon  sugar,  and  it 
thus  escapes  to  a  considerable  extent  (though  not  entirely)  those  fluctuations  which 
takt:  place  in  countries  which  are  more  susceptible  to  the  variations  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  between  1884  and  1894  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets 
progressed  until  the  area  devoted  to  it  had  increased  by  36  per  cent  in  the  principal 
European  countries.  Then,  as  a  result  of  the  crisis,  this  year's  area  has  in  the 
agg^regate  fallen  off  to  the  amount  of  13  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year.  It  is  of  interest 
to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  relative  positions  of  the  several  countries  have  been 
affected  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  values  of 
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tlie  beet  crop.    If  we  assigu  to  each  country  its  percentage  of  the  total  European 
area  of  beet  root  in  1884-85  and  1895-96,  we  get  the  following  figures : 


Year. 


1684. 
1805. 


Gemumy. 

Austria- 
H-uDgarj'. 

Per  cent. 
22.48 

Rassia. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Per  cent. 
28.70 
28.60 

Per  cerU 
29.02 
26.74 

Percent 
13.55 
15.36 

PeTet!9U. 
2.91 
4.40 

HoUaixL 


Per  cent. 
l.M 
2.5J 


It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Germany  has  lost  her  position,  for  this  year  she  ciaimB 
28.6  per  cent  of  the  beet  area  of  Europe,  which  differs  very  slightly  from  the  28.79 
per  cent  in  1884.  Austria-Hungary  again  shows  little  yariation,  with  a  decline  from 
23.77  per  cent  to  22.48.  Russia,  which  possessed  29.02  per  cent  of  the  Earopean  area 
in  1884,  has  now  only  26.74  per  cent.  The  countries  of  western  Europe  have  aU 
bettered  their  positions,  France  having  advanced  from  13.55  per  cent  to  15.36,  Bel- 
gium from  2.91  per  cent  to  4.4,  and  Holland  from  1.94  per  cent  to  2.52.  Leaving 
Russia  out  of  account,  it  is  seen  that  the  order  of  precedence  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  eleven  years  ago. 

FISHERIES. 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  deep-sea  and  tide-tvater  fisheries 
and  the  product  of  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries  are  shown  in  the 
appended  table: 


Deep-sea  fisheries. 


Cod  fisheries. 


Year. 


1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Vessels 
engaged. 


Yessplfl  I  Amotint  of 


307 
349 
841 
336 
304 


fUUHgV. 

ongagod. 

product. 

PwsnAe. 

10.180 

142 

3, 180, 365 

11,265 

49 

902. 106 

11.210 

66 

1.026,251 

10. 751 

22 

221, 344 

10.636 

30 

871,258 

Herring  fisheries. 


Vessels  |    Value  of 
engaged. '    product. 


I 


42 
51 
36 
45 

78 


$8,141 

3,397 

10,422 

13,664 

7,527 


Tide  water  fisheries. 


Vessels 


Value  of 


engaged,     product. 


307 
413 
316 
331 
336 


#M3.215 
631,631 
044,«6>7 

620.792 
646.141 


MANUFACTURES. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Belgium,  and  particularly  the  abundance 
of  coal  and  iron,  are  the  principal  factors  in  makiug  this  one  of  the 
foremost  manufacturing  countries  on  the  globe.  There  is  hardly  a 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry  that  is  not  represented  in  this  tkc- 
tory- studded  land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  other  data  concerning  manufacturing  industries,  for 
the  years  1846  and  1880,  as  far  as  the  censuses  of  these  two  years  admit 
of  comparisons: 


I      1846. 


1880. 


1.514 
37,007 

1,521 
2.035 
2,739 
2,6:14 


Number  of  manufacturers  or  artisans ,    114. 751 

Number  of  industrial  establishments 

Total  number  of  laborers  ongagod  in  manafacturing  industries |    314, 842 

Total  personnel 

Motive  power: 

Steam  engines— 

Numl)er 

H  orsepo  w  er 

Machines  woi  kcd  by— 

Handpu  wer 

Horsepower 

WindroilU  

Water  mills 

Other  motors 

Total  energy  in  horsepower 

sine  of  pro<Utct ' $419, 


26.5S1 
384.065 
428. 7a5 


8, 
a09,S46 


ztse 

2.436 

M 

242,435 
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NAVIGATION  AND  SHIPPING. 

The  following  are  the  ports  of  entry  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 
Antwerp,  Bmges,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Nieuport,  Ostend,  Salzaete,  and 
T^rmonde.  The  principal  ones  are  Antwerp  and  Ghent.  Of  late  years 
the  ports  situated  on  the  North  Sea  and  on  the  £tigh'sh  Channel  have 
inTaded  the  realm  where  Belgium  had  almost  a  monopoly.  For  some 
years  past  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  have  expended 
large  amounts  of  money  to  attract  commerce  to  their  ports,  and  it  is 
now  admitted  that  to  retain  the  trade  there  must  be  a  keen  competition 
between  the  i>orts  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel,  as 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  for  the  improvement  of  harbor  facilities, 
millions  having  been  spent  in  maritime  works,  so  that  steamships  of 
the  largest  class  may  be  able  to  discharge  and  load  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  time  and  labor.  Including  Antwerp,  the  principal  ports  of 
tbiB  locality  are  Hamburg,  Cuxhaven,  Bremerhaven,  Nordeuham, 
Amsterdam,  Hook  of  Holland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  Rotterdam, 
Dunkirk,  Havre,  Boulogne  sur-Mer,  and  Southampton. 

Antwerp  is  the  largest  port  in  the  Kingdom,  and  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  held  the  most  commanding  position  in  the  north  of  Europe  in  the 
race  for  international  trade.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  their  tonnage  for  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894  were  as  follows : 


1892.                                 1893. 

1831. 

Camber 

of  fthipA— 

•ailaod 

steam. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of  Ahipe— 

sail  and 

steam. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

ofslitps^ 

sail  and 

steam. 

Tontiage.  ' 

4,330 

4,493,002 

4.418 

4.692,211 

4,640 

5,008,983 

In  1880  the  tonnage  of  ships  of  all  kinds  that  entered  the  port  of 
Antwerp  was  3,006,707  tons.  It  had  iDcreased  in  1890  to  only  4,499,044 
tons,  and  in  1894  to  5,008,983  tons.  During  the  same  period  the  ton- 
nage of  fihips  entered  at  Hamburg,  which  in  ISSO  was  2,766,806  tons, 
increased  in  1894  to  6,228,821  tons. 

Besides  the  competition  of  the  above  mentioned  port,  Antwerp  has 
strong  rivals  in  the  ports  of  Rotterdam,  Bremen,  Flushing,  Ostend, 
Dunkirk,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux.  Twenty  years  ago  Antwerp  was 
mifitress  of  the  transit  traffic  between  soutk  and  east  Germany,  north- 
em  and  eastern  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  This  trade  i»  diminishing,  and  is  going  to  German,  Dutch, 
and  French  seaports.  According  to  the  Independence  Beige,  this  is 
ascribed  to  the  excessive  port  and  harbor  charges  of  Antwerp.  Ships 
of  1,800  tons  pay  on  entering  the  Scheldt  400  francs,  or  $77.20,  which 
tax  does  not  eixist  either  at  Rotterdam  or  Hamburg. 

In  view  of  the  diminishing  commerce  of  Antwerp,  and  its  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  (it  being  r>(y  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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Scheldt),  as  well  as  the  high  port  charges  as  compared  with  the  riTal 
ports  of  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Dunkirk  (which  have  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  drive  vessels  to  those  ports),  and  also  its  want  of 
modern  facilities  for  loading  and  discharging  cargoes  quickly,  together 
with  its  antiquated  quays  and  basins,  there  has  been  for  some  time 
an  agitation  in  Belgium  for  the  creation  of  a  new  seaport,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  Government  voting  a  credit  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  from  Ileyst,  near  the  sea  in  West  Flanders,  to  Bruges,  and  the 
construction  of  a  seaport  at  the  latter  port.    So  that  on  September  30, 
1895,  the  attempt  to  convert  the  ancient  city  of  Bruges  into  a  North 
Sea  port  was  begun  by  the  commencement  of  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canail  to  the  city  from  Heyst,  a  village  situated  14  miles  to  the  north  of 
Ostend,  and  with  an  avant  port  at  Heyst  itself,  to  serve  as  a  port 
of  call  maiuly  for  transatlantic  steamers,  and  the  provision  of  another 
port  with  docks,  warehouses,  and  other  shipping  appointments.    The 
total  cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  39,000,000  francs,  or  $7,527,000. 
Toward  this  amount  the  State  contributes  27,000,000  francs  ($5,211,000) 
for  the  new  port  at  Heyst  and  the  city  of  Bruges  5,000,000  francs,  or 
$965,000,  while  the  remaining  7,000,000  francs  ($1,351,000)  will  be  con- 
tributed by  a  limited  liability  company,  which  will,  on  completion,  take 
entire  control  alike  over  the  port,  canal,  and  docks.    The  navigation 
of  the  canal  itself  will  be  free,  and  the  various  dues  and  charges  for 
loading,  unloading,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Government, 
and  it  is  stipulated  that  they  shall  not  be  higher  than  at  other  Belgian 
ports.    The  most  important  works  will  be  the  new  port  at  the  entrance 
of  Heyst,  which  will  be  constructed  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  aocom- 
modate  at  one  time  from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  the  largest  Atlantic  steam- 
ers, and  it  will  be  protected  by  a  breakwater  stretching  some  2  mOes  or 
more  into  the  sea.    It  is  claimed  that  the  new  port  will- be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  numerous  vessels  trading  between  Belgium  and  North  and  South 
America,  as  they  will  be  able  to  call  there  to  land  passengers  and  also 
to  coal  without  going  up  the  56  miles  of  river  to  Antwerp,  as  at  present. 
It  is  reporte<l  that  American  and  German  lines  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  thus  offered,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  success  of  the  new 
port  is  assured.    Work  on  the  breakwater  has  already  been  commenced, 
and  the  construction  of  the  port  of  Heyst  will  be  speedily  taken  in 
hand. 

The  ship  canal  will  be  6  miles  in  length  in  a  direct  line  from  Heyst 
to  Bruges,  and  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  6,000  tons 
register.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  become  the  recognized  outlet  for  the 
products  more  especially  of  the  Ghent  and  Oharleroi  districts. 

New  railway  lines  along  the  side  of  the  canal  will  be  laid  at  the  cost 
of  the  State.  With  these  improvements  at  the  avant  port  of  Heyst^ 
the  city  of  Bruges  is  looking  forward  to  some  substantial  benefits  from 
the  enterprise. 

'Vorks  of  a  like  character  are  to  be  carried  out  in  other  ports  by  the 
rnment.    At  Hoboken,  to  the  south  of  Antwerp,  new  quays  cover- 
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ing  an  area  of  2,000  square  meters,  or  21,528  square  feet,  are  to  be  con- 
structed; the  port  of  Ghent  is  to  have  new  locks  at  Terueuzen;  Ostend 
is  to  have  her  avant  port  enlarged  and-  deepened,  and  Brussels  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  conversion  of  the  Willebroeck  Canal  into  a  navigable 
waterway  for  vessels  of  large  draft  from  Scheldt,  near  Antwerp,  to 
Brussels,  where  they  can  join  the  canal  system  which  stretches  away  to 
the  east  of  France  aud  Alsace  Lorraine. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  entries  and  departures  of  sailing 
ships  and  steamships  of  the  ports  of  Belgium  for  the  years  1840, 1850, 
1860,  1870,  1880, 1890,  1892,  and  1893: 


Tear. 


1840a 

18S0A 

1880.. 

1870.. 

1880... 

1800.. 

1802.. 

1883.. 


Entries. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Departures 


bomber.    Tonnage. 


1.797 
2,165 
3,780 
5,658 
6,667 
7.357 
7.063 
7.022 


237.269 
314. 797 
667,287 
1.575,293 
3. 571. 182 
6, 785, 080 
5. 782, 157 
6. 001, 968 


1, 767 
2,2U 
3.959 
5,406 
6,615 
7,381 
7.085 
6,077 


236,040 
323.745 
6^,225 
1.534.013 
3,544,964 
5  803, 168 
5.802,111 
5,039,502 


oNo  steamships  entered  or  departed  in  1840  and  1850. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  of  sailing  ships  and  steam- 
ships that  entered  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  1894: 


Nationality. 


Sailing  ships. 


United  Kingdom . . 

Germany 

Belgium 

Norway 

Denmark 

Sweden 

France  

Ketlrarlawls 

Spain 

Greece 

Ra9sia 

AostriaHangary . 

Pioftngal 

United  SUtea 

Italy 


Number. 


338 
27 


86 
27 
24 
15 
8 


16 


5 
23 


fiegistered 
tonnage. 


145.765 
26,207 


53,459 
5.886 
8.701 
5,791 
7,526 


7,665 


6,539 
13,936 


Steamships. 


Number. 


2,273 

602 

309 

173 

141 

136 

110 

93 

46 

26 

25 

12 

12 

18 

5 


Registered 
tonnage. 


2.672.012 

944,752 

425,686 

93.868 

124.936 

82.816 

105. 342 

95,959 

38,859 

45.939 

20,797 

19, 339 

7,100 

40,842 

9.181 


Total. 

Number. 
2,611 

Registered 
tonnage. 

2. 817, 388 

719 

971,438 

309 

425,686 

259 

147. 327 

168 

130.822 

160 

91,517 

125 

111,133 

101 

103. 485 

46 

38,859 

26 

45,939 

41 

28,452 

12 

19,339 

12 

7,100 

23 

47,381 

28 

23, 117 

The  table  appended  shows  the  total  number  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1894,  classified  by 
ooontries  of  origin  or  destination : 


Country. 


Great  BriUin 

Germany 

Sweden 

Norway 

Roiimaoia 

France 

Russia  <  Baltic  ports) 

Rqasia  I  Black  Sea  ports). 

United  States 

Argentina 

Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

British  India 

Auatralaaia 


Entered. 


Number. 


1.734 
418 
152 
143 
181 
183 
181 
102 
218 
194 


Tonnage. 


73 
44 


1,260,393 
617, 753 
87,720 
62,164 
299,160 
126, 675 
160,207 
182, 813 
503,228 
286, 046 


197, 919 
101, 886 


Cleared. 


Number. 


2,401 

346 

137 

105 

2 

116 

72 

12 

223 

9 

102 

57 

30 


Tonnage. 


2, 139, 562 

419, 173 

70, 528 

51.810 

:i  991 

71.506 

57.  851 

20,  2.^4 

510, 632 

14, 944 

199,891 

119,932 

71,003 
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COMMERCE. 

The  general  results  of  the  commercial  movement  between  Belgium 
and  foreigu  countries  for  1893  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  preceding 
year. 

OBNKRAL  COMMERCK. 

The  total  general  imports  and  exports  are  6,401,000,000  francs 
($1,042,000,000).  This  is  les^  than  the  value  for  1892  by  61,000,000 
francs  ($11,700,000),  or  1  per  cent.  The  value  of  imported  merchan- 
dise— that  is,  merchandise  declared  for  consumption,  for  direct  transit, 
or  for  warehouse— is  2,810,700,000  francs  ($542,500,000).  This  is  less 
by  7,000,000  francs  ($1,350,000)  than  the  corresponding  value  for  1892. 
The  value  of  the  general  exports  (Belgian  and  foreign  products) 
was  2,590,300,000  francs  ($499,900,000)  in  1893,  which  was  a  decrease  of 
54,000,000  francs  ($10,400,000),  or  2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1892. 

SPECIAL  COMMRRCB. 

The  foreign  products  that  Belgium  has  received  for  her  own  con- 
sumption and  the  products  of  her  soil  and  industries  sent  out  of  the 
countrjr  in  1893  aggregated  2,931,000,000  francs  ($565,700,000).  This 
shows  an  increase  of  25,100,000  francs  ($4,840,000),  or  1  per  cent,  over 
1892.  Of  this  amount  1,575,100,000  francs  ($484,400,000)  were  imports 
and  1,355,900,000  francs  ($261,700,000)  exports.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  3  per  cent  in  the  imports  apd  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent  in  the  exi)ort8, 
as  compared  with  1892. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exiKurto  and  the 
total  trade  of  Belgium  for  1893,  as  compared  with  1892, 1891,  and  the 
three  quinquennial  periods,  1878-1882, 1883-1887,  and  1888-1892. 

Trade  <if  Belgium. 
[Values  in  millions  of  dollsrs.] 


Yost. 


Annual  average  of  period  1878-1882 
Annnal  average  of  period  1883-1887 
Annual  average  of  period  1888-1892 

J891 

1892 

1893 


General  commerce. 


Imports. 


609 
530 
691 
602 
6i4 
U2 


Ezikorts. 


440 


550 
549 
610 
600 


ToUl. 


949 
1,029 
1,141 
1.151 
1,054 
1,042 


Special 


Imports. 


806 

m 

847 
297 
804 


Exports. 


237 
943 
271 
298 
254 


TotsL 


543 

617 
651 
§» 


\ 


i 
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FOREIGN   TRADE, 

PBINCIPAL  -IHPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS  OP  BBLOIUM. 

The  prineipal  kinds  of  merchandise  imported  for  consamption  into 
and  exported  from  Belgium,  arranged  in  the  order  of  values,  for  the 
year  1893  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Imports. 


Value. 


I 


GeiwlRor  all  kinds 

Kaw  toxlile  libera 

Chemicals , 

Wood  and  lumber , 

OUs  and  resins 

Oilseeds 

Ooffee 

Hides  and  skna^raw , 

ICineral  producta.  raw,  not  specified 

Chttle,  sMep,  and  swine 

Fata,  animal 

Woolen  fsbrioB,  exclnsireof  sbawla. . 

Wines , 

Fish 

Oetion  fabrica 

Flonr.  bran,  and  olher  mill  products. 

Goal 

Paints  and  dyes 


$49,000,000 

33. 940. 000 

14, 010. 000 

13, 060. 000 

12.900,000 

12,410.000 

10. 350. 000 

10.910.000 

8,180.000 

7.220,000 

&.950.J00 

4,600.000 

4.290  000 

4  OM.OOO 

4,060.000 

3.940,000 

3,750.000 

3,570.000 


Exports. 


!      Value. 


Cereals  of  all  kinds 

Raw  textile  fibers 

Coal 

KawBiiffar 

Yam  or  flax,  and  other  vegetable 

fibers 

Yarn  of  wool,  hair,  eto 

Glassware 

Chemicals 

Railway  cars  aad  street  can 

Hides,  raw 

Iron  in  bars,  sheets,  ete 

Zinc,  raw 

Machinery,  not  specified 

Minerals,  raw,  not  specified .* 

Meat 

Oil  seeils 

Steel',  wrought 

FerUlizers 


$ia,090,000 
15,970.000 
14, 010,  OOO 
11, 816. 000 

9,870,000 
9, 700, 000 
0.'540, 000 
8. 380. 000 
7,600,000 
7.100,000 
6. 520, 000 
6, 290.  000 
5,960,000 
5,900,000 
5.460,000 
5, 450, 000 
5,2iH),000 
4, 380, 000 


The  following  tables  show  the  share  of  the  United  States  both  in  the 
imx>ort  and  export  trade  of  Belgium  in  actual  values  and  in  percentages 
for  the  years  1889  to  1893,  inclusive : 

ImporU  into  Belgium  (tpecial  eommeroe). 
[Valaes  in  millions  of  dollars.] 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Total  imnorta.  -.  .,.r  ,^, ,-,... .^.  r  ■. .......^^.-t ,.-.,^.. 

300 
22.8 

323 
30.3 

847 
38.6 

297 
39.9 

304 

ImiM>rfs  TWm  the  TTnitAd  KtatMi 

26 

Per  cent  of  total  imports  obtained  from  the  United  States. . 

7.6 

9.4 

11.1 

13.4 

8.5 

Exports  from  Belgium  {epedal  commerce), 
[Values  in  millions  of  dollars.] 


• 

1889. 

1880. 

1891. 

1892. 

264 
10.3 

1893. 

TirtalexBSfis - • 

281 
8.4 

277 
9.8 

293 
10.7 

262 

IxnorteS  to  the ITnitedStatea... 

9.7 

Psr  eeat  of  total  exports  shipped  to  the  United  Sutes 

8 

8.5 

3.7 

8.9 

8.7 
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Special  commerce  of  Belgium^  1884-1893. 


Tear. 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Average 


Valaeof  im- 
ports.* 


$275, 
259. 
257, 
276. 
296, 
900, 
322. 
347, 
296, 
304, 


168.761 
980,168 
664.514 
363.039 
132.663 
380,955 
718.235 
364.261 
535,690 
001,819 


Value  of  ez- 
Ikorta. 


$258, 
231. 
228. 
239. 
240 
281. 
277. 
293. 
264. 
261. 


133.533 
600.664 
121.083 
440.543 
034.143 
495.511 
345.000 
173.426 
301.815 
697,389 


293,631,031       257. 534,  aw 


Total  valae. 


$533,302,294 

491,580.832 
485.785.547 
515, 803. 582 
536.  267.  OM 
581.876.486 
600,063.835 
640.537.887 
560,837.535 
56S.080, 2HI 


551. 185.; 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FOR  THE  TEAR  1894. 

Detailed  statistics  for  the  year  1894  are  not  yet  available,  bat  the 
Moniteur  Beige  pablished  in  its  issue  of  January  27,  1895,  a  table 
showing  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  and  exported 
(special  commerce),  together  with  the  values,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  unit  values  adopted  for  1893.  The  following  statement  presents 
these  preliminary  figures  for  1894  as  compared  with  both  the  prelimi- 
nary and  the  final  figures  for  1893,  the  values  being  reduced  to  dollars: 


Special  commerce  of  Belgium,* 

1893. 

1804  (jvreliMi- 
nary  tg^nB|. 

Preliminary 

Final  figures. 

Importa 

$263,947,000 
225.096,000 

1 
8304.002,000  ■    8283.889.000 

£xporta ^- 

261.607.000        219.711.000 

Total  fip<w-ifl.l  <*iominfl(roe  . . 

489,043,000 

565.699.000        iiB-fioo  AM 

*  At  the  head  of  the  tables  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  there  is  inserted  a  note  to  im- 
porters and  exporters  which  is  of  wider  than  local  application.  They  are  requested 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  securing  accurate  declarations  of  the  kind, 
quantity,  and  value  of  products  as  well  as  of  their  actual  source  of  supply  and 
destination.  *' In  fact/' says  this  note,  '' commercial  statistics  swarm  with  Inaeeo- 
racies  due  to  defective  declarations,  and  the  Gk>vernment  has  no  means  of  rectifying 
them  either  as  regards  exportations  in  general  or  entries  of  merchandise  exempt 
from  duty." 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  imports  for  1894  is 
about  the  same  as  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  exports  show  a  falling  off  of  2.4  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  preliminary  estimate  for  1893. 

The  imports  of  wheat,  spelt,  and  maslin  for  1894  exceeded  those  of 
the  preceding  year  by  more  than  178,000  metric  tons. 
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this 


The  following  table  shows  the  princi]G(]gfttntries  that  c^%H!l|{|^to 
is  increase:.  ^SitV'    _^  ^^i 


Imparts  of  wheat,  tpelt,  and  maslin  into  Belgium, 
[In  metric  tons  of  2,204.02  poands  each.] 


UfOr: 


nj^. 


Conntry  of  sapply. 


Ai^gentina . . . 
Sotimsaia — 

Bruil 

Britiali  India 


236,40ft 

279,765 

95,079 

17,052 

40,207 


1894. 


327,836 

365,094 

132,885 

53,573 

63,454 


The  imports  from  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased 
from  264,013  metric  tons  in  1893  to  155,000  metric  tons  in  1894.  The 
following  table  shows  the  articles  the  export  or  import  value  of  which 
for  1894  differed  (either  by  excess  or  deficit)  from  that  of  1893  by  more 
than  $772,000: 

Differences  in  import  values  between  1894  and  189S, 


Artlclea  imported. 


Wheats  melU  md  maalin 

Soda 

Meats 

Hopa 

Barlej 

Wine 


Increase  in 
value  in  1894 
as  c<nnpared 

with  1898. 


$5,153,000 

2,393,000 

1,988,000 

1,216,000 

926,000 

8U,000 


Articles  imported. 


Cattle,  live 

Oil  seeds,  other  than  peanuts 

SUks 

Oats,  maise,  and  buckwheat. 


Decrease  in 

value  in  1894 

as  oompared 

with  1893. 


$3,242,000 

1,486,000 

1,351,000 

965,000 


Differemoea  in  expert  values  between  1894  and  1893, 


Articles  exported. 


Heats 

Wrongfat  steel 

Yam,  of  linen  or  other  vegetable 

fiber 

HoiBea  and  oolta 


Increase  in 
value  in  1804 
as  oompared 

with  1803. 


$3,049,000 
2,934,000 

984,000 
946,000 


Articles  exported. 


Sugar,  raw 

Flax 

Yarn,  woolen 

SUks 

Sugar,  refined 

Coal 

Railway  and  street  cars 


Decrease  in 

value  in  1894 

as  compared 

with  1893. 


$5,018,000 
2, 277, 000 
1,679,000 
1, 177, 000 
1,004,000 
907,000 
907,000 


CUSTOM-HOUSE  REGULATIONS. 

Desiinathn  of  imported  merchandise. — Conformably  to  article  120  of 
the  general  law  of  Augast  26, 1822,  all  merchandise  is  received  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  It  is  either  mise  en  consommation — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  delivered 
directly  to  the  consignees  after  payment  of  duties,  if  there  are  any  to 
be  paid;  (2)  it  is  sent  out  of  the  country  without  being  bonded,  this 
being  called  "direct  transit,^^  or  (3)  it  is  returned  to  the  bonded  ware- 
house firom  which  it  was  taken,  either  to  be  delivered  for  consumption 
or  for  exportation  in  transit. 
5790-r.Np,  0-— 3 
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Article  40  of  the  law  of  March  4, 1846,  authorizes  the  delivery  of 
certain  kinds  of  merchandise  under  bond,  which  are  destined  to  receive 
final  preparation  from  the  ^^ finishing  trade"  {main  Wosuvre)  of  the 
country  and  afterwards  to  be  exported.  Articles  to  which  this  is 
applied  are  considered  from  a  statistical  standpoint  as  mise  en  conson^ 
mation,  provisionally  exempt  from  duty,  and  they  figure  among  actiuil 
imports  under  their  original  denomination.  When  they  leave  the 
country,  after  their  naturalization,  they  are  considered  the  same  as 
Belgian  products,  and  in  the  export  trade  they  are  indicated  by  their 
new  name,  if  they  have  any. 

General  commerce. — Embraces  all  importations  of  merchandise  that 
enter  Belgium,  without  regard  to  their  subsequent  destination,  whether 
bonded  for  consumption  or  for  transit,  and  all  exportations  of  merchan- 
dise which  is  forwarded  to  foreign  countries  without  distinction, 
whether  of  Belgian  or  foreign  origin* 

Special  comm^ce. — Importation  comprises  all  importations  of  mer 
chandise  declared  for  interior  consumption  at  the  time  of  its  entry  or 
when  they  were  taken  out  of  bond. 

i  Exportation  comprises  all  native  products  as  well  as  foreign  mer- 
chandise, which  has  been  nationalized  by  the  payment  of  duties  or 
upon  which  the  duties  have  been  remitted  and  which  were  originally 
declared  for  consumption. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  in  order  to  escape  the  formalities  inher^it 
to  the  transit  of  imported  merchandise  merchants  declare  that  such  is 
for  consumption  and  that  it  is  free  of  duty  or  that  the  duty  is  very 
light,  but  subsequently  declare  such  merchandise  for  exportation,  so  that 
the  amount  of  special  commerce  for  import  and  export  is  very  much 
increased  at  the  exx>ense  of  the  transit  trade.  Thus  grain,  rawhides, 
animal  products,  gums,  and  other  merchandise  free  of  duty  destined  for 
transit  are  at  first  declared  for  consumption  and  afterwards  for  export, 
and  on  their  exportation  there  is  nothing  to  show  from  what  country 
they  were  originally  imported,  and  the  customs  ofBcials  treat  them  as 
Belgian  products. 

Official  valuation. — If  all  merchandise  were  assessed  by  the  customs 
tariff  it  would  be  possible  to  know  the  total  commerce  by  the  addition 
of  the  declared  values;  but  certain  articles  being  subject  to  certain 
duties,  such  as  by  weight,  number,  or  by  measurement,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  adopt  official  valuations — ^that  is,  the  average 
values — which  are  reissued  every  year. 

Method  of  valuation. — ^A  distinction  as  regards  valuation  is  made 
between  imx>orts  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  and  other  goods  imported 
or  exported.  In  the  case  of  ad  valorem  duties,  statistics  are  drawn  ap 
according  to  the  values  which  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation 
of  the  duties.  For  others  a  commission  of  five  members,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  bourse  and  official  quotations  and  of  information  supplied 
by  the  chambers  of  commerce,  fixes  average  values,  and  without  regard 
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to  coantries  of  origin  or  destinatioD.  For  imports  the  official  values 
eomprise  the  first  cost  and  cost  of  transport  to  the  frontier,  bat  not 
CQStoms  duties  or  excise;  for  exports,  they  consist  of  the  cost  at  the 
place  of  production  and  the  cost  of  transport  to  the  frontier.  The 
quantities  of  goods  subject  to  duty  are  strictly  scrutinized;  but  for 
goods  free  of  duty,  imports  and  exports,  the  declarations  of  the  parties 
interested  are  generally  accepted.  When  the  gross  weight  is  given  an 
official  tare  is  deducted.  In  the  case  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duty  the  administration  has  a  right  of  preemption  at  the  declared 
value  increased  10  per  cent  when  the  importers  disagree  with  the  fis- 
cal authorities  and  are  unwilling  to  risk  a  reference  of  the  dispute  to 
^:pertB. 

Countries  ofproductum  and  destination. — ^As  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Belgium  with  foreign  countries  is  imx)ortant,  the 
aatborities  of  that  country  endeavor  to  obtain  exact  data  as  to  the 
origin  and  destination  of  all  imports  and  exports  and  to  conceal 
nothing  in  relation  to  them.  As  to  imports  and  exports  by  interior 
oommiinications,  the  custom-house  officials  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing or  of  preventing  false  declarations  being  made,  and  content  them- 
selves with  those  that  are  presented,  so  that  errors  can  not  be  corrected 
or  rectified.  The  truth  is  that  the  trade  of  Belgium  with  certain  foreign 
countries  may  be  more  or  less  greater  than  is  indicated  by  official  pub- 
lications of  the  custom-house  returns.  Thus  the  transit  trade  with 
Austria  and  Switzerland  may  be  credited  to  the  German  Commercial 
Association,  and  that  of  France  may  comprise  a  part  of  the  Belgian 
trade  with  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

TASIFF. 

The  Government  of  Belgium  promulgated  the  modifications  of  its  cus- 
toms tariff  on  the  14th  of  July,  1895.  The  changes  are  in  the  interest  of 
protection  and  are  made  between  the  case  where  the  duty  is  levied  on 
an  article  which  the  country  can  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  for  its 
own  consumption  and  in  the  case  where  it  is  applied  to  a  product  of 
which  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  country,  in  order,  as  it  was  contended 
in  the  Belgian  Legislature,  that  the  home  production  will  develop  under 
the  inflnence  of  the  duty  imposed  and  internal  competition  will  take 
the  place  or  will  be  the  complement  of  external  competition.  It  was 
declared  that  the  changes  were  to  be  called  a  democratic  concep- 
tion of  protection,  as  it  was  claimed  that  it  will  result  in  a  greater 
amount  of  labor  and  of  wages  without  appreciably  affecting  the  con- 
Buner.  The  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  its  home 
production  is  favorably  influenced,  while  its  place  in  foreign  markets  is 
less  easily  retained.  This  policy  will  fetter  the  exportation  of  the  conn- 
try,  which  consumes  only  one-half  of  its  metals,  one-twentieth  of  its 
glass  products,  and  one-third  of  its  flax,  but  by  the  changes  made  it  is 
thought  that  agriculture  will  profit. 
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In  order  to  insure  butter  against  unfair  competition  measures  are  to 
be  taken  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  artificial  produce  fraudulently  sold. 
as  butter,  but  as  margarin  is  in  greater  demand  every  year  and  con- 
tains nothing  iujurious  to  the  health  its  manufacture  is  not  interfered, 
with,  but  is  encouraged  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation. 
A  customs  duty  of  20  francs,  or  $3.86,  and  an  excise  duty  of  5  francs,  or 
$0,965,  per  100  kilograms,  or  220.462  pounds,  are  imposed,  the  latter 
intended  to  offer  facilities  for  its  examination  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view. 

To  encourage  its  home  manufacture  a  duty  of  $3.86  x>er  26.417  gallons 
is  levied  upon  stearin,  margarin,  olein,  and  oleo  (such  as  artificial  lard 
and  mixtures  of  oleomargarin  and  oil),  besides  which  there  is  a  duty 
of  $1.93  per  26.417  gallons  on  cream  and  of  $0,386  per  26.417  gallws 
on  milk  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  margarin. 

As  a  further  protection  to  the  miller  and  the  farmer,  <<and  not  to 
increase  the  price  of  bread,"  a  duty  is  imposed  on  oats  of  $0,579  per 
220.46  pounds,  on  oatmeal  of  $0,772  per  220.46  x)ounds,  and  on  all  otiier 
flours  of  $0,386  per  220.46  pounds. 

Increased  duties  are  imposed  on  Italian  paste,  i)oultry,  pat^  de  foie 
gras,  preserved  meats,  varieties  of  iron,  and  many  other  articles. 

There  are  ten  articles  in  the  newly  modified  tariff. 

Article  1  provides  that  ^'theOovernment  is  authorized  to  exempt  sea 
vessels  from  light-house  tax."  This  law  is  not  applicable  to  vessels  in 
destination  or  coming  from  Belgian  ports  where  quay,  port,  or  dock 
taxes  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  commune  exceed  50  centimes 
($0.0965)  in  principal  and  an  additional  per  ton  net  gauge.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  exemption  will  be,  if  there  be  occasion,  pronouuced  by 
royal  decree,  which  will  take  effect  six  months  after  its  insertion  in  the 
Mouiteur  Beige,  the  official  gazette. 

Article  2  contains  the  modifications  of  the  duties  on  certain  articles 
of  merchandise.  Those  relating  to  agriculture  and  iron  with  some  others 
are  printed  in  tariff  table  and  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The  duties 
on  cotton  manufactures,  wearing  apparel,  hosiery,  leather  goods,  mer- 
cery, and  hardware,  perfumery,  watches,  supplies  for  watches,  slate, 
tissues,  and  others  are  modified  by  tariff  and  in  some  cases  lessened* 
Whatever  reductions  result  from  this  article  are  only  applicable  to 
merchandise  coming  from  countries  which  accord  to  Belgian  merchan- 
disc  the  treatment  of  most-favored  nations  or  who  have  commercial 
relations  with  Belgium. 

No  export  or  transit  duties  are  levied  in  Belgium. 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES. 

Ths  eiuUms  tariff,  witk  the  modificatian$,  being  article  S  of  the  law  of  July  14, 1895, 

[The  modiflcationB  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.] 


Ko. 


1 
2 


e 


Articles. 


STABCH  AlfD  FSCTLA,  NOT  ALDCBMTABT. 
LnrBAJIIMALS: 

Bovine  senus — a 

Balls  and  bullocks 


Oxen,  steers,  and  calres  with  milk  teeth  h 

Cows  and  heifers 

OTine  genus— 

Bams,  ewes,  and  wethers 

Lambs  e 

All  other  d 

a  The  importation  and  transit  of  bovine  animals  of  the  gray 
race  of  the  steppes  are  prohibited.  (Decree  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior  of  May  4. 1OT7.) 

ft  IHien  calves  have  lost  their  milk  teeth  they  are  considered 
and  are  dutiable  as  '*  bullocks,  steers,  and  heifers." 

c  Lsmbs  not  having  adalt  teeth  are  only  considered  as  snch. 

d  AH  live  animals  not  elsewhere  mentioned  are  indnded  in 
this  number,  with  the  exception  of  fish,  which  are  specially 
classed  in  the  tariff. 

NoTS.— The  game  law  of  February  28, 1882,  and  the  roval  de- 
ciee  of  August  14, 1889,  modified  by  the  decrees  of  September 
5, 1889,  and  April  ^,  1881,  impose  special  restrictions  on  the  con- 
veyance of  game  and  insectivorous  birds. 
^Butter  and  ifAEOABiN:a 

Butter,  fresh  and  salted 

Hargarin,  and  other  artificial  butters  6 

a  Botter,  ftesh  and  salted,  as  well  as  margarin,  and  other 
artificial  butters  can,  nntll  otherwise  ordered,  oe  imported  free 
of  duty. 

frBy  maii^Tin  should  be  understood  all  substances  or  prepa- 
rations having  a  similarity  to  natural  butter  and  which  have 
not  been  exclusively  manufactured  Arom  milk.  By  artificial 
hutten  should  be  understood  all  mixtures  of  comestible  greases 
(stearin,  olein,  margarin)  and  oil,  such  as  artificial  lard,  mix- 
tures of  oleomarganne  and  oil,  etc. 

KcTS.— In  virtue  of  a  decree  dated  August  5, 1896,  the  duties 
established  in  Kos.  4  and  10  of  the  tariff  applicable  to  butter, 
£raah  and  salted,  and  to  margarin  and  other  artifical butters,  as 
well  as  to  cream  and  milk  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  mar- 
garin and  other  artificial  butters,  shall  be  collected  on  and  after 
Augnst20,1895. 

BXKB  AND  OnUB  TEBMlOmD  SmrXKAOBS  NOT  8PBCIALLT  CLAflSKD 

(incloding  all  fermented  beverages,  with  the  exception  of  vine- 
gar and  wfne) : 


In  casks 

InbotOes 

Other  fermented  heveragos— 

In  casks 

In  bottles 

Wood: 

Oak  and  walnut  wood 

Building  and   cabinetmakers'  wood,  other  than  oak  and 
walnut—a 

Unbarked  or  not  sawn 

Sawn 

Planed  (indndlng  unrolled  wood    {hois  derouUt)    and 
boards,  grooved  or  tongued). 
Poles  and  pieces  of  unbarked  and  unsawn  wood  having  a 
circumference  of  less  than  75  centimeters  at  the  thickest 
end.  h,  a 
aXJntil  December  31, 1896,  the  duty  on  building  and  cabinet- 
makers' wood,  other  than  oak  and  walnut,  shiH  remain  fixed  aa 
follows: 

Unbarked  or  not  sawn per  35.314  cubic  feet.  .$0. 579 

Sawn,  more  than  6  centimeters  in  thickness do. ...  1. 158 

Sawn,  5  centimeters  in  thickness  and  less do 1. 737 

Until  the  same  date  poles  and  pieces  of  unbarked  or  unsawn 
wood  havinc  a  circumference  of  leas  than  75  centimeters  at  the 
thickest  enci  may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

6Pieoes  of  wood,  unbarked  or  not  sawn,  of  less  than  1  meter 

25  centimeters  in  length  and  less  than  75  centimeters  in  drourn- 

ference  at  the  thickest  end,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  on 

condition  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  administration 

that  tiie  wood  arrived  at  and  has  been  employed  in  the  manu- 

flMStory  of  paper  pulp  and  wood  fibers  toward  which  the  wood 

la  conveyed. 

Other  wood  (including  especially  wood  other  than  oak  and 

walnut  split  for  staves,  clapboards,  or  cases  (even  that 

ahaped  with  the  ax  or  ads,  but  not  sawn),  also  firewood). 


Unit. 


Per  2.20482  pounds 

(live  weight). 
do 


Rate  of 
duty. 


.do 


Per  head. 
do... 


Per  220.462  pounds. , 
....do 


Per  26. 417  gallons. 
....do..... 


.do 
.do 


Per  85.314  cubic  feet. 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


Free. 


$0.0077 

.0007 
.0058 

.386 
.198 
Free. 


$3.86 
3.86 


.965 
L851 

L158 
L851 

0.198 


0.198 
L158 
L737 

.193 


Freew 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON   CERTAIN   ARTICLES— OOntinued. 

The  cusUms  tariff,  witk  the  tnodtficatiane,  being  article  £  of  the  lavf  of  July  14, 1895— ConV^ 


No. 


7 
8 


9 
10 


12 
18 
14 


18 


17 


18 
19 


Articles. 


Wood— Continued. 

Manufaotares  of  wood— 

Brooms,  oommon 

Casks 

Other  manafaotares  (incloding  especially  basket  wares; 
also  articles  not  comins  nnder  a  more  favorable  number 
of  the  tariff  and  not  oelonging  to  goods  included  in 
••Small  wares,"  ••Hardware,   or  ••Pnmiture"). 

Candlbs  (including  tapers  and  wax  candles) 

♦Cocoa: 

In  beans,  shells,  and  cocoa  butter 

Prepared  (ground,  chocolate,  racahoutf  etc.) 

COITRB: 

Kot  roasted 

Boasted 

Caoutchouc: 

Baw  (including  spun  caontohonc  and  caoutchouc  in  sheets, 

neither  cut  out  nor  combined  with  tissue). 
Manufactured  (including  articles  not  coming  under  a  more 
favorable  number  of  tne  tariff  and  not  belonging  to  goods 
included  in  ••SmaU  wares."  •Hardware,"  or  ••Furniture"). 

ASHSS 


Coal,  cokb,  chabcoal,  and  peat 

♦vbabtablbs.  camnkd,  or  otherwise  preserved:  » 

Preservea  with  spirits  (including  preparations  containing  at 

the  same  time  both  alcohol  ana  sugar). 
^Preserved  with  sugar  (including  candied  vegetables,  pas* 
tries,  and  sweetenm  ftiiit  juices  containing  less  than  8  per 
cent  of  alcohol,  and  all  preparations,  even  nonalimentary, 
manufactured  with  sugar,  not  specially  classed  in  another 
number  of  the  tariff;  bbcuits,  candied  or  preserved  ftnits, 
marmalade,  Jellies,  Jams,  and  fruit  pulp  containing  more 
than  20  per  cent  but  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  sugar.  See 
aUo  •  •  Saccharin ' '  and  •  *  Refined  sugar  " ) . 

Yegetables  preserved  in  tins  or  bottles 

'Preserves,  other  (including  especially  preserves  and  prepa- 
rations, not  specially  mentioned,  with  vinegar;  IVuit  Juices 
(not  sugared)  containing  less  than  8per  centof  alcohol,  lico- 
rice jufoe;  cheeses  (other  than  common  cheeses,  soitand 
white) ;  biscuits  (with  the  exception  of  ship  biscuits  and 
other  preparations  of  pure  flour,  which  are  dutiable  as 
bread,  under  the  head  of  ••Cereals,  other,  and  their  prod- 
ucts"); candied  fruit,  marmalades,  Jellies,  Jams,  and  fruit 
pulp,  prepared  without  alcohol  or  sugar  or  not  containing 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  sugar), 
a  Canned  vegetables  containing  not  more  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  saccharin  are  assimilated  to  alimentary  nreserves 
manufactured  with  the  aid  of  sugar.    Their  classincation  is 
determined,  if  necessary,  according  to  the  sweetening  power  of 
saccharin  as  compared  with  sugar.     {See  aleo  •'Saccharin  "  and 
••Beflned  sugar.'*) 

*CREAM  and  MILK: 

*  Cream  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  margarin  or  other 
artificial  butters. 

*Milk  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  margarin  or  other  arti- 
ficial butters. 

Cream  and  milk,  other  a 

o  The  admission  tree  of  duty  of  cream  and  milk  imported  in 

Suantities  exceeding  10.567 and  52,835  quarto  respectively,  shall 
e  subject  to  the  regulations  deemea  necessary  by  the  min- 
ister of  finance  to  prevent  firand. 

Articles  of  food  not  eusbwhbrb  bpecifii-d 

Under  this  number  are  included  rice  in  the  straw,  or  unhusked 
and  husked  rice;  alimentary  fecnia;  flonr  other  tiian  that  pro- 
ceeding from  the  grinding  of  grains  and  cereals;  salt,  raw  and 
refined;  common  cheeses,  soft  and  white;  eggs;  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  ft-esh  or  dried  (even  preserved,  when  imported 
otherwise  than  in  tins  or  bottles  and  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
substances  exempt  from  customs  and  excise  duties) ;  potatoes; 
chicory;  roots,  green  or  dried,  eto. 

Bags,  line."?  and  other 

Druqs 


The  tariff  classifies  under  this  bead.  In  addition  to  the  parts 
of  vegetables  employed  in  medicine,  medicinal  oxtracto  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations  (balsams,  salves,  plasters,  pills, 
•to.).  Medicinal  losences  (unless  they  contain  a  toxic  or  venom- 
ous principle)  are  duuable  as  other  lozenges  (•'Canned  vege- 
tables," ••Saccharin,"  or  '•Bcflned  sucar^');  pharmaceutical 
sirups  nay  a  duty  as  "Befined  sngar.*^  Alcoholic  pharma- 
oeutioat  preparations  and  medicinal  wines  are  classed  aa  '•Alco- 
holic liquids,  other."  Boasted  chicory,  prepared  and  gnmnd, 
U  classified  with  ••Drugs."  ^  *-    •— 


Unit. 


Bate  or 
daty. 


Ad  valorem '  10p.ct. 

do lOp.ct. 


.do 


Per  220.482  pounds. . 


.do 
.do 


10p.ct. 

Free. 
$9.65 

L93 
2. 509 


Free. 

Ad  valorem lOpxt^ 


Free. 


Per 820.462  pounds. .  $15. U 


.do 


5.79 


.do 
.do 


Per  26.417  gallons... 
....do 


2_ 
i!316 


Free. 
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TABLB  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES — continued. 

The  emttoms  tariff,  with  the  modifications j  being  articles  of  the  law  of  July  14, 1896-^onVd. 


NOL 


21 


81 


32 


Artlolea. 


Packagks  whics  havk  been  used  akd  which  are  mot  the 
object  of  a  commbbcial  tban8action. 

FBBTILIZEBfl 

Spkcbs  AVD  FLAVOBS: 

*Sai&OD 

*Tni£BeB 

Other  spioes  (incladlng  especiaUv  cinnamon,  olovea,  mace, 
natm^gs,  pepper,  pimento,  vanilla,  aa  well  as  maatard  and 
otbnr  prepared  spfcea). 

KKTS  AST}  OTHER  OTKMBIUB  FOB  MARITIME  FI8HIMQ,  Saoh  aS  hooks, 

entJaaaes,  blocks,  taba,  axes,  eto.,  neceaaary  for  fishermen. 
Fbuttb: 

Apples 

Almonds 

Lemons,  oranges,  and  figs 

Pnmea— 

Imported  in  casks  of  at  least  396.8310  poonda  or  in  sacks 
of  at  least  178.3686  pounds,  gross  weight,  without  in- 
terior nackaeee. 

*  Imported  otherwise 

Baiains^' 

Cnrranta,  drieda 

Other 

Kot  elsewhere  specified— 
•Fresh: 

•Pineapples  (inclnding  those  preserved  withont  alco* 
hoi  or  sugar,  or  not  containing  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  snaar). 
•Grapes  (including  crushed  grapes  and  grape  cake)  b . . 
•Other  (including  those  preserved  withont  alcohol  or 
angar,  or  not  containing  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
sunr) : 
•imported  in  cases,  boxes,  iara,  baskets,  <nr  other 
packages  of  a  weight  of  6.61386  poonds  or  less. 

•  Imported  otherwise 

•Dried  (including  all  dried  fruits  not  mentioned  in  the 

tariff.    See  alto  "Canned  vegetables"  and  "Seflned 

angar"). 

a  Dried  cnrranta  imported  in  bulk,  in  sacks  of  at  least  100 

kilograms,  or  in  barrels  of  at  least  200  kilograms,  destined  for 

the  manufacture  of  wine,  shall  be  admitted  exempt  from  import 

duty  on  compliance  with  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  royal 

decree  of  July  18, 1885. 

h  The  importation  of  table  and  wine  grapes  and  of  grape  cake 
is  sul^oct  to  certain  conditions  of  paokmg.  (Royal  decree  of 
September  15, 1885,  taken  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  May  6, 1882.) 

•CEBBAU  AJTD  THEIB  PRODUCTS: 

•Oats 

•Flour  (including  semolina  and  groats)— 

•Oat 

•Othera 

•Maltft 

•Alimentarypastes  (vermicelli,  macaroni,  Italian  paates,  etc.) . . 

Other,  and  their  products  e 

a  Under  this  denomination  should  be  understood  the  grindings 
of  grain  and  cereals  of  all  kinds  (wheat,  spelt,  maslln,  rye.  bfur- 
ley,  rice,  maize,  buckwheat,  etc.)- 

oBvmaltahould  not  only  be  understood  germinated  barley, 
but  likewiae  germinated  jgrain  of  every  kino. 

«This  category  comprises  cereals  (wheat,  spelt,  maalin.  rye, 
maixe,  buckwheat,  barley,  pearled  or  not,  etc.),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  oats ;  bran,  and  all  alimentary  nreparations  not  specially 
claased  (bread,  ship  biscuits,  ^ic.),  raaae  irom  flour  or  fecula,  and 
not  included  in  articles  classed  as  "Canned  vegetables." 
OnJB  (including  vegetable  oils  not  comprised  in  "Perfumery," 
" Groceries, '^or  "Drugs"). 

Tbastor  lbatbk 

Yeast  or  leaven  may,  until  otherwise  ordered,  be  imported 
free  of  duty. 
ALOOBOUC  UQUIDB: 

Brandiea  of  all  kinds,  in  oasks — 

Of  60O  strength  or  less  of  Gay-Luasac's  alcohometer,  at  a 
temperature  of  50^  F.  a 

For  every  degree  above  50°  a 

In  bottles,  and  lio uenrs  of  whatever  strength 

Other  aloohoUc  liauids  (including  preparations  with  alcohol, 
and  alcohol  liquids  not  used  as  Mverages  and  not  entering 
in  the  category  of  "Canned  fruits  with  spirits"  or  in 
that  of  "Alcoholio  perfumery,'*  especially  dyes,  colors,  and 
varnishes). 
a  Fractions  up  to  five-tenths  of  a  degree  are  ignored ;  larger 
flractiona  are  counted  as  a  degree. 


Unit. 


Per  220.462  pounds. 

....do 

Ad  valorem 


Per  220.462  pounds. 
do 


.do 


.do 

.do 
.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 
.do 


Batoof 
duty. 


Free* 

Free. 

106.50 
57.00 
15p.ot. 

Free. 


Free. 
96.755 
1.787 

2.895 


4,825 

3.86 
4.825 


5.79 


5.79 


6.79 
2.316 


Ad  valorem lOp.ct. 


Per  220.462  pounds. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Per  220.462  pounds. . 


Per  26.417  gallons . . . 


.do 
.do 
.do 


$0,579 

.772 
.386 
.2895 
.772 
Free. 


Free. 
$1.98 

19.30 

.386 
38.60 
25.862 


40 


world's  markets  for  ambrican  products. 


TABLE   OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES— K^ODtiniied. 

The  customs  tariff,  with  the  modifications,  being  article  2  of  the  law  of  July  14, 1895 — Oont*d. 


No. 


83 


ArtiolM. 


35 


36 


37 

39 


41 
46 
47 


Machines,  implements  a,  and  tools:  h 

Of  cast  Iron 

Of  iron  or  steel 

Of  wood 

Of  copper  or  any  other  material  e 

a  Detached  parts  of  machines  are  dutiable  as  machines,  pro- 
vided they  be  so  tinished  that  they  can  be  adapted  to  a  deter- 
mined machine  without  further  workmanship.  Machines  or 
parts  of  machines  subject  to  different  duties  are  clasHod  accord- 
ing to  the  woiffht  of  the  predominating  material.  Carriages  of 
allkinds  for  railways  and  tramways  are  also  classed  as  machines. 
6 The  denomination  "tools  "  only  includes  tools  employed  for 
exercising  a  trade. 

c  Machines  or  parts  of  machines,  and  tools  of  copper,  caout- 
ohono,  etc.,  can  oe  declared  as  "  Manufactures  or  copper,  of 
caoutchouc,  etc.,"  should  the  importer  deem  these  rates  more 
favorable  than  those  of  "  Machines,  implements,  and  tools." 
Animal  SUBSTANCES,  raw,  not  specially  classed  (including  wax, 
raw ;  greases ;  animal  oils  (especially  fish  oils) ;  olein;  stearin; 
oleic  and  stearic  acids ;  horse  and  other  hair,  rough,  curled,  or 
otherwise  prepared,  and  cordage  of  hair.    Se4  aUo  "  Butter  and 
raargarin"). 
Mineral  substances,  crude,  not  specially  classed  (including 
all  kinds  of  ores  (and  embracing  iron  ores  and  iron  and  steel 
filings)  andall  metals  (notworkeo)  not  mentioned  under  the  head 
"Metals  "  and  the  other  mineral  sab&tances  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  the  tariff,  especially  lime  and  sulphur). 
Textile  MATERIALS,  raw  (including  cott4>n,  wool,  flax,  bemp.silk, 

and  all  other  textile  materials,  raw  or  combed). 
METALS:  a 
Iron— 

Old  (scrap  iron  or  steel) 

Cast,  crude 

Cast,  worked  b 

Puddled 

Hammered,  drawn,  or  rolled 

Workedft 

Steel— 

Kougb  cast 

Cast: 

Slabs  and  blooms  e 

Billets  andlargetsd 

In  bars,  sheets,  or  wire 

Worked  6 

Tin  plate- 
Sheet  iron,  tinned,  un worked 

Sheet  iron,  tinned,  worked  b 

Iron  coated  with  copper,  nickel,  lead,  or  sine  (galvanized), 

un  worked. 
Tin^ead,  and  sine — 

Unworked,  inoludingtin,  lead,and  zinc  hammered,  drawn, 
or  rolIe<l. 

"Worked  6 

a  Metals  not  mentioned  under  this  head  (such  as  aluminium) 
enter  when  unworked  among  "Mineral  substances,  crude,  not 
specially  classed;"  when  worked,  they  are  included  either  in 
"Small  wares"  or  "  Hardware,"  or  in  any  other  class  assigned 
to  them  by  their  special  designation  ("  Scientific  instruments," 
"Machines."  etc.). 

&  Metal  articles  coming  under  the  bead  of  "Small  wares." 
"Hardware.'  or  "Furniture"  arc  not  included,  nor  those  which 
bv  reason  of  their  destination  can  be  classed  under  a  more  lavor- 
able  number  ("Scientific  instniments ; "  "Machines,  imple- 
ments, and  tools; "  "  Watches,  and  fittings  for  watches,"  etc.). 
e  Blooms  of  less  thau  40  centimeters  or  contour  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  billets. 

dLargets  exceeding  25  centimeters  in  width  and  2  meters  25 
oentimeters  in  length  shall  be  classed  under  the  head  of  "  Steel, 
in  bars,  sheets,  or  wire." 

Note— Small  quantities  of  bronze,  copper,  or  nickel  coins, 
not  imported  for  trnflic  and  which  form  part  of  the  pocket 
money  of  persons  crossing  the  frontier,  may  be  freely  admitted 
without  customs  formalities. 

*  Honey 

*Oinobrbrbad 

Pbrfumebt: 

Alcoholic  perftimery  a 

Other 

a  This  duty  can  not,  however,  be  inferior  to  that  levied  on 
AlcohoUo  Uqukls,  other." 


Unit 


Kateof 
duty. 


Per  220.462  pounds..   10.386 

do '      .TT2 

Ad  valon^m 10  p.ct. 

Per 220.462 pounds..'  $2,316 

■ 

I 


Per  220.462  pounds . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


ti 


.193 
.772 

.05» 

.0772 
.1156 
.1S8 
.773 

,  Free. 

Ad  valorem ;  10  p.ct 

Per  220.462  pounds . . '  60. 579 


.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 
f0.03M 


Free. 

Ad  valorem lOpxt 


Per  220.462  pounds. 
....do 


Ad  valorem. 
....do 


3.474 
3.474 

15p.ct 
15p.et 
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No. 


48 


SO 


Articles. 


56 
57 


eo 


Hides  avd  skins: 

Baw  and  parchment 

Goat  and  sheep  skins,  tanned  with  the  hair,  and  kid  skins 

tanned  with  the  hair. 
Skins,  dyed,  varnished,  lacquered,  or  morocco  leather,  and 

prepared  furs. 
Othemrise  prepared,  inclading  tanned  and  ciirried  hides  and 
•kins. 

Manafactured  a 

a  All  kinds  of  articles  of  leather  and  skins  not  coming  under 
the  head  of  "Morocco  leather  wares/'  or  which  can  not  he 
classed,  owing  to  their  destination,  under  a  more  favorable 
head  of  the  tariff  ('Machines,  implements,  and  tools,"  etc.); 
furs,  worked ;  saddlers'  and  shoemakers'  wares,  gloves,  etc.  (See 
aUo  "Small  wares.' ) 
FiBB: 

Not  elsewhere  specified  (including  fresh,  dried,  salted,  or 
smoked  fish .  full  shellfish  of  all  kinds ;  waste  or  ofFal  of  fish ; 
also  preserved  fish  imported  otherwise  than  in  cans,  pots, 
cruets,  or  other  similar  receptacles  and  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  substances  exempt  from  customs  and  excise  duties. 
Preserved : 

In  cans,  pots,  cruets,  or  oiher  similar  receptacles,  includ- 
ing the  weight  of  receptacles  containing  the  goods. 
*   (l^e  importer  however,  may  claim  for  such  receptacles 

a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  as  legal  tare  allowance.) 
Imported  otherwise,  and  prepared  with  the  aid  of  sub- 
stances sulyect  to  customs  or  excise  duties. 

Hat  AKD  FODDER 

Resisb  a^vd  BrruMEMs  (comprising  petroleum  and  other  mineral 

oils). 
Soaps: 

Perfumed  (toilet  soap) 

Other 

SCOAX: 

Eetined  sugar— a 
Candv: 

First  class* 

Second  class* 

In  loaves  t 

Powdered  white  sugar  and  other  similar  products  '6 

Baw  sugar— 

Of  beet,  above  No.  18* 

Of  cane,  above  No.  18  e 

Of  cane  or  beet: 

First  class,  from  No.  15  to  No.  18,  inclusive 

Second  class,  from  No.  10  to  No.  14,  inclusive 

Third  class,  from  No.  7  to  No.  9,  inclusive 

Fourth  class,  below  No.  7 

Sirop  and  molasses— c 

Uncrystallizable  molasses,  proceeding  from  the  manufac- 
ture or  refining  of  sugar,  containing  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  sacchanne  richness. 

Sirups  and  molasses  imported  for  distillation  d 

a  Befined  sugars,  termed  ''vergeoiaet,"  cassonade,  or  bastard 
melados;  molasses  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  Aacchariue 
richness,  and  manulactnrea  sirups  containing  orystallizablo 
sugar,  are  classified  with  "Raw  sugars"  forthe  payment  of  duties. 
5 By  similar  products  are  meant  caramel  or  Dumt  sugars; 
sirups  other  than  those  produced  in  sugar  factories  and  refin- 
eries: glucose,  sugar  plums,  pastilles,  lozenges,  nougat,  Jt^iube, 
marshmallow  lozenges,  and  other  similar  confections  oi^sugar. 
Among  the  latter  are  pi-indpally  included  cakes  and  sticks  of 
barley  and  apple  sugar,  licorice  pastes  and  sweets  called  gum- 
balls,  biscuits,  candied  and  preserved  fruits,  marmalade.  Jellies, 
.tarns,  and  ftuit  pulp  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sugar, 
macaroons,  marchpanes,  meringues,  and  other  preparations  of 
snsar  containing  neither  flour  nor  fecnla,  or  only  in  small  qnan- 
titu«.  Products  similar  to  those  above  mentioned,  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  saccharin,  are  sutject  to  the  same  duty  when 
the  saccharin  they  contain  does  not  exceed  one«half  of  1  per 
cent.    {See  alio  *'  Saccharin.") 

e  Raw  sugars  are  subject  to  the  following  excise  duties  per 
220.462  pounds : 

Of  cane. above  No.  18* $9.76 

Of  cane  or  beet — 

First  class,  from  No.  15  to  No.  18,  inclusive  * 0. 17 

Second  class,  from  No.  10  to  No.  14,  inclusive ' 8. 70 

Third  class, fhim  No.  7  to  No.  9,  inclusive* 7.90 

Fourth  class,  below  No.  7* 7.03 

d  The  exemption  from  duties  is  suhject  to  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  Uiw  of  July  18, 1887  (articles  111  to  111)). 

*  ThMe  daties  are  subjected  to  a  surtax  of  15  per 


Unit. 


Per  220.462  pounds. 

....do 

Ad  valorem 


Per  220.492  pounds. 


.do 


Ad  valorem 

Per  220.462  pounds. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Free. 
Free. 

$5.79 

2.895 

10  p.ct. 


Free. 


Per  220.462  pounds. 


$2,895 


2.316 

Free. 
Free. 


12  p.ct. 
$1,158 


11.514 

10.44 

9.76 

9.76 

9.76 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

$3,474 


Free. 


oent. 
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No. 


61 


02 


63 
66 


Articles. 


67 


68 


TOBACCO: 

Tobacco  not  mannfactared,  stalks,  and  extracts  of  tobacco 

(praiss). 
Manufactared— 

Clears  and  cisarettee 

Otoer.  including  stripped  tobacco 

Dtbb  and  colobs  (including  dve woods,  ground  or  not) 

Dyes  and  colors  with  alconol  are  classed  as  '*  Other  alcoholic 
liqxuds."  and  common  colors  in  cakes  and  in  boxes  as  "Small 
wares." 
Tea 

YKOETABLKS.  and  VBOETABLE  8UB8TANCB8,  NOT  8PBCIALLT  CLA88SD. 

Kanged  under  this  head  are  all  livinff  plants,  natural  flowers, 
and  all  other  vegetable  substances  not  Included  under  any  other 
head  of  the  tarlflf,  especially  beet  roots,  tanbarks.  seeds,  hops, 
and  oil  cakes.  The  importation  and  transit  of  vines,  shoots, 
with  or  without  roots,  branches,  etc..  dried  or  green,  are  prohib- 
ite<l .  Bv  exception,  plants,  shoots,  and  branches  of  vine  (green ), 
coming  m)m  regions  not  infected  with  phylloxera,  can  be  intro- 
dttced Intothe  country  on  permission  fh>m  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  public  works,  and  on  compliance  with 
certain  formalities.  The  importation  and  transit  of  other  vege- 
tables are  also  subject  to  certain  regulations.  ( Ro3ral  decrees  of 
September  15, 1885,  and  of  December  8,  1889,  issued  in  virtue 
of  the  hiw  of  May  6, 1882.) 
*Meat: 

Fresh  meat — a 

Whole  or  half  carcasses 

Other,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Game!) 

•Poultry  6 

*PAt^sae  foiegrase 

•Preserved— 

*  Game  or  poultry,  in  tins,  pots,  cruets,  or  other  similar 

receptacles,  e 
•Other  meat: 

•  Simply  cooked,  smoked,  or  saltedd 

•  Otherwise  prepared  (including  extracts  of  meat)  c  . . 
Imported  otherwise  than  in  tins,  pots,  cruets,  or  other 

similar  receptacles,  and  prepared  witn  the  aid  of  sub- 
stances subject  to  a  customs  or  excise  duty : 

Of  game  or  poultry 

Of  other  meat  (including  extracts  of  meat) 

Not  specially  enumerated  (including  baonn,  as  wellas  meat 
extracts  and  preserves  of  game,  poultry,  and  meat  im- 
ported otherwise  than  in  tins,  po.ts,  cruets,  or  other  sim- 
ilar reoeptacles,  and  prepared  with  the  aid  of  substances 
exempt  m>m  customs  or  excise  duties). 
a  Under  this  number  is  included  not  only  fresh  meat  of  ani- 
mals of  the  bovine  and  ovine  races,  but  also  that  of  other  animals, 
especially  of  pigs  (with  the  exception  of  bacon),  of  horses,  etc. 
Meat,  ffaroe, anapoultry  preserved  by  freezing  come  under  the 
head  of  "  Fresh  meat      Fresh  butcher's  mea^  other  than  mut- 
ton, shall  only  be  admitted  in  whole,  half,  or  fore-quarter  car- 
casses and  on  condition  that  the  lungs  be  still  attached. 

b  Only  live  game  and  live  poultry  are  free  of  duty  and  classed 
under  the  head  of  '*  All  other  live  animals."  The  game  law  of 
February  28, 1882,  imposes  special  restrictions  on  the  convey- 
ance of  game. 

e  Including  the  weight  of  the  receptacles  containing  the  goods. 
The  importers  may,  however,  claim  for  such  receptacles  a  legal 
tare  allowance  of  15  per  cent. 

d  By  meat  simply  cooked  should  be  understood  roasted  and 
boiled  meat,  as  well  as  meat  cooked  in  any  other  manner. 

YurBGAR  AND  ACBTIG  ACID: a 

Yinogar  and  liquid  acetic  acid  containing— 

JSight  per  cent  or  less  of  pure  acetic  acid 

Above  8  per  cent  and  less  than  40  per  cent  of  pure  acetic 
acid.fr 

.  Forty  per  cent  and  above  of  pure  acetic  acid  b 

Acetic  aoio.  cry  stalli  sed 

a  Foreign  aceuc  acids  intended  for  industrial  uses  can  be 
admitted  Tree  of  import  duty  by  complying  with  the  conditions 
indicated  in  the  ministerial  decree  of  June  13, 1887,  regulation 
2025. 

b  Importers  of  vinegar  and  of  liquid  acetic  acids  containing 
more  tnan  8  per  cent  of  pure  acetic  acid  shall  be  allowed  to  add 
water  to  the  same  in  the  public  warehonso,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
acetic  strength  to  8  per  cent  or  less,  and  render  them  subject  to 
the  minimum  duty. 


Unit. 


Per  220.462  pounds. . 


.do 
.do 


Per  220.462  pounds. 


Bate  of 
duty. 


$13.51 


57.90 
19.30 
Free. 


$17.37 


Per  220.462  pounds . .  $2.  «95 

do 5.79 

do 2.896 

do 5. 79 

do I  11.56 


.do 


Per  220. 462  pounds . 


.do 
.do 


5.79 


Free. 

$2.gg5 


2.916 
2.316 


Per  26.417  gallons. 
....do..... 


.....do 

Per  220.462  pounds. 


2.805 
14.475 

36.188 
96.188 
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No. 

Artiolee. 

Unit. 

Kate  of 
doty. 

69 

WX5KB 

Free. 

Wines  are  salviect  to  an  excise  duty  of  $4,489  per  26.417  gallons. 
Wines  containing  more  than  18  per  cent  of  alcohol  shall  pay, 
in  addition  to  the  excise  duty  levied  on  wines,  the  import  auty 
on  the  quantity  of  aloohol  exceeding  18  per  cent. 

Article  3  provides  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  There  may  be  collected  a  special  dnty  on  alimentary  products  in  case 
similar  indigenous  products  are  subject  to  special  laws  and  regulations  relative  to 
falsification. 

Sec.  2.  The  Grovemment  will  determine  the  amount  of  this  duty,  which  will  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  verification  and  analysis. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  products  mentioned  in  section  1 
if  they  do  not  fill  the  conditions  exacted  for  the  sale  of  similar  products  made  or 
prepared  in  the  country. 

By  article  4  the  Government  is  authorized  to  permit,  under  bond  for 
daties,  the  temporary  removal,  in  partial  or  total  exemption  of  duties, 
of  merchandise  destined  for  the  finishing  trade  of  the  Kingdom. 

By  article  5  there  is  fixed  upon  the  manufacture  of  margarin  and 
oth»  artificial  butters  an  excise  tax  of  5  francs  ($0,965)  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220  pounds),  and  it  is  provided  that  there  may  be  accorded  the 
discharge  of  the  excise  tax  on  exportation. 

Article  6  requires  any  person  owning  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  margarin  or  other  artificial  butters,  or  vessels  or  utensils  forming  a 
complete  appliance  serving  to  manufacture  margarin  or  artificial  but- 
ters, to  make  a  declaration  at  the  office  of  the  receiver  of  excise  taxes 
of  the  province,  and  also  requires  that  owners  of  manufactories  of 
oleomargarine  or  melters  of  suets  must  submit  to  the  same  formality. 

Article  7  requires  manufacturers  described  in  the  preceding  article  to 
facilitate  the  administration  agents  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
They  must  furnish  the  agents  with  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  raw  materials  utilized  and  the  amount  obtained,  and  permit  them 
to  take  necessary  samples.  They  are,  besides,  obliged  to  prove  the 
origin  of  the  raw  material. 

The  provisions  of  article  8  are  as  follows: 

Ssc.  1.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  regulate  the  collection  and  discharge  of 
the  excise  tax  and  to  determine  the  regime  of  inspection  of  melting  houses  (for 
taUow). 

Sec.  2.  The  decrees  taken  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  disposition  will  be  submitted 
to  the  legislative  chambers. 

Article  9  provides  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  All  stratagem  having  the  aim  or  eifeot  to  frustrate  the  collection  of  the 
excise  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  2,000  francs  ($386). 

Sec.  2.  All  manufacture  of  margarin  or  artificial  butter  made  without  declara- 
tion, otherwise  than  in  vessels  designed  for  this  usage  in  the  declaration  ot  work,  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  5,000  francs  ($965). 
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Sec.  3.  Independently  of  the  confiscation  of  the  ntensils  and  of  an  imprisonment 
of  from  three  months  to  two  years,  the  fine  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
doubled  when  the  misdemeanor  is  committed  in  a  clandestine  manufactory,  or  if  it 
is  a  question  of  a  manufactory  legally  established  elsewhere  than  in  the  lo<»dity 
where  the  vessels  described  in  the  declaration  of  business  are  found. 

Sec.  4.  If  a  manufacturer  of  margarin  or  artificial  butter  works  without  having 
paid  or  guaranteed  the  duties,  or  if  he  is  committed  for  infraction  of  a  fact  coming 
under  the  application  of  one  or  the  other  of  sections  2  and  3  of  the  present  arti- 
cle, the  Government  may,  if  it  judges  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  duties  due 
and  fines  incurred,  seize  and  take  away,  by  process  issued  by  the  president  of  the 
tribunal,  all  the  vessels  and  utensils  in  the  factory. 

Sec.  5.  Other  infringements  of  articles  5  to  7  of  the  present  law,  as  vrell  as 
infringements  of  decrees  taken  in  virtue  of  article  8,  are  punished  by  a  fine  of  1,000 
francs  ($193). 

Sec.  6.  Independent  of  penalties  mentioned  in  the  present  article,  the  payment  of 
duty  is  always  exacted. 

Article  10  provides  that  the  Government  will  fix  by  royal  decree  the 
date  on  which  the  various  provisions  of  the  law  will  go  into  effoct. 

MEROAI^TILE  CREDITS. 

In  Ghent  there  are  two  kinds  of  credit,  viz,  goods  and  banker's 
credit.  Goods  credit  is  generally  given  to  the  small  mannfacturers 
who  have  to  invest  their  capital  in  machinery.  This  credit  is  repre- 
sented by  the  plant,  and  can  be  made  good  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is 
also  granted  to  the  retailers,  who  account  for  its  amount  by  the  sums 
that  are  due  to  them,  and  for  which  they  in  their  turn  have  to  give 
credit  to  the  purchaser. 

Banker's  credit  is  allowed  to  the  manufacturer  and  merchant.  If 
they  bear  a  good  character,  and  are  known  as  solvent,  they  are 
advanced  funds  on  their  signature.  People  as  a  rule  are  adverse  to 
contracting  debts  and  are  reluctant  to  borrow  money.  There  are  no 
usury  laws,  and  money  can  be  loaned  at  any  rate  of  interest,  which 
varies  from  3  to  6  per  cent.  The  accounts  between  business  people 
are  charged  equally  5  per  cent,  as  a  rule.  On  bank  accounts  the  inter- 
est charged  varies  according  to  the  ratei  of  interest  of  the  Banqne 
Rationale  der  Belgique  which  averages  from  3  to  4^  per  cent.  Other 
bankers  usually  charge  1  per  cent  more  than  the  Banque  Nationale. 
Eapid  fortunes  and  sudden  failures  are  exceptional.  Wealth  can  not  be 
acquired  quickly  on  account  of  the  great  production,  which  gives  rise 
to  keen  competition,  and  the  surplus  of  the  production  has  to  be 
exported  under  difficulties  arising  from  the  many  tariffs  of  foreign 
nations  to  which  it  is  exported.  Fortunes  are  laboriously  acquired,  and 
render  the  owners  of  them  cautious  of  speculations  and  squandering, 
and  rapid  losses  of  fortunes  are  very  rare. 

The  following  is  the  practice  on  the  Antwerp  Bourse: 

Exports. — Cash  payments  or  credits  on  delivery.    The  delivery  of 

merchandise  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  goods  and  on  the  pur- 

^asers,  whether  the  latter  are  established  in  Belgium  or  in  foreign 

ntries.    In  Belgian  export  houses  the  usual  terms  are  cashy  viZy 
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promptly  twenty  or  thirty  days  from  date  of  iuvoice  or  against  ship- 
ping documents,  which  last  mode  of  payment  is  generally  adopted.  If 
credit  is  absolutely  necessary  the  rate  is  always  high,  from  ^  to  2  per 
cent  additional  when  the  purchasers  are  rated  commercial  firms  of  the 
first  class,  and  occasionally  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  and  even  more,  for 
smaller  and  less  safe  firms.  In  exceptional  cases  only  is  a  deposit 
demanded,  and  the  amount  is  relatively  small  and  not  sufficient  to  cover 
loss  if  contract  be  not  executed.  Prepayments  are  very  seldom  made, 
and  when  required  no  interest  is  allowed.  There  are  many  articles  of 
which  the  prices  are  net;  others  have  a  trade  discount  or  discounts, 
and  these  vary  extensively  even  for  the  same  article  and  market. 

Imports, — The  following  are  the  conditions  of  sale  of  the  several 
specified  articles  of  import: 

Ctreah. — If  sold,  cost,  or  cost  aod  freight,  or  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  the  terms 
of  payment  are:  (1)  Three  months'  banker's  acceptance  from  date  of  bill  of  lading 
against  shipping  docnments;  (2)  cash  in  exchange  for  shipping  documents;  (3)  cash 
on  arrival  of  the  vessel,  less  discount,  at  the  rate  of  the  Banque  Nationale  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  three  months;  (4)  or  for  grain  sold  after  arrival  the  terms  are  at 
thirty  days  from  day  of  sale,  with  reciprocal  faculty  to  pay,  or  to  be  paid,  cash,  less 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  discount. 

Wool, — For  shipment:  (1)  Ninety  days'  sight;  (2)  if  sold  after  arrival,  payment 
cash,  less  interest,  at  the  rate  of  Banque  Nationale,  for  twenty  days,  or  unexpired  term 
of  twenty  days  from  date  of  sale;  (3)  if  sold  by  public  auction,  goods  to  be  received 
within  ten  days,  payment  cash,  less  interest,  at  the  rate  of  Banque  Nationale,  for 
unexpired  term  of  ten  days. 

Biee, — ^For  shipment  or  shipped:  (1)  Cash  against  shipping  documents;  (2)  sold 
after  arrival,  payment  at  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  sale,  less  2  per  cent  discount. 

Hidet. — Shipped  or  to  be  shipped:  (1)  Ninety  days'  sight  against  shipping  docu- 
ments ;  (2)  if  sold  after  arrival,  payment  cash,  less  3  per  cent  discount ;  goods  to  be 
received  and  paid  for  within  twenty  days  from  date  of  sale. 

Coffee, — Shipped  or  to  be  shipped:  (1)  Ninety  days  against  shipping  documents; 
(2)  if  sold  after  arrival,  payment  cash,  less  If  per  cent  discount  (new  terms; ;  if  sold 
on  the  old  terms,  thirty  days,  less  2  per  cent  discount. 

Tallow  and  bacon, — Shipped  or  to  be  shipped:  (1)  Sixty  days'  sight,  documents 
attached;  (2)  if  sold  after  arrival,  payment  cash  less  2  per  cent  discount  less  thirty 
days  at  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Timber, — ^To  be  shipped:  (1)  Payment,  three  months  drafts,  acceptance  of  buyers 
against  shipping  documents;  (2)  if  sold  after  arrival,  payment  twenty  days,  with  1 
per  cent  discount. 

MONBY  AND  CIBCTJLATION. 

The  nominal  value  of  money  minted  and  circulated  in  Belgium  from 
1832  to  1893  was:  Gold,  598,642,745  francs,  or  $115,538,050;  silver, 
556,342,745  francs,  or  $107,374,150;  copper  and  nickel,  15,273,826  francs, 
or  $2,947,848;  total,  1,170,259,316  francs,  or  $225,860,048.  5^o  coinage 
has  been  minted  recently.  The  proportion  of  Belgian  and  of  foreign 
fractional  silver  coin  (2,  1,  and  i  franc  pieces)  circulating  in  Belgium  is 
indicated  by  the  results  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Banque  I^ationale.  Of  frac- 
tional silver  pieces  amounting  to  349,217  francs  ($67,399)  received  at  the 
offices  of  the  bank  on  September  1, 1893,  43.53  per  cent  in  value  was 
Belgian,  34.24  per  cent  French,  17.83  per  cent  Italian,  3.65  per  cent 
SwisSi  and  0.745  per  cent  Greek;  or  56,465  per  cent  was  foreign. 
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The  one  bank  of  emission  in  Belgiam  is  the  Banque  l^ationale,  insti- 
tuted in  1850.  Its  capital,  entirely  paid  up,  is  550,000,000  francs 
($106,150,000).  It  is  the  cashier  of  the  State,  and  is  authorized  to 
carry  on  the  usual  banking  operations. 

UNITS   OF  MONEY,   WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

Money. — The  par  value  of  the  franc,  which  is  the  monetary  unit,  in 
80.193. 

Belgium  was  one  of  the  five  continental  States — comprising,  besiden, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Switzerland — which  formed  the  Latin  Mone- 
tary Union  in  1865. 

Weights  and  measures. — The  old  customary  weights  and  measures 
were  abolished  by  law  in  1836,  and  by  the  law  of  October  1, 1855,  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  made  obligatory  after 
January  1,  1856. 

UNITED   STATES    CONSULS  IN  BELGIUM. 


Antwerp Harvey  Johnson 

Brussels George  W,  Roosevelt 


Ghent Henry  C,  Morris 

Liege Henry  W.  Gilbert 


BELGIAN  CONSULS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


State. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado , 

Greorgia 

Illinois , 

Xentncky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

MassachaaettB 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 

South  Carolina 
Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin .... 


Residence. 


Mobile 

Los  Angeles... 
San  Francisco.. 
Denver 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Cnicago 

Louisville 

Now  Orleans  . . 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Detroit 

St.  Louis 

Omaha 

New  York  City 

Cincinnati 

Portland 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsburg 

Charleston 

Galveston 

Hichmond 

Green  Bay 


Name  and  jurisdiction. 


Robert  B.  du  Mont , 

For  Alabama  and    Florida   (Gulf 
Coast). 

V.  Pouet 

Wilftid  B.  Chapman 

J.Mignolet 

For  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New 
Mexico. 

Laurent  de  Give 

Leopold  Charrier , 

Charles  Henrotin , 

£.  Girard 

For  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

A.  J.  Landauer 

E.  Dreull 

Arnold  Eummer 

For  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
£.  S.  Maniifield 

For  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

Th^ophile  Fran9ois 

Philippe  Gnmer 

For  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
A.  de  Backer 

For  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
Charles  Mali 

For  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island. 

P.Mali 

P.  H.  Hartmann , 

Th.  J.  O'Connor 

For  Oregon,   Washington,    Idaho, 
and  Montana. 
Paul  Hagem ans 

For  the  United  State«. 
A.  Schneider 

For  western  Pennsylvania. 
E.Wells :. 

Also  for  North  Carolina. 
Francis  Lammers 

For  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  snd 
Oklahoma. 
W.O.  Nolting 

For  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
O.  J.  B.Brice 

For  Wisconsin,  Minnenota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 


Rank. 


Consul. 


Consular 
Consul. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Vioe-consnl. 
ConsuL 

J>o. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Vice-covksul. 
Consul. 
Do. 


Consul-geaeraL 
Vice-consul. 
Consul. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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CONSULAR  REPORT. 


(Bepori  of  Henry  C,  Morris^  co%9ul  at  GhenU) 

[Ghent  is  a  city  sitnated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Belgium,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Lys  with  the  Scheldt,  in  latitude  57^  3'  north,  and  longitude  3^  42'  east 
(Green wich)y  40.4  miles  northwest  of  Brussels..  The  city  is  situated  upon  36  small 
islands,  connected  with  each  other  by  300  bridges.  It  has  a  magnificent  dock^ 
opened  in  1881,  capable  of  holding  400  yessels.  A  canal  16  feet  deep-  and  33  feet 
wide  connects  it  with  the  Scheldt  at  Temeuzen.  Another  canal  connects  the 
Lys  with  the  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ostend.  The  improvements  of  these  are  now 
hastening  toward  completion,  and  the  dredging  is  already  so  far  advanced  that  the 
largest  vessels  can  now  swing  at  their  discharging  berths,  instead  of  having  to  stop 
aod  turn  some  distance  down  the  canal  and  then  come  up  stern  first,  which  incurred 
for  them  both  danger  and  delay.  New  dry  docks  were  also  opened  in  June,  1892. 
Ghent  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  manufacturing  town,  especially  for  its  cotton 
and  linen  goods  and  lace.  The  city  was  mentioned  as  a  town  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century,  and  gradually  grew  in  wealth,  so  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  could 
send  50,000  men  into  the  field.  The  wealth  and  liberty  of  its  citizens  led  them 
to  a  bold  maintenance  of  their  privileges  against  the  encroachments  of  feudal- 
ism. Two  great  revolts  took  place  under  the  leadership  of  the  Van  Arteveldes 
(1388  and  1369)  against  Burgundy,  and  again  in  the  sixteenth  centiiry  against 
Charles  Y.  But  the  great  municipalities  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  decaying  in 
power  and  vigor,  and  they  soon  fell  into  bondage.  In  1792  the  Netherlands  fell 
under  the  power  of  France,  and  Ghent  became  the  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Escaut  (Scheldt).  In  1814  it  became,  along  with  Flanders,  a  part  of  the  Nether- 
landSy  until  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  It  h as  important  industries, 
such  as  sugar  refining,  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  thread,  ribbons,  steel  instru- 
ments, carriages,  paper,  hats,  delft  ware,  tobacco,  and  many  other  articles. 
There  are  also  machine  works,  engine  factories,  ropewalks,  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.  The  total  imports  by  the  Temeuzen-Ghent  Canal  into  the  port 
of  Ghent  for  the  year  1893  were  450,659  tons  avoirdupois;  1892, 457,281  tons,  and 
in  1891,  520,722  tons.  For  the  same  period  the  exports  were,  1893,  298,878  tons 
avoirdupois ;  1892, 290,584  tons,  and  1891, 266,052  tons.  The  population  of  Ghent 
for  the  year  1846  was  102,977;  in  1856, 108,925;  in  1866, 115,354;  in  1880, 131,431; 
in  1890, 148,729,  and  in  1893,  153,803.] 

POPULATION  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  regard  to  this  consular  district  the  popalation  on  December  31^ 
18d2y  was  as  follows:  Bast  Flanders,  961,907;  area,  1,158  square  miles; 
population  per  square  mile,  831;  agricultural  population  in  1^80, 
244,700,  or  27.74  per  cent  of  the  total.  West  Flanders  (population  in 
1890),  749,291;  area,  1,248  square  miles;  population  per  square  mile, 
»0;  agricultural  population  in  1880, 180,774,  or  26.13  per  cent  of  the 
totaL 
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These  two  provinces  form  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  Belgium 
and  contain  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  its  inhabitants.  Their  total 
area  is  2,406  square  miles,  with  a  total  population  of  1,711,198  inhabit- 
ants, being  711  persons  per  square  mile.  This  district  contains  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  entire  agricultural  population  of  Belgium.  It  is 
generally  characterized  as  the  agricultural  portion  of  Belgium,  the 
preponderant  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  country  being 
engaged  in  other  industries.  The  district  of  Wacs — situated  around 
St.  Nicholas,  in  East  Flanders — by  reason  of  its  fertile  soil  and  fine 
pasturage,  is  known  as  the  **  garden  of  Flanders." 


SOIL,   CLIMATE,   AND   PRODUCTIONS. 

According  to  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  soil,  Belgium  is 
divided  into  several  agricultural  regions,  only  one  of  which,  i.  e.,  the 
plains  and  sandy  regions  located  in  this  district  are  described  in  this 
report.  The  plains,  or  "  polders,"  as  they  are  here  called,  extend  along 
the  seacoast  and  the  banks  of  the  lower  Escaut.  They  have  a  width 
of  from  6  to  9  miles.  The  soil  of  this  region,  formed  of  alluvial  and 
detritus  of  fluvial  marine  origin,  is  very  fertile.  These  x)olders  are  lands 
conquered  from  the  water,  and  must  be  protected  by  dikes. 

The  sandy  region  corresponds  in  general  to  lower  Belgium.  The  soil 
of  Flanders  is  composed  of  a  fine  sand,  mixed  sometimes  with  gravel 
or  resting  on  a  ferruginous  subsoil.  It  is  naturally  sterile,  and  owes 
its  fertility  only  to  the  persevering  toil  of  its  inhabitants.  The  princi- 
pal forest  trees  are  oak,  ash,  beech,  elm,  and  fir.  The  most  common 
fruit  trees  are  the  pear,  apple,  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  peach,  and  walnnt. 
There  are  some  vineyards  along  the  Meuse  near  Huy,  in  the  Province 
of  Liege.  Cows,  horses,  and  sheep  are  the  principal  domestic  animals. 
In  Flanders  the  breeding  of  fowls  is  an  industry  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  latest  statistics  give  the  amount  of  the  annual  average 
value  of  production  of  Belgium  for  the  various  classes  of  agricultural 
products  as  follows: 


Cereals $104,575,000 

Pnlse 2,607,000 

Indnstrial  plants 23, 714,  000 

Fodder  roots 4,437,000 

Potatoes 44,309,000 

Fodder  plants 49,138,000 

Miscellaneous 11, 059, 000 

Second  crops 16,670,000 

The  values  of  the  principal  crops  of  Belgium  included  in  the  fore- 
going were  in  round  numbers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  annual  value  of  certain  impor- 
tant crops  for  the  period  1871-IS80: 


Timber $4,179,000 

Produce  from  isolated  farms, 

not  elsewhere  enumerated .  290, 000 

Products  of  horticulture 2, 893, 000 

Fruits 8,685,000 

Total  products  of  soil .  272, 558>  000 


Wheat $25,781,000 

>e 17,390,000 

«-.... ,, 15,923,000 


Flax,  seed  and  fiber $13,069,000 

Red  Olpv^r(hay) 12,896,0Q0 
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PRICES  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  average  prices  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  in  1892  x>6r 


iOOx>ounds  were: 

Oats $1.30 

Spelt 1.35 

Wlieat 1.69 

Maslin 1.54 

Barley 1.40 

Backwheat 1.70 

Bye 1.43 

1.66 

2.41 


Colza $2.65 

Hops 8.31 

Flax  (seed) 2.42 

Flax  (fiber) 10.64 

Tobacco 19.91 

Potatoes 70 

Hay 74 

Straw 45 

Butter 24.42 


Prices  of  meat. 


OxeD.. 

Bolla 

Govs  and  heifen 


Price  per  poand. 


Lire 
weight. 


10.0691 
.0657 
.0910 


SUnich- 
tered. 


10.1528 
.1435 
.1444 


Calree 

Sheep 

HogB. 


Price  per  poand. 


Live 
reight. 


$0.0956 
.0782 
.0849 


Slaugh- 
tered. 


$0.1098 
.142'/ 
.1523 


NUMBERS  AND  VALUES  OF  ANIMALS. 

Ilk  1880  the  number  of  animals  in  the  Kingdom  was,  respectively: 


Honied  cattle 
Biieep..*  •••••< 
Swine 


Number. 


271,074 

1,382,815 

365,400 

646,375 


Nomber 

per  1,000 

inhabit- 

ant«. 


49 
251 

66 
117 


In  1892  the  number  of  animals  sold  at  the  difierent  cattle  fairs  and 
markets,  with  their  average  price,  was: 


Colta 

Balls  and  oxen 
Milcb  OOW8... 

Ballocka 

Heifera 

CklTea 

ibe... 


Number. 

Price 
per  head. 

66,156 

$115.00 

15.235 

75.00 

76. 628 

79.00 

168.311 

64.00 

37, 516 

26.00 

97.612 

43.00 

119, 185 

16.40 

94.231 

e.25 

11,253 

8.20 

TBADE  WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  chief  importation  from  the  United  States  into  Belgium  is  grain, 

followed  at  a  long  distance  by  refined  petroleum,  meats,  cottoo,  and  fats. 
5790— No.  6 4 
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The  following  table  shows  the  valae  of  the  chief  articles  imported 
into  Belgium  from  the  United  States: 


Grains  of  every  kind 

Petroleum,  refined 

Meatu 

Cotton 

Fat« 

UncIaBBified  resinous  snbstanoes 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Flours  and  manuiSsotnies  of  flour 


$17,061,174 
2,641,784 
5, 729,877 
1,146.420 
2, 122. 614 
820,129 
1,184.441 
1,288,869 


1893. 


$9,803,435 
2.964,830 
2,087,296 
l,820,fl95 
1,531,S41 
1,U2.5M 
874,071 
811.S73 


AMERICAN    PROPUCTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  basis  for  judgment  of  the  oonditiona 
existing  in  the  various  lines  of  trade  mentioned  in  the  circular  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  to 
the  principal  merchants  of  this  district  who  deal  in  these  respective 
commodities.  The  statements  hereinafter  made  comprise  the  summary 
of  their  replies.  The  statistical  tables  hereto  annexed  are  based  upon 
the  statistics  published  in  the  ^^  General  statement  of  commerce  with 
foreign  countries"  issued  by  the  minister  of  finance.  They  indicate 
approximately  the  quantities,  by  countries  and  the  total  values,  of  the 
articles  imported  into  Belgium  for  the  three  years  ending  December 
31, 1893.  By  examination  of  them  the  relative  importance  and  condi- 
tion of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  each  line  can  be  ascertained. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  value  with  the  quantity  of  imports,  the  average 
import  price  of  each  article  can  be  ascertained. 

ANIMALS. 

'  OattUy  beef,  and  sheep. — In  the  cities  there  is  a  large  consumption  of 
beef  and  mutton;  in  the  country  the  demand  is  small  and  mostly  for 
pork.  The  native  production  does  not  suffice.  The  principal  countries 
from  which  cattle  are  brought  are  Holland,  France,  and  Germany. 
These  frontiers  are  now  closed  on  account  of  diseases  prevailing.  The 
wholesale  prices  per  pound  at  present,  with  the  frontiers  closed,  are  as 
follows: 


Oxen 
Cows 
Sheep 


Price  per  pound. 


Live  weight. 


90. 077  to  $0,083 
.072  to  .081 
.068  to     .079 


SUnghtec«d. 


$0,123  to  $0,160 
.  123  to  .135 
.144  to     .1S7 


In  ordinary  times,  however,  prices  are  reduced  to  the  following 
figures:  Oxen,  live  weight,  6.5  to  7.2  cents  per  i>ound;  cows,  6.3  to  7 
cents;  sheep,  6.1  to  6.5  cents. 


jj 
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There  is  a  considerable  importation  from  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  x)eople  do  not,  however,  consider  the  meat  as  good  as  their 
native  product.  It  is  tougher,  they  say,  which  fact  they  attribute  to  the 
wild^  condition  in  which  the  animal  lives;  it  has  more  exercise  and  its 
muscles  become  harder;  its  food  also  has  a  similar  influence.  Yery 
frequently  our  cattle  are  too  fat  for  this  market.  Their  entry  into  Bel- 
gium is  at  present  prohibited  on  the  plea  that  pleuro-pneumonia  exists. 
In  ordinary  times  the  risk  and  expense  of  transportation  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  chief  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  American  trade.  The 
tendency,  however,  is  to  an  increased  demand  for  cattle  from  abroad. 
Prices  are  rising.  It  is  also  preferable  to  import  cattle  for  slaughter 
rather  than  the  meat  in  any  stage  of  preparation.  This  fact  is  more  or 
less  attributable  to  the  general  and  local  regulations  governing  the 
inspection  of  meat. 

Pork  is  almost  the  only  meat  exported — chiefly  to  England  and 
France. 

The  prevailing  idea  seems  to  be  that  if  American  meat  were  better  in 
quality  the  importation  would  be  larger.  At  the  same  time  I  can  not 
find  anyone  here  who  would  prefer  the  American  product  if  he  could 
buy  in  any  other  nearer  country  upon  t^rms  equally  advantageous. 
The  difficulty  of  corresx>ondence,  the  delay  in  delivery,  and  want  of 
funds  are  additional  hindrances.  In  my  opinion  the  scarcity  of  Belgian 
commercial  houses  able  and  wilhng  to  enter  into  large  transactions  is 
the  fundamental  reason  for  the  small  amount  of  our  trade.  If,  however, 
the  Belgians  could  find  American  houses  willing  to  do  business  with 
them  upon  their  own  terms  of  payment  there  are  some  who  are  dis- 
posed to  buy. 

The  number  of  animals  slaughtered  at  Ghent  for  food  during  1893 
and  1894  was  as  follows : 


Cows , 

Ball* 

Oxen 

Heifers 

Calves 

Hogs  and  pigs. 


Sheep.. 
Lambs. 


LaiDi 
QtMte. 


1,721 
1,762 
6,627 
8,868 

18,366 
8,727 

19,648 

5,984 

359 


Totad 66,651 


1894. 


1,236 
1,685 
6,377 
7,436 

13,876 
8.468 

20,664 

5,487 

397 

144 


65,719 


IMPORTATION  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 


The  tables  immediately  following  show  the  number  of  head  and  the' 
value  of  the  different  cattle  imported  into  Belgium.    From  them  we 
also  learn  the  countries  from  which  this  supply  is  drawn.  The  total 
number  of  head  of  all  cattle  imported  in  1893  (Tables  I  to  YII)  amounted 
to  120,810,  with  a  value  of  $6;075,835,    Of  this  total,  Holland  supplied 
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practically  all;  that  is  to  say,  117,128  head,  valued  at  $5,864,315. 
France,  the  only  other  country  requiring  mention,  sent  2,047  head, 
valued  at  $111,946,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  represented  by 
1,635  head,  valued  at  $99,574.  A  further  inspection  of  these  tables 
shows  that  during  the  past  three  years  Holland  has  increased  its 
trade,  while  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  gradually  losing. 
These  official  figures  indicate  the  share  of  the  United  States  to  be 
insignificant. 

The  importation  of  hogs  into  Belgium  is  unimportant.  In  1891  its 
total  value  was  about  $800,  and  in  1893  it  was  even  less. 

Tables  YlII  and  IX  indicate  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  im- 
ported in  1893  as  199,558,  with  a  value  of  $1,146,861.  Germany  fur- 
nished 111,725  head,  valued  at  $669,761;  Holland,  69,520,  valued  at 
$377,451;  Luxemburg,  17,525,  valued  at  $94,402;  all  other  countries, 
788  head,  valued  at  $5^47. 

Impartatiim  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  into  Belgium  {entered  for  domeatic  u$e). 

I.-STBERS. 


Coimiry* 

Knmber  imported. 

1 

180L 

1892. 

1883. 

i 

Holland --. «-- 

1,167 
72 
17 

831 
13 

1,998 
15 

1 

VrAn  AA      .........••.••...••..•••••.•••..••••••••••••••••••.••••.. 

other  countries..............  ..................................... 

Total 

1,2M 

844 

1.508 

Totjil    ValnA «^..rrT.-......-T-r--.......i-.r,..rTf.,..-rx-.T-.. 

$58,680 

▼•^'f  •*^w 

972.  ITT 

; 

U—BULLS. 

Holland 

7,198 

30 

481 

16 

8,316 

120 

140 

65 

7,508 
31 

Franca  ........................................................... 

United  States 

At,li Ar  nnnn trimi ■, 

19S 

Total 

7,720 

3,641 

7.  MO 

To^l  valne ... ................................................. 

$S8,500 

$86,288 

$72,17T 

in— BULLOCKS. 

Holland 

1,698 

34 

3 

971 
5 

l.SK 

¥VAnfiA  ...•...•«.•..••..•••••••---••.•••••••.•.•.•••«.••••...•. 

other  conn  triea.  .................................................. 

• 

Total 

1,785 

976 

1,571 

Total  val  ue > 

$532,290 

$231,860 

$450.  sn 

IV.-COWS. 

Holland  ....r.,.r, ^ 

10,418 

8,306 

80 

18 

13.587 

1,833 

85 

239 

Sl,577 

France ........................................................ 

905 

(^rman V . ^^^ r-,,^-,-,- ■,  - 

sas 

other  countries 

787 

Total 

22.767 

15.694 

23.654 

.ta. 

Total  vain©    . , 

$532,299 

$231,380 

$450,537 
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ImforUMtm  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  into  Belgium  {entered  for  domestic  use) — Continued. 

Vt-OXEN. 


Coantry. 


HoQMid 


SfeglftBd 

T7nU«d  SUtM . . 
Ofher  oonntriee. 


ToUl. 
Total  Tahie 


Xomber  Imported. 


1891. 


20,277 

3,610 


1892. 


807 
106 


24,890 


$2,148,005 


11,136 

3.240 

403 

991 

65 


15,844 


$1,329,704 


1893. 


20,438 
874 
220 


170 


21,711 


$1,564,580 


HolUnd.. 
Geniuuiy 
Laxembi 
OUwrooan 

Total 


VI.-GALVES. 


HoUumI , --,--. 

24.170 

245 

15 

17.440 

258 

18 

20.126 

WanCf>     .................r^r-r ......   r....TT r^T.  tt...^.  .-..-- 

39 

Othivomiitrfoo...... 

18 

Total 

24,430 

17,716 

20.178 

Total  Talno .' .. 

$503,574 

$285,020 

$343,059 

yn.— HEIFERS. 


Holland 

21.258 

852 

10 

13,437 

430 

16 

44,881 
93 

YranOO ...,..-,^^,T^,^....T..rrrTTr.x,,..-r.....T.r,   ......... 

Oth4>r  lioaiitriM 

20 

Total .'. 

22,115 

13,802 

44,503 

Volal  Talve 

$1,242,711 

$606,312 

$2,086,835 

yin.-sHBEP. 


Coantry. 

Kmnber  imported. 

Valae. 

1801. 

1892. 

1803. 

1891. 

1882. 

1893. 

OwiuaiiT .• 

03,103 

48.731 

3.526 

1,708 

76,480 

45,062 

6,311 

1,027 

80.768 

44,221 

10,026 

788 

$664,840 

347,088 

25,170 

12,107 

$531,445 

310,344 

43,840 

13,380 

$607. 720 

HifllaiMT.  , ,    . 

204  445 

IfOZmilniXV.  .....--r^TrT-rrrr-, x-r-- 

72. 751 

Othor coonlilM. 

5  247 

Total 

147,068 

130,660 

145,703 

1,060,213 

908,027 

070, 168 

IX.— LAMBS. 


28,364 

27,632 

1,470 

87 

34,004 

22,068 

2,400 

75 

25,200 

21,957 

6,500 

$08,536 

06,004 

5,107 

302 

$118, 130 

79. 791 

8,338 

260 

67,553 

50,447 

53,855 

190,030 

206,519 

$83,006 
72,041 
21,651 


176,608 


Horses. — Horses  are  slaughtered  here  for  food;  indeed,  a  consider- 
able namber  of  equines  worn  oat  in  the  cab  service  come  here  to  be 
killed.  The  sale  of  horse  meat,  however,  is  well  regulated.  It  only 
competes  because  of  its  low  price.  Belgium  produces  more  horses 
than  are  required  in  the  country.  They  are,  however,  almost  all 
heavy  draft  horses.  Ten  thousand  of  these  animals  are  shipped 
annually  to  Germany,  where  they  find  their  principal  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  carriage  and  saddle  horses  must  be  imported  into 
Bolgimn.    The  countries  furnishing  the  principal  number  of  these 
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animals  are  France,  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  the  United  States. 
The  average  price  of  draft  horses  is  $160  to  $200;  carriage  and  saddle 
horses  sell  from  $300  to  $600,  or  even  more.  American  horses  are  not 
found  to  be  dearer  than  those  imported  from  other  countries,  and  gen- 
erally there  is  not  any  complaint  to  be  made  against  them.  Almost  all 
American  horses  here  come  direct  from  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago. The  price  of  transportation,  fodder  included,  ranges  from  $60  to 
$80.  In  order  to  increase  the  American  trade,  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  speedy  drivers  must  be  made.  The  average  ordinary  prices  paid 
by  Ghent  merchants  for  horses  are  as  follows :  For  street-car  horses, 
$60;  for  carriage  and  saddle  horses,  $200  to  $300;  for  speedy  drivers, 
$600.  In  each  instance  the  price  of  transportation — $60  to  $80 — mast 
be  added.  There  are  many  American  carriage  and  saddle  horses  and 
a  few  American  street-car  horses  at  Ghent. 

The  local  prices  for  draft  horses  have  remained  almost  unchanged 
during  the  past  year.  For  carriage  and  saddle  horses  there  has,  how- 
ever, been  a  decrease  approximating  25  per  cent.  The  demand  is  also 
decreasing.  Owing  to  diminution  of  incomes  there  are  about  300  fewer 
fine  horses  in  Ghent  than  fifteen  years  ago.  The  chief  obstacles  to 
American  trade  are  the  ordinary  objections  made— duration  of  voyage, 
risk,  price,  and  expense.    High  prices  almost  prevent  any  trade. 

The  difficulty  of  insurance  has  also  to  be  considered.  In  summer  the 
rate  is  5  per  cent;  in  winter  11  per  cent.  Sometimes  during  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January  insurance  is  entirely  unobtatD- 
able. 

Ghent,  however,  offers  a  considerable  market  for  horses.  Abont 
2,000  are  sold  annually,  chiefly  to  go  to  Germany.  It  is  impossible  to 
obtain  any  information  about  mules.  From  ray  own  observations  I 
should  say  very  few  are  employed  in  this  vicinity. 

Tables  X  and  XI,  subjoined,  give  the  official  Belgian  returns  of  horses 
and  colts  imported  during  three  years;  from  them  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  in  1893  amounted  to  22,349,  valued  at  $2,595,779.  Of  them 
France  furnished  9,788,  England  5,689,  Holland  2,861,  and  Luxemburg 
2,861. 

Importation  of  horses  of  all  kinds  into  Belgium  {entered  for  domestic  use), 

X.— HORSES. 


Country  of  origin. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

France 

7,743 
4.519 
750 
2,703 
1,504 
51 

0,390 
5,290 
1,440 
2,000 
559 
701 

9. 953 

England 

5.689 

I/VXAnibOTg    .....^..'rT.T-..^,.r....-..'.T-rrr. -T^-- 

2,861 

Holland 

^425 

Germany 

^632 

Other  conntriea - 

230 

Total 

17,270 

16,900 

21.516 

Total  valae 

$2,333,177 

$2,294,800 

$3,533,079 

li 
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Impariatian  of  horset  of  all  Inndt  into  Belgium  {entered  for  domestic  use) — Continaed. 

XI.-C0LT8. 


Coantry  of  origin. 

1891. 

1892. 

1883. 

PnoMM 

549 

836 

9 

340 

473 

18 

436 

Holland r  .....  r r r  -  -  - 

893 

OtliffMrcoiintrffifl  ..        -  - 

5 

Total 

1,194 

826 

833 

TbCal  vahie. 

$11&,221 

M7,7&3 

$62,700 

CEBEALS. 

For  this  branch  of  the  subject  reference  is  respectfully  made  to  a 
special  report  sent  from  this  consulate,  under  date  of  March  8, 1894, 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  printed  in  the  April  (1894)  number 
of  Consular  Reports  (Vol.  XLIV,  No.  163,  pp.  715-724),  also  in  special 
Consular  Reports  (Vol.  X,  pp.  184-193).  The  situation  of  these  arti- 
cles remains  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  then  existing.  A  slight 
difference  in  prices  has  occurred.  The  extracts  following,  drawn  from 
the  reports  mentioned,  are  amended  and  corrected  to  the  present  date. 

Wheat. — ^The  Belgian  harvest  of  1894  was  very  large,  and  conse- 
quently the  prices  of  wheat  fell  to  unprecedentedly  low  figures.  Since 
the  first  of  the  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  slight  tendency  upward. 
The  quotations  per  100  pounds  of  the  principal  brands  on  the  market 
now  are,  respectively  :  American,  $1.19 ;  La  Plata,  $1.13^ ;  Danube, 
•1.09i  ;  Varna,  $1.16 ;  Walla,  $1.21. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  the  milling  capacity  of  this  district. 
There  are,  I  am  informed,  five  large  mills.  Two  very  large  establish- 
ments are  situated  at  Deinze,  not  far  from  Ghent.  The  proprietors  are 
Mr.  Timmermans  and  Mr.  De Voider.  The  three  chief  mills  in  this  city 
are  owned  by  Messrs.  Bracy  &  Co.,  Epouse  Blancquarte,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Oerts.  All  these  mills  are  provided  with  the  most  recent 
machinery.  The  total  combined  capacity  of  the  five  is  about  600,000 
pounds  of  wheat  per  day,  valued  at  $8,000.  Other  brands  of  wheat 
than  those  already  mentioned  imported  from  the  United  States  are 
Red  Winter  No.  2,  Kansas  No.  2,  Newport  News,  and  California. 

Imports  of  wheat — ^Table  XII  shows  the  value  and  amount  of  impor- 
tations of  wheat,  spelt,  and  maslin  from  abroad  into  Belgium.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  countries  from  which  these  grains  now  chiefly  come 
are  Ronmania,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina.  Russia,  which  for- 
merly (in  1888)  furnished  the  largest  quantity,  now  supplies  about  one- 
fourth  its  former  amount.  Ronmania,  the  chief  competitor  of  the  United 
States,  supplies  less  now  than  five  years  ago,  while  the  East  Indies,  at 
one  time  very  important,  now  occupy  an  inferior  position.  In  1893  for 
the  first  time  Argentina  became  a  serious  rival.  The  quantity  of  grain 
imported  from  the  United  States  showed  a  considerable  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  figures  for  1891  and  1892.  The  value  indeed  in  1893 
was  less  than  one-half  that  given  for  1891.     The  decrease  in  price  of 
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grain  will  be  noticed  by  lookiug  at  the  totals  for  1891  and  1893.  In  the 
former  year  the  amount  imported  into  Belgium  was  1,416,686,457  kilo- 
grams (3,123,255,297  pounds),  valued  at  $60,162,507,  while  in  1893  the 
imports  amounted  to  1,034,096,126  kilograms  (2,279,789,001  pounds), 
with  a  value  of  only  $29,937,083. 

Tabub  XII.—ImportaHon  of  wheat,  spelt,  and  masHn  into  Belgium  (entered  for 

oonsumption). 

[Qnsntities  in  kilograixiB  of  2.2M62  pounds  each.] 


Conntry. 


Brasil 

Bulgaria 

Egypt 

United  Statas.. 

France 

Britiah  India... 
Netherlands 

Argentina..... •• 
Boumania...... 

Bnssia 

Turkey 

other  Gountriee 

I  1?otal 

Total  value 


1891. 


28.807,547 

27,101.172 

34.047,981 

380, 108, 083 

12,396.399 

230,930,973 

12,000,531 

135,537,444 

363,558,218 

124,118.027 

23, 507, 835 

40,506,247 


1,416,686,457 


$80,152,507 


1892. 


27,224.075 
25, 783, 750 
20,498,913 

406,543.065 
10, 774, 776 

110,466,011 
2:1,505,015 

109,930.022 

261,965,186 

3,806,796 

3,539.770 

29,020,747 


1,032,058,126 


1893. 


95,978.913 

88,177.8» 

14.078,500 

264, 013, 3» 

7,658,631 

17.062.13S 

15.192.016 

236.40L654 

279.764,596 

40.207.081 

8. 580. 325 

16.980,067 


1,034,096,126 


$33,861,827 


$29,917,061 


Flour. — All  bread  is  made  by  bakers.  It  is  exceptional  to  bake  bread 
or  biscuit  in  one's  own  kitchen.  The  baker  supplies  all,  and  always  of 
uniform  character.  Ther^  is  as  much  style  in  bread  as  in  dress.  What 
your  neighbor  eats  you  must  eat.  At  Ghent  this  fact  is  particularly 
true.  Questions  of  politics  and  of  bread  are  connected.  There  are  in 
this  city  two  large  cooperative  bakeries,  known  as  "Vooruit"  and 
"  Volksbelang.''  They  supply  three-fifths  of  the  bread  consumed.  If 
you  are  a  socialist  you  will  buy  your  bread  firom  the  "  Vooruit;"  if  an 
antisocialist,  from  the  "  Volksbelang." 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  private  bakers,  but  none  of  great 
importance.  Their  patronage  comes  from  the  richer  classes,  their  par- 
ticular friends,  and  the  transient  trade.  The  bread  furnished  by  the 
cooperative  societies  is  probably  as  good  as  that  made  by  the  private 
bakers  and  sells  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  asked  at  the  smaDer 
shops.  It  may  generally  be  said  that  the  people  eat  mostly  wheat 
bread,  though  there  is  some  little  brown  bread  used.  In  the  villages 
the  proportion  is  half  wheat  and  half  rye  bread.  In  the  country  people 
generally  eat  rye  bread,  but  irequently  the  farmers  use  bread  made  of 
a  flour  resulting  from  the  grinding  or  crushing  of  wheat  without  any 
further  cleansing  or  preparation.  In  the  cities  the  "bourgeoisie"  con- 
sume little  bread,  not  exceeding  daily  one  pound  per  individual.  A 
workman  eats  at  least  two  pounds  of  bread  per  day.  The  flour  employed 
by  the  cooperative  societies  is  mostly  "  00,^  which  is  a  good  medium 
quality.  The  bread  manufactured  from  this  brand  is  sold  by  these 
"ocieties  at  18  to  20  centimes  (about  4  cents)  per  loaf  of  1  kilogram  (H 
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pounds).  The  private  bakers  use  a  better  quality  of  flour,  worth  1  to 
3  francs  (19.3  to  57.9  cents)  more  per  sack  of  100  kilograms  (220.462 
pounds),  and  sell  the  bread  at  20  to  32  centimes  (about  5  to  6  cents) 
per  loaf  of  2.2  pounds. 

All  conditions  being  equal,  the  bakers  are  inclined  to  use  Belgian 
flour,  even  though  the  quality  of  bread  may  not  be  as  good.  The 
people,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  they  eat;  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  provided  the  price  is  reasonable  and  the  bread  to  their 
taste. 

The  Belgians  are  ready  to  use  American  flour  if  it  is  good  and  the 
price  advantageous.  Both  the  "Vooruit"  and  the  "  Volksbelang^' 
replied  in  these  terms.  According  to  their  own  statement  the  "  Voo- 
roif  employs  30,000  sacks  of  100  kilograms  per  year,  and  the  "  Volks- 
belang''  70,000  sacks.  Both  have  assured  me  that  they  are  willing  and 
ready  to  treat  directly  with  American  houses.  The  "  Volksbelang'' 
supplies  bread  daily  to  45,000  persons,  the  "  Vooruit"  to  25,000  persons. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  pay  Americans  to  open  direct  correspond- 
ence with  both  these  important  cooperative  societies  of  Ghent. 

The  quality  of  flour  mostly  used  is  that  known  as  ^'00  native,"  sell- 
ing at  17  francs  ($3,281)  wholesale  and  18  francs  ($3,474)  retail  per  100 
kilograms  (220.462  pounds).  Whether  or  not  sufficient  wheat  flour 
is  produced  in  Belgium  for  consumption  is  an  open  question.  It  is, 
however,  a  £act  that  large  quantities  of  wheat  flour  from  abroad  are 
imported.  American  flour  is  chiefly  used  for  whjtening  the  native 
product.  Most  of  this  flour  for  sale  at  Ghent  comes  from  St.  Louis 
and  Minneapolis.  The  "Patent"  and  "Imperial"  are  generally  pre- 
ferred. American  flour  is  the  most  employed  after  the  native  product. 
The  wheat  flour  coming  from  Hungary  is  used  largely,  but  only  for 
pastry  and  the  finer  baking.  Bakers  agree  that  American  flour  is 
better  for  working  and  that  the  same  quantity  produces  more  bread; 
for  instance,  100  kilograms  of  American  flour  is  said  to  produce  4 
more  pounds  of  bread  than  the  same  quantity  of  any  other  flour;  "  00 
native"  produces  125  to  133  pounds  of  bread  to  100  pounds  of  flour. 

Imparts  of  flour, — ^Table  XIII  shows  the  importation  of  flour  of  every 
kind.  Here  we  see  the  trade  of  the  United  States  showed  also  a 
marked  decrease  in  1893  as  compared  with  1892.  From  first  place  in 
1892  it  fell  to  third  in  1893.  France  and  Holland  are  our  chief  com- 
petitors. France  now  occupies  first  rank  and  Holland  second.  The 
competition  of  France  is  the  most  dangerous,  as  the  French  Government 
itself  aids  and  assists  this  trade  by  law  and  by  drawback  of  29  cents 
for  every  sack  of  220  pcmnds  exported.  The  effect  of  this  drawback 
makes  the  price  of  French  flour  lower  than  that  coming  from  Holland. 
In  1803,  for  the  first  time,  the  Belgian  Government  published  statistics 
showing  the  different  kinds  of  flour  imported  into  Belgium.  Hereto- 
fore they  had  always  been  grouped  together  without  distinction. 
Tables  XlVa  to  XIV/  are  reproductions  of  the  statistics  for  ^^^^' 
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They  iDclicate  that  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  trade  in  wheat 
flour  is  between  France  and  the  United  States.  Germany  has  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  for  the  rye  flour.  England  sends  the  largest  amount  of 
flour  made  from  barley,  buckwheat,  and  oats,  and  Holland  supplies 
most  of  the  other  mill  stuffs. 

Table  XIII. — Importaium  of  flours,  hrans,   food  fecula,  and  other  mill  ttuffs  into 

Belgium  (entered  for  consumption), 

[QaAntitiee  in  kilograms  of  2.20iS2  pounds  each.  J 


Germany 

KnglaDO. 

United  States... 

France 

Netherlands 

Other  countries 


Total. 
Total  value 


Country. 


1891. 


8,506,122 

5,280,402 

20,377,006 

42. 138, 164 

15, 216, 676 

0, 215, 573 


100,734,033 


1892. 


6,241,047 
2,718,390 
26. 536, 147 
23,011,896 
13,514.137 
18. 388, 214 


2.S45.M5 
a0.«12,6S5 
27.657.0BS 
20,^0,76$ 

9,406,281 


85,400,831  i    86,103^287 


96, 026, 017     $3, 956, 183       $3, 990, 157 


Table  XlVa. — Importation  of  wheat  flour  (including  flour  of  spelt  and  meelin)   i 

Belgium  for  189$, 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Counta*y. 


Germany 
England. 


United  States. 

France 

Netherlands . . 
Argentina 


J893. 


4,554,311 

766,090 

19, 796, 520 

25,285,966 

3,513,491 

1,542,287 


Country. 


Uruguay 

Other  countries. 


Total. 
Total  value. 


1.994,  OM 
683,845 


S8,0O8,5U 


«2.3il,389 


Table  XI V6. — Importation  of  rye  flour  into  Belgium  for  I89S. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Germany 

France 

Ketfaerlands  .... 
Other  countries. 


Total. 
Total  yalue. 


194,174 

115, 7« 

»,S75 


92S.173 


899. 356 


Table  XI Vo. — Importation  of  harley  flour  into  Belgium  for  1893, 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

Country. 

GermanT 

Englana 

France , 

Ketherlands 

Total 

Total  value 


188SL 


U8 
98.  MO 
95,915 
12.018 


187,  < 


15^  7M 
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Tablx  XrV<{. — Importation  of  buckwheat  and  oat  flour  and  com  meal  into  Belgium  for 

1893. 

[QuADtiiies  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


£n£land..... 

UnTted  Stat«e ^ 

Netherlands 

Amndna 

OtfiiBT countries 

Total 

Total -raloe 


1893. 


334.583 

135, 160 

131. 452 

10.400 

8,711 


629, 315 


$20,648 


Tablx  XlVe. — ImportaUon  of  other  flour  not  elsewhere  specified  into  Belgium  for  1893, 

[Qoantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


GemaBY 

Enclana . . 

rnlted  Stotee 

France 

Netherlands . 
Axsentina... 


1803. 


Country. 


158,126 
258,198 
300,708 
646,830 
15,674,316 
135,023 


Roumania 

Other  oountries 

Total.... 

Total  value 


1893. 


176,260 
136,882 


17, 486, 343 


$1,451,192 


Tabi^  XIV f. — Importation  of  bran  into  Belgium  for  1893. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Germany  — 

Sngiand 

United  StaUse 

France 

Hamburg 

British  Lndia 
Ketherlands. 
Argentina 


1893. 


85,240 

888,034 

379,668 

1.454,767 

355, 476 

2,246,107 

1, 183, 119 

532,045 


Country. 


Roumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

Other  countries 

Totel 

Total  value 


1893. 


768,860 

436,960 

380,338 

97. 678 


8,808,291 


$187,000 


OBSTACLES  TO  TRADK. 


Every  mercLant  whom  I  have  addressed  tells  me  that  there  is  no 
certainty  of  twice  receiving  the  same  quality  of  flour  even  under  the 
same  brand.  The  second  lot  purchased  on  the  same  conditions  is 
always  inferior  to  the  first.  Naturally,  suspicions  arise  concerning  the 
honesty  of  the  American  shippers.  There  has  been  given  me,  however, 
one  explanation.  It  is  said  to  be  the  custom  of  certain  Belgian  houses 
to  purchase  the  old  sacks,  fill  them  with  inferior  flour  (sometimes  native, 
sometimes  foreign),  and  place  this  article  on  the  market  under  its  origi- 
nal mark.  Here  is  the  first  great  obstacle.  To  secure  immunity  from 
all  x>o8sible  false  pretenses  American  merchants  should  send  flour  in 
such  parcels  or  packages  that  the  contents  can  not  possibly  be  changed 
or  the  wrappers  used  a  second  time,  thereby  guaranteeing  to  the  pur- 
chaser the  inviolability  of  their  brand. 
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The  large  indigenous  production  is  naturally  another  competing  influ- 
ence. More  tfian  this  is  the  proximity  of  French  markets.  Americans 
are  not  ready  to  give  the  credit  usually  desired.  The  merchants  must 
pay  in  thirty  days,  while  they  receive  their  pay  from  the  bakers  only 
in  sixty,  ninety,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. '  These  terms  for 
payment  are  conceded  by  Belgian  millers,  who  consequently  have  a 
great  advantage.  American  flour  is  also,  according  to  the  prevail iu^ 
idea,  too  dry.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  only  as  a  mixture 
with  the  native  product.  American  merchants  want  to  sell  in  one 
assignment  quantities  too  large  for  this  market.  The  bakers,  generally 
speaking,  with  the  exception  of  the  cooperative  societies,  have  not  the 
means  of  storing  it.  To  secure  a  trade  the  seller  must  be  ready  to 'sell 
in  small  quantities  without  the  mediation  of  agents  and  to  deliver  to 
purchasers  regularly.  Again,  the  price  of  American  flour  is  generally 
higher  than  others.  While  a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  seems  that 
to  the  Belgian  idea  its  possible  superiority  does  not  compensate  for  the 
extra  price.  From  the  tables  it  is  evident  that  much  foreign  flour  is 
introduced  into  Belgium.  The  American  article  has  a  fair  chance,  bat 
to  successfully  compete  the  price  must  be  reduced.  Whether  the  cost 
of  transportation  renders  a  further  reduction  in  its  price  possible  is  a 
question  which  American  millers  must  decide. 


PRICES  OF  WHBAT  FLOUR. 


The  prices  of  wheat  flour  per  100  pounds  have  been  as  follows : 


Quality. 

February,  1892. 

February,  1893. 

February,  IRM. 

Febru- 
ary. 1896. 

0000 

$2. 71  to  $2. 88 
2.62 
2.&3 
2.38 

$2. 04  to  $2. 19 
1.93 
1.84 
1.66 

$1.70  to  $1.84           fti.fii 

00 

LSOto   1.62 

1.58 

0 

1.49  to    1.S2 
1.81 
1.14 

1  49 

1 

1.2$ 

8 

1.12 

The  above  prices  are  to  bakers.  At  the  mills  the  merchants  pay  9 
cents  per  100  pounds  less.  Eetail  prices  per  100  pounds  to-day  are  as 
follows: 


Quality. 

Price. 

Quality. 

Pric6. 

0000 

$1.73 
1.58 
1.51 

1 

$1.44 

00 

3 

1.29 

0 

The  price  of  bread  has  likewise  fallen.  In  1891  the  cooperative  soci- 
eties sold  for  2J  cents  per  pound  bread  which  now  sells  for  1%  cents  x)er 
pound.  The  prices  at  the  bakers  are  respectively  2^  and  3^  cents  per 
pound. 

Maizej  oats,  and  buckwheat, — In  the  statistics  of  Belgian  imi)orts  oats, 

maize,  and  buckwheat  are  grouped  together,  so  that  it  is  impossible 

to  ascertain  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  each  article  separately. 

^aize,  it  may  be  said,  however,  is  very  slightly  employed*    As  a  table 

sh  it  is  entirely  unknown.    It  is  not  produced  at  all  in  the  counttyi 
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and  is  regarded  as  a  food  fit  only  for  animals.  A  small  quantity,  how- 
ever, is  imx>orted  especially  for  brewing  purposes.  The  most  of  it  comes 
from  England  in  the  form  of  flakes.  There  is,  I  understand,  a  factory 
near  London  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  product.  The  brewing 
school  of  Ghent  made  an  analysis  of  brewers'  meal,  and  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Chemistry  held  in  connection  with  the  Antwerp 
Exposition  the  director  made  a  very  favorable  report  of  the  results 
obtained.  The  vital  difficulty,  however,  which  seems  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  brew  meal  is  the  fact  that  it  requires  the  employment 
of  an  extra  tub  in  brewing;  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  breweries  in 
Belgium,  as  a  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  change  required.  A 
sale  of  maize  for  fodder  was  also  made  last  season  to  a  Ghent  merchant. 
Unfortunately,  before  the  delivery  of  the  goods  the  price  of  oats  fell  so 
much  as  to  cause  him  a  considerable  loss.  He  was  consequently  very 
much  dissatisfied,  and  refuses  to  further  handle  the  article.  The  prices 
of  maize  now  in  the  market  are  as  follows  per  100  pounds :  Mixed,  $1.12; 
Galata  (immediate  delivery),  $1.09 ;  Odessa  (immediate  delivery),  $1.09 ; 
La  Plata  (June  delivery),  92  to  94  cents;  La  Plata,  extra  (June  deliv- 
ery), 98  cents;  Egyptian,  $1.03. 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  oats  form  one  of  the  principal  Belgian 
crops.  The  average  annual  value  of  oats  produced  is  about  $16,000,000. 
Nevertheless,  large  quantities  of  oats  are  imported.  The  figures  in 
Table  XY,  immediately  following,  relate  chiefly  to  this  article.  The 
principal  quotations  now  are:  Bussiau  oats,  per  100  pounds,  92  cents 
to  $1.03;  La  Plata,  90  cents.  Looking  at  the  figures  of  imports,  we 
observe  that  in  1893  Bussia  imported  the  most  oats,  maize,  and 
buckwheat  into  Belgium.  Boumania  and  the  United  States  occupied 
second  and  third  place,  respectively.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that 
the  Bussian  trade  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  lost  ground  as  compared  with  1892.  Ordinarily 
our  country  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  these  articles. 

Table  XV. — Importatiou  of  otUs,  moAzey  and  hnokwheat  into  Belgium  {entered  for  con- 
sumption), 
[Qnantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Gcnnanr 

Btaclaiia 

BrasU 

Bnlgnte 

GaiiMla............ 

Uennwrk 

^^ted  States'..'.!! V. '..'.'..'.'... 

Fnoee 

Ketherlands 

Argentina 

Boomania 

Roasia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey 

other  eoontrfae 

T6tal 

TtoCilTaliie 

■■'  ■      ■  ■      ■  >n.    I* ._i— i t 


1891. 

1892. 

3, 109, 795 

657,606 

1,529.433 

675,720 

995,473 

5. 239, 979 

4,668,032 

2,628,656 

1,669,875 

11,701,255 

1,212,086 

20,225,889 

4,164,200 

84, 195, 060 

112,390,920 

23,835.091 

11,540,228 

4,908,434 

6,167,639 

12,491,968 

22.788,511 

44, 861. 481 

47. 159, 972 

87, 989, 023 

29,203,438 

9,207,263 

2,164,513 

3,668.000 

1,347,680 

830,758 

5,938.405 

255,442,606 

268,368,722 

f7. 888. 068 

$7,633,209 

1893. 


4,081,063 

455, 512 

289,700 

10, 876, 272 

36.897,715 

240,000 

200,000 

67,926,107 

8,937,121 

15,759.432 

8, 935, 054 

75,740,490 

132,508.553 

7,016,564 

5,226,420 

3,843,469 

868, 083, 501 


$10, 680, 625 
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Barley. — ^The  prices  of  barley  given  me  are  as  follows  per  100  x)ound8: 
First.  For  cattle  feed,  inferior  quality,  on  the  vessel  at  dock,  83^  cents; 
delivered  in  Ghent,  85  cents;  May  and  Jnne  delivery,  82  to  82f  cents. 
Second.  For  brewiDg  purposes,  delivered  Smyrna,  91  cents  to  $1 ;  Sicata, 
$1.27.  Third.  Extra  good  Danube,  Eonmania,  and  Moldavia,  94  cents 
to  $1.44.    Fourth.  Belgian  barley,  $1.18  to  $1.23. 

Table  XYI  shows  the  importation  of  barley  and  malt  into  Belgium 
to  be  of  considerable  importance.  Bussia,  Boumania,  and  Holland  are 
the  principal  countries  whence  it  comes.  The  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  insignificant. 

'  Table  XVII  includes  the  figures  for  grits  and  pearl  barley.  Here  we 
find  Bussia,  Holland,  and  England  the  chief  rivals,  while  importations 
from  the  United  States  are  insignificant. 

Table  XYI. — Imp&rtatum  of  Ifarley  and  malt  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption), 

[Qnantitiea  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  ponnda  each.]  < 


Germany 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

United  States . . 

France 

Greece 

Hamburg 

Italy 

Netlierlfuids  — 

Roumania 

Russia ■ 

Turkey 

Other  countries . 


Total . 
Total  value. 


Country. 


1891. 


2,063,773 
4,702,706 
2,820,245 
5, 144, 291 
3,734,344 
48,610,482 


3,754,227 


28,886,699 
46,582,424 
35,656,532 
16,867,822 
13,844,005 


211,067,440 


$7,363,749 


1892. 


1,502,480 

4,209,858 

2,000,000 

830,063 

6.492,850 

44,475.005 

1,794,700 

1,686,116 

848,500 

32,167,021 

31, 168, 678 

46,506,4415 

8,406,002 

1,014,316 


182,200,664 


$5,626,336 


1893. 


2,788,312 
4, 633. 740 
4.548,W 

700.911 

2S6.I2S 
12,688.2s 

310.090 
1,961.836 

005,000 
45.5S.892 

44,2(3,023 

107,400.331 

11,00.000 

10,219,933 


248.2S2.297 


$7,458,  W 


Table  XYU. — Importation  of  grits  and  pearl  barley  into  Belgium  (entered  for  oonsnmp- 

tion). 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Germany 

France 

Hamburg 

Ifetherlands — 

Russia 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1891. 


62,233 
503,933 

60,925 
332,009 
608,152 

30,704 


1882. 


17,128 

25.215 

4,035 

328,863 


8,665 


1,588,136 


$122,784 


384,706 


$27,478 


188S. 


26,095 


912,027 

1,106,015 

634,120 


2.708,19'? 


$160,370 


Bye. — The  amonnt  imported  from  the  United  States  has  attracted 
attention  and  is  included  in  these  statistics. 

As  appears  from  the  tables  subjoined,  the  total  value  of  rye  imi)orted 
^'nto  Belgium  in  1893  was  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  value  given  for  1S9L 

he  quantity,  however,  was  only  about  one- third.    These  facts  indicate 
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a  great  fall  in  price  The  price  to-day  on  the  market  is  96  cents  to 
$1  x>er  100  x>oands.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average 
crop  of  rye  in  Belgium  is  worth  $18,000,000.  From  Table  XVIII  it 
appears  that  in  1893  the  country  supplying  the  largest  quantity  to  Bel- 
gium was  Boumania,  which  furnished  nearly  half  the  entire  amount 
imported.  The  United  States  trade  shows  a  continual  decrease  in 
quantity  for  three  years.  It  now  is  second,  but  is  liable  to  be  eclipsed 
by  Bussia  at  any  time.  The  trade  of  the  latter  country,  however,  shows 
also  a  great  decrease  as  compared  with  former  years. 

Tabus  XVIII. — Importation  of  rye  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption), 

[Qnantilies  in  kilogTBms  of  2.20402  poimda  each.] 


Country. 


Gemumy 

EBCkmd 

Bolgaria 

Ctoada 

rnitedSUtea.. 

FnuBoo 

Nftheriando 

Pvutngal 

SiyamanJa 

RiuaiA 

Turkey... 

other  coantries 

Total 

Total  Talue 


1891. 


884,017 

708,058 

1, 320, 608 

0,412,046 

28,686,656 

10,802,880 

1,825,653 

105,056 

10, 701, 850 

31,005,165 

926,019 

261, 426 


106, 901,  H3 


1893. 


270.607 
'i,'806,'406 


12,058,800 

14,067,163 

1,026.843 

1,321,508 

4,522,381 

757, 205 

680,350 

1,470,157 


37, 573, 314 


$4, 126, 384 


$1,160,264 


1803. 


1,100,732 


1,635,500 
611,000 

5,874,010 
867,706 
681,022 


12,106,015 

4,831,800 

810,600 

929,247 


29,646,831 


$74,322 


Olueose. — ^For  glucose  I  have  failed  to  obtain  any  information  of  im- 
IK>rtance.  Its  use  is  very  linuted.  Statistics  of  the  amount  imported 
or  employed  do  not  exist. 

OaiTneal  arid  corn  meal. — ^These  two  items  of  the  list  are  unknown  to 
Belgians.  In  order  to  introduce  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cause 
a  considerable  change  in  their  methods  of  living.  The  custom  of  eat- 
ing very  lightly  in  the  morning  militates  against  oatmeal,  while  the 
habit  of  using  exclusively  baker's  bread  prevents  the  use  of  corn  meal 
in  its  most  desirable  forms.  Even  the  stoves  in  use  in  private  houses 
are  not  suitable  for  baking  corn  bread  or  cakes;  the  servants  are  not 
accustomed  to  make  bread,  and  the  people  never  eat  it  hot.  These  are 
the  obstacles  condensed  in  a  nutshell.  There  are  no  separate  statistics 
of  the  Importations,  which  are  merely  nominal.  Oatmeal  and  corn  meal 
are  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  shops  catering  especially  to  the  English 
trade. 

Starch, — ^Eesx>ecting  this  article,  I  can  not  express  the  situation  better 
than  by  giving  the  translation  of  a  letter  written  in  response  to  my 
inquiries  by  a  firm  of  this  city,  as  follows : 

NotwithBtanding  the  fact  that  the  consamption  of  starch  is  relatively  large  for  oar 
tittle  coantryj  the  Belgian  prodaotion  is  mach  too  great^  and  its  manafactarers  are 
obliged  to  export  two-thirds  of  the  product  to  England,  Spain,  Switzerland,  America, 
and  Africa.  Onr  industry,  the  victim  of  an  absurd  tariff,  can  not  any  longer  export  to 
France,  which  was  formerly  one  of  our  best  markets.  On  the  contrary,  the  French 
mannfaetarers,  paying  us  no  duty,  are  comx>eting  with  us  in  our  own  country. 
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There  have  been  attempts  to  import  American  starch  into  Belgium,  but  these 
efforts  have  been  fruitless.  The  American  makes,  having  been  of  inferior  quality, 
have  inspired  a  want  of  confidence. 

The  wholesale  price  of  starch  varies  from  $2.45  to  $2.97  per  100  pounds  for  starch 
manufactured  from  com  to  $3.07  to  $4.03  for  starch  manufactured  from  rice.  These 
prices  are  for  purchasers  of  1,000  to  2,000  pounds.  Purchasers  of  larger  amounts  ars 
very  rare  in  Belgium — another  reason  why  the  importation  of  American  starch  would 
be  difficult,  as  in  small  quantities  the  price  of  transportation  increases  the  cost  too 
much. 

The  American  demand  in  Belgium  for  starch  manufactured  from  rice  is  consider- 
able. The  Belgian  process  of  manufacture  for  this  quality  is  the  best.  The  starch 
heretofore  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Belgium  has  been  that  manafac- 
tured  from  corn;  the  demand  for  this  quality  being  small,  it  has  been  introduced 
only  by  reason  of  its  lesser  price,  and  the  tendency  indeed  is  toward  its  entire  du- 
appearanoe  from  the  market.  France  is  also  offering  a  better  starch  made  of  com 
than  the  United  States  and  at  better  terms  of  purchase.  Under  such  conditions  the 
sale  of  the  American  product  is  almost  impossible. 

After  this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  importation  (Table  XEX).  They  verify  the  opinion  that  the 
importation  of  starch  into  Belgium  is  on  the  decrease.  The  chief 
coontries  of  supply  are  Holland  and  France.  Holland  sends  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  supply.  The  amount  of  the  United  States  trade 
was  small  in  1893,  much  less  than  in  1892,  or  even  the  previous  year. 

Table  XIX. — Importation  ofatarok  into  Belgium  {entered  for  coneumption). 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20482  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Germany 

England. 

United  States.. 

France 

Hamburg 

Netherlands... 
other  countries 

Total 

Total  Talue 


1891. 


278,457 
137,708 
174,462 
572,802 

40,192 
3,367,076 

14,130 


4,684,912 


$389,851 


1892. 


160,248 

666,007 

657,049 

695.661 

21.870 

3,192,215 

2,770 


5,404,710 


I893L 


53,044 

147,  JW 

U8,4A 

720,  »1 

11,03 

3,17S,M 

978 


4.227,1« 


$417,244 


$)io.«y 


DAIRY  PBODUCTS. 

Cheese. — Large  quantities  of  cheese  are  consumed  in  this  country. 
The  production  does  not  equal  the  demand.  The  only  cheese  mana- 
factured  to  any  extent  in  Belgium  is  known  as  Herv^  cheese  and  is  a 
product  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country.  Some  other  cheese  made  of  whey  is  produced,  but  only 
for  local  use.  Holland  is  the  chief  place  of  origin  of  cheese  imported. 
England,  France,  and  Switzerland  send  small  quantities.  Belginffi 
does  not  export  cheese. 
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The  principal  cheeses  consamed  in  Belgium  and  their  prices  per 
pound  (according  to  quality  and  the  season)  are  as  follows: 

Cents. 

Gonda  (Datch) 10  to  16 

Holland  (Dutch) 10  to  16 

Gruy^re  (Swiss) •. 17  to  22 

Brie  (French) 17  to  20 

Very  little  if  any  cheese  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  Prices 
have  for  several  years  been  falling.  The  price  of  transportation,  again, 
would  probably  be  the  chief  difficulty.  Then,  in  order  to  find  a  market 
here  our  cheese  must  be  made  to  suit  the  public  taste,  for  in  this 
article,  probably  more  than  in  any  other,  taste  and  habit  are^the  chief 
arbiters. 

With  favorable  terms  Belgian  merchants  could  probably  be  induced 
to  attempt  the  introduction  of  our  products.  For  their  statistics  Bel- 
giiin  authorities  have  classified  cheeses  in  two  groups:  First,  those 
known  as  milk,  common  soft,  and  white  cheeses;  second,  all  others, 
which  in  Table  XXI  are  called  hard  cheeses.  The  total  importation  of 
these  products  in  1893  amounted  to  $1,280,000.  As  appears  from  the 
annexed  tables  (Nos.  XX  and  XXI),  Holland  and  France  practically 
monopolize  the  entire  trade. 

Tablx  XX. — Importation  of  milk  and  common  8oft  and  white  cheeaea  into  Belgium  (entered 

for  consumption). 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  ponzids  oaoh.] 


Coiintry. 


Netberlands 

Switseiiaiid 

Other  coon  tries 

Total 

Total  Tslae 


1801. 


282 

1,064,824 

65,954 

1,428 

624 


1. 133, 112 


154,673 


1802. 


1,080,580 
120,975 


6,050 


1.207,614 


151,275 


1893. 


1.012,045 
50,860 


12,296 


1, 075, 210 


$43, 578 


Tablx  XXI. — Importation  of  hard  cheeeee  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption), 

[Qnantitiea  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Gemuuiv 

Kaicljuia 

Canada 

Unitad  States 
Franco 


Ital/ 

27  etheriaads 

Svitaerland 

Otber  ooantries 


Total. 
Total  rahio 


224,658 

42,608 

2.275 

3,104 

620,900 

088 

4, 281.  799 

68,523 

809 


5,246.664 


$1,214,896 


5790— No.  6- 


1892. 


165.776 
45, 198 


3,840 

616, 817 

701 

4, 122, 269 

80.424 

1.608 

5  036. 633  ! 


$1, 166, 484 


1893. 


98,670 

47.054 

4,274 


552,029 

4,837 

4,356.116 

77.  703 

1,721 

5.142.404 

>l,l90,08l 
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Butter, — Details  Goneerning  the  batter  market  are  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  There  is  not  anyone  who  seems  to  know  anything  about  the 
subject.  There  are  no  large  dealers  in  this  city.  Almost  all  the  trade 
is  done  by  market  women,  who  bring  their  product  from  their  ftrioB 
and  offer  it  weekly  for  sale  at  the  public  markets.  The  amount  of 
batter  consumed  is  not  large  and  the  native  prodactiou  is  considered 
as  sufficient;  notwithstanding  this  idea  statistics  show  a  large  quan- 
tity imported  annually  into  Belgium.  Most  of  the  Belgian  butter  is 
manufactured  in  Flanders  and  large  quantities  find  a  market  at  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  The  average  price  is  24  cents  per  pound,  but  natuiallj 
varies  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  supply.  Statistics  (Table 
XXII)  indicate  that  Holland  and  France  have  a  monopoly  of  the  import 
trade. 

Tablk  XXII. — Importaiiojn  of  fresh  and  salted  bntier  into  Be  •*/«m  {enier^  for  commm^ 

(ton). 

[Quftntittea  in  kilograns  of  2.20402  poimds  each.] 


Countrj-. 


Gemianv 

Eoglanu 

Austria 

Franco , 

Luxemburg  — 

Italy 

Kotherlands... 
Switzerland  — 
Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1891. 


1892. 


300.587 

37,739 

12,225 

2,965,803 

225,412 

14,920 

2, 832,  593 

5,023 

32.406 


261.997 

40,606 

46.630 

2, 399.  484 

186.302 

15, 813 

2,543,488 

26.472 

29,589 

1893. 


272.395 

.     25.311 

59.9It 

1,965,  US 

127.1* 

1,281 

3.404!l& 

5,431 

23.  Oil 


6.426,708  :        5.550,381 


5,  oW,  ^^ 


$3. 038, 809         $2. 785,  181  ^  9^3, 5M 


BUTTER  AND  ABTIPICIAI.  BUTTER  IN  BELGIUM. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Belgium  has  suffered  from  the  constantly  increas- 
ing competition  of  artificial  butter  and  margarin.  The  law  of  Decem- 
ber 10,  1890,  relative  to  the  sale  of  artificial  butter  x>artially  relieved 
the  condition  complained  of.  More  efficacious  protection  was  demanded, 
and  on  March  12,  1895,  the  following  decree  was  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment: 


DECREE   REGARDING  THE  SAXB  OF   BUTTER  AND   MARGARIN. 

{MoDiteur  Beige,  Karch  11  iiml  12,  1895.] 

Pursuaut  to  the  law  of  August  1,  1890,  relative  to  the  adulteration  of  food  aud  to 
the  provisions  of  articles  45-1  to  4o7,  498,  500  to  503,  and  561,  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
penul  code,  and  albo  the  royal  decree  of  December  10, 1890,  regarding  the  regulatioos 
goneeruiug  the  sale  of  artificial  butter,  and  the  necessity  for  new  police  regulation 
III  order  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  making  aud  sale  of  butter,  the  following  decree  is 
hereby  made : 

Article  1.  The  name  ''butter"  shall  only  be  applied  to  fats  which  are  made 
entirely  from  fats  of  milk  or  cream,  Tf  ith  or  without  the  addition  of  salt  or  coloring 
matter.  Other  alimentary  fats  than  butter,  and  which  have  a  resemblance  to  bntter, 
shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  '*  margariu." 

Art.  2.  The  commerce  of  butter  and  margarin  ehall  be  subject  to  the  following 
regulations : 
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1.  Maiig&riD  inteadod  for  sale  shiill  eont»in  only  a  small  proportiou  of  butter, 
resnlUug  from  the  addition  of  milk  or  cream,  considered  indispensable  in  its  manu- 
lactnre;  at  most  the  qnantity  of  butter  must  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 

Margariii  must  be  offered  for  sale  without  other  coloring  than  its  own  natural  color, 
and  it  mast  not  be  of  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow  than  is  prescribed  for  it  by  the  min- 
iiiter  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public  works. 

But  this  decree  concerning  the  color  of  margarin  does  not  apply  to  the  product 
which  is  to  be  exported  direct  from  the  factory. 

2.  It  ia  forbidden  to  offer  for  sale,  or  to  sell  butter  and  margarin  in  the  same  place 
(warehouse,  shop,  or  stall),  or  in  places  joining  or  annexed  to  one  another. 

In  like  manner  it  is  also  forbidden  for  butter  manufacturers  or  butter  sellers  to 
keep  margarin,  even  for  their  own  use,  in  the  same  place  Avhere  butter  is  kept  for 
aale  or  warehoused,  or  in  the  same  wagons  as  are  used  for  transporting  butter  to 
market,  etc. 

Margarin  shall  not  be  brought  to  market,  unless  it  is  sold  only  in  that  part  of  it 
which  has  been  specially  designated  for  it  by  the  authorities. 

3.  All  establishments,  stores,  warehouses,  etc.,  where  margarin  is  kept  or  sold 
or  manufactured,  and  all  wagons  used  for  its  transport,  must  have  a  distinctly  visible 
sign — ''  Sale  of  margarin,''  the  letters  of  this  sign  to  be  at  least  7.9  inches  high  and 
with  no  other  statement  or  specification. 

4.  All  cases  or  covers  in  which  margarin  is  offered  for  sale  or  delivered  shall  bear 
the  insenption  ''Margarin''  in  distinct  letters  of  at  leaat  0.787  inch  high,  with  the 
name  of  the  firm  and  also  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller. 

5.  The  infringement  of  these  regulations  us  above,  3,  4,  and  5,  will  be  considered 
as  e<inivalent  to  fixing  the  label  ''  Butter"  on  the  merchandise. 

6.  When  sent  out  all  waybills,  invoices,  and  bills  of  lading  shall  indicate  for 
each  shipment  that  the  merchandise  is  sold  as  margarin. 

Art.  3.  It  is  absolutely  forbidden,  to  sell,  expose  for  sale,  to  keep,  or  transport  for 
sale — 

1.  Butter  made  from  milk  the  sale  of  which  is  forbidden  by  sections  2  and  3  of 
article  2  of  the  royal  decree  of  November  18,  1894. 

2.  Butter  or  margarin  that  is  spoiled  or  soured. 

3.  Butter  or  margarin  to  which  antiseptics  or  glycerin  have  been  added. 

4.  Margarin  intended  for  food  which  has  not  been  made  from  animal  fata,  either 
fabricated  or  imported,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  articles  17  to  20  of  the  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  sale  of  meat. 

Abt.  4.  The  Infringement  of  these  laws  will  be  puuished  according  to  the  provi- 
sions made  by  law  of  August  4, 1890,  independently  of  those  established  by  the  penal 
eode. 

Abt.  5.  The  miniater  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public  works  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  present  decree,  which  will  become  a  law  on  the  1st  of  July,  1895. 

The  royal  decree  of  December  10, 1890,  relating  to  the  commerce  of  margarin,  will 
be  abrogated  from  that  date. 

MARGARIN. 

Tbe  coDsumption  of  margarin  ia  Belgium  has  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  though  the  country  produces  from  2,000,000 
to  3,000,000  kilograms  (•1,409,200  to  6,013,800  pounds)  annually,  the 
present  consumption  now  demands  an  annual  importation  of  about 
23,000,000  pounds. 


N. 
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The  following  shows  the  importation  into  and  exportation  from  Bel- 
gium of  batter  and  margarin  during  the  past  ten  years: 

Special  commerce. 


Tear. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 


Importations. 

Exportatioua. 

Kxooaaof  in 

Butter. 

Margarin. 

Butter. 

Pounds. 

8, 372, 944 

7.991.218 

7,994,971 

7.834,547 

5,498,025 

6,736,532 

5,866,060 

Margarin. 

Butter. 

Pounds. 
18, 854. 420 
22,110.027 
20,449,095 
30,272,370 
14,168,449 
12,230,481 
12,971,777 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

10.481.476 

14.124,809 

18.455,024 

22.437.829 

8,670,424 

6,490.949 

7.105,717 

24, 074, 750 
25.994,203 
26, 219, 347 

7,208,658 
7,215,413 
7.578,968 

MargariD. 


Pounds. 


16.868.082 
18, 640. 359 


KoTB.— For  1894  the  estimated  importation  of  margarin  ts  22,677,171  poiuids. 

Nearly  all  the  margarin  consumed  in  Belgium  is  imported  from  Hol- 
land, and  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  in  Belgiam  of 
this  article  amounts  to  15,000^000  kilogi^ams  (33,069,000  pounds).  Ac- 
cording to  official  statistics  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  importation 
of  fats  other  than  butter  and  margarin,  and  the  latter  product  has 
nearly  completely  replaced  the  inferior  fats  which  were  formerly  used. 
The  use  of  margarin  steadily  increases,  and  is  now  sold  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  country.  The  Belgian  Government  favors  the  manufacture  of  mar- 
garin to  supply  the  home  demand,  but  also,  if  possible,  to  compete  witli 
Holland  for  the  English  market,  which  imports  annually  more  thau 
65,000,000  kilograms  (143,299,000  pounds)  of  this  product,  estimated  at 
90,000,000  francs  ($17,370,000),  principally  from  Holland,  which  makes 
a  specialty  of  mixing  American  oleomargarin  with  oil  and  milk. 

To  secure  a  part  of  the  trade  with  England  the  Belgian  GoverDmeot 
has  established  a  duty  of  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46 
pounds)  on  all  imported  margarin,  and  an  excise  duty  of  5  francs  (^i 
cents)  on  home  production.  The  remittal  of  the  excise  tax  will  be 
authorized  by  law  on  all  exportation. 

Very  little  oleomargarin  is  manufactured  in  the  country,  thoogli 
large  quantities  are  produced  in  Austria  and  France,  but  nearly  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  receives  its  supply  from  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  almost  exclusively  via  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  whidi 
received  m  1893  more  than  35,000,000  kilograms  (72,651,800  pounds). 

It  is  the  opinion  that  as  the  margarin  industry  develops  in  Belgian 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarin  will  proportionally  increase,  and 
importation  of  foreign  oleomargarin  will  then  be  made  direct  via  the 
port  of  Antwerp. 

At  present  there  is  no  establishment  in  Belgium  for  the  pre|>aration 
of  peanut  or  edible  cotton-seed  oil. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  interested  m  the  manufacture  of 
margarin  tliat  an  entry  duty  on  this  article,  as  well  as  an  excise  tax  on 
the  home  products,  will  develop  the  dairy  industry,  provided  foreign 
milk  destined  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  margarin  is  subjected 
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to  daty.  Under  the  new  tariff  a  duty  for  milk  destined  for  the  manu- 
fiEMStare  of  margarin  or  other  artificial  butter  is  now  imposed.  Milk 
destined  for  other  uses  will  continue  to  be  exempt  under  reserve  indi- 
cated in  the  tariff.  The  free  admission  of  milk  imported  iu  quantities 
exceeding  50  liters  (52^  quarts)  is  subordinate  to  remission  and  meas- 
ures judged  necessary  by  the  minister  of  finance  to  prevent  frauds. 

HONEY. 

In  compiling  the  various  statistics  for  other  portions  of  this  report 
my  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  amount  of  honey  imported  into 
Belgium.  Considering  the  important  position  of  the  United  States  in 
this  trade,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  annex  the  following  table  ( XXIII). 
From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  United  States  supplies  more 
honey  than  any  other  country,  and  that  the  trade  is  fairly  well  estab- 
lished.   France  is  our  chief  competitor. 

Tablk  XXIII. — Imp<>rialion  of  honey  into  Belgium  (entered  for  coneumption). 

[Qnantitiea  in  kllogramftof  2.20462 pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Qtrmmaj 

KDEland 

Cubs  and  Puerto  Kico 

United  States 

Fmnoe 

Hamburjc 

italT 

Xetaerlnnds 

other  ooantiies 

Total 

TMalralne 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


26,517 

1,043 

78,843 

38,  701 

55.551 

4.316 

27,739 

58,661 

361, 104 

527. 152 

416, 595 

242. 075 

361.  902 

297,631 

88.241 

42, 714 

6,422 

29,070 

42,087 

33. 723 

91,806 

45.868 

152. 785 

54,368 

2,28J 

1.096 

977,242 

1,088.448 

1,023,507 

$188,608 

$210, 070 

$177,  783 

FBESH   AND  SALTED  MEATS. 

JFVex/i  meats. — According  to  our  ideas  the  amount  of  meat  consumed 
in  Belgium  is  small.  Only  the  better  class  of  the  Belgians  can  afford 
to  eat  fresh  meat  daily.  Even  in  the  cities  the  laboring  classes  do  not 
eat  it  more  than  once  a  week,  while  in  the  country  they  seldom  have  it 
ooee  a  month.  Fish  is  greatly  used,  but  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  soups 
form  the  basis  of  the  iK>or  man's  diet.  Nevertheless,  the  native  sui)ply 
iu  Belgium  is  not  sufficient.  The  import  trade  consists  mostly  of  living 
animals,  which  are  slaughtered  at  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  sold. 
Ck>n8iderable  quantities  of  meat,  however,  come  from  the  United  States. 
The  x>rice  of  fresh  meat  is  about  19  cents  per  pound,  and  seldom  varies. 
A  striking  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that  all  cuts  sell  at  the  same  price,  but 
the  purchaser  is  always  obliged  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  bone,  and 
the  amount  of  this  latter  varies  so  as  to  equalize  the  price  of  meat. 
That  is,  with' superior  meat  the  purchaser  must  take  more  bone;  with 
inferior,  less. 
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The  facts  concerniug  fresh  meats  are  so  nearly  related  to  the  sabject 
of  beef  and  sheep,  heretofore  treated,  that  the  reader  la  respectfully 
requested  to  read  these  two  paragraphs  together.  The  same  conditions 
exist  more  or  less  in  both  instances.  The  total  importation  of  slau^rh- 
tered  animals^  miscellaneous  fresh  meats,  and  meats  of  all  kinds,  etc. 
(fresh,  salted,  and  canned),as  per  Tables  XXV,  XXVI,  amounted  in  1893 
to  about  27,000,000  pou nds,  val  ued  at  $3,000,000.  These  figures,  both  for 
quantity  and  value,  are  much  less  than  for  any  previous  years.  This 
great  decrease  is  chiefly  due  to  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Belgian 
Government  upon  the  admission  of  meats  from  abroad. 

A  glance  at  the  table  for  importation  of  slaughtered  animals (XXIV) 
indicates  the  effects  of  these  restrictions.  The  importation  from  Ger- 
many, several  years  ago  the  most  important,  has  fallen  to  almost 
nothing.  For  Luxemburg,  too,  a  similar  statement  is  true.  Hollaad^ 
being  less  severely  affected  by  this  legislation,  has  profited  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  other  countries. 

The  figures  for  importations  of  meats  of  all  kinds — except  such  as 
are  prepared  with  substances  subject  to  duty  (Table  XXVI) — show  a 
like  decrease  in  the  totals,  only  that  the  United  States  is  almost  the  sole 
country  to  suffer.  We  however  yet  maintain  a  preponderating  lead 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  as  we  still  continue  to  supply 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  meats  included  in  this  class. 


Table  XXIV. — Importation  of  slaughtered  animaU  into  Belgium  {entered  for  canaamp- 

Hon.) 

[QnantitieB  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poumln  each.] 


Genuany  . . . . 

England 

Brazil 

France  

Luxemburg  . 
Neiherlanas . 

Total- 
Total  value.. 


Country. 


101 
3,04U 


0,648 

502 

6,536 


20,427 
f7~0M 


30 
30 
ID 

IS 
430 

6.138 

438 

68,000 

14,390 
4M 

1S4.157 

75.315 

13».««S 

023,267 


M3,in 


Table  XXV. — Importation  of  freeh  meatSy  not  eUewhere  specified^  into  Belgium  ( 

for  consumption), 

[Qnantitios  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


German  V 

Englanu 

France 

Luxemburg 

Netherlannn    . . 
Other  ooantriea 

Total 

Total  value 


Country. 


1801. 


8,063 


8,066  I 


1802. 


9l.M0i 


isaa. 


5,062  I 
6  ].... 
330 
00| 
145    ... 

S,337 

ii 

« 

5,612 ; 

S,«3» 

$htm 
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Table  XXYI. — Importaiien  into  Belgium  of  meats  (noifreah)  of  all  kinds  except  9uch  a$ 
are  prepared  with  eubetances  eubject  to  duty  {entered  for  coneumption). 

[Qnantitiea  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 


Coantrv. 


German  V 

£n<:laDa 

UnitoilSUtM. 


HaiDbury 

N«tli«rlHMls  . . . . 

Anceotina 

Urapiar 

Other  cdantries . 


IMl. 


119.051 

1.976.058 

18, 771, 148 

167.827 

443.360 

273.300 

2.608.869 

324,709 

376. 319 


Total 25,960,641 


Total  ▼mla» $6, 045,880 


1892. 


121.411 

904.763 

23. 751.  422 

119.660 

130,727 

329, 590 

1,057.229 

266.050 

57, 525 


26,738,886 


1893. 


121,625 

1.136.414 

8, 651, 657 

248.851 

225,741 

665.925 

1,051,066 

56,355 

103,! 


12,261.571 


|6.45a636  I    $2,958,104 


FQWL8  AND  GAME. 

As  addenda  to  the  paragraph  relative  to  meats  a  few  wordn  may  be 
said  eonceming  the  importation  of  fowls  and  game.  In  both  these  lines 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Itbly  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  As  the 
demand  is  growing  annually,  the  market  may  be  worth  the  attention  of 
American  poultry  dealers.  The  following  tables  (XXVII  and  XXVIII) 
give  the  particulars  of  this  trade: 

Table  XXVII. — Importation  of  foiele  into  Belgium  (entered  for  ooneumption). 

[QaaDtities  in  kilograms  ot  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Coantry. 


my 

Safflaml 

ifaiy..!**J!I!!!!!!!!!!!!II!'!!ll'!;!!*^;!*;!!li;i!;'*!J*!;!; 

VetDorljuids 

Other  ooootries ^ 

ToUl 

Total  Talne 


1881. 

1892. 

20.928 
10. 359 
7,183 
42.02M 
57,061 
560 

24,673 

3,606 

8,427 

52,691 

74.102 

1.488 

13?.  119 

164, 987 

$53,314 

$63,6R.'> 

1803. 


81,438 
1,081 
9,996 
56,369 
70.949 
22.140 


241.972 

$83, 401 


Table  XX vm. — Importation  of  game  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption) . 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 


Coantry. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

fltuMianv ....■......■.............>.■.■....•'....■......... 

51.216 
11,860 

66.256 
12,928 
52 
10.248 
129.805 
35,646 

80,178 
13,342 
16  042 

Aastria 

Pninco .........,..-T».TT..,r.... 

12.800 
86.210 
17, 212 

14. 573 

Hetherlands. 

164.404 

Other  coon^ries 

17.198 

Total 

179. 298 

254,935 

305. 732 

Tfta]  Talne.  ..r.............*r. ......*. 

$69,209 

$98,405 

$118, 013 
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MEATS  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

Canned  meats, — ^There  is  absolutely  no  demand,  although  a  few  cans 
from  Armour^s  and  Libby's  packing  houses  are  to  be  seen  in  shop 
windows,  where  they  have  been  for  years.  There  are  no  established 
prices. 

Hams, — Considerable  numbers  of  inferior  native  hams  are  consumed 
in  the  country  districts.  Hams  fit  for  table  use,  however,  come  mostly 
from  England,  and  sell  at  a  good  price^  about  30  cents  per  jioond.  Few 
are  used. 

Ba^on. — ^An  inferior  quality  of  unsmoked  bacon  is  sold  by  butchers. 
Cured  bacon,  however,  comes  in  small  quantities  from  England,  and  is 
not  generally  on  sale.    It  sells  for  28  cents  per  pound. 

Lard. — The  lard  sold  here  is  only  grease^.  Prepared  lard  can  not  be 
purchased  in  (jhent.  Statistics  of  lard  imi>ortations  distinctively  do 
not  exist.  We  can  give  only  those  which  include  all  fats.  From  them 
(Table  XXIX)  it  is  seen  that  the  United  ^States  supplies  ordinarily 
about  one-half  of  the  entire  amount  imported.  The  trade,  however, 
shows  a  notable  decrease  during  the  past  few  years.  The  totals  also 
indicate  a  decreasing  demand  for  the  United  States  product. 


Table  XXIX. — Importation  of  fats  into  Belgium  {entered  for  ooneumpUon), 

[Qnantities  in  kilognons  of  2.20402  pounds  each.] 


CoiiDtry. 


G«nnany 

Bngland 

Australia 

United  States 

France 

Hamburg 

Hetherlands 

Argentina 

Sweden  and  Norway : 

tJruffuay 

other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1801. 


620.586 

2,409.2(10 

037,010 

16,803.051 

4,060.063 

241,877 

2,333.266 

853.200 

120,848 

630,630 

230.124 


20,267,884 


1802. 


661.440 

3,410,661 

120.200 

15.628,201 

4,802.062 

275.357 

3.782,701 

637,686 

54,200 

530.005 

72.166 


1883. 


604.347 
4.058.311 

633.  »0 

12,lia8SI 

4. 651.  MS 

562.412 
3.375.2M 

SOCIM 

143.611 
1, 111.631 

430.  »U 


20,003,840  20. 097.  on 


03,054,001  >      $4,052,100  •        |3,66a2S 
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OLEOMARGARIN. 

Oleomargarin  is  anknown,  although  there  are  some  native  products 
on  the  market  which  resemble  it.  A  large  quantity  of  margarin,  how- 
ever, is  imported  mostly  from  Holland.  The  following  table  shows  the 
importation  of  this  article  for  three  years,  giving  the  i)rincipal  sources 
of  supply: 

Tablk  XXX. — Importation  ofmargarin  into  Belgium  {entered  for  coneumpiion). 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20442  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


ITnited  States 


Netberlands.... 
Other  Goantries 


Total. 
Total  ralue. 


1801. 


1802. 


!  57.800 

67.374  :  75.864 

10.842,753  ;  11,627.417 

10.009  I  20,705 


10,020,136        11.700,786 


$2,107,686        $2,275,622 


1893. 


60,142 

56,106 

II.  742, 056 

84.604 


11,802.010 


$2,295,332 


HIDES  AND  WOOL. 


Tablk  XXXI. — Importation  of  raw  hides  into  Belgium, 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2  20462  pounds  each,] 


Gemiany 
EDctand. 
Brasii... 


Netherlands 

Argentina 

Truguay  

Other  oountrlea. 


Total. 
Total  value. 


Country. 


1801. 


3«  106. 832 
1,771,208 
2, 465. 137 
6, 201, 706 
.3,111.639 
23, 057. 021 
8, 375, 568 
3,043,838 


51,132.961 


$11,052,890 


1802. 


1,027,846 
1,720.220 
2. 244. 620 
6,860,508 
4.016.106 
21.251,464 
5.587.180 
2, 560, 740 


46, 105,  873 


$9,807,384 


1898. 


2,005,576 
2,422.188 
3, 886,  247 
6,901,515 
4.801,055 
20,255,687 
8. 170, 201 
8,723,816 


52, 166, 285 


$10,068,096 


Table  XXXII. — Importation  of  wool  into  Belgium, 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


1891. 


GermaoT 

Bnglana. 

Australia 

France a * 

Argentina 

Other  coon  tries 

Total.: 

Total  value 


1,815,115' 
9.376,684 
9,861,813 
8.271,409 
10,341,066 
2, 496, 335 


1802. 


907,468 
6.096,424 
7, 418, 390 
7. 483. 689 
8, 331, 742 
2. 528, 450 


42, 162, 612    32. 766, 163 


$14, 240, 422  I  $11, 066, 772 


1893. 


1.091,071 
10. 917. 237 
10,083,176 
10,016,482 
11,080,964 

1,603,607 


44,882,557 


$13,850,734 
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COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS. 

Raw  cotton. — Belgium  is  one  of  the  principal  conntries  for  the  maun.- 
factnre  of  cloths,  and  it  consumes  euormous  qnantitics  of  raw  cotton. 
About  150,000  bales  are  annually  consumed,  all  of  which  mast  be 
imported.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  the  United  States,  the 
British  Ea«t  Indies,  and  Egypt. 

Prices  naturally  vary.  Considering  the  quautity  of  goods  delivered 
and  other  circumstances,  countries  alternate  in  having  the  advantage. 
American  cotton  growers  could  always  control  tbis  market  if  they  would 
only  strictly  fulfill  their  contracts.  This  is  the  chief  fault  found.  Amer- 
ican merchants  are  said  to  be  very  apt  to  supply  a  quality  inferior  to 
that  specified  in  the  order.  Several  cotton  agents  here  suggest  that 
stricter  laws  should  be  passed  in  our  States  against  fraudulent  cotton 
transactions. 

Ghent  is  a  large  market  for  cotton,  by  reason  of  its  many  spinning 
and  weaving  establishments.  The  facility  of  transport  is  a  great 
advantage.  Vessels  may  enter  immediately  to  the  docks.  Every  year 
several  cargos  come  direct  to  Ghent  houses  from  Wilmington,  Savan- 
nah, Galveston,  and  other  Southern  i>orts. 

The  ordinary  terms  of  sale  are  6  to  8  cents  i)er  pound,  Antwerp  draft 
at  90  days.  Freights  are  very  variable.  The  annexed  statistics  (Table 
XXXIII)  show  British  India  to  be  the  chief  country  of  supply  for  the 
Belgian  cotton  mills.  The  United  States  stand  second.  The  figures 
are,  however,  unsatisfactory,  as  countries  like  England  and  France — 
nonproducing  cotton  countries — appear  to  furnish  such  a  large  quan- 
tity. They  evidently  act  only  as  intermediaries,  obtaining  the  mer- 
chandise elsewhere.  There  is,  however,  no  way  of  tracing  it.  With- 
out doubt  a  considerable  amount  also  comes  by  these  channels,  both 
from  the  East  Indies  and  from  the  Unit'Cd  States.  .  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  fix  relatively  the  importance  of  their  respective  actual 
supplies. 

Table  XXXlll.-^ Importation  of  eotf^m  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption), 

[QaantitiM  in  kilograms  of  2.WM2  poands  Mcb.] 


Country. 


XoKUnd 

Bg>pt 

Umtcd  SUtes.. 

FrRnce 

Britifih  India... 
Nelhorlands — 
Other  countries 

Total 

Total  Talue  .... 


1891. 


8,430,M7 

234,256 

7.840,537 

2,429,733 

14.20«.271 

035, 9M 

091,551 


34, 269, 259 


17,200,512 


1802. 


3.384,208 

600.801 

5,310,500 

1.872.083 

8,936,657 

139,760 

360,035 


20,506,038 


04,815,477 


1883. 


6,50,»9 


•.434.nt 
3.41S.i 
14,1 


680,845 


^.400.680 


06,832.U4 
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Other  products  of  cottan. — 1  have  been  uuuble  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion concerning  cotton-seed  oil,  oil  csike,  cottolene,  etc.  I  therefore 
surmise  that  these  products  are  unknown  to  the  people  of  this  region. 

The  chief  oil  seeds  which  are  ui)on  this  market  are  flax,  colza,  and 
rape  seed.  The  first  mentioned  is  produced  in  Flanders,  while  large 
quantities  of  the  others  come  from  the  East  Indies.  Colza-oil  cakes 
and  flaxseed  cakes  are  in  recent  years  being  extensively  used. 

The  importation  of  oil  cakes  is  quite  important;  of  the  amount  fur- 
nished from  abroad  the  United  States  have  recently  sent  the  largest 
quota.     Our  chief  competitors  are  France,  Russia,  and  Germany. 

Tabus  XXXIY. — Importation  of  oil  cake  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption), 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  eaoh.] 


Country. 


1891. 


1892. 


Germany 

England 

Vnit«d  SUtes. 
France 


Britiait  India.... 
Kotberlanda  . . . . 

Knaaia 

Otiier  eonntriea. 


5,027, 

1,430. 
20.  709, 
20.667, 

1,739. 

1, 112. 

6. 174. 

3.544. 


576 
642 
049 
532 
090 
745 
284 
032 


2,618,818 

1,457,653 

30. 158, 121 

18, 433, 454 

1, 961, 424 

795.550 

6,020.48:< 

3. 026, 735 


Total. 


60, 405, 850 


Total  Talue : $1,748,749 


$2, 009,  430 


Table  XXXV.— /wyMwte/ton  of  hemp  into  Belgium. 
[Qnan titles  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


1993. 


3, 162, 880 
1.894,455 
18.238,552 
12,731.601 
1,072.705 
1,504.712 
4. 573, 566 
1.591.708 


65,072,238  1        44.  HO.  278 


$1.  408. 913 


Country. 


Qemanv 

Xngland 

Britiah  India... 

Italy 

Roaata 

Otber  eonntriea 

Total 

Total  ralne 


1891. 


2,817,086 
2,661,712 
1. 513, 167 
1,021,971 
1,571,081 
1,214,862 


1892. 


2, 108. 164 
2, 709,  490 
1, 899. 606 
1. 349.  275 
973. 137 
2, 196. 448 


10,290,878    11.236,230 


$1,908,361  ,   $1,301,15: 


1893. 


1, 607. 549 
2,110,938 
1. 598, 601 
1,561.433 
911,514 
1.  324, 960 


9,014,992 


$1,043,036 


Tablb  XXXVI. — Textile  materials  not  eleetchere  specified  imported  into  Belgium. 

[Valae  of  franc,  $0,193  etch.] 


Conntiy. 


1891. 


Xnglnwl 

Brazil 

United  States... 

France 

Hamburg 

Britiah  India... 
Other  ooantrlea 


Tatal  ralne  in  franca. 
Total  ralvB  in  dollars 


722,200 
562,304 
103.000 
1,237.643 
162, 340 
191,786 
08.900 
215, 270 


•• • . • •••■ 


3.203.503 


635,616 


1802. 


723,7tr7 
658.235 

03,100 
003,  305 

03,627 
164,225 
378,800 
311,088 


3,326.237 


641,064 


1803. 


1,304.860 

676.350 

40.705 

743, 206 

61.105 

428,511 

863.600 

403,046 

4s  020.966 

776, 04e 
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SUGAR. 

Takle  XXXVII. — Importation  of  raw  sugar  into  Belgium. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poimda  each.] 


Coantry. 


Enclaiid 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Kgypt 

France 

Dntch  East  Indies. . . 

Netherlands 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

2,628.926 
224,290 

2,411,371 
Oi4,758 

4,259.499 

2, 478, 789 
71,135 

2.710,013 
824.786 

5,092,154 
441,423 
415,873 

2,673.043 
177,471 

3,611.010 
183  982 

4.652.073 
135  068 

1,399.808 

•80  432 

7.651 

12, 718, 768 

12,934,763 

10.970,081 

$032,794 

$808,564 

•981,579 

Table  XXXVIII. — Importation  of  refined  sugar  into  Belgium. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  ponnda  each.] 


Coantry. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Germany  ................................................... 

60,391 

127,144 

185,950 

18.811 

18,123 

703,360 

123.376 

205,171 

19.906 

17,138 

540,968 

England 

97  843 

France 

161.809 

Netherlands 

21.35T 

Other  countries 

8,  an 

Total 

410,419 

1,068.951 

8M  86B 

Total  value - 

$38,021 

$99,028 

$81, 7« 

TOBACCO. 

Unmanufactured  and  manufactured. — It  should  be  noted  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  is  being  introduced  into  Belgium.  In  18d3  there 
were  in  East  Flanders  12,830,214  plants  under  cultivation,  being  10,805 
plants  per  acre.  The  number  of  plants  is  increasing  annually.  Ghent 
is  an  important  center  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  The  chief 
tobaccos  upon  the  Ohent  market  are  of  native'  growth;  most  of  it, 
however,  employed  in  Belgium  comes  from  the  United  States  in  an 
unmanufactured  form  and  is  manufactured  in  the  country.  Pipes  are 
more  commonly  smoked  in  Belgium  than  cigars.  There  is  also  consid- 
erable demand  for  chewing  and  snuff  tobacco. 

The  different  American  tobaccos  known  here  are  the  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Derby,  and  Richmond.  Those  of  other  origin  are  designated  as 
Turk,  Java,  Esmeralda,  Manila,  Habana,  Yara,  Brazilian,  and  Hun- 
garian. 

Without  the  duty  imported  tobacco  is  generally  cheaper  than  the 
native  product;  especially  is  this  fact  true  of  smoking  tobacco.  The 
production  of  tobacco  in  Belgium  for  1894  was  of  medium  quantity* 

The  statistics  of  importation  given  in  Tables  XXXIX  and  XL  show 
the  United  States  to  be  the  chief  country  of  supply;  indeed,  we  usually 
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fiimish  more  than  half  the  total  amoant  purchased  abroad,  Holland 
is  oar  only  considerable  competitor.  For  the  other  countries  mentioned 
the  trade  appears  to  be  very  variable.  When  we  exanline  the  importa- 
tions of  cigars  (Table  XL),  however,  we  may  be  surprised  to  find  the 
United  States  in  such  an  inferior  position.  Probably  the  reason  is 
that  our  cigars  are  too  expensive  for  the  masses  in  Belgium.  The  labor 
necessary  for  their  manufacture  Is  cheaper  elsewhere,  and  for  that 
reason  France,  Algeria,  Holland,  and  Germany  are  able  to  outsell  us. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  statistics  of  imports  of  cigars  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Algerian  trade.  Exporting  nothing  five  years  ago, 
it  now  threatens  to  soon  take  first  place. 

Tabl£  XXXIX. — ImportaHan  of  leqf  tobacco  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption), 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  eaoh.] 


Country. 


Germany 

Snglano. 

Sreinen  ........ 

rnited  States.. 

France 

Ketherlands . . . . 
other  ooiintriea 

Total 

Total  value 


1891. 

1892. 

285,168 
118,718 
280,661 

6,473,166 
624,793 

1,969,833 
3a3,354 

300, 332 
103. 180 
374, 717 

5. 113, 941 
465,991 

1, 978.  795 
378,325 

9.055,693 

8,715,290 

$1, 922, 524 

$2, 018, 461 

1893. 


321,878 
184,062 
543.607 

4,205.471 
358,535 

2, 371, 795 
492,553 

8,477,991 

$1, 963, 503 


Tabus  XL. — Importation  of  cigars  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption), 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Algeria 

GermanT 

Kigland.. 

United  States . . 

Pranee  

Ketherlands.... 
Other  countries 

Total 

Tbtal  value 


1891. 

1892. 

785 

10,053 

4,563 

8,347 

25,255 

13,052 

6,507 

14, 120 

11,284 

6.160 

8,684 

25, 330 

16.456 

3.594 

68.  562  !    83. 578  ■ 

$330, 812 

$403, 264 

1893. 


18,688 
10,290 

6.612 
10.220 
80,646 
16,892 

4,175 


96.532 


$460,942 


Tablb  XLI. — Importation  of  tobacco,  manufaoturttdf  other  than  cigars,   into  Belgium 

(entered  for  consumption). 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each] 


Country. 


Oermany 

EngluMl. 

United  States... 

France 

Netherlands 

Other  countries. . 

Total 

Total  ralne...... 


1691. 


1892. 


1893. 


2,212 

2.390 

2.270 

12.667 

4. 4.'>8 

11.174 

S6,296 

90, 879 

73.209 

5,841 

4,9?6 

4.531 

13.  873 

18.463 

12, 836 

2,961 

4,735 

4,533 

133,350 

125,851 

108.553 

$51   473  ,        $48, 578  i 


$41,901 
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FKUITS. 

The  demand  for  frait  is  not  large.  Belgium  even  exports  some  at 
its  native  product,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  amounts  to  about 
$9,000,000  annually.  American  fruits  do  not  come  to  Ghent,  except 
perhaps  in  very  small  quantities  by  the  intermediary  of  Antwerp 
agents.  The  total  importation  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  into  Belgium  in 
1893  was  valued  at  $1,375,135;  including  fresh  fruits,  $375,711;  dried 
fruits,  $868,219,  and  almonds,  $131,205.  Other  nuts  are  imported,  bat 
are  included  under  the  denomination  of  fresh  or  dried  fruits,  according 
to  their  character.  Of  the  total  amount  the  United  States  supply  is 
only  $26,708  worth,  being  entirely  included  under  the  title  of  miscel- 
laneous dried  fruits.  Even  iu  this  item  there  was  a  large  decrease  as 
compared  with  former  years.  The  chief  countries  shipping  fruit  to 
Belgium  in  1893  were  England,  France,  and  Holland.  Portugal,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Italy  were  the  only  other  countries  sending  any  consid- 
erable amount. 

Fresh  fruits. — When  we  consider  the  trade  in  fresh  fruits  separately, 
we  Hud  the  only  items  classified  apart  in  the  statistics  of  imports  are: 
First,  citrons,  lemons,  and  oranges;  second,  apples,  and  third,  grai)es. 
Examining  Table  XLII,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Spain  is  now  supplying 
the  largest  proiwrtion  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  lemons.  Turning  to 
Table  XLIIl,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  importation  of  grapes  is 
insignificant.  France  is  practically  the  only  country  of  supply.  For 
apples  (Table  XLIV)  the  same  fact  is  found  to  be  true.  France  sends 
more  than  one-half  of  all.  Holland  had  until  recently  a  monopoly 
of  this  trade,  but  seems  to  have  lost  it.  Small  shipments  have  been 
made  from  the  United  States  occasionally,  but  are  scarcely  worthy  of 
mention.  In  these  three  items,  however— oranges,  grapes,  and  apples— 
the  United  States  should  be  able  to  compete.  We  can  certainly  under- 
sell all  competitors  in  price.  With  a  proper  introduction  a  trade  coald 
without  doubt  be  established.  Of  all  the  other  fresh  fruits  included 
under  the  title  "miscellaneous"  in  Table  XLV,  France  supplies  the 
largest  share  with  an  increasing  trade. 

Table  XhlL— Importation  of  citrons,  Iem4}n8y  and  oranges  into  Belgium  (entered/or 

»  consumption). 

[Quantities  in  kilograiuBof  2.20402  pounds  oacli  | 


Country  1891.  1892.  1391- 


Germany 29.703,          ie,e99             35.028 

EuKlaiid 1  311,006  I     1.389,558         I.ITIWT 

Spain 1.845.57Ui    3,839.003         2.«3,W 

Franco 400,770 

^'ethe^landa '  95,  173 

Other  cuuutriea Ill,  886 


583.'  455  4*  n4 

12.756  157  5M 


453.  475  I  450. 151 


Total ^    3.794.171       0.295.006!      5,138.]« 


Total  value. 


#U0,45.i  I      $.n8.688  $168,584 
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Tablb  XLIII. —  Valve  of  grapes  imported  into  BeJffi^m  (entered  for  consumption). 


Coimtr;'. 

1881. 

1892. 

1893. 

O^miMnT  .-_■   - ........................................•.•.•.> 

2.591 

SnirUiDa - 

541 

632 

12,322 

6,398 

78 

SaAin 

285 

15,898 

800 

40 

Ptsima                    ....••....•......••...••....••.••••...••«•-•••••••«•• 

24,411 

Other  countries     ..   ..   . 

5.957 

ToIa]  vfil iiA  in  fViincit .,-T - 

19,  574 

19.893 

30.481 

Tntfil  vslIiia  in  (lolliirA r ....,..,. , - 

3.778 

3,839 

5,883 

Tablk  XLIV. —  Value  of  fresh  apples  imported  into  Bdgiitm  {entei-ed  for  consumption). 


Couuirj'. 


GermaBV 

Eo^lftiMl 

VniteU  States.. 

France 

Krtherlaiids 

Switcerlaud 

Otber  couQtriea 


Total  value  in  francs  . 
Total  value  in  dollars. 


1881. 


13,947 


117,846 

273,010 

**"  89 

11,568 


1892. 


1893. 


8,555 

7,776 

188, 972 

520,063 


5,377 


416,469 


80  370 


8.997 


743, 363 


143. 4G9 


480.612 

191,441 

347 

4.866 


682.643 


131,750 


Table   XLV. —  Value  of  fresh  fruity  not  elsewhere  specified j  imported  into  Belgium 

{entered  for  consumption). 


Country. 


1891. 


GenuaoT 

Bn^rland 

France 

Netherlands 

Otlier  countries. 


1892. 


1893. 


40,  774 

21.414 

14, 1 15 

29,  928 

40, 048 

34.481 

206, 275 

190. 028 

204. 383 

73, 618 

102,974 

70. 398 

16, 167 

29,111 

27.695 

Total  value  f  d  francs. . 
Total  value  in  dollars. 


3U6, 762 


70,  785 


383.575  ' 


74,030  . 


360. 072 
^9,l»i 


Dried  Jruits. — Raisins,  figs,  nnd  pruues  are  the  principal  dried  fruits 
imported  into  this  country.  The  deiuaud  for  raisins,  indeed,  amounts 
to  a  quarter  of  the  entire  fruit  trade  (Table  XLl).  Greece  and  Holland 
are  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  the  latter  country  naturally  as  a 
country  of  transit  for  other  southern  lands.  Of  the  lig  trade  Portugal 
has  a  monopoly.  It  is,  however,  on  the  decline(Table  XLVI  I).  France, 
Austria,  and  Germany  are  competitors  in  their  exports  of  prunes  to  Bel- 
gium. The  demand,  however,  is  also  decreasing  (Table  XLVIII).  The 
only  classification  of  fruit  in  which  the  name  of  the  United  States 
appears  is  '^Miscellaneous  dried  fruits"  (Table  XLIX).  There  we  have 
a  fair  chance  to  succeed.  In  1892,  for  example,  we  were  the  principal 
eountry  from  which  Belgium  purchased  this  class  of  goods.  In  181)3  wo 
were,  however,  outdistanced  by  England,  France,  and  Italy,  all  most 
vigorous  competitors.  The  total  importation  of  this  class  of  merchan- 
dise is  also  decreasing. 
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Tablk  XLVI. — Importation  of  raiHns  into  Belgium  {entered  for  oonmmption)^ 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.30462  pounds  each.] 


England 

Spam 

France  

Greece 

Netherlands 

Turkey... 

Other  countries. 


Total. 
Total  value. 


Country. 


1891. 


$358,210 


1892. 


229. 590 

104,148 

200,351 

127, 121 

135.273 

105,048 

56.704 

50,262 

60,493 

827,324 

968,263 

1,301.196 

81)9. 570 

rJ5,338 

783.  M5 

121,0^0 

275, 816 

286.406 

118,715 

195, 174 

1             177.1(16 

2, 320, 060 

2,554,274 

2,904,351 

$360, 731 


1888. 


$391,  J65 


Table  XLVII. — Importation  of  ftga  into  Belgium  (entered  for  ooneumption). 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


England 

Spain 

France  

lUly 

Portugal 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1891. 


223,060 
139.933 
110,802 
301,638 
1,507,954 
244,349 


$195, 211 


1802. 


171,599 
314,409 
169,466 
694,752 
1,854.820 
202,994 


2,528,636  1        3,408,040 


$197,326 


1893. 


100.931 
154,  m 
183.071 
388,451 

1.736.6Q 
215,871 


2.7TB.9S 


1180.900 


Table  XLVIII. — Importation  of  prunes  into  Belgium  {entered  for  oomsumpUon), 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Germany 

Austria 

Franco  

Ketherlands  — 
Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1891. 


821,587 
265,396 
412,730 
163,466 
130.100 


1,292,278 


$137, 175 


1892. 


347.369 
427.532 
348,980 
113, 173 
97,397 


1,334,451 


$154,530 


1888. 


278.8a 

•09.071 

478.181 

90,831 

86.16! 

tm.7Ji 

imsn 


Table  XLIX. —  Value  of  dried  fruite^  not  elsewhere  specified,  imported  into  Belptm 

(entered  for  consumption). 


Country. 


Englan  d 

tTnlted  Stat«s 

France 

Italy 

Other  countries 

Total  value  in  fhuica 

Total  value  in  dollars 


1891. 


325.466 

227,558 
213,885 
148,538 
142,453 


1,057,900 


204,175 


1892. 


210, 146 
396,486 
167,648 
189,480 
323.953 


1.287,713 


248,529  I 


1893. 


Ill  in 

138,381 
188.986 
186.880 
191,444 


921673 


I 

I 
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iXMONDS. 

As  previously  mentioned,  almonds  are  the  only  nuts  given  special 
mention  in  the  tabulated  statistics  of  imports.  For  them  Portugal 
and  France  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  (Table  L). 

Table  L. — Importation  of  almonds  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption). 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20482  pounds  each.] 


Oonntry. 


Eaglsnd 

fnaee 

Portagal 

Otlier  ooontries 

Total 

Total  valne 


1891. 


42,608 

160,520 

90,001 

49,872 


343,001 


$132,808 


1892. 


13,036 

166,888 

90,513 

78,355 


348,802 


1893. 


16,798 
148,288 
140,888 

97.038 


412,012 


$134,638  I   $131,205 


OANrnSD  GOODS,  ETO. 

The  sale  of  canned  goods  to  Belgium  has  suffered  a  decrease  during 
the  past  three  years.  Values,  however,  show  even  a  more  marked 
decline  than  quantities.  It  is  surprising  that,  with  its  great  fruit 
canning  industries,  the  United  States  does  not  appear  in  these  sta- 
tistics (Table  LI).  England  is  the  chief  country  for  this  trade. 
Without  doubt  a  certain  quantity  of  American  canned  fruits  comes 
into  Belgium  via  London.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  few  stores  in  the  four 
largest  cities  of  this  country  keep  a  small  number  of  cans  of  California 
and  Maryland  fruit  in  stock.  The  sales,  however,  are  so  rare  that  they 
scarcely  know  what  prices  to  ask  a  prospective  purchaser.  In  the 
country  districts  such  canned  fruits  are  unknown.  Generally  the 
prices  asked  are  too  high  to  attract  purchasers.  The  poorer  classes 
would  never  be  able  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries.  Even  to  induce  the 
more  a£9uent  to  buy  the  prices  must  be  very  much  reduced  and  the 
goods  rendered  jiopular  by  proper  advertising.  At  present  there  are 
too  many  intermediaries  who  make  profits.    Sales  must  be  more  direct. 

Table  LI. — Importation  of  canned  goods  {pastry j  fruity  vegetables ^  etc)  into  Belgium. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Conntry. 


GemaiiT ....... 

Rnglann 

Fnuiee 

Italy 

Hetberlioids  ... 
Otber  conntries 

Total 

Total  Talne.... 


1801. 


24,922 
861,  2i)4 
168.450 
17. 792 
20,093 
14,309 


1892. 


35.266 
763. 042 
167. 654 
24,073 
16,696 
12.143 


1,106.860 


1,009,374 


$384,523 


$350,656 


1893. 


27,187 
718,  225 
171, 946 
11,189 
13. 052 
19,408 


961.007 


$333,854 
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LIQUORS. 

Wines. — The  consumption  of  wines  is  large,  but  comparatively  small 
when  measured  by  that  of  beer  and  gin.  Scarcely  any  wine  is  ol  Bel 
giau  production.  Almost  the  entire  supply  comes  from  France  and  the 
Bhenish  provinces  of  Germany.  There  are  so  many  different  marks 
and  labels  that  it  is  practically  imx>pssible  to  give  any  idea  of  price. 
A  fair  grade  of  red  wine  can  be  purchased  at  retail  for  50  cents  the 
quart  bottle.  From  that  limit  prices  mount  indefinitely.  White  wine 
can  even  be  obtained  at  30  cents  the  bottle. 

A  California  house  last  summer  sent  a  box  of  wines  to  Ghent  for 
distribution.  Many  connoisseurs  who  tasted  these  samples  pronoaoced 
them  superior  for  the  price  to  anything  on  this  market.  It  was  im}X)6' 
sible,  however,  to  secure  any  wine  dealer  to  introduce  them.  There 
would  without  doubt  be  a  demand  for  these  articles  if  we  could  onlj 
find  some  important  merchant  willing  to  push  them,  and  in  a  short 
time  other  houses  would  be  compelled  to  keep  them  in  stock. 

The  statistics  given  in  Tables  LII  aud  LIII  indicate  that  the  total 
value  of  the  wines  imported  into  Belgium  iu  1893  amounted  to  $4,288,023, 
a  sum  slightly  lower  than  that  of  previous  years.  Of  this  total,  France 
furnished  80  per  cent,  having  no  formidable  competitor.  The  figures 
for  the  United  States  were  insignificant,  being  only  $900.  About  90 
per  cent  of  the  wine  is  imported  in  casks. 

Table  LII. — Importation  qf  vnne  (in  caaki)  into  Belgium  {entered  for  ooneumption). 

[Qaantities  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  gallons  eaoh.] 


Conntry. 


Algeria 

Germany 

England. 

Anstria 

Spain 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal 

Other  conntries 

Total 

Total  value  .... 


1891. 


1,724.43 
9,509.22 
7, 331. 36 
1. 625. 15 
5,386.98 
195, 002. 80 
2.876.21 
2,&12.56 
1, 214. 74 
1,023.76 


228, 623. 21 


1692. 


1893. 


2.164.85 
9,977.39 
6, 219.  22 
667.97 
7,128.67 
178,694.51 

5,701.68 
3,216.31 
1.762.91 
1. 204. 72 


1,5M.T1 

9,675.0 

7.«8S.a 

8(M.91 

7,90i«7 
150, 7S» 
6.M1«)S 
8,37tfl 
L4SS.2S 
1,386.15 


216.738.23  190,5».« 


$3,969,448         $3,7^,743  f2.942,8» 


Table  LIII. — Importation  of  bottled  wines  into  Belgium  (entered  for  coneumptiou). 

[Qaantities  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  gallons  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1883. 

Oermanv. 

1,771.51 

154.59 

19. 200. 19 

209.07 

220.53 

1,781.35 

225.57 

18.653.53 

195.87 

160.48 

L9l2.tl 

England • 

IlU.TT 

France 

17.3JI9.30 

Netherlands 

i»:.« 

Other  countries 

20X08 

Total 

21, 555. 89 

21,016.80 

19  9! 3. 74 

Totalvalue 

$1,497,703 

$1,460,247 

$1,345  in 

i 
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brandy  afid  other  dhtilled  liquors. — The  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tilled liquors  consamed  in  Belgium  is  of  native  origin.  It  amounts  to 
14,620,726  gallons  annually,  while  the  average  annual  imports  are  about 
400,000  gallons.  The  annual  average  consumption  per  inhabitant  is  a 
trifle  more  than  2^  gallons.  Inasmuch  as  the  Grovernment  receives  a 
considerable  revenue  from  the  tax  levied  upon  the  manufacture  of 
brandy  it  inakes  strenuous  efforts  to  exclude  foreign  products.  In  1893 
the  number  of  distilleries  in  Belgium  was  250,  of  which  214  were  agricul- 
tural and  36  nonagricultural.  The  excise  tax  received  from  them  in  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $7,205,390.40. 

Prices  vary  considerably.  Qt)od  native  brandy  maybe  purchased  at 
$1  per  quart  bottle  retail.  A  fair  quality  sells  even  at  50  cents.  The 
high  rate  of  duty  assessed  upon  foreign  brandies  naturally  augments 
their  prices  to  a  more  considerable  figure.  The  412,898  gallotis  of 
brandy  imported  in  1893  were  valued  at  $224,591,  of  which  Prance  fur- 
nished a  quantity  amounting  to  about  three-fifths  o^  the  total.  ^  Hol- 
land and  England  are  the  only  other  countries  engaged  in  this  trade 
worthy  of  mention.  Almost  the  entire  quantity  of  brandy  enters  the 
coontry  in  casks.    The  amount  imported  in  bottles  is  small. 

Further  details  are  given  in  the  statistics  following  (Tables  LIV 
and  L V) : 


Tabus  JAV .—Importation  of  brandy  and  other  dUtilled  liquors  (in  bottle»)  into  Bel- 
gium (entered  for  consumption), 

[QoAntitiea  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  gallons  each.] 


Country. 


GermanT 

Eaglana. 

France 

Ketherlandu . . . 
Other  eonntilefl 

Total 


1891. 


12.  g2 

18.08 

174.07 

17.90 

&89 


226.71 


$10. 939 


1892. 


13.79 

14.48 

171.29 

23.01 

8.72 


231. 29 


$12,276 


1893. 


36.29 

23.49 

351.76 

188.48 

28.70 


828.72 


$36,403 


Tablb  L.Y. — Importation  of  hrahdy  and  other  diatilted  liquors  (in  casks)  into  Belgium 

(entered  for  consuinption). 

[Qoantlties  in  hectoliters  <at  50O)  of  26.417  gallons  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

G^mian y ax 

111.71 

1,742.90 

10, 063. 78 

3, 198. 04 

235.19 

116.78 
1. 627. 16 
9.853.32 
3,225.32 

542.39 

151.04 
1, 569. 36 
9,265.84 
8,495.02 

619.18 

*ngl«f»4^ — - 

Ftuce 

Other  countries [', 

Total 

15,351.67 

15,364.97 

16,001.04 
■*%88.188 

Tn^^l  vr*1nA 

X mat  ▼■mtj. ••••••---•••.•.••«....«•.•.•...,,.,..,...,,,,,, ^^^^^ 

$188,628 

$189,788 
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Beer. — ^Beer  is  the  natipnal  drink  of  tkis  coantry.  The  number  of 
breweries  in  1893  was  2,875.  During  the  same  year  there  were  brewed 
300,713,693  gallons  of  beer.  The  total  of  beers  imported  was  only 
1,822,759  gallons.  The  breweries  almost  always  supply  the  local  trade 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  situated.  There  are  scarcely  any 
large  establishments  which  sell  their  product  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Tastes  are  so  fixed  that  I  have  been  told  by  brewers  they  fear  to  change 
the  slightest  ingredient  of  their  product  or  their  process,  because  the 
consumers  may  fail  to  recognize  the  brand  or  be  angry  that  the  brewers 
have  ceased  to  consult  their  palates.  Hence  every  brewer  contiDaes 
to  supply  certain  patrons,  and  it  is  very  rai-e  that  a  restaurant,  for 
example,  will  change  its  brand  of  beer,  being  fearful  of  losing  its  ^v^ 
tomers.  This  fact  renders  the  introduction  of  foreign  beers  difficult. 
Practically  the  only  beers  from  abroad  (and  these  in  very  small  propor- 
tion) are  English  stout,  pale  ale,  and  some  Munich  beer.  Then,  again, ' 
the  prices  here  defy  competition.  A  quart  bottle  of  average  beer,  sach 
as  is  drunk  by  well-to-do  citizens,  sells  for  6  cents.  Extra  good  qaalitj 
brings  12  cents  per  bottle,  while  the  cheapest  grades,  in  casks,  can  be 
had  for  about  1  to  2  cents  per  quart.  Statistics  (Tables  L  VI  and  LVII) 
indicate  that  the  total  imports  of  beer  are  valued  at  $466,522.  Ger- 
many supplies  the  most,  approximating  one-half  of  the  total  imports, 
and  England  is  second,  supplying  about  one-third  of  the  total.  Bot- 
tled beers  are  rarely  imported. 

Table  LVI. — Imporiatian  ofheer  {in  casks)  into  Belgium  {entersdfor  consumpium). 

[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  a6.4t7  gallons  eaoh.] 


Country. 


Germany 

England. 

Lnxembnre . . . . 

NetherlanM 

Other  coantries 

Total 

Total  value  . . . . 


1801. 


27,257.00 
20,  MO.  33 

0S0.38 
2, 116. 53 

005.07 


1892. 


29,087.09 

22,064.83 

1,848.84 

3, 155. 58 

489.28 


51,878.91  j    56,655.62 


$300,455 


$382,700 


18B8. 


35.4AI» 
22,87afll 

7,S11» 

49.  i: 


g6.*4HI 


Table  LVII. — Imporiatum  of  heer  (in  bottles)  into  Belgium  (entered  far  eonsumpUe^)' 

[Qoantities  in  hectoliters  of  20.417  gallons  each.] 


Country. 


Germany 

Luxemburg 

Ham  burg 

Ketberlands 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Other  countries 


Total. 
Total  value. 


1891. 


1892. 


183.63 

144.10 

88.36 

120.90 

86.97 

65.78 


235.61 
133.24 


108.29 

100.98 

97.96 


689.74 


676.11 


$5,326 


$5,089 


Cider, — Little  information  is  to  be  obtained  relative  to  cider.  A  small 
quantity  is  manofiEkctured  in  the  coantry.  Its  use,  however,  is  almost 
unknown. 
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SEEDS  AND  FOBAGE. 

Very  meager  details  can  be  given  concerning  this  subject,  for  want 
of  statistics.  The  prodnction  of  the  country,  however,  does  not  equal 
the  demand,  for  there  is  annually  a  considerable  importation — some- 
times from  one  country,  sometimes  from  another.  The  chief  seed  in 
demand  is  flaxseed.  There  is  a  special  demand  for  it  at  present,  as  the 
crop  of  1894  was  bad.  Generally,  American  seeds  are  cheaper  for  the 
same  quality  than  those  of  other  countries,  but  even  the  inducement  of 
lower  prices  does  not  offset  the  disadvantage  of  their  extremely  poor 
grade.  Sometimes  they  can  not  be  employed  at  any  price.  Their  repu- 
tation also  is  particularly  bad,  as  unscrupulous  merchants  have  the 
habit  of  purchasing  them  for  mixing  with  and  deteriorating  other  and 
hetter  qualities.  In  order  to  increase  their  trade,  or  even  to  retain  it, 
Americans  must  send  better  seeds,  even  if  they  ask  a  slightly  advanced 
price- 

The  official  statistics  published  by  the  Belgian  Government  divide 
seeds  into  only  two  classes,  first,  oleaginous,  and  second ,  other  seeds.  It 
appears  from  the  figures  given  in  Tables  LYIII  and  LIX  tliat  the  total 
valae  of  seeds  imported  in  1803,  not  including  peanuts  and  ])alm  nuts, 
was  $14,003,069,  of  which  $11,835,849  was  for  oleaginous  seeds  and 
only  $2,167,220  for  all  others.  Of  the  entire  amount  imported,  East 
India  sent  more  than  half,  valued  at  about  $8,000,000.  Russia,  Argen- 
tina, and  the  United  States  are  the  other  imjiortant  shippers.  The 
East  Indian  trade,  however,  has  developed  to  such  proportions  that  it 
will  probably  maintain  its  supremacy  for  several  years  at  least.  Russia 
shows  great  loss  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  while  Argentina  has 
vastly  increased  its  importance.  The  United  States  has  not  been  able 
to  maintain  the  favorable  position  which  it  attained  in  1892.  Several 
other  countries,  such  as  England  and  Roumania,  threaten  to  appropriate 
oar  trade. 


Table  LYIII. — Importation  of  oleaginous  seeds  {not  including  peanuts  and  palm  nuts) 

into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption), 

[Qaantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 


ConntrV' 


Ensland 

United  States. 

France 

British  India.. 
Netherlands  .. 

Arigentina 

Konmania 

Loaafa 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  ralne. . . . 


1891. 


1, 129, 915 
20,512,406 

6,421,665 
103, 713, 323 

1, 010,  337 

6, 830. 949 
22.671,004 
38,317,673 

2,940,910 


1892. 


202,554,182 


$11, 727. 887 


5, 372, 301 
28, 193, 895 

8, 939, 42r> 

64. 088, 322 

661.340 

5, 066, 380 
12. 218, 882 
20.019,946 

8,500,376 


1893. 


8, 485, 724 
10, 612, 854 

4,  881,  791 
135,613,476 

1, 241. 402 
12. 123, 744 

7.455.256 
28. 729, 157 

9. 876, 746 


158,060,867        219,020,150 


117,976,002        $11,835,849 
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Tabus  LIX. — Importation  of  all  other  seeds  not  elsewhere  specified  into  Belgium  (entered 

for  consumption). 

[Qaantities  in  kiioKrams  of  2. 20462  poundii  each.] 


Country. 


Qermanv 

Snglana 

rrnlted  States . 

France 

British  India.. 
Ifetherlands... 

Roomonia 

Turkey 

Othercountries 

Totel 

Total  value 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1.068.540 

1, 155.^46 

2.141,017 

1,757,792 

805,881 

9^  vVw't  1^9 

1.544,504 

1, 606, 453 

1,673.972 

3.221.487 

2.917.861 

2.]S8.lfl» 

8,587.594 

1,667.430 

3,7(».fQ 

1.085.788 

1. 254, 092 

1,191.S9 

4,329.425 

747. 163 

t275.970 

647,787 

676,359 

1.274.WI 

6, 357, 044 

1,835.038 

1,715  484 

20,200,051 

12, 756,  503 

18.715.196 

$3,381,366 

$1,477,203 

j        0lW,m 

Table  LX. — Importation  of  hay  and  fodder  into  Belgium. 
[Quantities  in  kilof^wus  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Germany 

Bnirhuid 

United  States . 

France , 

Luxembtirs  ... 

Ketherlands 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1801. 

1892. 

1898. 

108. 159 
224,566 
146, 470 

718, 052 
132,187 

7M.SW 
3.0M.5C 
1,7».417 

38. 564, 136 
139. 614 

30.462,218 

164,851 

44,707,918 

1. 192, 769 

18.  m» 

49, 648. 483 
195, 712 

41.  :*»,!« 

2.88l)>: 

89,227,140 

77,378,895 

68,2*.?^ 

$929,925  I      $1,045,389  $1,317  M 


PETROLEUM. 

Tablb  LXT. — Importation  of  refined  petroleum  into  Belgium, 
[Qnantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


England 

United  States.. 
Ketherlands.... 

Russia 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1891. 


130,508 

74,881.119 

3,521,807 

28,244,821 

22,662 


1892. 


43,235 
97,769,750  ! 
3,437  I 
43,108,068  I 

17, 757 


1893. 


:?7.ft* 

109, 355.  »* 
2,7«».2» 

82,8»»" 
65. 4M 


106, 800. 917  I     140, 942. 247         1 45. 13g  6H 


$3,504,188 


$8,606,260  $8.921.t^ 


TIMBER. 

Table  LXII. — Importation  of  oak  and  walnut  timber  (not  sawed)  into  Belgium. 

[Quantities  in  steres  of  1.308  cubic  yards  each.] 


Country. 


Germany 

Vnited  States .. 

France 

Ketherlands 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1881. 


22,173 


$641,906 


1892. 


1883. 


4,858  : 
4.054 
14.608, 
1,189  ' 
6,855 


e.3(» 

2.ti» 
12.141 

»i: 

6.751 


31.414 


21.017 


$848,806 


$757,l» 


I 
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TIMBER— Continaed. 

Tabus  LXIII. — Impartatkm  of  hewn  oak  and  vdlnut  timber  into  Belgium, 

[Qoantltiea  in  aterea  of  1.308  onbio  yards  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Gomumy 

159 
131 
483 
095 
349 

126 

1,391 

145 

TJnrtfd  Statea 

274 
370 

77 

298 

TnaMV) ..m 

436 

Other  ooantcieB... ..•>...•...• 

163 

ToUl 

1,787 

856 

2,433 

Total  Tahie  .--- 

158.631 

f 26, 433 

^75, 131 

LtXIV. — Importation  of  oak  and  walnut  timber  (sawed)  into  Belgium. 
[Quantitiea  in  aterea  of  1.308  cubic  yarda  each.] 


Country. 


GemuuiT 

Xaglana 

Anatriji 

United  Stotes.. 

Fmee 

'Ketherlanda 

SiHsia 

Other  coontries 

Total 

Total  value 


1881. 


25,459 

1,409 

2,572 

373 

20,500 
1,193 
4,693 
1,730 


57,929 


$2, 180. 158 


1892. 


16,906 

1,952 

8,832 

720 

18,658 

705 

4,447 

1,109 


43,329 


$1,547,062 


1893. 


25,308 


4,113 

2,416 
10,163 

8,703 
13,804 

2,706 


62,267 


$2,223,243 


UCY. — Importation  of  other  timbm"  {not  sawed)  into  Belgium. 
[Quantitiea  in  atexea  of  1.808  onbio  yaida  each.] 


Country. 


GermaDy 

Cnited  Statea 

Fraoce 

Nrthedaoda 

Koaaia 

Sweden  and  ll^orway 
Other  coontries 

Total 

Total  valae 


1891. 


5,504 

4,501 

13, 013 

18,941 

17,661 

6,610 

1,504 


66,824 


$709,337 


1892. 


6,829 

5,018 

14, 362 

14,  792 

25,150 

5,834 

1,291 


73,276 


$735, 308 


LXYL — Importation  of  other  timber  (sawed)  into  Belgium. 
[Quantities  in  aterea  of  1.308  cubic  yarda  each.] 


Country. 


G^nnany 

Soglaad. 

tmtod  Statea 

Fnuiee 

Setherhuida 

Boaaia 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Other  countiriea 

Total 

loial  value 


1891. 


1892. 


6,302 

2,137 

17,986 

5,572 

17,557 

110, 862 

336,240 

1,342 


497,478 


18,161,127 


8,824 

2.492 

20,284 

3,517 

14. 151 

136, 019 

342,025 

1»287 


1893. 


8.838 

3,496 

13,004 

10,269 

22,502 

5,189 

2,152 


65,540 


$657,759 


1893. 


3.190 
1,504 

25,850 
2,764 

11,654 

13®'  SI 
1,»97 
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GENBBAIi  STATE  OF  OUB  TRADE. 

The  information  herein  given  is  lacking  in  many  details.  These  gaps 
I  should  have  liked  to  fill  up.  Indeed,  the  delay  in  making  this  report 
is  largely  attributable  to  waiting  for  replies  which  have  never  come  to 
hand.  However,  after  reading  the  copy  a  second  time  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  probably  conveys  a  summary  idea  of  the  state  of  demand  and 
supply  in  this  vicinity  for  the  products  herein  mentioned.  The  chief 
items  of  our  export  trade  to  Belgium  at  present,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
cereals  and  filour,  meats,  fats,  cotton,  kerosene,  and  tobacco.  Probably 
the  articles  in  which  we  might  more  advantageously  increase  our  sales 
are  hams,  wines,  and  fruits.  All  the  other  articles  we  could  possibly 
introduce,  but  only  against  strong  competition,  or  perhaps  even  in  some 
instances  where  there  was  not  any  competition  we  should  be  obliged  to 
create  a  demand,  as,  for  example,  for  oatmeal,  corn  meal,  and  the  various 
compound  cooking  fats. 

The  result  of  my  investigation  is  not  in  general  very  satistlEM^tory.  It 
appears  that  our  trade  with  Belgium  is  decreasiug  not  only  in  the  total 
but  in  almost  all  the  classes  of  products  mentioned  in  this  report.  One 
meager  consolation  exists — that  many  of  our  goods  come  to  this  coun- 
try via  England  in  the  statistics  credited  to  the  trade  of  that  country. 
Even  this  fact  is  disastrous  to  us,  as  we  lose  the  credit  for  all  these 
supplies  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  rivals,  who  fix  such  prices  as  they 
please.  In  order  to  insure  a  steady  trade  we  must  do  it  direct  aud  be 
independent  of  middlemen ;  only  in  this  manner  can  we  establish  the 
reputation  of  our  products  and  cause  a  demand  for  them  by  showing 
them  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  any  other  country  and  generally  less 
in  price. 

HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  AMERIOAN  GOODS. 

The  most  serious  question  arises  when  we  reach  the  discussion  of  a 
mode  of  procedure.  How  can  a  demand  for  American  products  be 
created  in  a  foreign  country?  Or,  indeed,  without  even  presupposing 
the  existence  of  a  demand,  how  can  our  goods  be  sold  abroad  ?  In  some 
countries  more  nearly  related  to  us  by  habit  and  tradition  this  problem 
is  more  easily  solved.  Some  people  are  not  afraid  of  novelties,  while 
the  thought  of  a  change  is  repugnant  to*  others.  We  must  first  dis- 
abuse our  minds  of  any  predisposition  which  we  may  entertain  that  oar 
productions  are  wanted  and  are  necessary  to  human  existence.  Then 
we  must  ascertain  the  point  of  view  of  our  proposed  purchaser.  ^Ve 
must  not  think,  much  less  call,  a  man  deficient  in  knowledge  because 
he  has  never  tasted  oatmeal  or  corn  meal  and  has  not  any  word  in  hi» 
own  language  to  express  the  idea.  We  must  ask  ourselves  rather  how 
we  should  like  to  eat  snails  every  morning  for  breakfast,  or  whether  we 
should  have  any  adequate  idea  of  what  ^^  bouilleabaisse  "  was  had  we 
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never  heard  the  oame.  We  must  also  remember  that  to  the  people  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago  seems  as 
great  as  from  New  York  to  London  is  to  us.  Then  we,  too,  when  we 
pureliase  abroad;  have  great  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  our  enter- 
prise. These  i)eople  also  have  naturally  the  right  to  doubt  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Americans  with  whom  they  deal.  And,  alas,  too  often  for 
the  fair  name  of  our  countrymen^  the  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
are  prone  to  deviate  from  the  course  of  strict  honesty  and  truth.  Very 
frec|uently  when  a  European  is  cheated  at  such  long  range  he  never 
risks  a  second  chance;  hence  one  less  customer  for  our  exports. 

But  suppose  all  such  scruples  vanish  and  we  have  a  Belgian  who 
wishes  to  deal  in  our  goods.  If  we  expect  to  make  a  customer  of  him 
we  must  handle  him  very  gently.  We  must  be  ready  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  accept  the  terms  prevailing  in  this  country.  If  we  do  not  he 
becomes  suspicious  and  finally  refuses  to  trade  at  all.  For  instance, 
exce]>t  for  some  well-known  articles,  an  absolute  sale  for  cash  is  almost 
ini])os8ible.  We  must  be  ready  to  give  long  terms  of  payment,  or 
rather  to  establish  the  prospective  purchaser  as.  our  agent.  Many 
American  houses  are  not  ready  to  do  business  on  these  terms,  but  until 
they  are  they  should  never  seek  trade  in  Belgium.  The  Belgian  is  as 
firm  as  a  rock  in  his  methods  of  trade,  and  is  not  any  more  easily  moved. 

AMERICANS  FOR  AGENTS. 

The  establishment  of  an  American  as  agent  would  be  the  most  satis- 
fiEMstory  method  to  obtain  trade.  Such  an  agent,  however,  would  be 
obliged  to  have  the  authority  of  his  American  employers  to  negotiate 
and  close  all  bargains,  and  should  have  stock  sufficient  to  fill  all  small 
orders  at  once.  He  should  also  be  disposed  to  give  ample  facility  for 
the  correction  of  all  errors  which  might  arise. 

Such  an  agent  should  not  be  confined  to  any  one  branch,  but  should 
rather  represent  several  lines  of  goods  which  do  not  in  any  way  compete 
with  each  other.  The  expense,  too,  would  thus  be  lightened  to  his  em- 
ployers. For  instance,  suppose  a  syndicate  formed  of  eight  persons, 
dealing  in  oatmeal,  flour,  canned  meats,  hams,  cotton,  tobacco,  fruits, 
and  liquors,  should  send  to  Ghent  an  agent  to  represent  them.  He  might 
be  paid  a  salary  (to  include  all  his  expenses)  of  $2,400  per  annum,  which 
would  be  $300  per  firm,  and  a  small  percentage  on  sales.  If  he  should 
come  here  and  open  a  store  in  the  principal  business  street  and  advertise 
his  articles  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public,  there  is  not  any 
doubt  that  by  honest  dealing  he  could  create  a  demand  for  American 
goods.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  he  could  .then  establish  native 
merchants  in  these  respective  lines  and  remove  to  commence  again  in 
some  other  city. 

This  idea  is  submitted  for  such  consideration  as  it  may  be  worth. 
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VAIiUES  OF  FOREiaN  COINS. 

The  foUowinp^  tablt;  is  an  estimate  of  the  values  of  the  Btandard  coins  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations,  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  August  28,  1894,  sectiou  25,  and  contained  in  Department  Circular  No.  51  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  issued  April  1,  1896,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  to  be  the  values  of  such  coins  in  terms  of  the  money  of 
account  of  the  United  States,  to  be  followed  in  estimating  the  value  of  all  foreign 
merchandise  exported  to  the  United  States  on  or  after  April  1, 1896,  expressed  in  any 
of  sue',  metallic  currencies: 


Country. 


Standard. 


Argentina 

Austria-Hnugary. 


Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold 


Belgium Gold  and 

silvor. 
BraaU Gold.... 


British  PoBReeaions 
N.  A.  (except  New- 
foundland). 

Central  American 
Status. 

Chile 


China. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold  and 
silver 


Silver. 


Cnba Gold  and 

silver. 
Denmark Gold. 

ijigypt 


GoUl. 


France Gold  and 

silver. 

German  Empire Gold 

Great  Britain Gold 


Greece Gold  and 

silver. 
India Silver 


Italy... 
Japan  . 
Mexico 


Gold  and 

Kilver. 


Peso $0.96,5 


Crown 


Franc  . 
Hilreis 
Dollar. 


Peso . . 
Peso... 


'  Shanghai . 
Uaikwan 
Tael  i  (customs). 
Tien  tain.. 

^Chefoo 

Peso.. 

Crown 

Pound  (100  pias- 
ters). 

Franc  .^ 


Mark 

Pound  sterling  . . 


Drachma 
Rupee . . . 
Lira 


Gold  and/   ^^„        <  Gok 
HJUer.*     V  *^*^°--{Silv. 


Silver •  Dollar! 

Florin . 


^Gold... 
er  . 


.20,3 


.19,3 
.54,0 
1.00 

.49,3 
.91.2 


.72,9 
.81.2 

.77.3 
.  76,  3 
.92,6 


Coins. 


Gold :  argentine  ($4.82.4)  and  ^  argen- 
tine.   Silver:  peso  and  divisSoDs. 

Gold:    former   system — 4   florins 

,    ($1.92.9),  8  tlofinx   ($3.85,8).    dncaC 
($2.28,7),  and  4 ducats ($9.14.9).     SU 
ver :  1  and  2  tlorius.     Gold :   prtM*- 
ont  system— 20  crowns  ($4.05,2).  10 
crowns  ($2.02,6). 

Gold:   10  and  20  francs.     Silver >  5 
franc4). 

Gold:  5, 10, and 20 milrei.t.    Silver:  |, 
I,  and  2  milreis. 


Silver:  peso  and  divisions. 

Gold:  escudo  ($1.82.4).  douUIooa 
($4.56,1),  and  condor  ($9.12,3).  Sil- 
ver; peso  and  divisions. 


Silv-er: 


Netherlands Gold  and 

silver. 
Norwav Gold 


Gold:  doubloon   ($5.01,7). 

peso. 

.  26, 8     Gold  :  10  and  20  crowns. 
4.94.3     Gold:  pound  (lOO  piasters),  5,  10.  30. 

and  50  piasters.    Silver:  1,  2»  5,  la, 

and  20  )>ittster.s. 
.  19, 3     Gold :  5,  10, 2(1. 50,  and  100  fi-ancs,    Sil 

ver:  5  francs. 
.  23, 8     Gold :  5,  10.  tind  20  marks. 
4.86,0^   Gold:  sovereign  (pound  sterling) and 

4  sovereign. 
.  19, 3     Gold :  5,  10,  20.  50,  and  100  dracfamtti. 

Silver:  5  drachmas. 
.23,4     Gold:  roehur  ($7.10,5).    Silver:  rupee 

and  dixisiuns. 
.19,3     Gold:  5, 10, 20, 50, and  100 lire.    Silver: 

I      5  lire. 
.  99, 7     Gold :  1,  2.  5, 10,  and  20  j-en. 
.53.2     Silver:  yen. 
.  53,  G     Gold :  dollar  ($0.98,3),  2i.  5. 10,  and  2D 

dollars.      Silver:   dollar   (or  pcsao) 


Portugal Gold... 

Russia '  Silver^ 


Spain Gold  and 

I      silver, 

Sweden Gold 

Switzerland !  Gold  and 

i      silver. 


Crown. 
Jklilreis 

Ruble. 

Peseta 


Gold.. 

r'er  . 


(Gold 
(  Silv* 


Turkey 


Gold. 


Crowli . 
Franc. 

Piaster 


.40,2 

.26,8 
1.08 
.77,2 

.39,5 
.19,3 

.26,8 
.19,3 

.04,4 


and  divisions. 

Gold:  lODorius.  Silver:  |.  1.  and  24 
Horins. 

Gold :  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold:  1.  2.  5,  and  10  milreis. 

Gold:  imperial  ($7.71.8t  and  f  impe- 
rial ($3.86).: 

Silver:  J,  (,  and  I  ruble. 

Gold:  25  pesetas.    Silver:  5  pesetas. 

Gold:  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold :  5. 10, 20. 50,  and  100  francs.    Sil- 

ver*  5  francs. 
Gold :'  25, 50, 100, 250,  and  500  piasters. 


*  Gold  the  nominal  standard.  Silver  practically  the  standard,  f  Silver  the  nominal  standard.  Paper 
the  actual  currency,  the  depreciation  of  which  is  measured  by  the  gold  standard.  ;  Coined  auace 
January  1, 1886.    Old  hall  imperial =$3.98.6. 
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The  publications  heretofore  issued  by  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets 
are  as  follows : 
Bulletin  No.  1. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Bulletin  No.  2. — The  German  Empire. 
Bulletin  No.  3. — France. 

Bulletin  No.  4. — Canada. 

I 

Bulletin  No.  6. — Netherlands. 

Bulletin  No.  6. — Belgium. 

Circular  No,  1. — Peaches  and  Other  Fruits  in  England. 

Circular  No.  2. — American  Dried  Apples  in  the  German  Empire. 

Circular  No,  3. — Imports  and  Exports  for  1893  and  1894. 

Circular  No.  4. — An  Example  for  American  Farmers  and  Dairymen. 

Circular  No.  5. — Treaty  of  China  and  Japan. 

Circular  No.  6.— Imports  and  Exports,  1893,  1894,  and  1895. 

Circular  No.  7. — Extension  of  Markets  for  American  Feed  Stuffs. 

Circular  No.  8. — ^The  Manchester  District  of  England  as  a  Market 

for  American  Products. 
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PRODUCTS. 


NORWAY. 

The  statistical  iD  formation  printed  in  this  bulletin  has  been  compiled 
almost  exclusively  from  official  publications  of  the  IS'orwegian  Govern- 
ment Three  important  works,  issued  yearly  by  the  national  bureau  of 
statistics,  viz,  Tabeller  vedkommende  Norges  Handel  (Statistics  of 
Norwegian  Commerce),  Statistisk  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  IS'orge  (Sta- 
tistical Yearbook  of  Norway),  and  Meddelelser  fra  Det  statistiske  Gen- 
tralbnreau  (Journal  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics),  have 
contributed  a  major  portion  of  the  material  presented,  though  several 
special  reports  of  the  bureau,  chief  among  them  being  Norges  Jord- 
bmg  og  Ffedrift  i  Femaarsperioden  1886-1890  (Statistics  of  Agriculture 
and  Live  Stock  for  the  Quinquennial  Period  1886-1890),  have  also  been 
drawn  upon*  For  such  data  as  have  been  been  given  on  authority  other 
than  the  official  publications  referred  to  above,  care  has  been  taken  in 
every  case  to  mention  the  source.  In  quoting  statistics  of  value  the 
monetary  denominations  of  Norway  have  been  converted  into  their 
equivalents  in  United  States  currency,  the  Norwegian  krone  being  rated 
at  $0,268  in  our  money.  In  the  case  of  weights  and  measures,  however, 
the  denominations  of  the  metric  system, '  which  is  now  in  general  use 
in  Norway,  have  for  the  most  part  been  retained. 

POSITION  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

Norway,  the  western  division  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  extends 
from  570  59'  to  71°  11'  north  latitude,  and  from  4^  59'  to  31^  IV  east 
longitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sweden,  on  the  northeast  by 
finssian  Lapland,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  Its  shores  are 
washed  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west, 
the  North  Sea  on  the  southwest,  and  the  Skager  Back  on  the  south. 
The  total  length  of  Norway  from  southwest  to  northeast  is  about  1,100 

'The  varioas  denomiuationB  of  the  mo  trie  system,  with  their  equivalents  in  the 
veif^hts  and  measures  connnonly  used  in  the  United  States,  are  printed  on  the  fourth 
page  of  the  cover  of  this  buUetin. 
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miles,  while  its  greatest  breadth  is  oitly  abont  275  miles.  The  sontb- 
em  portion  of  the  country  is  the  widest.  Toward  the  north  it  is  very 
much  narrower,  measuring  not  more  than  20  miles  across  at  some 


Norway  and 
^  Sweden 


IKiints.    The  coast  line,  not  including  the  fjords,  bays  and  isUnds,  ii 
about  3,(KM)  miles  in  length;  with  (jords  and  bays  inclnded,  it  n 
fnlly  10,000  miles. 


NORWAY — PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  coast  of  Norway  consists  for  the  most  part  of  bold,  precipitous 
clifiTs,  and  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  countless  islands  by  which  it 
is  lined,  but  also  for  the  numerous  bays  and  fjords  which  indent  it, 
formhig  in  many  cases  excellent  harbors.  The  fjords  are  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  country.  Th(»y  are  long,  narrow 
arms  of  the  sea,  filling  the  deep  excavations  made  by  glacial  ice.  The 
Sogne  and  Hardanger  are  the  two  most  famous,  both  for  size  and  for 
natural  scenery.  The  thirty  larger  fjords  average  in  length  about  60 
miles.  Along  the  entire  coast,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  stretches, 
extends  a  belt  of  rocky  islands,  called  the  Skjaergaard,  forming  an  efiect- 
ive  barrier  against  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Between  these  islands 
and  the  mainland  there  is  a  deep  and  sheltered  channel  where  coast- 
wise navigation  is  comparatively  safe. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  rugged,  particularly  in  the  western  and 
northern  portions,  which  are  very  mountainous.  There  are  no  mountain 
chains,  properly  speaking,  but  rather  a  series  of  high  plateaus  or  table- 
lands, called  fjelds,  from  which  mountain  peaks  arise  with  great  irregu- 
larity* These  fjelds  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country  and  are 
intersected  by  wide  fissures,  forming  valleys,  lakes  and  fjords.  The 
Jotun  Fjelde  (Giant  Mountains),  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  Kingdom,  are  the  loftiest  in  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps.  Their  highest  peak,  Galdhopiggen,  has  an  altitude  of  over 
8,400  feet,  and  there  are  several  others  nearly  as  high.  These  lofty 
mountain  peaks  rise  far  above  the  snow  line,  and  about  them  are  the 
immense  snow  fields  and  glaciers  which  are  such  a  feature  of  Norwe- 
gian scenery. 

Norway  has  no  very  important  rivers,  but  there  are  a  large  number 
of  minor  streams.  Most  of  these  are  on  the  western  slope,  flowing 
directly  to  the  coast  or  the  numerous  fjords  which  penetrate  it.  On 
the  eastern  slope  the  streams  do  little  more  than  begin  their  course  in 
Norway.  The  rivers  of  most  importance  are  those  which  flow  to  the 
southern  coast,  discharging  their  waters  into  the  Skager  Eack.  Of 
these,  the  chief  are  the  Glommen,  which  is  about  4(K)  miles  long,  and 
its  affluent,  the  Lougen.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  northern  division 
of  the  country  are  the  Tana,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Norway  and  Finland  and  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Namscn, 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic.  None  of  these  rivers,  owing  to  numerous 
falls  and  rapids,  are  to  any  extent  navigable.  There  are  many  lakes 
in  the  country,  but  they  are  generally  small,  most  of  them  being  in 
reality  expansions  of  river  beds.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  is  the 
Mjosen,  which  is  over  50  miles  in  length  and  has  a  surface  area  of  about 
200  square  miles. 
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CLIMATE. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  Forway  lies  between  the  same  degreee 
of  latitude  as  Greenland,  its  climate,  is  of  a  far  more  temperate  char- 
acter. Norway  has  a  milder  climate,  in  fact,  than  any  other  coantry 
in  the  same  latitude.  This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  warm  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  skirt  its  shores.  Along  the  coast  the  sum- 
mers are  warm  and  the  wjnters  mild,  while  those  parts  of  the  coantry 
which  are  removed  from  the  tempering  influence  of  the  sea  have  a  cold 
winter  and  a  rather  hot  summer.  Only  the  inland  extremities  of  the 
fjords  ever  free^se.  Barley  ripens  as  far  north  as  70°  north  latitude^  rye 
is  successfully  cultivated  up  to  69°,  and  oats  up  to  68°,  but  wheat  not 
beyond  64^,  and  then  only  in  the  most  favorable  seasons.  Potatoes  are 
grown  with  success  even  in  the  most  northerly  regions.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  country  and  the 
coast  region  is  44°  F.  At  North  Gape  it  is  35^,  but  in  most  parts  of 
the  interior  it  is  below  32^,  as  at  Karasjok  (Finmark),  where  it  is  26^. 
The  rainfall  is  greatest  on  the  western  coast,  where  it  is  77  inches.  On 
the  southwest  coast  it  is  40  inches,  and  in  the  Lofoten  Islands  45  inches, 
while  in  the  most  northerly  and  the  southeastern  parts  it  is  only  12 
inches. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 


For  purposes  of  administration  N'orway  is  divided  into  twenty  dis- 
tricts, called  amts.  The  towns  of  Ghristiania  and  Bergen  each  constitate 
a  separate  district  of  small  extent.    The  twenty  districts,  with  their 


area,  are  as  follows : 


Area  by  amU, 


Amtf). 


Sniaiilenone 

AkerHhns 

Christian  ill 

Hodeinarkeii 

Cliristians 

Jiudkorud 

Jnrlsberg  og  Larvik 

JtnitHborg 

Nnlenes 

LJHtor  og  Mandtil 

Stavangor 


Area  in 

Area  in 

square  kilo- 

square 

moiers. 

miles. 

4,143 

1,600 

5,321 

2,054 

17 

7 

27,508 

10, 621 

25,802 

9.792 

14,097 

5,790 

2,321 

896 

15, 189 

5,864 

9,348 

8,600 

7,264 

2,805 

9,147 

3,532 

Amto. 


Area  in 

square  kik>> 

meters. 


Sondre  Bergonhus. 

Bergen , 

Norare  Bergonhus . 

Romsdal 

Sondre  Trond^tem . 
Nordre  Trondl^em . 

Kordlaud 

Troms5 

Finmarkon , 


Total. 


15,607 
14 
1R.472 
14,900 
18,606 
22.768 
37,509 
26,246 
47,386 


Areaia 
sqnsro 
miks. 


6,028 
S 

7.132 

5.788 

7.184 

8,791 

14.517 

10,184 

18, 2B 


1 


322,304 


124.443 


Of  the  124,442  square  miles  inclnded  in  the  total  area  of  Norway,  89 
arc  in  towns  and  124,353  in  rural  districts. 

The  people  of  Norway,  like  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Icelanders, 
belong  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race.  They  are 
hnrdy,  of  great  endurance,  and  usually  of  large  stature.  According  to 
the  last  census  taken  in  the  Kingdom,  the  domiciled  population  on 
January  1, 1891,  was  2,000,917,  of  which  number  965,911  were  males  and 
1,035,000  females.    The  rural  population  numbered  1,526,788,  and  the 
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nrban  474,129.  The  following  table  shows  the  domiciled  populatioD, 
both  rural  and  urban,  as  returned  by  the  various  censuses,  beginning 
with  that  of  1801 : 

DamieiM  population  of  Norway, 


Date  of  census. 


Febniaiy  1,1801.. 

April  30,  18U 

KoTember  3Tt  1825 
NoTember  29, 1836 
Deeember  81, 1845 
Decembers],  1855 
DeeemberSl,  1885 
December  31, 1875 
Jaavaiyl,  1801... 


Kural  pop- 

Urban  pop- 

nlation. 

ulation. 

780,460 

03,560 

701, 741 

04,633 

032,210 

110,000 

1, 060, 282 

134,545 

1,164,745 

163,726 

1,286,782 

203,265 

1,435,464 

266,202 

1,481,026 

332,308 

1,526,788 

474, 128 

1 

Total. 


883,038 
886,374 
1,051,318 
1,104,827 
1. 328, 471 
1,400,047 
1,701,756 
1,813,424 
2.000,017 


Of  the  total  population  returned  January  1, 1891, 1,940,726  were  bom 
in  ]Srorway,  38,017  in  Sweden,  2,475  in  Denmark,  2,061  in  Finland,  1,738 
in  Germany,  1,094  in  the  United  States,  and  655  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.    There  were  20,786  Lapps  in  the  Kingdom,  and  0,378  Finns. 

The  i>opulation  of  the  various  amts  on  January  1, 1891,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

J>omiciled  population  by  amts. 


Amts. 


Akerahns 

Chriatiaiila 

Hedemarken 

Christlaoa 

Boakemd 

JarlslMrg  og  Larvik. 

Brataberg 

Kedeaea 

Liater  ogHandal 

StaTanser 

Sondre  Bergenhaa . . 
Bersen  ............. 

Nerare  Bergen  bus . . 

Somadal 

SSodre  Trondlxjem. . 
Kordre  Trondlgem . . 

V  ordland 

Trama5 

rimnarken  ......... 


The  Kingdom. 


Rural  pop- 
ulation. 


85,787 
05, 780 


113,648 
104,828 
76,883 
67,281 
60,628 
66,877 
58,005 
80,104 
128, 213 


86,883 
107,300 
08,752 
76,601 
127,038 
50,125 
23,015 


Urban  pop- 
ulation. 


34,623 

3,322 

151,230 

5,480 

8,248 

27,886 

33,676 

22,406 

14,106 

10, 833 

36,814 


53,684 

660 

20,416 

25.065 

4.635 

4,812 

6,000 

0,155 


1,526,788 


474, 128 


Popula- 

Total. 

tion  per 

Bquare 

■ 

mile. 

120,360 

75 

00.111 

48 

151,230 

21.606 

110, 120 

11 

108,076 

11 

104,768 

18 

100,057 

113 

02,034 

16 

81,043 

22 

78,738 

28 

117,008 

33 

128,  213 

21 

53.684 

.0,737 

87,552 

12 

127.806 

22 

123, 817 

17 

81,236 

0 

131,850 

0 

65,125 

6 

20,170 

2 

24  000,017 

16 

According  to  the  census  of  January  1, 1891,  there  were  ten  towns  in 
N'orway  having  a  XK)pulation  of  above  10,000,  as  follows: 


Cbristiania 151,239 

Bergen 53,684 

Trondhjem 29, 162 

Stavanger 23,899 

Draminen 20,687 


Christiansand 12,813 

Fredrikatad 12,451 

Larvik 11,261 

Fredrikshald 11,217 

ChristiftaBnnd 10,381 


EMIGBATION. 


America  is  the  almost  exclusive  destination  of  Norwegian  emigra- 
tion. Of  the  140,775  x>eople  emigrating  from  Norway  during  the  ten 
years  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  148,979,  or  more  than  99  per  cent,  came 
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to  the  United  States.  The  average  number  of  emigrants  per  ananin 
for  the  ten-year  period  beginning  with  1885  was  about  15,000,  but  dur- 
ing the  year  1894,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the 
emigration  was  unusually  small,  amounting  to  only  5,642.  The  coarse 
of  Norwegian  emigration  for  ten  years  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  sub- 
joined table: 

Emigration  from  Norway  during  the  ten  years  1885  to  1894,  inelwrive. 


Yoars. 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

18i)0 

185J1 

1892 

1893 

1804 

TotAl  for  ten  yeara 


Place  of  destinatioii. 


United 
States. 


Canada. 


I    Other 
countries. 


13,970 
15,116 
20,706 
21,348 
12,597 
10,888 
13,249 
16,814 
18,690 
5,591 


2 

9 

7 

35 

21 

U 

79 

25 

10 

20 

51 

42 

79 

13 

223 
75 
22 


12 
13 
29 


148, 979 


578 


218 


Total. 


13,! 
15,158 
20.741 
21,498 
12.  MS 
10,  Ml 
13,341 
17, 049 
18,778 
5,612 


148,775 


OCCUPATIONS. 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  January  1,  1891,  33  per  cent  of 
the  actual  population  of  Korway  were  engaged  in  agricultunil  and 
horticultural  pursuits,  17  per  cent  in  manufacturing  (including  mining 
and  metal  working),  10  per  cent  in  commerce  and  transportation,  and 
G  per  cent  in  the  fisheries.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
people,  botii  male  and  female,  accredited  to  the  several  occupations 
of  the  census  classification : 

Actual  population  January  1,  1891 ,  by  ocoupationa. 


Occapations. 


Admin iHlrativo  and  prnfeBsional 

A j^riciiltnre,  hort  ifiillurc,  oto 

FiHheriea 

MineH,  motal  workH.  and  other  manufactures. 

Comniorco  :in«l  transportation 

I)ome8tic  work 

Living  on  private  fortunes,  annuitants,  etc  .. 
Dependent  upon  charity,  public  or  private... 
Occupations  not  stated 


Male. 


35,627 

408,365 

89,402 

212,560 

131.360 

13, 478 

30,563 

20,700 

0,233 


Female. 

Total. 

23.255 

58,8SS 

247,551 

655,916 

33.090 

122,501 

134,999 

347.559 

71.926 

203,296 

458,042 

471.539 

35,064 

66.2:!7 

24,987 

45,6K7 

7,861 

17,096 

Total 951.290 


1,037,384  ,   1,988,674 


GOVERNMENT. 

According  to  its  constitution,  Norway  is  a  limited  hereditary  mon- 
archy, united  with  Sweden  as  a  frtee  and  independent  Kingdom.  The 
two  countries  have  a  King  and  a  foreign  diplomatic  service  in  common, 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  regarded  as  independent  of  each 
Hher,  each  having  its  own  parliament,  ministry,  army,  etc.    The  exec- 

ve  is  vested  in  the  King,  whose  person  is  inviolable.    Besponsibility 
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for  the  King's  official  acts  rests  with  tbe  coaneil  of  state,  which  con- 
sists of  two  ministers  and  at  least  seven  councQors,  chosen  by  the  King 
from  among  the  citizens.    The  right  of  legislation  and  taxation  is  exer- 
cised by  the  people  through  their  representatives  in  the  Storthing  (par- 
liament), which  meets  animally,  and  is  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  three  years  by  a  college  of  electors  selected  by  the  people.    Any 
citizen  having  the  right  to  vote,  who  is  30  years  of  age  and  has  been 
settled  in  the  country  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  council.    The  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  every  citizen  who 
has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  ha^  been  a  resident  of  the  country  for 
five  yearSy  and  has  certain  property  qualifications.    The  King  has  the 
light  of  a  suspensive  veto,  but  a  bill  passed  by  three  successive  regular 
parliaments  becomes  law  without  the  royal  sanction.    Norway's  form 
of  government,  therefore,  although  nominally  monarchical,  is  practi- 
cally republican. 

FINANCE. 

As  to  the  totiil  wealth  of  Norway  there  are  no  satisfactory  statistics 
available. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  five  years  end- 
ing June  30, 1800,  1891,  1892, 1893,  and  1894  were  as  follows: 

Revenue*  and  expenditures  of  Norway  in  the  fiscal  years  1S90  to  1S94,  inclusive. 


Years  eodiog  June  30— 


1890 
1»1 
1»2 
1893 
1604 


Revenue. 


$13,489,047 
13.  787,  673 
13, 69:{,  552 
14,081,787 
14,371,463 


Expt^nditnn^. 


$12,203,969 
13,130,43:t 
13, 730, 070 
14, 143, 746 
14, 725, 144 


Excess  of 
revemio  (+) 
or    expendi- 
ture (— ). 


-H  $1,285,078 
+        657, 240 

—  36.518 

—  61.959 

—  353, 681 


Tlie  chief  sources  from  which  the  revenue  of  Norway  was  derived  and 
tlie  principal  branches  of  national  expenditure,  in  the  years  ending 
June  30, 1892, 1893,  and  1894,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

Bevenue  of  Norway  in  the  fiscal  years  1802^  ISOSj  and  1894, 


PrinciiMl  sources  of  revenue. 


Cnstonui 

iDcomo  tax 

Excis«  on  spirits 
Excise  on  malt . . 

Stamps 

Snecession  taxes 
Judicial  fees  «  — 

Mines 

Postage 

Telegraphs 

BaSlways 

Other  sources  — 


Total  revenue 

Total  revenue  per  capita. 


1892. 


Years  ending  Juno  30 — 
1893. 


$5, 900,  «i49 


964,163 
603, 134 
144, 172 
143.  395 
274, 817 
218,792 
813, 886 
330, 278 
2. 018,  562 
2, 281. 704 


13, 603. 552 
6.86 


$5, 673,  338 
766,466 
980,098 
560,306 
147, 374 
120,506 
269, 209 
203, 130 
837,680 
362,735 
2,062,490 
2, 108, 456 


14, 081, 787 

7. 02 


1894. 


$5, 633, 860 

707, 299 

1, 065. 509 

594,213 

160,200 

14il,  6i)9 

266,830 

174.210 

881.784 

347, 052 

2,071.078 

2, 319,  060 


14,371.463 
7.13 
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Expeniiturei  of  Norway  in  the  fiteal  year*  1S9S,  1833,  and  1894. 


Y<*™  ending  Jm«3ft_ 

1892. 

,«. 

ia»4. 

Ro  tlb        hold 

»130,OW 

,.iS 

1,  sat.  077 

7»S,734 

800,515 

112.  S6S 

i.wawe 

471,  OM 
181,  QH 

si 

leeiass 

274. 2» 

$i!a.:4i 

1.45«.l«2 
M1.400 

404.418 
1.887, 1B8 

4M.I)U 

as 

l,0«S.gM 

a.  mm 
aii:«i»7 

*M.5M 

I.  578.  473 

Oaer 

"'"iX'.Vr.'!!"."!"!'.'';. 

401.122 

^'im 

"'tSC?"'""""""""';         

..,»,» 

'^•"7^S 

Total  eipendltore  per  onpita 

I.M 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  Norway  and  the  various  items  of 
which  it  was  comprised  in  the  years  ending  Jane  30, 1892, 1SA3,  and 
1894,  are  given  in  the  tabular  statement  following: 

PHblio  debt  of  Norway  in  ikt  fiical  start  1891, 1893,  and  1894. 


Y«r. 

eodi-gJo,. 

»M- 

isn. 

1883. 

I8H. 

In«rr>l.lBbt: 

r.'.-s 

»«5.78fl 
18>,44(l 

*K.T8S 
178,720 

Lnin  for  parcliam  or  Uran 

lUidsOorJ  IUUw«y. 

5  per 

3SS,ZM 

M*,60» 

WI,T« 

EiMmaldebt. 

17. 1*1,  7SB 
2.  (80. 000 

8!il».87g 

LmnotlSMlntaf^rcent 

I.CB)iori8t>4,at31porc«it 

33,2e»,B0fl 

33.U2.0M 

S3,t4S.012 

'^"fi'S 

•^"S-S 

Tlie  viJiie  of  property  and  incomes  assessed  for  taxen  by  the  Norwe- 
gian Govertiment  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 
Value  of  property  and  incotne*  aitttltd  for  taxei. 
FBOFBBTT. 


18B0. 

i8«i.       isas. 

'"^ 

u«. 

Iiitl»Mwiu> 

WSII 

*H9B7t     flag,  TOT 

411,  wg 

. 
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Value  of  properttf  and  inoome9  asseaaedfor  taxes — Continued. 

INCOMES. 

1894. 


In  the  towns 

In  the  mrftl  distxiGts 

The  whole  Kingdom 


1880. 

F 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

$36.20e 
49.614 

$37,551 
50.365 

$40,464 
52, 316 

$42,053 
51,833 

85,910 

87.916 

92,780 

93,886 

$42,371 
51.857 

94.228 


MONKY  AND  CIRCULATION. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  money  and  banks  of  Norway 
is  printed  on  the  authority  of  the  Statesman's  Yearbook  for  1896 : 

On  December  31,  1894^  the  Norwegian  coins  in  circulation  (the  coinage  after  the 
monetary  reform^  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  were: 

Gold  coin 15, 858, 520  kroner  ($4, 250, 083) 

SUver,coin 7, 372, 550  kroner  ($1, 975, 844) 

Bronze  coin 529, 695  kroner  (    $141,958) 

Total 23, 760, 765  kroner  ($6, 367, 885) 

There  exists  no  GoYcmment  paper  money. 

•  •  «  •  •  «  • 

There  are  two  State  banks,  the  Norges  Bank  (Bank  of  Norway)  and  the  Kongeri- 
get  Norges  Hypothekbank. 

The  Norges  Bank  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  considerable  part  is 
owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  the  State 
and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storthing,  except  the  president  of  the  head 
office,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King.  There  is  a  head  office  at  Trondhjem  and  12 
branch  offices.  It  is  the  only  bank  in  Norway  that  is  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes 
for  circulation.  The  balance  sheets  of  the  bank  for  1894  show  the  following  figures: 
Assets  at  the  end  of  the  year:  Bullion,  33,502,387  kroner  ($8,978,640);  outstanding 
capital,  mortgaged  estates,  foreign  bills,  etc.,  40,716,216  kroner  ($10,911,946);  total, 
74,218,603  kroner  ($19,890,586).  Liabilities:  Notes  in  circulation,  47,784,788  kroner 
($12,806,323) ;  the  issue  of  notes  allowed  was  57,502,387  kroner  ($15,410,640) ;  deposits, 
cheques,  unclaimed  dividends,  unsettled  losses,  etc.,  7.205,267  kroner  ($1,931,012),  of 
which  the  deposits  amounted  to  6,697,603  kroner  ($1,794,960) ;  dividends  payable  for 
the  year,  1,302,3JW  kroner  ($349,042) ;  total  56.292,449  ($15,086,377) ;  balance,  17,926,154 
($4,804,209). 

The  Kongerigct  Norges  Hypothekbank  was  ectablished  in  1852  by  the  State  to 
meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  furnished  by 
the  Stote  and  amounted  to  12,500,000  kroner  ($3,350,000)  in  1894.  The  bank  has, 
besides,  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in  1894  to  950,0(X)  kroner  ($254,6(X)).  At  the  end  of 
1894  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  99,984,000  kroner  ($26,795,712).  The  loans 
on  mortgage  amounte<l  to  102,920,646  kroner  ($27,582,733). 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  1894,  36  private  joint-stock  banks  with  a  collective  sub- 
■cribed  capital  of  41,596,310  kroner  ($11,147,811),  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  16,504,395 
kroner  ($4,423,178).  The  reserve  fund  amounted  to  8,045,713  kroner  ($2,156,251).  The 
deposits  and  withdrawals  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  442,734,568  kroner 
($118,652,864)  and  433,607,658  kroner  ($116,206,852),  respectively.  Deposits  at  the  en<l 
of  the  year,  136,3a5,506  kroner  ($36,543,276),  of  which  8,536,548  kroner  ($2,287,795) 
were  deposits  on  demand,  and  127,818,958  kroner  ($34,255,481)  on  other  accounts. 

All  savings  tanks  mu8t  be  chartered  by  royal  permission.  Their  operations  are 
regulated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  law,  and  controlled  by  the  ministry  of 
finance. 
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UNITS  OF  MONEY,  WKIGHT8,  AMD  MKABURBS. 

Under  the  treaty  of  May  27, 1873,  sapplemented  by  that  of  October 
10, 1875,  Norway  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Sweden  and  Denmark 
by  which  the  three  countries  adopted  the  same  monetary  system.  The 
Norwegian  monetary  nnit  is  the  krone.  It  consists  of  100  ore,  and  is 
equivalent  to  $0,268  in  United  States  money.  The  gold  20- kroner  piece, 
weighing  8.9G0572  grains,  900  fine,  contains  8.0645  grams  of  fine  gold. 
The  silver  krone,  weighing  7.5  grams,  800  fine,  contains  6  grams  of  fine 
silver.  Gold  is  the  standard  of  value.  The  Norwegian  national-bank 
notes  for  5,  10,  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000  kroner  are  legal  means  of  pay- 
ment, and  the  bank  is  bound  to  exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  made  obligatory  in 
Norway  on  July  1,  1882.  The  principal  denominations  of  the  metric 
system  and  their  equivalents  in  United  States  weights  and  measures 
are  printed  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  cover  of  this  bulletin. 

AGRICULTURE. 


The  products  of  Norwegian  agriculture  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  population,  and  food  stuffs  have  to  be  imported  in 
considerable  quantities  from  other  countries.  From  the  census  returns 
of  1805  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  area  under  all  kinds  of  crops, 
including  fallow  and  grass  lands,  was  about  1,131,600  liectares  (2,796,200 
acres).  The  lands  under  actual  cultivation  have  been  estimated  to 
comprise  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  The  number 
of  farms  returned  January  1,  1891,  was  146,355. 

Potatoes  are  the  leading  crop  in  point  of  value.  Of  the  cereals  raised, 
oats  and  barley  are  the  most  important.  Rye  and  wheat  are  grown  in 
smaller  quantities.  Beans  and  peas  are  the  only  other  crop  of  impor- 
tance, though  flax  and  hemp,  and  in  the  southern  i)ortions  of  theconntry, 
tobacco,  are  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Crop  statistics  are  available 
for  the  census  years  only,  the  latest  being  for  the  year  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  sown  to  each  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1855, 1865, 1875,  and  1890: 

Area  sown  to  the  principal  crops  in  ISSSy  I8GS,  1876,  and  1890, 


Crops.  — - 


Wheat 

Kye 

Barley 

Moulin* 

Gate 

BeaoH  and  poae 
rotatoM 


1855. 

1865. 

Hoctarcfl. 

Acres. 

7,166 

20,766 

121, 573 

59,551 

234,004 

9,637 

Hectares. 

Acres. 

2,900 

8,400 

49,200 

24,100 

94.700 

3,900 

4,950 
12,250 
49,900 
19,100 
91,300 

3,950 
31.700 

12,231 

30,270 
123,303 

47, 196 

225,602 

9,760 

78.331 

18^ 

/O.                    1 

Hectares. 

Acres. 

4,536 

11,208 

14,837 

36.662 

55,807 

138,121 

20,670 

51.076 

90,628 

223,942 

4,647 

11,488 

34.879 

86,186 

1890. 


4,386 
13,759 
51.780 
14,195 
97.839 

3.646 
39,122 


10.838 

33.  MS 
127,  »I8 

35.076 
241.71 
«. 

96,070 


*  A  mixture  of  barley  and  oats. 
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The  amoaut  of  seed  sown  to  each  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  years 
1855,  1805, 1875,  and  1890  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Quantity  of  seed  sown  for  the  principal  crops  in  1855  j  18G5,  1875,  and  1890. 


Crops. 


1855. 


Wheat 

Bye 

Barley 

MesUii* 

Oato 

Beans  and  peas 


Hecto- 
liters. 


7,828 
22,486 
174. 134 
106,000 
502,510 
18,952 
889,324 


1865. 


Bushels. 


22,214 

63.809 

494,140 

302,499 

1,425,973 

39,582 

2,523,635 


Hecto- 
liters. 


Bushels. 


12, 705 

23,900 
176,770 

91,634 
496,226 

12,471 
1,081,574 


36,053 

67,821 

501,620 

260,030 

1,408,141 

35,389 

3, 069, 183 


1875. 


Hecto- 
liters. 


12,526 

29,227 
189.630 

91, 770 
475,638 

14,014 
1. 126, 166 


Bushels. 


1890. 


35,545 

82,937 

538, 113 

260, 416 

1, 349, 718 

39,768 

3,195,721 


Heoto- 
liters. 


Bushels. 


12,425 

27,345 
168,596 

60,963 
483, 752 

11,131 
1, 158, 923 


35,258 

77, 597 

478,425 

172,995 

1, 372,  743 

31,586 

3, 288, 676 


*  A  mixture  of  barley  and  oats. 

The  table  following  shows  the  amount  of  yield  of  each  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1855, 18G5,  and  1875,  and  the  average  yield  per  annum  for  the 
quinquennial  period  1886  to  1890,  inclusive: 

Produciiim  of  the  principal  crops  in  1855,  1865,  and  1875,  and  average  annual  production 

for  the  period  1886  to  1890,  inclusive. 


1855. 

1865. 

1875. 

Average  1886-1890. 

Crops. 

H0Ct4>' 

liters. 

Bushels. 

Hecto- 
liters. 

Bushels. 

Hecto- 
liters. 

BushelH. 

S; ;  Bn.l.oU. 

Wheat 

74,200 

249.300 

1,276,400 

742,900 

2,957,900 

85.100 

6,904,172 

210, 557 

707, 439 

3,622.010 

2.108,127 

8, 393. 633 

241,488 

19,591.960 

98,800 

237,000 

1,242,800 

6.33, 600 

2, 867, 80O 

67,900 

7. 55*.  532 

280,365 

672,535 

.3.526,604 

1,797,967 

8. 137. 956 

192.680 

21,437,495 

100,rJ36        284,723 
369,399     1.048.244 

92, 985        263, 864 

Rve 

333,936        947,610 

Bartev 

MenUn* 

OsU 

Beans  and  pees. 
Potatoea 

1,558,257 

698, 540 

3, 234,  928 

84,051 

8, 200, 042 

4,421,860 

1.982,247 

9, 179, 755 

2:J8.  512 

23  269, 259 

1, 488,  276     4, 223,  281 

507.926     1,441,342 

3, 458, 876     9,  815, 252 

80,354  ;      228,021 

8,441,403  23,954,169 

1 

*  A  mixture  of  barley  and  oats. 

The  estimated  values  of  *tbe  principal  crops  as  returned  for  tlie  years 
1855^  1865,  and  1875,  and  the  average  value  per  annum  for  tbe  quin- 
quennial period  1886  to  1890,  inclusive,  are  given  below: 

Value  of  Ike  principal  craps  in  1855, 1865,  and  1875,  and  average  annual  value  for  the 

period  1886  to  1890,  inclusive. 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barlej 

MesJin* 

ObU 

Beans  and  peas 
PotaUMS 


1855. 


$324,816 
846,076 
3, 012, 532 
1,672,320 
5.303.720 
352,688 
6, 137, 200 


1865. 


$432, 016 
804.000 
3. 809. 888 
1,426,296 
5, 142, 384 
281, 132 
6,700,000 


1875. 


$433, 142 
1,144,548 
4. 688, 472 
1, 573, 214 
5, 336, 470 
302,197 
7,003,430 


Average 
1880-1890. 


$254, 557 
745, 246 

3, 275,  790 
888,398 

4,866,533 
223, 896 

6.648,312 


*A  mixture  of  barley  aud  oats. 
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The  Ibllowing  tables  exhibit  the  amount  of  cerealo  aud  potatoes 
sown  and  harvested  per  capita  of  population  in  the  census  years  1855, 
1865,1875,  and  1890: 


Amount  of  soed  sown  and  jfield  per  capita. 
SSED  sowir. 


Years. 

Total  oereals.  * 

Potatoes. 

Heotolitora. 

Boshels. 

Hectoliters. 

Boshela. 

1855 

0.56 
.48 
.45 
.38 

1.58 
1.86 
1.29 
L08 

0.60 
.64 
.62 
.68 

L8I 

1865 

1.81 

1875 

1.74 

1800 

LM 

YIELD,  t 


1855 

8.61 
3.03 
8.34 
2.98 

10.26 
8.58 
9.47 
8.46 

4.63 
4.44 

4.61 
4.22 

18.15 

1865 

12.81 

1875 

13.08 

1890 

11.87 

*  Inoluding  beans  and  peas. 


t  Without  deducting  seed  sown. 


In  the  Statistisk  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge  for  1895  were  pub- 
lished some  statistics  as  to  the  ofiGicial  prices  ot  rye,  barley,  and  oats  in 
the  five  important  districts  (stifber)  of  Christiania,  Hamar,  Christian- 
sand,  Bergen,  and  Trondhjem  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive.  The 
average  prices  quoted  for  the  hve  districts  named,  with  their  equiva- 
lents in  United  States  currency,  are  given  below : 


Average  prices  of  rye,  barley,  and  oate. 


Rj 

^e. 

Dollars  per 
bushel. 

Barley. 

Oat«. 

Years. 

Kroner  per 
hectoliter. 

Kroner  per 
hectoliter 

Dollars  per 
bnshel. 

Kroner  per 
hectoliter. 

Dollars  per 
biinbel. 

0.547 

1800      

9.14 

9.90 

12.29 

10.05 

8.36 

0.863 
.935 

1.161 
.949 
.790 

8.20 
8.62 
9.54 
a30 
7.07 

0.774 
.814 
.901 
.784 
.668 

5.79 

1891 

5.72 
6.48 
5.94 
5.46 

.540 

1892 

.618 

1893 

.561 

1894 

.518 

UVK  STOCK. 


The  raising  of  live  stock  is  probably  the  most  important  brancli  of 
Norwegian  agriculture.  The  farms  generally  include  a  large  stretch  of 
mountain  pasture  where  the  stock  can  graze  during  the  summer  months. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers,  and  also  horses, 
goats,  and  swine.  The  Norwegian  horses  are  small  in  size,  but  hardy 
and  sure-footed.  The  ponies  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind  and  are 
fre(|uently  exported.  In  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  country 
the  reindeer  is  the  principal  stock.    The  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
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goats,  swine,  and  leindeer  iu  Korway,  as  retarued  by  the  several  cen- 
siifies  from  1835  to  1890,  inclusive,  is  ^ven  in  the  sabjoiued  table: 

Number  of  live  sioek  in  Norway, 


Spedes. 


Honwe 
Cattle 
Sheep. 
Go«U. 


1835. 


118,163 

644.414 

1,028,945 

184, 518 

79,874 

82,225 


1845. 


131,894 

842,668 

1,447,274 

290,960 

88,687 

90,273 


1855. 


154,447 
949,935 
1,506.199 
357,102 
113,320 
116,891 


1866. 


149,167 
953,086 
1,705,394 
290,985 
96,166 
101,768 


1875. 


1890. 


151,003 

1, 016, 617 

1, 686, 306 

322,861 

101, 020 

96,567 


150,898 
1. 000. 499 
1,417,524 
272,458 
121,057 
170, 134 


The  average  value  per  annum  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  species 
of  live  stock  in  Norway  for  the  quinquennial  period  1886-1890  was 
estimated  as  follows : 

Average  annual  value  of  live  stock  in  Norway  for  the  quinquennium  1886-1890, 


Species. 


Cttttle 

Sbeep 

Goatn 

Swine 

Bctudeer. . 

Total 


Kroner. 


Dollars. 


36,465.162 

71,245,432 

17, 380, 665 

2.875,482 

7.602,391 

8.247.221 


138, 816, 358 


9,772,680 

19, 093, 780 

4,658,020 

770,030 
2, 037. 440 

870,250 


37, 202, 780 


Aooording  to  the  Statistisk  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  official  average  prices  for  the  Kingdom  of  certain  kinds  of 
live  stock  per  head  in  the  years  1885  and  1890,  respectively: 

Average  prices  of  live  stock. 


Species. 


Work  bones 

Oxen 

Cows 

BuUocka  and  heifers 

OiOTeft 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 


J885. 


1890. 


Kroner. 

Dollara. 

Kroner. 

250.00 

67.00 

2.'>8. 02 

68.00 

ia22 

91.16 

70.40 

18.87 

88.12 

38.00 

10.18 

48.45 

10.70 

2.87 

13.74 

9.40 

2.52 

12.26 

0.30 

2.49 

10.55 

56.40 

15.12 

62.31 

Dollars 

69.15 

2i.43 

23.02 

12.98 

3.68 

3.29 

2.83 

16.70 


MILK  AND   BUTTKR. 


The  same  official  publication  gives  the  following  quotations  as  to  the 
official  average  prices  for  the  Kingdom  of  milk  and  butter  iu  1885  and 
1890: 

Average  prices  of  milk  and  butter. 


Tenrs. 


Milk. 


Bnttor. 


Ore  per 
liter. 


9.90 
9.96 


CenUperl  ^X®'' 
^°*'^-    kilogram. 


Cents  per 
pound. 


2.51 
2.63 


1.59 
1.58 


19.33 
19.33 
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The  prices  quoted  in  the  above  tables  show  an  increase  for  1890  over 
1885  in  the  case  of  every  species  of  live  stock  named,  and  also  in  the 
case  of  milk.  Butter  is  the  only  item  given  which  has  not  advanced, 
and  that  has  remained  stationary. 

FORESTRY. 

Among  the  important  resources  of  Norway  should  be  mentioned  the 
vast  forests,  chiefly  of  pine,  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. From  the  census  returns  of  1875  the  forest  tracts  were  estimated 
to  cover  7,700,000  hectares  (19,175,000  acres),  or  about  25  x>er  cent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  Kingdom.  Since  1875,  however,  the  forests 
have  been  considerably  reduced.  The  causes  of  this  decline,  with  other 
facts  of  interest  regarding  the  forests  of  Norway,  were  set  forth  in  a 
report  made  to  the  Department  of  State  by  Mr.  Gerhard  Oade,  United 
States  consul  at  Ohristiania,  from  which  the  following  is  an  excerpt: 

'  The  forest  wealth  of  Norway  has  for  a  long  time  been  steadily  declining.  The 
forests  owned  by  tbe  state  or  oommunities  are  estimateil  to  cover  an  area  of  1,000;000 
hectares,  or  2,500,000  acres.  Since  1866  the  Government  has  bought  abont  37,000 
hectares  of  woodland  in  different  sections  of  tbe  conntry,  but  the  aggregate  forest 
land  of  Norway  is  supposed  to  have  diminished  in  an  equal  ratio  during  that  period 
by  tbe  destrnction  of  private  woods.  The  valne  of  public  and  communal  forests  is 
estimated  at  $4,000,000,  and  they  occupy  only  12^  per  cent  of  the  agji^regate  forest 
ground  of  the  country,  wbicb  may  be  compnted  at  nearly  8,000,000  hectares,  or 
20,000,000  acres.  In  Sweden  tbe  public  forests  amount  to  16  per  cent;  in  Bavaria, 
51  per  cent;  in  Haden,  70  per  cent;  in  Prussia,  68  per  cent;  and  in  France  to  35^  per 
cent  of  tbe  total  forest  land. 

A  royal  commission  was  appointed  in  1874  to  examine  tbe  condition  of  private 
forests  and  tbe  general  wood  supply  of  the  country,  and  their  report  was  qnite 
alarming.  It  w.os  estimated  that  tbe  five  southern  '*  stifts,"  or  provinces,  of  Norway, 
wbicb  together  embrace  abont  17,000,000  acres,  consumed  in  1875  401,000,000  cubie 
feet  of  wood,  while  the  reproduction  did  not  exceed  293,000,000  cubic  feet,  wiucb 
gave  a  year's  deficit  of  108,000,000  cubic  feet.  Forty  years  earlier  forest  statistics 
recorded  a  fair  surplus  of  production  over  consumption,  and  in  1855  there  was 
nearly  a  balance.  The  committee  stated  that  tbe  yearly  loss,  already  so  large,  must 
increase  for  every  year,  and  tbe  Government  has  no  longer  any  means  to  arrest  tbe 
destruction  of  the  forests.  Extensive  purchases  of  private  forests  by  tbe  Oovero- 
ment  were  recommended,  although  tbe  committee  did  not  expect  great  results  from 
tbe  adoption  of  this  measure  alone.  The  spread  of  knowledge  on  rational  forestiy 
can  bave  but  a  limited  influence,  although  tbe  Government  has  now  established  a 
few  forest  schools  in  different  parts  of  tbe  country.  Tbe  only  means  of  protectiua 
now  left  would  be  a  law  restricting  tbe  disposal  of  forest  property  by  tbe  private 
owners  and  forbidding  the  destruction  of  young  forest  trees.  Such  a  law  already 
exists  in  I'^ance,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and,  to  a  certain  extent^  in 
Sweden.  Its  adoption  here  was,  in  fact,  proposed  in  1882  by  tbe  Government,  bnt 
since  then  no  further  steps  were  taken  in  tbe  matter,  public  sentiment  being  much 
opposed  to  tbe  restriction  projected.  Tbe  Legislature  finally  took  tbe  matter  in 
band  last  year,  and  there  are  now  many  who  urge  immediate  adoption  of  measures 
for  preserving  at  least  a  part  of  tbe  forests,  wbicb  still  form  an  important  factor  of 
tbe  national  wealth  and  the  principal  resource  of  a  large  tract  of  tbe  country.  The 
forests  bave  lately  suffered  the  loss  of  many  young  trees  of  small  dimensions,  cat 
down  either  for  exportation  or  for  pulp  manufacture  at  domestic  mills.  The  so-called 
cellulose  wood,  prepared  from  small  trees  and  cut  very  abort  to  escape  the  expert 
duty  ou  wood,  is  at  present  in  great  demand  in  foreign  markets. 
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FISHERIES. 


The  fisheries  off  the  coast  of  jS^orway  form  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  natiou^s  wealth.  The  most  important  are  the  cod  and  herring  fish- 
eries, which  together  emx)loy  each  season  more  than  25^000  fishing  vessels 
and  over  100,000  men.  The  combined  catch  of  these  two  fisheries  in 
1894  was  worth  about  $5,000,000.  Mackerel,  salmon,  coal  fish,  ling,  etc., 
are  also  caught  in  abundance.  Lobsters  are  taken  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  coast  there  are  extensive  oyster 
beds.  The  entire  product  of  all  the  coastwise  fisheries  in  1894  was 
valued  at  $6,137,261 .  The  lakes  and  streams  of  the  interior  also  abound 
in  fish,  particularly  salmon.  The  catch  of  river  salmon  in  1890  was 
worth  $70,063.  The  huuting  of  seals,  walruses,  and  whales  is  engaged 
in  to  some  extent. 

The  following  tables,  covering  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  show 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  several  varieties  of  fish  which  constitute 
the  pro<lnct  of  the  coastwise  fisheries  of  Norway: 

Cod  and  herring. 


Yean. 


1880 
1»1 
1W2 
1893 


Cod. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Number. 
63,  303, 250 
40,612,1.50 
66. 066, 040 
70. 052, 600 
70, 337, 700 


DoUan. 
3, 772. 038 
3.781,708 
4,092,016 
3,  941, 077 
4,053,640 


Herring. 
Quantity.  •      Value. 


BugfitU. 
2, 615, 514 
4. 09.'^  223 
5, 535, 470 
5, 259, 067 
1, 792, 538 


Dollars. 
1, 109, 657 
1.771,740 
1, 332,  704 
1,187.612 
047.644 


Mackerel  and  salmon. 


Years. 


1690 
1991 
1992 
19B8 
1804 


Mackerel. 

Suh 

Quantity. 
number. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Dollare. 

PottndM. 

3,  lea,  205 

137, 280 

1, 357, 768 

5,381,284 

176, 618 

1. 900,  552 

2.638,880 

105, 179 

1, 638, 456 

2.787,150 

101,851 

1. 419, 001 

3,907,440 

137,414 

1, 172, 282 

Dollar.^. 
175,  938 
234, 422 
208, 466 
188. 403 
155,982 


Coal  fishy  Unfjj  etc.,  lobaierSf  and  oysters. 


Years. 


ino 

1891 
18K 

1894 


Coat  fish, 
lin^;.  etc. 

Value. 


Dollars. 
655, 979 
891,963 
819, 407 
819, 340 
739.  576 


Lobsters. 


Niimber. 
626, 718 
683,368 
549.446 
570, 401 
639,510 


Dollars. 
98,080 
99,003 
84,007 
88,008 
100,925 


Oysters. 


Quantity.        Vuluo.     '    Value. 


Dollars. 
3,761 
3,588 
2,037 
3.050 
2,072 


The  value  of  the  total  product  of  the  coastwise  fisheries,  comprising 
the  varieties  named  above,  viz,  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  salmon,  coal  fisli, 
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liug,  etc.,  lobsters,  and  oysters,  for  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive  was 
as  follows: 

2'otal  t'aluc  of  the  product  of  the  coastwise  fiahericM. 


Years. 


18»0 
1891 
1892 
1H9( 


V«la«^ 


$5.05^732 

6.329,341 
6,137,aa 


The  number  of  vessels  and  fishermen  engaged  in  the  cod,  lierring, 
and  mackerel  fisheries  from  1890  to  1893,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  fd- 
lowing  statement: 

Kumber  of  vesseU  and  fishermen. 


Years. 


1800 
18UI 
1892 
1893 


Cod  fisberies. 


Herring  fiaht^ries 
(summer). 


Vessels.  'Fishermen. 


Xumlter. 
21,356 
23. 252 
24, 176 
22, 178 


Number. 

89,283 

94,836 

101.659 

93,743 


Vessels.  Fishermen. 


Number, 
6,538 
7,093 
7,061 
3.834 


Numbtr. 
29,804 
30,180 
28,437 
20,316 


Mackerel  fisberks. 


Vessels.   Ffsbermes. 


MINES. 

Tlie  mining  industry,  which  has  never  been  of  great  importance  in 
Norway,  shows  a  rather  marked  decline  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1893, 
the  latest  year  for  which  returns  are  available,  only  1,639  workmen 
were  engaged  in  the  mines,  as  against  2,508  in  1890,  and  the  tots^  value 
of  the  product  had  fallen  to  $549,400,  as  compared  with  $819,500  in 
1890.  Copper  and  silver  are  the  principal  ores,  and  sulphurous  pyrites 
the  most  valuable  |)roduct.  Following  is  a  table  showing  the  value  of 
eacli  of  the  various  products  mined  in  1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893: 

Value  of  Norwegian  mining  products  in  the  gears  1890  to  1S93,  iMcluifive. 


Minerals. 


Silver  and  silver  ore. 

Gold 

Copper  ore 

Snfnhurous  pyrites . 

Nieiel  ore . .  /. 

Colmit  ore  . . . ." 

I  ron  ore 

Ziijcoro 

Kiitllo 


1890. 


$16G.  400 

11.500 

192, 4W 

270, 7<K) 

49,iHX) 

20. 100 

2.400 

36.700 


1891. 


Apatite 40,700 

Feldspar '      28,700 


$154,400  I 

6,400  t 

190,800 

216.000 

33,800 

13.400 

2.700 

4,800 


1892. 


#131,300 

9.600 

139.100 

206,900 

19.600 

8,800 

1.300 

5.400 


I 


117,000 ; 

57.400 


45,600 
28,700 


1891 


$]l«L3ai 

5.900 

173.900 

188. 7«W 
6.4W 

12. 1«» 
1.3U0 


1.600 
16.300 
16.900 


Total 


819,500       776,700       596.300  1      519. 4M 


MANUFACTURES. 


The  manufactures  of  Norway  are  not  very  extensive.  Among  the 
more  important  may  be  mentione<l  tissues  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk, 
ropes  and  cordage,  wood  pulp  and  wood  paper,  machinery,  tools  and 
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metallic  wares^  bricks  and  tiles,  pottery  and  crockery,  and  matches. 
There  are  numerous  tanneries,  flour  mills,  sawmills^  and  planing  mills, 
and  quite  a  number  of  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tobacco  factories. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  seaport  towns.  The  total 
number  of  industrial  establishments  of  aJl  kinds,  a>ccording  to  the 
eensus  of  1890,  was  1,935,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed  G0,966. 
The  principal  industrial  works,  as  classified  by  the  census,  and  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  and  workmen  returned  for  each  in  1890,  are  given 
in  the  tabular  statement  following: 

Number  of  establishments  and  workmen  in  the  principal  industries  in  1890. 


Claasiflcation. 


ftick  and  ti]A  worlu 

Potterr  and  crockery  works 

Mjuianictoriee  of  glassware 

MaBufactortea  of  spikew,  nailA,  etc 

If  annfactorlea  of  Iioraeahoe  nails 

Iron  focmdries 

M antifafCtoriea  of  other  metallic  wares 

lianafactoriea  of  machines,  instruments,  etc 

Shipyards  and  dry  docks 

Match  factories 

ICannfactoriea  of  fish  gnano  and  fertilizers 

Eatabllshmenta  for  preparing  the  products  of  tbo  wlialo 

ginning  mills 

Byi»niBg  and  weaving  mills 

wevving  mills 

Knitting  works 

Rofio  factoriea 

Wood-pulp  factorim  (chemlciy) 

Wood-pulp  and  paper  factories  (chemical) 

Wood-puli»  fftctoriea  (mechan  ical) 

Wood-pulp  and  paper  factories  (mechanical) 

PnpcT  factories 

Tanneries 

Sawmills  (steam) 

Sawmills  (water  power) 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

Planing  mills 

Gristmills 

Cannin|;  factories 

Sreweiiea....... ......................................... 

Brandy  dIatiUeriea , 

Tobaeco  factories 


Num- 

ber of 

Number 

cstab- 

of  work* 

li8h- 

men. 

meuts. 

87 

5,815 

12 

495 

5 

771 

11 

831 

4 

703 

20 

1,082 

30 

452 

64 

6,647 

78 

2,494 

10 

1,699 

22 

399 

12 

836 

15 

324 

27 

4,016 

8 

1,379 

19 

819 

42 

843 

11 

1.516 

2 

317 

47 

2.045 

4 

281 

8 

738 

106 

797 

116 

3,087 

107 

2,574 

07 

6,132 

21 

1,534 

303 

1,786 

22 

903 

46 

1,723 

22 

337 

39 

1,712 

The  tables  following  set  forth  some  interesting  particulars  regarding 
the  production  and  consumption  of  beer  and  brandy  in  Norway  during 
the  five  years  1890  to  1894: 


QmimUitif  of  barley  malted^  and  of  malt  produced,  imported,  and  used  in  (he  production  of 

beer  and  brandy,  from  t890  to  1804,  inclusive. 


Years. 


IDBO 
l»l 
1892 

un 

liM 


Quantity  of 

barley 

malteu. 


Kilograms. 
12,938,000 
14.  !S6, 000 
13, 209, 00b 
12,046,000 
12, 370, 000 


Quantity  of 
malt  pro- 
duced. 


Kilograms. 
10. 480, 000 
11, 491, 000 
10, 090, 000 
9, 757, 000 
10, 020, 000 


Importation 
of  malt. 


Kilograms. 
2, 622, 000 
3, 029, 000 
3, 197, 000 
4,099,000 
3,751,000 


Quantity  of 
malt  used 
in  the  pro- 
duction of 
brandy. 

Kilttgratng. 
2, 075, 000 
1. 944. 000 
1, 930, 000 
1, 741,  000 
2,100,000 


Quantity  of 
malt  umhI 
in  the  pro- 
duction of 
beer. 

KHograms. 
11,027,000 
12, 576, 000 
11,067,000 
12,115,000 
11,602,000 
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Qnaniily  of  beer  produced,  exported,  and  consumed,  from  1890  to  1894,  i%elM9we. 


Production. 

Exportation. 

Conaumption. 

Yeara. 

Total. 

Per  cap- 
ita. 

1 
1890 

HeetoHUrt. 
385,002 
439,524 
418, 106 
423. 705 
405,736 

HeetoUtert. 
11,728 
7,463 
4,861 
3, 755 
3,577 

1 
JTeetoHtert.      LiUn. 
373,274              lH-8 

1891 

432,061 
413. 745 
419,950 
402,159 

21.7 

1892 

2;)fi 

IftiW 

2i».8 

1894 

19> 

Quantity  of  brandy  and  spirits  produced,  imported,  exported,  and  consumed,  from  189(i  to 

1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1890. 
1891. 
1802. 
1893. 
1894. 


Prodac- 
tion. 

Importa- 
tion. 

Exporta- 
tion. 

Litert. 
938,000 
388,000 
494,000 
246,000 
828,000 

Exoeaa  of 
importa- 
tion (+) 
or  expor- 
tation (— ). 

Liters. 
6, 220, 000 
6.682,000 
.5, 774, 000 
6, 176, 000 
7,271,000 

LUers. 

874,000 
1. 034. 000 
1,158,000 
1.212,000 
1,186,000 

Litert. 
—  64,000 
+646,000 
+664.000 
+966.000 
+358,000 

Consnmptioa. 


TotaL 


LiUrs. 
6,156,000 
7.328.000 
6,438,000 
7.142,000 
7,628,000 


Per 
capita. 


LiUrt. 
3.1 
3.7 


3.2 
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SHIPPINa  AND  NAViaATION. 

In  the  matter  of  shipping  Norway  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  world,  having  a  merchant  marine  which  is  exceeded  in  number 
of  vessels  by  that  of  only  two  countries,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  status  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  as  to  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  sliown 
in  the  following  table: 

Number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels^  sailing  and  steam,  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  man'M 

in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Yeara. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Sailing  vesacla. 


Kumber. 

6,760 
6,798 
6.739 
6.702 
6,453 


Tonnage.' 


Steamera. 


Total. 


Number. 


1,502,584 
1,500,069 
1, 493. 503 
1, 452, 276 
1, 335. 275 


672 
735 
767 
810 
859 


Tonnage.*  '  Number.!  Tonnage.* 


203,115 
238,511 
251,490 
238,635 
263,842 


7,432 
7,533 
7,506 
7,512 
7,312 


l,705,flW 
1,738. 5W 
1,744,«8 
1,690,911 
1,50B,U7 


*  In  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  ponnda. 

Of  the  7,312  vessels  comprising  the  merchant  marine  of  Norway  in 
1894,  3,982,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,496,739,  were  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, and  3,173,  with  a  tonnage  of  90,229,  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
remaining  157  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  12,149,  were  employed  in 
sealing,  whaling,  and  walrus  hunting.  Of  the  vessels  engaged  in  foreijrn 
commerce,  3,528,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,255,320,  were  sailing  craft,  and 
454,  with  a  tonnage  of  241,419,  steamships.  Of  the  coasters,  2,826,  with 
a  tonnage  of  73,819,  were  under  sail,  and  347,  with  a  tonnage  of  16,410, 
under  steam. 
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The  Bamber  of  sailing  vessels  carrying  the  IN^orwegian  fag  has  de- 
oreased  from  6,760  in  1890  to  6,453  in  1894,  while  the  namber  of  steamers 
has  advanced  daring  the  same  period  from  672  to  859.  Most  of  the 
sailing  vessels  are  small  in  size,  more  than  half  of  the  total  namber 
having  a  tonnage  of  less  than  100.  The  following  table  presents  a 
detailed  classification  by  tonnage  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  of 
1894: 

CUunfieaiion  of  Norwegian  inerchant  marine  according  io  tonnage  in  1894. 


Clasaes. 


Under  100  tons... 
100  to 500 tons... 
500  io  1.000  tons.. 
1,000  io  1,500  tons 
V'MM  to  2,000  tons 
AboTo  2,000  ions. 

Total 


Sailing  vessels. 


Steamers. 


Number. 


3,982 

1,564 

670 

202 

17 

0 


0,453 


Tonnage.* 


120,461 
450,045 
465,650 
241, 827 
27,037 
20,355 


1,335,275 


Number. 


361 

347 

92 

36 

17 

6 


859 


Tonnage/' 


11,000 
08, 782 
65,445 
44, 374 
30,946 
13,286 


2&'],  842 


Total. 


Number.    Tonnage.* 


4,343 

1.911 

771 

238 

34 

15 


131,470 
558,727 
531, 005 
286,201 
57,983 
33,641 


7,312    1,599,117 


*In  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  jraunds. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  Norwegian  and  foreign, 
which  were  entered  and  cleared  in  the  trade  betwe^^>n  Norway  and  for- 
eign countries  from  1890  to  1893,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

Numher  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared. 

ENTERED. 


Years. 


1890 

laoi 

1892 
1883 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1803 


Norwegian. 


Number. 


6,671 
6,860 
0,704 
6,200 


Tonnage.* 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Number,  j  Tonnage.*    Number.    Tonnage.* 


1, 710. 006 
1,979,489 
1, 935, 423 
1, 876, 105 


CLEARED. 


5,715 
6,502 
6,405 
5,342 


1,752,375 
1, 922, 441 
1.895,469 
1,991,640 


*  In  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds. 


938,271 
942, 318 
983,  536 
970, 753 


12,386 
12,362 
12,109 
11,551 


947, 478 

12,444 

930, 955 

12,0()2 

988,  786 

11,952 

966,792 

11,609 

2,  654. 277 
2,921.807 
2, 918, 959 
2,  846, 948 


2, 699, 853 
2,  853,  396 
2, 884, 2:>5 
2. 058, 432 
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Following  are  two  tabular  statements  showing,  respectively,  ttie 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  Norway's  trade  with  the 
principal  foreign  countries  in  1S93  and  the  number  and  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels in  the  foreign  trade  which  were  entered  and  cleared  at  the  most 
important  Norwegian  ports  during  the  same  year: 

Statement  shoioing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  veasels  entered  and  cleared,  according  to 
country  of  departure  or  destination,  in  the  trade  of  Norway  with  foreign  countries  during 
the  year  1893, 


Country  of  departure  or  destination. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Kusaia  and  Finluid 

Germany 

Ketherlanda 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

France 

North  America 

Oilier  countriea 


Entered. 


Number. 


3,728 

1,412 

741 

fW6 

278 

208 

8,547 

312 

45 

284 


Tonnage.* 


Cleared. 


Number. '  Tonnage.* 


201,201 

3,685 

281,519 

845 

1.17. 201 

982 

350,617 

903 

105.002 

268 

79,055 

282 

1,390,460 

3,824 

114.940 

434 

74,543 

140 

112,315 

336 

Total ;      11,651 


2,846,048 


11. 


229.  on 

150,557 
288.290 

106.557 
1,502,411 
144,908 
I6D.892 
126,787 


2,956.432 


*  In  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds. 

Statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  prindpai 
ports  of  Norway  in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  189S, 


Port  of  entry  or  clearance. 


Chris  tiania... 

Bergen 

Trondl^6m  . . . 
Fredrikstad.. 

Dramnien 

Frodrikshald . 
Christian  sand 

Areudal 

Kragero 

other  ports. . . 

Total . . . 


Entered. 

Number. 

Tonnage.* 

2,085 

902,433 

705 

369,817 

330 

201,649 

1,147 

138,587 

373 

102,049 

783 

89, 012 

389 

79,036 

247 

73,119 

417 

90,850 

5,076 

798,596 

11,551 

2,846,948 

Cleared. 


Number. !  Tonnage.* 


1,376  : 
729 
353 

2,559 
536 

1,031 
456 
327 
463 

3,860 


623.183 
867.  SHI 
W7.550 
221,747 
147. 1« 
136. 2» 
122, 6M 
121,  (Bl 
103,481 
907,967 


11.690  I      2,958,433 


*In  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds. 


'    The  total  freight  earnings  of  Norwegian  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  in  1893  amounted  to  $48,814,110. 


OOMMEBOE. 


In  the  published  accounts  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Norway  the 
term  imports  includes  all  articles  imported  into  the  country,  whether 
for  consumption  there  or  for  reexportation.  The  commodities  exported, 
however,  are  classified  as  exports  of  Norwegian  articles  (special  trade) 
and  exports  of  foreign  articles  (transit,  warehousing  on  credit,  duty- 
paid  and  duty-free  articles).    It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  consider- 
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aMe  portion  of  the  export  and  import  trade  over  the  land  irontier 
between  Norway  and  Sweden  escapes  the  control  of  the  customs 
aatborities. 

CUSTOMS   TARIFF. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  castoms  duties  leviable  on  agricul- 
tural products  and  important  nouagricultural  commodities  imported 
into  Norway,  as  reported  in  the  issues  of  the  International  Customs 
Journal  (Bulletin  International  des  Douanes),  with  equivalents  in 
United  States  money.  The  rates  given  are  those  of  the  tariff  promul- 
gated July  1, 1894,  with  such  modifications  as  have  been  made  up  to 
the  present  time: 


CuMtoms  duties  on  of^ricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Norway » 
[1  kilncram  oqnals  2.20462  pounds;  100  kUograms  equal  220.402  poundi;  1  liter  equals  1.0507  quarts.] 


Articles. 


Barks  and  eortnMsts  tbemof  for  tannhig,  and  birch  1>ark 

Bast  and  coir,  unwroaght 

Kknrer  bulbs , 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods : 

1.  Cotton  in  the  wool 

2.  Wadding 

3.  Yam— 

a.  Not  dyed 

k.  Other 

Tare  to  No.  5.*  On  bobbins  or  spoob)  of  wood  or 
metal,  60  nor  cent.    No  tare  is  granted  for  paper 
fonning  the  immediate  package. 
KoTB.— OordB,  twisted,  as  well  as  rope-makers' 
wnres,  are  dutiable  as  yam. 
SpiriU  of  aU  kinds: 

1.  In  bottles  or  Jars,  of  wbatover  strength..... \  Liter 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilo 


cfo... 


3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


In  other  recipients,  of  a  strength  ox  100  per  cent. 
'Scm. — Should  spirits  be  mixed  with  sugar,  or  any  other 
•nbstaiice  which  prerenta  the  exact  asoertainmont  of  the 
degreeof  strength,  snch  spirits  shall  be  subject  tb  aduty 
of  3.15  kroner  ($0,844)  per  kilogram. 
Tenre:  Casks,  15  pier  cent. 

n>herand  uaphtba ■ 

A  oetic  ether 

Aether  spiritnosns  and  other  alcoholic  ethers 

Aromatic  waters  and  vinegars,  indnding  immediate  re- 
ceptacles. 

Akoholie  varnish  and  polish 

Tare:  Heoeptaolos  of  metal,  8  per  cent. 
KoTB  1. — Should  mixtures  containing  alcohol  be 
entiered  under  other  denominations  in  the  tariff,  tlie 
customs  department  may  order  that  the  articles  bo 
asaeesed  as  spirits. 

Kotb2.— When.bjan  admixture  of  certain  sub- 
stances, spirits  are  rendered  unfit  to  be  used  as  bev- 
erages, or  when  sufficient  guaranty  be  given  that. 
they  wiU  not  be  employed  for  such  purpose,  the  cus- 
toms department  may  authorize  the  importation 
thereof  at  a  reduced  duty,  vis : 

a.  Alcohol 

b.  Stheis  and  alcoholic  varnish , 

Ooeos: 

In  tbe  bean  and  hosks 

In  powder,  paste,  cakes,  tablets,  or  otherwise,  chocolate,  in- 
dndisg  immediate  reosptacles. 
Bnsd  of  wheat  flour,  purs  or  mixed  with  flour  of  other  ooresls, 
hard  or  soft. 
Tare:  Gasks  or  oaaea,  18  per  cent. 
Of  rys  or  other  flour. 


.do 


Kilogram 
ifo... 

: do  ... 

do... 


.do 


Liter 

Kilogram . 


Kate  of  duty. 


Norwegian 
money. 


Kroner  ore. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

0      07 
0      20 


2 
2 


4 
1 
3 
2 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


40 
54 


50 
05 
15 
05 

95 


10 
10 

05 
40 

10 
02 


17.  S. 
money. 


I 


$0,019 
.054 


043 
081 


.121 
.442 

.H44 
.791 

.791 


.027 
.027 

.013 
.107 

.027 
.005 
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Ctiatams  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imports  into  Norway — Continaed. 


ArticlM. 


Champignonn,  raoroln,  trnffles,  and  the  like. 

Tare :  Bottler  or  vases,  30  per  cent. 
Oak  I 


:afn 


TJnitof 
quantity. 


Kilogram 


Kilo: 


ksrain 
So  ... 


Animals  and  animal  comestibles: 

I.  Animals— 

a.  Horses  and  foals 

b.  Other 

II.  Comeatiblea— 

A.  Hermetically  clo8e<l,  luclading  the  weight  nf  the  re 
ceptacles : 

1.  Sardines  and  anchovies 

2.  Corned  beef  and  American  and  Australian  fresh 
meat,  in  hermetically  closed  and  air-tight  recep- 
tacles. 

3.  Other do  ... 

B.  Comestibles,  other — 

1.  Fish,  pickled,    marinated,    preserved    in   oil   or  \ do  ... 

smoked;  caviar. 

2.  Fish,  other 

3.  Potted  meat  and  broth  tablets  (kjodsnppc),  ex-     Kilogram 
tract  of  meat,  moAt  powders,  meat  peptone,  and 

other  preparations  of  meat,  with  or  without  adniix- 
tures,  not  specially  mentioned.  i 

4.  Sausages  and  tongues I do  . . . 

5.  Pork  and  other  meat :  { 

a.  Smoked j do  ... 

i^.  Not  smoked:  i 

1.  Hams do... 

2.  Other,  including  shoulders  and  sausages 

A'liiegar  and  acetic  acid : 

1.  In  casks — 

a.  Not  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  acetic  acid 

b.  Containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  noetic  acid i 

Tare  to  1:  Casks,  16  per  cent. 

2.  In  hottles  or  Jars,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
peroentaj^e  of  acetic  acid  contained.  tLereiu. 

CtK'.hineal  and  indigo 

Tare /or  indigo:   Casks  or  cases,  25  per  cent. 
GreHses  and  tAlIow : 

1.  Stearin  (stearic  acid),  palmitin  (palmitic  aoid),  paraf- 
fin and  other  greases  or  oils  from  which  the  olein  has 
been  wholly  or  partially  extracted ;  and  s)>ermaceti. 

2.  Candles  ot  the  pn^ceding  materials 

3.  Lanl  and  axunge 

Tare:  Casks,  18  per  rent. 

4.  Tallow,  margarin,  and  oilier  greases  not  specially  men- 

tioned. 
Tare:  Casks,  18  per  cent. 


Kilogram. 


5.  Tallow  candles 


Liter 

Kilogram 


Kilogram. 
...do  .... 


do 


.do 


Kilogram. 


WaHt<^  grease,  train  oil,  and  d^gras * 

Fruits: 

1.  Fresh— 

a.  Oranges  of  all  kinds,  citrons,  lemons,  and  oedrats .. 
Tare:  ('ases,  22  per  cent. 

b.  Grapes ; do 

Tare:  Casks  or  cases,  33  per  cent. 

c.  Apples  and  pears 

d.  Other  fruits,  including  e<lible  berries 

2.  Dried: 

Plums,  dried,  including    German    prunes   (svedsker) 
tcre<iit  for  warehousal  (kreditoplag) :  700  kilograms). 
Tare:  Casks  or  cases,  10  per  cent. 

(Jurrants,  dried 

Tare:  Casks,  12  per  cent;  cases,  16  per  cent. 

Figs  and  cakes  of  figs 

Tare:  Casks, crises  or  drums,  15  per  cent;  baskets  or 
mats,  6  per  c<'.nt. 
Kaisins  [credit  for  warehousal  (kreditoplag) :  1,000  kilo- 
grams] . 

Tare:  Casks.  14  per  cent;  cases,  20  per  cent;  earthen 
jars,  30  per  cent. 

Oranges  and  orange  poel 

Other  fruits  not  R])eciany  mentione<l 

3.  Salted, or  pickled  in  vinegar: 

fl.  Tamarinds,  with  or  without  vinegar 

Tare:  Casks  or  cases,  16  ]>er  cent;   earthen  Jars,  30 
I>er  cent, 
6,  Other 

Tare:  Glass  vessels,  30  per  cent. 


Bate  of  duty. 


Norwegian  I  U.  8. 
money,      money. 


JSroiMTore. 

0      30        10.086 

Free.    ; 

Free 

Free.     


0 
0 


0 
0 


20 
10 


40 
40 


Free. 
0      40 


0 
0 


20 
20 


0      10 
Free. 


0 
0 

0 

0 


Free. 


0 
0 


13 
04 

04 


0      13 
Free. 


0 

0 

0 
0 


03 

02 

10 
07 

17 


05 
10 

10  ; 

25 


.054 

.as7 


.107 
.107 


.1U7 

,<»4 
.054 
.027 


.013 
.027 

.027 


.035 
.011 

Oil 


.035 


.005 

.005 

.027 
.010 

.016 


0 

15 

.040 

0 

05 

.013 

0 

06 

.<ttl 

0 
0 

30 
25 

.on 

.067 

0 

90 

.064 

0 

66 

.2M 
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CmsiomB  dvUea  on  agricultural  and  other  producU  imported  into  Norway — Continned. 


Articlen. 


Fruits  -ContinoMl. 

4.  FruitMand  fmit  peel,  candied,  fmitM  preserve«l  in  suear 
or  in  brand V,  and  other  prenerveanot  otberwise  provided 
for;  including  immediate  packagea. 
Seeds: 

•.  Cananraeed 

b.  Other  not  specially  mentioned , 

Y 


east 


Fertilizers 
(•rasa 


Ivotna  and  reains: 

1.  Coal  pitch  and  other  kinda  of  pitch 

2.  Turpentine 

3.  Caoutehoaoandgnttapercha.^ 

Hair : 

1.  Animal  hair,  including  apnn  horse  and  cattle  hair,  even 

when  not  entirely  preimred. 

2.  Bristl<>a  and  hair  of  all  kinds 

HarrowH 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram 


do 


Kilogram 


Rate  of  duty. 


Norwegian 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Kiloirram 


.do 


Vegcrtablert  and  kitchen -garden  prodtice,  edible: 

1.  Presh  or  salted,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles — 

a.  Cabbsge,  kohlrabi,  and  carrots JBLiiogrs 

6.  M  <*lons I do  . 

e.  Other do  . 

2.  Prepan^d  m  hermetically  closed  veaaels.    (SeeConieetiblea, 

No.  281.) 

3.  Other 

"Bmiry do  ... 

Horn,  not  manu  factured , 

Uo]M I  Kilogram 

Tare:  Cloth  packages.  4  per  rent ;  iron  cylinders,  28  per 
cent;  other  metal  receptacles,  20  per  cent. 

Spanish 

Coffee,  raw  [credit  for  warehotisal  (kreditoplag),  240  kilograms) . .    Kilogram . . . 
Tare:  Bags,  single,    l^  per  cent;  double,  2^  i>er  cent; 
enskrt,  8  percent.  < 

F.%  tract  of  coffee Ad  valorem . 

Knasted,  also  all  kinds  of  substitutes  for  coffee Kilogram  . . . 

fVkcoanuta do 

C<irk 


100  kilograms. 


Cereals  and  pnlner 

1.  Not  ground — 

a.  Buckwheat 100  kilograms . 

b.  Barley   [credit  for  warehousal  (kre<litopIag) :  15,000  , do 

kilograms].  l 

c.  BeaiiH,  pease,  and  lent ils I do 

d.  Bcana  without  po<1.    (See  Flour  of  same.)  | 

e.  Oats I 

/.  Wheat  [credit  for  warehousal  (kreditoplag),  15,000     lOO^kilograms 

kilograma].  I 

g.  Maize do 

k.  Malt  of  all  kinds,  ground  or  not Kilogram 

Tare:  Caaks,  16  per  cent. 
i.  Kye  [cre<lic  for  warehousal  (kreditoplag) :  15,000  kilo- 
grama]. 
At  the  custom-boases  of  llanimerfest,  Vardoe,  ami 
VadwK*. 

2.  Ground: 

a.  Groats — 

Buckwheat 100  kilograms 

Barley,  whole  or  split,  and  pearle<l  groata do  .'. 

Oati> 

Wheat, including  semolina  and  Cabanca  grits;  also  >  Kilogram.... 

groata  prepared  with  egga;  millet  and  manna 

groata. 

b.  Flour: 

Buckwheat,  beans,  iMfcrlov,  pease. lentils,  uid  rye. . . 

Maize,  and  maize  meal  oi'  all  kinds 

Oats 

Wheat 

NoTB. — Rye  flour  import4Hl  through  the  custom- 
houses of  riammerfoat,  Vardoe,  or  Vadsoe. 

e.  Bran 

Note. — Cereals  and  flour,  mixed,  shall  be  dutiable 
a^  the  most  liighly  taxed  ccn'nl  or  flour  entering 
into  the  mixture. 
Brooroa  and  brushea  of  twigs,  ruahea,  and  other  vegetable  mate-  ■  Kilogram 
rSala.  ' 


100  kilograms. 
do 


100  kilograms. 


Kroner  ore. 
0      60 


0      13 

Free. 
0      10    I 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 


0 
0 
0 


01 
02 
05 


0      05 

0      20 

Free. 

0      50 


I-^ee. 
0      30 


40% 
0  50 
0      20 

Free. 


0 
0 


22 
22 

36 


Free. 
0      22 


0 
0 


22 
50.5 


0      22 
FriMs. 


0      50 

0      50 

Free. 

0      13 


0      50 

0  50 
Free. 

1  25 
Free. 

Free. 


05 


«0.161 


035 


027 


.003 
.006 
.013 


.013 
.054 


.134 


080 


.134 
.054 


.059 
.059 

.096 


.059 

.059 
.135 

.059 


.134 
.134 


.035 


.134 
.134 


.335 


.013 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


Cu9towu  dtttiew  on  agricultural  and  other  produetB  imported  into  Norway — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Spioen: 

1.  AlUpioe,  pimento,  aniae,  stAr  anise,  popper  other  than  cay* 

enne,  fcround  or  not. 

2.  Ginger  not  preeerved,  cIovom,  clove  sterna, cinnamon,  cas- 

sia Iifirnea.  cinnamon  flowers  and  chips,  ground  or  not. 

3.  Cayenne  pepper  and  cnrry,  including  weiK^it  of  imme<1iAte 

packages;  cardamoms,  roaoe,  and  nutmegs,  ground  or 
not. 

4.  Saffron  and  vanilla,  gronnd  or  not,  inclading  weight  of 

immediate  receptacles. 

5.  Mustard— 

a.  Not  gronnd  (mustard  need) 

h.  Ground  or  prepared,  including  weight  of  immediate 
packages. 

0.  Sances,  including  weight  of  imme<1iate  packages 

Liquorice  (jni<^<^  *>0  mixed  or  not  with  other  substances 

Tare:  Cases,  20  per  cent. 
Glue: 

a.  Isinglass  and  gelatine,  including  weight  of  immediate 

packages. 
h.  CaiMulcs  of  gelatine,  filled  liard  or  elastic,  as  long  as  the 
contents  are  not  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  includ- 
ing immediate  packages. 

c.  Otiier  kinds 

Flax,  hemp,  manila  hemp,  gunny,. jute.  China  grass,  and  similar 
textile  materials,  and  manufactnreH  thereof: 

1.  The  above-mentioned  textile  materials,  hackled  or  not, 

also  waste  thereof,  and  tow. 

2.  Yarns  r 

a.  Not  dyed 

b.  Dyed,  not  twisted 

c.  Dyed,  twisted 

fare  to  No.  f ;  Bobbins  or  spools  of  wood  or  metal,  50 
per  cent;  no  tare  is  allowtKl  for  paper  wrappers. 
Comestibios.  other  than  aninml,  in  hermetically  closed  and  air- 
tight vessels,  including  weight  of  vessels. 
Extract  of  malt,  dry  or  liquid,  pure  or  mixed,  inclading  the 
weight  of  immediate  receptacles. 

Almonds  and  almond  flour,  including  apricot  stones 

Tore:  Envelo]>e  of  cloth.  4  per  cent;  casks,  17  per  cent. 
Macliinery,  steam  engines,  and  other  machines  for  industrial  or 
agricultural  puriMises,  and  marine  engines;  likewise  jiartH  of 
such  machines,  niso  packing  for  engines,  friction,  bands,  and 
transmission  belts. 
Metals : 

Crude,  in  pigs,  granulated,  blocks,  and  bars ;  also  in  plates 
and  the  like,  which  can  not  be  employed  nnless  further 
wrought  or  recast;  also  old  metal  goods  fit  only  for  re- 
manuTacturc,  and  scrap  metal. 
Tools  and  Implements  ot  metal  for  artisans  or  sailors,  or  for 
use  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  not  specially  men- 
tioned, with  or  without  handles. 

Vermicelli  and  macaroni 

Tare:  C#ses,  24  per  cent ;  baskets,  12  per  cent. 
Nuts: 

Hazelnuts 

Walnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  and  other  edible  nuts  not  specially 
mentioned. 
Oihi: 

1.  Fatty— 

a.  Olive  oil  [credit  for  warohousal  (kreditoplag),  1,800 

kilograms]. 

b.  Hompseed.  linseed,  ra]>eseed,  palm,  cocoanut,  and 

sperm  oil;  oleine,  lanl,  and  castor  oil,  and  other 
fatty  oils  not  snorially  mentione<l  in  the  tariff 
(creidit    for  warenousnl    (kredito])lag),   1,800   kilo- 

frrams]. 
Is  for  coloring  butter 

d.  Hair  oil,  including  the  immediate  recipients  (bottles, 

lars,  and  the  like). 

2.  Volathe— 

a.  Camphene,  paraflin,  photogeno,  wood  oil,  and  similar 
illuminating  fluids,  and  American  mineral  oil  (petro- 
leum), jtetroleum  imiiliMiA,  and  benzine. 

6.  Turpentine,  spiko,  juniper,  and  birch  oil;  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  and  liauidambAr. 

e.  Other  volatile  oIIm,  Including  the  weight  of  immediate 

wrappers  (bottles, Jars,  and  the  like). 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram 
. . . . .  do  ... 
do... 


.do 


do 

.do 

do 
do 


.do 
.do 


Kilogram. 


r 

.do 


Kilogram 

do.... 

do... 


.do 
..do 


.do 
.do 


Rate  of  duty. 

Norwegian,    D  S 
money,     i  money. 


JTroiMr  9re. 
0     40 


1 
3 


00 
00 


6      00 


0  25 

1  00 


0 
0 


1 
0 


24. 

40 


50 
50 


Free. 


Free. 


0 
0 
0 


03 
27 
53 


Kilogtam 0     20 


0    eo 

0      80 

0      06 

Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


0 
0 

05 
33 

0 

04 

0 

04 

0 
0 

04 
67 

0      07 
2     00 


107 


mt 


197 

403 

131 


07? 
143 


111 
214 

on 


.054 


.013 
Oitf 


.011 
.011 


.Oil 


.019 
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Cu»tam8  duties  on  agt-icultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Norway — Contmned. 


ArticlM. 


Oili— C«Dti]iued. 

3.  Seain  oil,  other  mineral  oflji  unfit  for  illominating  pur- 
posen,  refined  or  not  ({nclnding  vaseline  and  carnace 
grease),  [credit  for  warebonsal  (kreditoplag),  1,800  kilo- 
grams]. 
Tare  for  Nos.  1  a.  6,  and  e ;  Ko.  2,  b.  and  No.  3 :  In  bar- 
rels or  other  casks,  single  or  double,  18  per  cent; 
bottles  and  glasses  without  other  envelope,  20  ^r 
cent;  bottles  and  glasses  in  a  plain  basket  with 
straw,  30  ^r  cent;  bottles  and  glasses  in  two  plain 
baskets  with  straw,  40  i>er  cent;  bottles  and  glasses 
packed  in  sawdust  and  the  like  and  in  cases,  40  per 
cent;  earthen  Jars,  30  per  cent;  earthen  jars  in  a 
plain  basket  with  straw,  40  i>er  cent;  earthen  jars 
In  two  plain  baskets  with  straw,  50  per  cent. 

Oil  eakea  and  oil-cake  meal 

Cheese 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram. 


Kennet... 
riows.... 
Potatoes. . 

NOTB.- 

Rice: 


-Potato  meal  shall  be  dutiable  as  starch. 


In  thehnsk,  loose,  in  bulk 

In  the  hnsk,  packed 

2.  Hoakeil  (rice  groats  and  rice  flour)  [credit  for  warebonsal 

(kxeditoplae) :  1,200  kilojgramsj. 

Note.— When  huskea  and  unhuske<l  rice  is  imported 
nixed,  the  quantity  of  each  shall  be  ascertained  by 
appraisement  before  levying  the  duty. 

3.  Bran  of  rice 

CfaieoTT,  dandelion,  and  beet  roots,  not  roosted.... 

Cane,  including  reeds  for  plastering,  bamboos,  Spanish  cane, 

and  rattans,  split  or  not. 
Juices  of  fruits  and  berries : 

1.  Prepared  with  sugar 

2.  Other,  inclndlng  roust,  and  juices  containing  up  to  12  per 

cent  of  alcohol. 
T^tre:  Casks.  16  per  cent. 
NoTB.~  Should  it  be  ascertained  on  examination  that  the 
jnioee  contain  more  than  12  per  cent,  but  not  more  than  18  per 
cent  of  alcohol,  a  duty  of  2}  ore  (fO.007)  per  kilogram  shall  be 
collected  for  every  per  cent  above  12  per  cent.    Juices  con- 
taining more  than  18  per  cent  of  alconol  shall  be  dutiable 
as  brandy  of  an  alcoholic  strength-  of  100  degrees. 
Sago  and  sago  flour,  salep,  ground  arrowroot,  tapioca  groats  and 
Hour  [credit  for  warebonsal  (kreditoplag) :  900  kilograms]. 
Tare:  Cases,  16  per  cent. 
Salt: 

1.  Cooking,  crude  and  refined 

2.  Salt,  ouer,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff. 

Silk,  twisted  or  not,  dyed  or  not,  combined  or  not  with  other 

textile  matMials. 
Skins  and  hides: 

A.  With  hair,  not  enamerated  under  peltries  and  which  can 

not  be  dutiable  as  such: 
a.  Undressed,  salted  or  not: 

1.  Dried 

2.  Green 

6.  Dressed 

B.  Without  hair: 

a.  Tanned,  not  prepared,  including  sole  leather  and 

leather  for  inner  soles  (credit  for  warehousal  (kred- 
itoplag): 20O  kilograms]. 

b.  Other 

C.  Skins  and  hides  with  hair  or  feathers,  for  peltries : 

a.  Undressed: 

1.  Of  goats,  sheep,  or  lambs,  with  the  exception  of 

gray  Crimean  and  real  Kalmuck  skins,  skins  of 
deer,  roes,  does,  elks,  reindeer,  kangaroos,  hares, 
and  seals. 

2.  Skins  of  beavers,  fltchets,ohinohiUa,  stone  marten, 

minksi  sables,  black  and  blue  foxes,  and  otters. 

3.  Other  kinds 

b.  Prepared,  separate,  or  sewn  together: 

1.  Skins  of  the  animals  specified  under  a.  1 

2.  Pennsylvania  skins 

3.  Other  skins  shall  be  dutiable  as  andressed  hides 

and  skins  with  an  additional  20  per  cent. 

D.  Waste  and  pazingB  of  bides,  skins,  and  leather 


Ejlogram . 


100  kilograms. 

Kilogram 

do 


Kilogram. 


Kate  of  duty. 


Norwegian 
money. 


Kr(*ner  ore. 
0      04 


Free. 
0  30 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


3  90 
0  05 
0      10 


U.S. 
money. 


f0.011 


Kiloffram 


)grai 
lo.. 


do 


Kilogram . 


Kilogram . 
do.  .. 


.do 


Kilogram . 
do.... 


.do 
.do 


Free. 

0      05 

Free. 


0      60 
0      32 


0      15 


Free. 

Free. 

2      00 


Fppe. 

Free. 

0      35 

0      2:) 


0      46 


Free. 


2 

0 

0 
2 


00 

40 

20 
40 


Free. 


.08 


1.045 
.013 
.027 


.013 


.161 
.086 


.040 


.536 


.094 
.062 

.123 


.536 

.107 
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world's   markets   for  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


CuHtams  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  NorvHif — Continiied. 


Articles. 


Butter  of  all  kinds  [credit  for -warehonsal  (kreditoplag) :  250  kilo- 
grams]. 

Tare :  Casks,  18  per  cent. 

Coal,  including  coke,  and  coal  cinders 

Starch  and  starch  gum  (dextrin),  including  immediate  packages. . . 

Straw  aifi  halm 

Sugar  and  sirup: 

1.  Sugar  of  all  kinds,  also  dissolved  and  other  liquid  sugar 
(including  the  jnico  from  which  the  sugar  has  not  been 
separated)  which  can  not  be  classed  as  common  simp  or 
molasses;  grapo  and  starch  sufi^ar  and  sirup  [credit  for 
warehousar(kr(xlitoplag):  400  kilograms] 

Tare:  For  paper,  witli  or  without  twine,  no  tare  shall  be 
allowed;  refined  sugar  in  loaves  and  in  casks,  12  x>or 
cent;  other  sugar  in  casks,  9  per  cent. 

2.  Sirup— 

a.  Common  simp  and  molasses 

h.  Capillaire,  mulberry,    rose,    violets,  and   other  like 
sirups. 
Confectioner3\  including  drops,  and  other  similar  preparations 
of  sugar. 
Tare:  Beceptacles  of  metal,  10  percent. 

Sponges 

Soap: 

Green  and  other  soft  soap 

Transparent  soap,  including  immediate  packages 

Other  soap 

Tea,  including  paper  wrappers  [credit  for  warebousal  (kredito- 
plag):  60  kilograms]. 

'I are:  Cases  lined  with  lead,  25  per  cent;  other  cases,  IGpor 
cent. 

Tar,  of  wood  or  coal 

Tobacco : 

Stems 

In  the  leaf,  not  seasoned,  and  carrots  [credit  for  warehonsal 
(kreditoplag) :  150  kilograms.] 

In  the  leal ,  seasoned 

Tare  for  the  S  preceding  numbers:  In  skins,  8  per  cent; 
wickerwork,  with  or  without  packing  clnth,  10  percent; 
baskets,  3  per  cent;  packing  rloth,  2  per  cent;  casks, 
a  imported  from  Europe,  8  per  cent;  o  imported  from 
non-£uropean  countries,  12  per  cent. 

Snuflf : 

Tare:  Bottles  or  jars,  50  per  cent;  other  receptacles,  15 
jier  cent. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tare:  Boxes,  27  per  cent. 

KOTE. — Paper,  packets.  boxjBs,  etc.,  in  which  cigarettes 
are  packed  shall  be  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  the  com- 
ponent material. 
Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  any  other  manufacture*! 
tobacco. 
Tare  .*  (^asks  or  cases,  20  per  cent. 

NoTK.— No  tare  shall  be  allowed  for  paper,  packets,  boxes, 
and  the  like,  serving  as  wrappers  for  smoking  or  chewing 
t-obacco. 
Tools  and  implements  of  wood  for  trades  or  industries,  for  ship- 
ping or  agricultural  puriK>ses.  and  separat«  parts  of  the  same; 
pulleys  and  spools. 

Staves,  M'rought,  and  other  coopers'  wares 

Note.— Manufactured  staves  are  those  which  have  been 
shaved  as  well  as  grooved — that  is,  provided  with  grooves  for 
the  heads.  The  head  pieces  belonging  to  such  heads  and  heads 
joined  together  are  also  included  in  this  number.  Staves  and 
heads  which  have  served  as  packages  for  fatty  substances  or 
oil  shall  not  bo  classed  in  this  number. 
Woodon  wares,  not  manufactured,  which  can  only  be  consid- 
ered as-raw  materials,  including  plates  and  veneers,  also  hoops 
for  casks. 

Trees,  shrubs,  plants,  live 

Wool  and  woolen  goods : 

1.  Wool 

2.  Woolen  yarn : 

a.  Not  dyed 

b.  Dyed;'  and  all  kinds  of  yam  combined  with  metal 
thread. 

Tare  for  a  and  b :  Wood  or  metal  bobbins,  50  per  cent ; 
no  tare  in  allowed  for  immediate  wrappers. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram. 


Kilogram. 


Kilogram 


Kilogram 
do... 


do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 


Kilogram . 
.  — cu>  — 


do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


Rate  of  duty 


Norwegian    TJ.  8. 
money,      mon^. 


Kroner  oir. 
0      10 


FYee. 

0      05 

Free. 


Kilo 


20 


1 
1 


75 
75 

75 


2      10 


3      W 


2      10 


Free. 


10  «v 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0      13 
0      20 


10.017 

'"."oii 

.054 


r  1 

0 

53 

' '.'iii 

0 

40    , 

.!« 

2 

67    ' 

.7H 

0 
0 
0 
2 

F 

04 

30 
10 
00 

ree. 

Ml 

.m 

.9X1 

.409 


.563 


I  •W*  1 


.035 
.OM 
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Cu8tom8  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  iVbnra^— Continued. 


Articles. 


Wines,  even  containing  cinchona  or  other  n^edicamonts : 
Of  an  alcoholic  strength  not  exceeding  21  per  cent. 

In  casks  or  jars , 

Tare:  Casks,  16  per  cent. 

Inhoitles 

Of  an  alcoholic  strength  exceeding  21  but  not  exceeding  25 
per  oenU 

In  casks  or  Jars 

TBttre:  Casks,  16  per  cent. 

In  bottles 

Of  an  alcoholic  strength  exceeding  25  per  cent  shall  pay  as 
spirits  of  100  per  cent. 

Vetchea 

Wax 


Beer  of  all  kinds,  xuch  as  porter,  ale,  "Prydsing,"  '*Munime,*' 

In  bottles  or  jars 

In  other  recipients   

Tare:  Casks,  19  per  cent. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram 
Liter  


Kilogram 
Liter 


Liter 

Kilogram . 


Rate  of  duty. 


Norwegian 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Kroner  ore. 
0      1L5 

0      n.5 


0      36 
0      3G 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


0 
0 


27 
22 


$0,031 
.031 

.006 
.006 


.072 
.059 


TARIFF  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations,  bearing  upon  the  operation  of 
the  Norwegian  customs  tariff,  have  been  promulgated : 

The  import  daties  calcnlated  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  tariff  shall  be  col- 
lected on  foreign  goods  imported  for  consumption  into  the  country,  whether  the 
importation  be  for  priyate  or  public  account,  as  well  as  on  all  uativo  goods  which  on 
exportation  receive  a  drawback  on  duties  already  collected. 

When  goods  are  composed  of  parts  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty,  and  can  not 
be  referred  to  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  tariff  of  import  duties,  the  per- 
Bon  paying  duty  is  at  liberty  to  separate  the  parts  and  pay  duty  on  them  separately. 
But  if  sncb  separation  can  not  take  place,  or  should  the  party  paying  duty  object 
to  its  being  effected,  the  goods  may  be  assessed  jiccording  to  the  role  above  men- 
tioned, provided  the  customs  officials  deem  themselves  able  to  estimate  their  weight 
with  snfficicnt  exactitude  and  that  the  different  parts  are  dutiable  according  to 
weight.  If  none  of  the  aforesaid  conditions  exist  for  the  separate  assessment  of  the 
different  parts,  the  goods  shall  be  charged  according  to  the  part  of  which  they  prin- 
eipally  consist,  and  where  this  can  not  be  decided  by  the  customs  officials  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  shall  be  levied. 

Articlee  which  only  serve  to  unite  or  hold  the  several  jmrts  of  a  whole,  as  nails, 
hinges,  mountings,  locks,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  goods 
are  dutiable  according  to  that  number  of  the  tariff  to  which  they  would  belong 
without  such  accessories.    The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  small  ornaments. 

The  roles  above  given  do  not  apply  to  goods  classed  under  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and 
wool. 

When  the  goods  are  .dutiable  according  to  weight,  their  net  weight  (the  weight  of 
the  goods  themselves,  without  any  cover  or  packing)  is  thereby  understood,  unless 
otherwise  prescribed  in  the  tariff. 

The  net  weight  is  generally  determined  by  weighing  the  goods  together  with  the 
envelope  in  which  imported  and  deducting  the  tare  prescribed  in  the  tariff  for  the 
merohandlBe.    Should  no  tare  be  prescribed  it  shall  be  established  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 
For  casks  and  boxes 12 

For  bottles,  glasses,  flasks,  jars,  with  or  without  casing 30 

For  receptacles  of  metal 20 
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Perooii. 

For  biwt,  straw,  mahes,  etc 3 

For  bags  and  other  envelopes  of  packing  cloth  or  barlap,  single 2 

For  bags  and  other  envelopes  of  packing  cloth  or  bnrlap,  double 3 

Should  the  casks  or  boxes  have  covers  of  canvas,  matting,  and  the  like,  3  per  cent 
of  the  gross  weight  is  to  be  added  to  the  tare  prescribed  for  such  enrelopee  without 
covers,  and  the  total  tare  shall  be  deducted  fhnn  the  gross  weight.  If  goods  are 
imported  in  an  extra  covering  consisting  of  a  cask  or  box  outside  the  usual  envelope, 
the  tare  for  which  has  been  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  dispositions  or  in  the  tariff, 
the  outer  covering  may  be  removed  before  weighing. 

In  other  cases,  when  the  goods  are  to  be  weighed  with  the  covering,  no  part  of  this 
must  be  exempted  from  weighing,  whether  (are  for  the  covering  be  allowe«l  or  not. 

Weighing  in  order  to  ascertain  the  net  weight  shall  take  place: 

1.  When  no  rule  for  tare  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  tariff  or  in  the  aboro-given 
dispositions. 

2.  Whenever  the  customs  oflBcials  find  it  necessary  to  remove  the  envelope  in  order 
to  examine  the  goods,  or  when  thoy  consider  the  same  as  unusual. 

3.  When  the  person  paying  duty  is  dissatisfied  with  the  tare  prescribed  in  th« 
tariff  or  in  the  foregoing  dispositions,  or  when  it  is  not  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
tariff  that  the  person  paying  duty  has  not  the  right  to  pay  duty  on  net  weight. 
When  the  net  weight  is  adopted  at  the  request  of  such  person,  said  weight  shall  do 
more  be  allowed  to  be  computed  by  deducting  the  prescribed  tare  from  the  gross 
weight. 

When  no  tare  is  prescribed  for  the  goods  or  packing,  and  an  assessment  of  the  tare 
is  impossible  because  the  goods  can  not  be  separated  from  their  envelope  in  the 
cuHtom-house,  the  tare  customary  in  commerce,  or,  when  thi^  is  not  known,  such  tare 
as  the  ciiMtomH  officers  may  judge  proper,  shall  be  allowed. 

No  allowance  shall  be  made  for  any  increase  in  weight  or  measure  caused  by 
unusual  moisture.  But  if  goods  have  been  saturated  with  water  by  accident  at  ae^ 
or  through  any  other  fortuitous  cause,  the  weight  or  measure  is  estimated  as  being 
equal  to  goods  of  the  same  kind  in  a  dry  condition. 

Storage  dues  shall  be  paid  on  goods,  when  imported  by  soa,  deposited  in  the  coa- 
toms  warehouse,  if  they  remain  in  said  warehouse  more  than  ten  days,  reckoned 
from  the  day  the  vessel  has  commenced  to  unload.  No  charge  is  made  for  goods 
deposited  for  ten  days  or  less.  For  every  additional  day  that  the  goods  remain  in 
the  warehouse  30  ore  (8  cents)  per  cubic  meter,  packing  included,  is  to  be  paid. 
The  minimum  charge  on  goods  withdrawn  at  any  time  shall  be  40  ore  (10.7  cents). 

On  compliance  with  the  special  regulations  established  to  this  effect  by  the  cus- 
toms officials,  import  duty  shall  be  refunded  for  samples  which  are  reexported  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  imported,  when  this  proviso  was  made  on  their  importation. 

The  customs  department  can  also  grant  the  refundment  of  import  duty  collected 
on  raw  materials  and  accessory  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  on  other  goods  on  which  doty  has  been 
levied,  according  to  circumstances,  when  they  are  reexported  in  an  unchanged 
condition. 

RULES  AS  TO  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  STOCK,  PROVENDER,  ETC. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  circalar  issued  by  the  Norw^mn 
department  of  the  interior  nnder  date  of  Jane  6, 1894,  and  amended 
September  7, 1894,  ^ving  the  rules  under  which  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  swine,  and  dogs,  certain  kinds  of  meat  and  other  animal  products, 
grass,  hay,  and  straw  for  fodder,  and  implements  used  in  stables,  are 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  ^Norway: 

A.  Hones  may  be  imported  from  Sweden  on  the  following  conditions:  A  oertifi- 
ate,  issued  by  the  police  authority,  shall  accompany  each  animal,  wherefrom  it 
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Bhall  appear  that  the  animal  has  been  in  Sweden  for  the  six  months  next  preceding, 
and  that  the  same  is  healthy  and  not  likely  to  introduce  any  contagious  disease. 
Post  and  traffic  horses  passing  the  boundary  with  the  intention  of  returning  them 
to  Sweden  are  not  affected  hy  this  circular. 

When  horses  are  imported  jfrom  other  countries  a  certificate^  issued  by  the  police 
anthority  of  the  exporting  country,  or  by  a  Norwegian  consul,  must  accompany  each 
animal|  wherefrom  it  shall  appear  that  the  animal  is  healthy  and  not  likely  to  intro- 
duce any  contagious  disease. 

Each  animal  on  arrival  in  a  Norwegian  port  of  entry  must  be  inspected  by  a  duly 
authorized  Norwegian  veterinarian  and  by  him  declared  to  be  healthy. 

B.  Ruminant  animals  (neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats)  may  be  imported  from  Swe- 
den, except  Malm5hns  County,  on  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  The  importation  must  be  made  by  rail  or  steamer  direct  to  Fredrikshald  or 
Chrlstiania. 

(2)  A  certificate  from  a  Swedish  police  authority  or  an  authorized  veterinarian  of 
the  district  concerned  must  accompany  the  animals,  showing  that  they  were  not 
imported  fh>m  the  county  of  Malmohus  or  from  any  foreign  country  during  the  six 
months  next  preceding;  and  further,  that  no  mouth-and-foot  disease,  rinderpest,  or 
malignant  lung  disease  has  existed,  or  has  been  supposed  to  exist. 

(3)  The  animals  must  be  marked  or  described  in  the  certificate  so  their  identity 
may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

(4)  The  animals  must  be  transported  direct  to  the  quarantine  stations  for  inspection. 

(5)  If  the  animals  are  shipped  by  vessel  direct  to  Christiania  the  inspection  shall 
be  made  on  board  the  ship  before  the  landing  of  the  animals. 

(6)  The  department  of  the  interior  is  authorized  to  issue  the  regulations  concem- 
iBg  the  importation. 

C.  Swixie  can  not  be  imported  from  any  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
ports  referred  to  in  paragraph  B,  flrom  which  they  may  be  introduced  into  Finmark. 

Swine  can  not  be  imported  from  finmark  into  any  other  district  in  the  country. 

D.  The  importation  of  dogs  is  forbidden  from  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  from  which  countries  they  may  be  introduced  provided  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  by  the  police  authority  of  the  country  con- 
oemed,  from  which  it  shall  appear  that  the  animals  in  question  have  been  in  said 
conntry  for  at  least  six  months,  and  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  an  author- 
ized  veterinarian,  they  are  not  likely  to  disseminate  any  contagious  disease.  Dogs 
belonging  to  owners  of  Swedish  herds  of  reindeer  and  passing  through  Finland  with 
sach  herds  in  transit  from  Sweden  are  not  affected  by  this  prohibition. 

E.  Raw  parts  of  ruminating  animals  and  swine,  also  undressed  skins  and  hides 
(dried  and  salted  hides  and  skins  not  being  included),  undressed,  unmanufactured, 
and  oncleaned  hair  and  bristles,  together  with  muzzles  and  hoofs,  are  not  allowed  to 
be  imported  from  any  country. 

The  importation  of  unsalted  and  undressed  meat  and  pork,  and  also  unmelted 
tallow,  is  forbidden  from  Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  except  into 
Finmark  fh>m  ports  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea,  and  likewise  from  all 
countries  outside  of  Europe. 

F.  The  importation  of  grass,  hay,  and  straw  for  fodder  is  pr<^ibited  from  all  coun- 
tries except  Sweden,  and  into  Finmark  from  Russian  ports  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  White  Sea« 

G.  Utensils  for  use  in  cow  stables  that  have  already  been  in  use  shall  not  be  im- 
ported from  any  country  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  that  they  have 
been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

HBVENUB  FROM  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

The  imported  articles  which  contribute  most  to  the  customs  revenue 
of  If orway  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee^ 
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the  textile  fabrics,  and  spirits.  In  the  qninqaennial  period  1890-1894 
these  five  items  furnished  over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  customs  rev- 
enue derived  from  imports,  while  the  first  three  articles  named,  viz, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  were  together  the  source  of  fully  50  per 
cent.  The  total  customs  revenue  from  imports  into  Norway  and  the 
amounts  contributed  by  the  articles  of  most  importance  in  the  years 
1892, 1893,  and  1894,  with  averages  and  percentages  for  the  five-year 
period  1890-1894,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table: 

Amount  of  customs  duties  levied  on  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Xorta^f, 


Articles. 


Sngsi 

Tobacco 

Coffee 

TifMues 

Cereals 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Paraffin  oU,  petroleum,  etc 

Fruit« 

Hides,  tanned 

Salt 

Kice,  hailed 

Wine 

Metal  manufactures 

Linseed,  rape  seed,  etc 

Yamandtnread 

Tea 

Spices 

Total 

Total  import  duties . 


1892. 


1893. 


$1, 129, 900 

787,900 

593,900 

676,500 

483,200 

268,000 

126,200 

130,000 

00,600 

106, 100 

73,200 

68.600 

60,000 

54,700 

46,400 

48,200 

41,800 


$076,800 
1,066,200 
627,100 
612,900 
586,100 
281.400 


4,655,200 
5.007.900 


145,000 
78.800 
73,700 
79,100 
54,900 
66,500 
55,700 
51,500 
52.500 
40.600 


4,867,700 
5, 146, 700 


1891. 


$1,046,300 
809,600 
641,300 
660,600 
602,700 
807,900 


112,800 
86,000 


68,100 
70,000 
75,300 
61,900 
56.000 
50.700 
49,000 


4.607,200 
5,369,900 


ATeraeo  for  fire 
years.  1890-1891. 


$1,209,800 

855.700 

625,200 

620,400 

510.500 

259,200 

144,200 

128,400 

75,600 

72,900 

72,600 

71,800 

63,300 

54,700 

60,400 

47.400 

42,600 


Per  teal 

21  SB 
15.17 
ILIT 

as8 

9.  S3 
4.81 

in 

14» 

L41 

L» 

L38 

L84 

LU 

L02 

.94 

.» 

.?» 


4,004,700 
5,357,000 


9L5» 
100 


METHOD  OF  DETERMINING    THE  VALUE  AND    QUANTITY  OF    IMPORTS  AND   EXPOKTB. 

The  valuation  of  the  merchandise  imported  and  exported  by  Norway 
is  based  upon  data  furnished  by  exchange  committees  and  merchants. 
In  calculating  the  values  of  the  imports  the  invoice  price,  freight, 
packing,  and  insurance  are  included,  but  not  the  duty.  The  values  of 
exports  comprise  the  price  free  on  board  in  Norwegian  ports,  exclading 
freight  and  insurance,  but  including  packing  and  Norwegian  commer- 
cial profit.  The  returns  of  quantities  are  compiled  from  the  officially 
controlled  declarations  of  imx>orters  and  exx>orters.  These  declarations 
state  the  countries  from  which  the  articles  are  directly  imported  and  to 
which  they  are  directly  exported.  That  is  to  say,  if  goods  are  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  England,  and  are  afterwards  reshipped  to 
Norway,  they  are  recorded  as  coming  from  England. 


FOREIGN  TRADE. 

According  to  the  official  commerce  returns  of  Norway,  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  the  Kingdom  in  1894,  the  latest  year  for  which  final  flgores 
are  as  yet  available,  amounted  to  4,341,340,934  kilograms  (9,571,007,050 
pounds),  valued  at  337,984,900  kroner  ($90,579,950).  As  regards  the 
volume  of  the  trade  these  figures  are  in  excess  of  the  returns  for  any 
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previoud  year,  while  in  the  matter  of  value  they  were  exceeded  only  in 
1890, 1891,  and  1893.  Compared  with  the  figures  recorded  for  1885, 
they  show  a  gain  during  the  decade  of  41  per  cent  in  quantity  and  37 
per  cent  in  value.  The  total  trade  returns  for  each  year  of  the  decade 
ending  with  1894  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Total  trade  of  Norway  mih  foreign  countries  in  the  years  1885  to  1894,  inolusive. 


Years. 


1885. 


IS87. 
1888. 
1889. 
1880. 
1801. 


I8B8. 
1884. 


Qoaiitities. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


3,071. 
3,068, 
3,154, 
3,479, 
4,002. 
3,898, 
4,026, 
4,078, 
4,182, 
4,341, 


021,858 
118. 365 
770,556 
809,732 
078.204 
261,611 
387,140 
818, 172 
159,419 
340.934 


8,770, 435, 787 
6,741,988,910 
6, 955, 090, 105 
7,671,658,132 
8,823,061,661 
8,594.185,513 
8,874,449,017 
8,981,221.019 
9, 220, 072, 298 
9,571,007,050 


Anntua  ftTorage  for  the  10  yean ,    3, 728, 677, 480      8, 220, 316, 946 


Values. 


EJroiier. 


247. 542, 700 
238,012,700 
240, 319, 700 
280, 753, 300 
324,277,200 
339. 755, 400 
363, 406, 300 
326,465,000 
340, 656, 200 
337,984,900 


302,917,240 


Dollars. 


66,341.440 
63,787,410 
64, 405, 680 
75, 241, 880 
86,906,290 
91.054,450 
94, 712, 890 
87,492,620 
91,296,590 
90, 679, 960 


81, 181, 820 


Of  the  foreign  commerce  carried  on  by  Norway  during  the  ten -year 
X^eriod  1885-1894,  about  60  per  cent  in  value  consisted  of  import  trade 
and  about  40  per  cent  of  export  trade. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value  of  merchandise 
imported  into  Norway  each  year  from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive: 

Total  imports  into  Norway  in  the  years  1886  to  1894 y  inclusive. 


Years. 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1881 

1802 

1803 

1804 

Annual  average  for  the  10  years 


*  Quantities. 


Kilograms. 


1,422, 
1,363, 
1,376, 
1,020, 
1,822, 
1,730, 
1,909, 
1,920, 
1,985, 
2, 178, 


698,664 
566,310 
483,029 
223,316 
148,719 
580,828 
899,754 
186,694 
385,784 
700,949 


Pounds. 


3, 136, 
3,006. 
3,034, 
3, 671. 
4,017, 
3,816, 
4,210, 
4,233, 
4,377, 
4,803, 


278,421 
145,558 
622, 016 
976, 725 
145,509 
273, 106 
603,196 
281, 769 
021, 207 
207,686 


1,732,976,894      3,820,566,610 


Values. 


Kroner. 


146,604,600 
135, 168, 500 
133, 691, 300 
168. 396, 700 
191, 608, 100 
208, 668, 900 
223,023,600 
199, 986, 600 
204, 568, 600 
205,989,800 


180,669,670 


Dollars. 


39, 022, 030 
36, 226, 160 
35, 829, 270 
42, 450, 320 
51,350,970 
5.5.920,500 
69, 770, 320 
63. 696, 410 
54,824,380 
56,205,270 


48, 419, 470 


The  figures  given  in  the  above  table  show  a  decided  increase  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  import  trade  of  Norway  during  the  ten-year 
period  1885-1894.  The  quantity  of  imported  merchandise  returned  in 
1894  was  greater  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  decade,  and  showed  a 
gain  of  63  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  1885.  The  increase  in  value 
during  the  same  period,  while  not  so  great  as  that  in  quantity,  was 
nevertheless  a  substantial  one,  amounting  to  41  per  cent.  The  value 
attained  in  1894  was  exceeded  but  twice  during  the  decade — in  1890 
and  1891. 

Although  the  growth  of  Norway's  exx)orts  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  of  her  imports,  a  considerable  gain  was  made  during  the  ten  years 
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1880  to  18W,  amoonting  to  31  per  cent  in  qnantity  and  29  per  cent  in 
valne.  The  higheBt  export  figures  in  the  decade,  both  aa  to  qoantity 
and  value,  vere  returned  foi*  the  year  1893.  The  exports  of  1894,  while 
slightly  lesa  than  those  of  the  year  preceding,  were  greatw  tiian  in  any 
other  year  of  the  decade  except  1S89,  as  regards  valne,  and  1889  Mid 
1890,  as  regards  qnantity.  The  table  following  shows  the  quantity  aod 
value  of  merchandise  exported  from  Norway  each  year  from  1885  to 
1894,  iaclnsive: 

Total  axporia  fnnn  Noneay  In  the  yean  1885  to  189i,  inclitti'Be. 


Yttn. 

QoESUtlea. 

V.io«a. 

EUogmiH. 

Pomid*. 

Xnwn. 

OoUn. 

m 

l.fltB.  428.004 

1,1M,H3.0U 

i;BM,m4n 

ilW.MolTBS 
a,  US,  487,386 

!:iiw:t73;«is 

3,834, 1ST,  MO 
3,735,843,352 

3,  830.  4S8.  OM 

4.  MO,  081. 407 
4,80S,  318,143 
4.773,  312.  408 
4.«83,S4&,B2I 
4,  T4T.  <ns,  »0 
4:843.  OSi;  031 
4,7m,73i,BW 

101, 338. 100 

102,844,200 
108.828.400 
123,36*800 

iM.oea,ioo 

III.OM.MN 

130.383.700 
138.478.400 

V  111  4« 

BM 

IT.SCOt 

Aiiniu]iiTans«fartbeIDy«*n 

i,NS,7(n,se6 

4, 3W,  TBI,  437 

lauT.sn 

"" 

Of  the  entire  volume  of  exx>ort8  from  Norway  in  the  ten-year  period 
188,>-1894,  about  98  per  cent  consiated  of  domestic  merchandise  and  2 
per  cent  of  foreign  mierchandise  reexported.  Ttte  quantity  and  valne 
of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  exports  for  each  year  in  the  decade 
are  stated  in  the  following  table: 


Exporti  of  domeetic  and  foreign 

imolitnce. 

VMTi  188a 

i^m 

i-„. 

N<.TW(«l>i.i»n:huuliw. 

Fonlxn  menbutdiH. 

Qnutltlet. 

T.ln«. 

(taulttlM. 

TlllH- 

1888!!!!!"!"!!""!*' 
1887 

l,8i'i.871,lH7 
].«*U.BM,:iT3 
1,  7ni,  40B.  B87 

3,12!l,Wi.  rt48 

*,'!»:'. wii.itio 

8.708,830.3.'^ 

so"        ■«! 
30          «0 

li                 00 

31       .     S» 

34.M8.8J0 
30.012.  WO 

5ftflJfl.805 

fsr- 

1,081.3* 

r  1 

7e.3M.B84 
80.581.811 

«e:2tt:8M 

IJg 

tT44;T68;S^l3a  ■  SS 

4,080,114,447  1  33      !■     no 

tOiiW 

AnDDalBveneerur 
tholore.™ 

1,«B.09I.*M 

.,«»„!.,.. 

»-,.„[..».» 

umn 
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The  statistics  presented  in  the  foregoing  tables  regarding  the  com- 
merce of  Norway  do  not  include  the  precious  metals,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  which,  in  the  years  1885  to  IdM,  inclusive,  were  as  Mlows: 

F«hM  of  (A«  j»rdei0iM  metolt  vm^^orUA  ami  eiBporUd  by  Ni^noay  from  18S5  to  lS9dj 


Tears. 


18» 

IKM 

1887 

1B88 

18» 

isao 

lan 

1«2 

mo 

18M 

AnitTial  average  for  the  10  yean 


Imports. 


Kronor.        DoUais 


1. 
1, 
4. 


Oil.  100 
813,000 
236,800 
301,000 
280,700 
357,400 
440,200 
526,100 
622,000 
480,600 


1.012,730 


270,070 

486,180 

1, 135, 330 

104,790 

64,240 

05,780 

120,800 

140,990 

166,700 

128,800 


271,410 


Exports. 


Kroner. 


396,000 
8o9, 800 
749, 400 
361.600 
418,500 
2,900 
450.300 
478,900 
437.800 
100,700 


427,090 


Dollars. 


106,130 
232,030 
200,840 

06,010 
112, 160 
780 
123,000 
128,350 
117, 330 

26.900 


114,460 


.    PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  IN  TRADE  WITH  NORWAY.^ 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Sweden  are  the  countries 
of  chief  importance  in  Korway's  foreign  commerce.  The  United  King- 
dom alone  is  credited  with  over  30  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  while 
Germany  has  21  i)er  cent  and  Sweden  about  15  per  cent.  The  United 
States,  with  only  about  3  per  cent  to  her  credit,  ranks  as  the  tenth 
country  on  the  list,  being  surpassed  by  Eussia,  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
Denmark,  Belgium^  and  France.  To  show  how  largely  Norway's  com- 
mercial intercourse  has  been  confined  to  European  countries,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  portion  of  the  total  trade  of  the  Kingdom  returned  for 
all  countries  outside  of  Eurox>e  amounted  to  only  4.58  per  cent  in  1892, 
4^  per  cent  in  1893,  and  3.95  per  cent  in  1894.  The  following  table, 
covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  shows  the  value  of  Norway's 
trade  with  each  of  the  ten  leading  countries,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
entire  trade  credited  to  each  of  these  countries: 

Value  and  percentage  of  the  total  trade  of  Norway  with  each  of  the  pHnoipal  foreign  conn- 
tries  in  the  years  189f,  1893,  and  1894, 


Countries. 


Great  Britaiii  aad  Ireland. 

0«mi4UDy 

Sweden 

Bossia  and  Finland 

Ifetherlandii 


Valaes. 


1802. 


Bemnark 

Belgiom 

Fraaee 

United  SUtea 


$25,706,000 
10, 062. 100 
12,666,800 
8,683.000 
8,094,800 
8,788,200 
4,247,800 
3,066,100 
8,026,000 
8,082,100 


1803. 


$27,701,600 
10,252.800 
18, 185. 000 
6,260,800 
4,052,400 
8,636.500 
8,047,700 
3,565,200 
8,147,500 
8,804,400 


1804. 


$27,504,000 
10, 167, 100 
18,576,700 
6,388.200 
8,910,500 
8, 657,  800 
8,625,000 
8, 329, 200 
8,081,200 
8,606,300 


Percentages. 


1892. 


29.50 
21.75 
14.39 
4.11 
4.57 
4.27 
4.86 
3.50 
4.40 
3.46 


1893. 


30.34 
21.00 
14.30 
6.86 
4.44 
8.87 
4.32 
3.03 
3.45 
8.61 


1804. 


30.46 
21.16 
14.00 
7.06 
4.32 
4.04 
4.00 
8.68 
8.40 
2.97 


*  In  a  consideration  of  the  statutics  here  presented  regarding  the  relative  stand- 
ing of  foreign  countries  in  Norway's  international  trade,  it  should  be  remei»^«^ 
that  according  to  the  Norwegian  system  of  trade  returns,  as  explained  on  P»g®  7' 
imports  are  credited  to  the  country  from  which  they  directly  come  and  exports  to 
the  country  to  which  they  are  directly  shipped,  regardless  of  original  souroo  or  final 
desttnation.  " 
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The  relative  standing  of  the  ten  above-mentioned  coontries  as  con- 
tributors to  the  imx>ort  trade  of  Norway  in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and 
1894  is»Bhown  in  the  following  table: 

Value  of  merchandise  imparted  into  Norway  from  each  of  the  prindpal  foreign  countries 
in  1892 J 189S,  and  1894,  and  percentage  of  total  imports  received  from  eaok. 


Coantiiea. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Germany 

Sweden 

Bnssia  and  Finland 

Denmark , 

United  States 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France  

Spain 


Yalnea. 


1892. 


$14. 115. 600 
14.818,900 
7, 303, 800 
2.645,000 
3, 056, 900 
2, 538, 400 
3,402,300 
2,003,000 
1, 995. 400 
350,100 


1893. 


$14,955,000 

14,894,700 

7,509,300 

6, 041. 800 

2,748,400 

2,779,400 

2,390,500 

2, 221, 500 

978,800 

93,700 


1894. 


$15,422,200 

15,086,700 

7,888,000 

5. 239, 100 

2,435,700 

2,392,200 

2,176,600 

2,128,300 

973,300 

206,500 


Percentages. 


1892. 


26.34 

27.85 

13.03 

4.93 

5.70 

4.73 

4.48 

3.74 

3.72 

.06 


1893. 


27.28 

27.17 

13.70 

9.20 

5.01 

5.06 

4.^ 

4.05 

1.79 

.17 


im. 


27.94 
27.9 
14.9 
9.« 
441 
49 
3.M 
181 
LTI 


Of  the  countries  which  constitute  the  source  of  Norway's  import 
trade,  the  United  States  is  the  sixth  in  iinx>ortance,  being  preceded  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Sweden,  Eussia,  and  Denmark,  in  tbe 
order  mentioned.  Norway's  exports  to  the  Unite<l  States,  however, 
are  very  much  smaller  than  her  imports  from  this  country.  In  Nor- 
way's export  trade  for  1894  there  were  a  dozen  countries  outranking 
the  United  States,  including  in  addition  to  the  countries  named  in  tbe 
table  Italy,  Australia,  and  Portugal.  The  United  Kingdom  gets  aboat 
35  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  Bhipx)ed  from  Norway,  more  than  twice 
the  amount  received  by  any  other  country.  Sweden  ranks  second  in 
value  of  goods  received,  and  Germany  third.  In  the  following  table, 
covering  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  the  ten  countries  standing 
highest  in  the  total  trade  of  Norway  are  given  in  the  order  of  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  shii)ped  to  them  from  Norway: 

Value  of  merchandise  exported  from  Norway  to  each  of  the  principal  foreign  countries  in 
189S,  189S,  and  1894,  and  percentage  of  total  exports  shipped  to  each. 


Countriee. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Swe<len 

Oermany 

Spain 

France 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Denmark 

KuBsia  ami  Finland 

United  States 


Values. 


1892. 


$ll.ff82,400 
5,282.000 
4,233,200 
8, 388, 100 
1,930,600 
1,592,500 
1, 063, 100 
1,100,400 
948,000 
493, 700 


1893. 


$12,746, 
5.626, 
4,368, 
8,442, 
2,168, 

i^eei, 

1,363, 

1,199, 

1,219, 

525, 


600 
600 
100 
800 
700 
900 
700 
300 
000 
000 


1891. 


$12, 172, 700 
5,687,700 
4,080,400 
8,451.800 
2,107,900 
1,733,900 
1,200,900 
1, 189, 300 
1, 140, 100 
804.100 


Perc«itagea. 

1892. 

18«S. 

1   18M. 

34.52 

34.96 

3L41 

15.50 

15.43 

16.08 

12.41 

11.96 

U.S 

10.00 

9.44 

9.T« 

6.70 

5.95 

5.9S 

4.70 

4.56 

4.90 

3.14 

3.74 

8.40 

8.61 

3.39 

S.36 

2.80 

3.34 

a.  as 

1.46 

1.43 

.86 
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To  show  the  character  of  liTorway's  import  trade  the  following  table, 
in  vrbich  the  importatione  of  1892, 1893,  and  1894  are  claBsified  accord- 
iug  to  the  aatnre  of  the  lucrchaudise,  is  presented: 
Falmeao/th«r<trieiu 


C]—»ai  or  mereluiuHae. 


C<4onlBl  pnidaco    grocariea- . . 

FruiMud  vwetabMa 

~      ~  unfntherUquon.. 


'IniUe  miiUiiikla 

Yath.  thread,  cordftge,  rA 


mhctun 


Mklr,  faatben,  ■kins,  bonea,  hoin.  otber  I 

UmnufBctuna  at  Tuir,  slclD.  tHme.  ham, 

T>Uow.allLtu',EUin«.eU 

MuafBrtnm  of  Ullaw.oil>,gama.etc. 

Wood  to  the  rough  and  put];  maimrBC 

MUMirulnrea  or  wood 

DyeMulb 

V^etablfl  nuierUla.  not  elBOwbere  epei 

us.  Paper  ud  manufkotiUH  of  paper 

IS.  Uanafuliiree  of  TegetabJe  materlali.  m 


lagH,ni>chlD_.„,_. 
Dt  granped  In  the  >b 


3,S1I.3K) 

S,  DOS, 387 

1,03<.»1T 

272.074 

a«.m 

6:i,r.!w.ioB 

M,8M,3eS 

5S,205,Z« 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  of  the  varioas  classes  of  mer- 
cbaDdise  imported  by  Norway,  breadstnffs  form  the  moat  important 
gronp.  Golonial  produce,  bo  called,  coaai8):iag  principally  of  groceries, 
ranks  second.  These  two  groapa,  breadstuffs  and  colonial  prodace, 
taken  together  with  the  other  classes  of  food  stuffs,  namely,  animal 
fbod  prodncta,  fruite  and  vegetables,  and  spiritnoas  and  other  liqnors, 
comprise  in  valae  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  importation.  After 
colonial  produce,  the  most  important  group  is  the  textile  manafactnres. 
Crude  minerals  come  next,  followed  in  the  order  of  their  valae  by  the 
gronp  comprising  ships,  carriages,  machinery,  etc.,  the  group  of  animal 
fi>od  prodacts,  and  the  group  comprising  tallow,  oiln,  tar,  gams,  etc. 
The  only  other  classes  of  merchandise  reaching  a  value  of  a  million 
dollars  are  metals  manuf^tared,  metals  crude  or  partly  wrought,  yam, 
thread,  cordage,  etc.,  the  textile  materials,  wood  in  the  rough  and  partly 
mannfactared,  and  Bpirituoos  and  other  liquors. 
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^  Of  the  various  commodities  which  comprise  Norway's  import  trade, 
about  50  per  cent  may  be  designated  as  products  of  agriculture. 
Following  is  a  compilation  of  all  the  important  items  which  may  be 
classified  as  agricultural  among  the  articles  of  merchandise  imported 
into  Norway  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

ValueB  ofpHnoipal  <igriouliural  commodities  imparted  into  Norway  in  Ike  year$  lS9t,  1893^ 

and  1894, 


ArticlM. 


Horses 
Cattle. 
Sheep 


Swine 

Pork,  bacon,  and  hams 

Other  meat 

Cheese , 

Batter,  natural  and  artificial. 
I^rd  and  fats 


s. 


Barley 

Beans,  peas,  and  lentils. 

Oats 

Wheat 

Maize , 

Malt 

Rye 

Barley  flour 

Oatmeal 

Kve  flour 

Wheat  flour 

Starch. 


Kioe,  hulled 

Sa«). 

Coffe< 


Sairo,  salep,  etc 


;onee 


Tea 

Cacao  beans 

Chocolate 

Sugar  of  all  kinds 

Sirup  and  molasses 

Tobacco,  leaf,  snd  in  rolls 

Spices 

( h-auges,  citrons,  etc 

Apples  and  pears 

ITums  and  prunes 

Itaisins 

Almonds 

Chicory 


Hops. 

Potato  mesl 

Brandy  and  other  spirits,  in  bottles  and  casks. 

Wine,  In  bottles  and  casks 

Vinegar 

Woof 

('otton 

Flax,  hemp,  tow,  Jute,  etc 

Undressed  skins,  dried  and  raw 

Hides,  tanned  and  untanned 

Fertilisers 

Tallow,  margarin,  etc 

Olive  oU 


Linseed,  rape-seed,  and  spermaceti  oils,  etc. 
Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal 


Unseed  and  rape  seed . 
other  seeds 


Total  for  above  articles. 


1092. 

1883. 

1894. 

$38,900 

139.200 

047,  OM 

SSi,9(N) 

2,280 

219.650 

12,440 

1,130 

7.580 

14. 710 

1  450 

1,900,900 

937,710 

1,269,400 

490,360 

741,900 

770, 500 

144,610 

145.280 

1401,000 

572,210 

679,600 

306.  S20 

857.060 

305,760 

S44.070 

177,010 

199.200 

279,870 

2,147,080 

2.086,420 

1,733.670 

202,660 

147.530 

101,386 

88,930 

19.590 

17,150 

332,670 

78.810 

U9.€«i 

71.980 

88.060 

8,900 

197.700 

251,710 

217.400 

4,031.890 

4,149,690 

3,779.900 

18,970 

20,960 

21.960 

28,290 

89.240 

43,179 

964,390 

818.100 

066,860 

1,773,250 

1.760,250 

1,284.740 

26,610 

82,750 

35.880 

167,230 

156.860 

12».09i> 

81,020 

28.890 

24,990 

3,257,700 

3,697,170 

3.531,960 

64,140 

68,670 

66,  on 

35.030 

44,600 

S&540 

101,840 

97.710 

103.900 

1,495,570 

1,663,740 

1.006.450 

888,340 

800.430 

374.469 

610, 140 

716, 100 

377.830 

45,130 

47,030 

93,800 

71.290 

68.670 

106, 3M 

>         26,340 

63,010 

47.520 

1         40. 710 

64,780 

4Q.9t» 

1         60,090 

53,760 

73,800 

1         15,280 

15.460 

33.850 

!         12, 110 

12.840 

17.990 

1       160,450 

232,090 

151,420 

88.230 

85.870 

96.939 

434,210 

400,100 

456,989 

669.870 

622.650 

068.909 

11,900 

13,800 

13.720 

641.360 

681,480 

904.340 

597,870 

60M80 

626.490 

442,410 

620,210 

443.190 

866.690 

848,060 

^SWPij  ^^W 

772,350 

922,100 

898,070 

156,740 

01,120 

138.530 

684.340 

809,420 

925.970 

64.480 

87,000 

44,410 

610,890 

619,480 

653,570 

169, 110 

114.800 

S2.060 

262,020 

262,050 

225,790 

60,140 

77,850 

78,180 

25,661,500 

26, 787, 970 

24.689.000 

A  glance  at  the  figares  given  above  shows  that  of  all  the  agricaltnral 
commodities  imported  into  Norway,  rye  is  the  article  of  chief  impor- 
tance. Most  of  the  bread  consumed  by  the  Norwegians  is  made  of  rye 
flour.  Formerly  it  was  used  almost  exclusively,  but  in  recent  years 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  use  of  wheat.    Upon  this  point  the 
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following  extract  from  a  report  made  to  the  Department  of  State  nnder 
date  of  February  12,  1894,  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Ohristiania 
is  of  interest: 

The  general  preference  of  the  Norwegian  people  ia  for  rye,  instead  of  wheat, 
bread.  Wheat  is  too  costly  for  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  and  its  nse  is 
limited  to  a  certain  class  of  people,  althoagh  the  smaU  difference  in  the  price  of  rye 
and  wheat  daring  the  last  few  years  has  resnlted  in  an  increased  demand  for  wheat. 
Daring  the  year  1890,  when  the  harvest  failed  and  Russia  prohibited  the  export  of 
rye,  several  shipments  of  American  wheat  flour  were  made  to  this  country  and  profit- 
ably sold.    Since  then  the  import  has  constantly  increased. 

In  the  same  consular  report  the  following  statement  was  made,  show- 
ing the  imi>ortance  of  prompt  shipments  on  the  part  of  American  grain 
exi>orter8  filling  orders  from  Norway : 

One  of  the  principal  disadvantages  under  which  the  American  flour  trade  suffers 
is  the  long  and  irregular  transport  from  the  mills  to  the  port  of  shipment  in  the 
United  States.  The  flour  shipped  to  this  country  from  an  inland  town  in  the  United 
States  is  always  forwarded  on  a  through  bill  of  lading,  acceptors  of  which  are 
obliged  to  take  all  the  risks.  The  railway  companies  are  not  bound  by  the  bill  of 
lading  to  send  the  flour  by  any  particular  train  or  vessel,  and  from  two  to  three 
months  often  elapse  before  the  Norwegian  importers  receive  the  flour,  though  their 
orders  are  always  transmitted  by  cable  to  the  mills.  When  a  buyer  in  Norway  can 
not  calculate  within  several  months  when  he  is  likely  to  receive  his  flour,  he  often 
prefers  to  order  German  wheat,  which  reaches  this  country  in  about  eight  days. 

After  rye,  barley  is  the  cereal  imported  in  greatest  quantities.  These 
two  grains,  with  wheat  four  and  rye  flour,  are  the  principal  items  under 
breadstuffs. 

Coffee  is  the  leading  article  under  the  head  of  groceries,  and  ranks 
second  in  value  among  all  the  agricultural  imports.  Other  groceries 
imported  extensively  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco.  The  consump- 
tion per  capita  in  Norway  of  these  four  principal  groceries  in  the  years 
18d0  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 

Per  capita  contwmption  of  eoffee,  sugar,  molaaseBf  and  tobacco  in  Norway  from  1890  to  1894, 

inclusive. 


Tears. 

Coffee.                          Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Tobacco. 

Kilograms. 

Ponods.  Kilograms. 

Pounds. 

Kilograms. 

Pooxids. 

0.06 
11.83 

0.13 
10.43 
11.55 

Kilograms. 

Founds. 

1»0 

IWl 

1892 

1893 

1«U 

3.63 
3.77 
3.68 
8.87 
8.03 

8.00               6.80 
8.31               7.74 
8.11               8.61 
8.53  1             0.04 
8. 66               0. 62 

15.41 
17.06 
18.08 
10.03 
21.21 

4.11 
5.14 
4.14 
4.73 
5.24 

0.80 
.85 
.84 

1.11 
.85 

1.76 
1.87 
1.85 
2.45 
1.87 

Kext  to  the  breadstuffs  and  groceries,  the  most  valuable  product  of 

agriculture  imx>orted  is  the  item  of  meat,  especially  pork,  bacon,  and 
hams. 

The  number  of  live  animals  imported  ia  very  small. 

Of  the  remaining  agricultural  imports  enumerated,  the  most  impor- 
tant are,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  the  following :  Tallow  and  margarin, 
hides,  wine,  linseed,  rape*seed  and  spermaceti  oils,  wool,  cotton,  brandy 
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and  other  spirits,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  batter,  undressed  skins,  lard 
and  fats,  eggs,  linseed  and  rape-seed,  malt,  hops,  cheese,  fertilizers,  and 
rice. 

A  comparison  of  the  valnes  returned  for  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  as 
regards  the  leading  agricultural  imports  referred  to  above,  shows  that 
a  gain  was  made  during  these  years  in  the  case  of  coffee,  sugar,  molas- 
ses, tallow  and  margarin,  hides,  the  linseed,  rape-seed,  and  spermaceti 
oils,  wool,  brandy  and  other  spirits,  eggs,  and  malt.  The  other  agricul- 
tural items  mentioned  in  the  text  suffered  a  decrease*  The  total  value 
of  the  55  agricultural  products  enumerated  in  the  table  advanced  from 
$25,561,690  in  1892  to  $25,787,970  in  1893,  but  fell  to  $24,689,000  in  1894. 

Chief  among  the  imports  of  Norway  which  may  be  classed  as  non- 
agricaltural  is  the  item  of  coal,  cinders,  and  coke.  In  1894  this  item 
ranked  in  value  above  all  other  imports,  but  was  exceeded  by  rye  in 
1893  and  1892.  Of  the  manufactured  articles  imported,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  respect  to  value  are  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  ships,  and 
locomotives  and  machinery.  These  items,  aTid,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
manufactures  imported,  show  a  substantial  increase  during  the  years 
1892, 1893,  and  1894.  The  values  of  the  most  important  of  the  non- 
agricultural  imports  of  Norway  for  1894,  in  comparison  with  1893  and 
1892,  are  given  in  a  tabular  statement  below.  The  combined  values 
of  the  items  selected  amounted  to  $20,479,900  in  1894,  as  against 
$19,421,110  in  1893  and  $18,671,700  in  1892.    The  table  is  as  follows: 

Values  of  principal  manufactured  articles  and  nonagricultural  products  imported  into 

Norway  in  the  years  189^,  189S,  and  1894. 


Articlea. 


Coal,  cinders,  and  colce 

Woolen  goods 

Ships 

Cotton  goods 

LocomotiTes  and  machines 

Wooden  staves,  hoops,  etc 

ParalSin  oil,  petroleum,  etc 

Iron  bars,  hoops,  bauds,  etc 

Cotton  tb  read 

Woolen  yam 

Salt 

Manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

Books,  engravings,  etc 

Silkstufl's 

Glass  and  glass  ware 

I  ron  plates 

Copper,  brass,  etc.,  in  plates,  bolts,  and  bars. 

Railway  rails 

Implements  and  tools 

Pig  iron 

Manufactures  of  copper  and  brass. 


1892. 

1803. 

1894. 

$3,328,720 

43,377,390 

$3,008. 880 

2, 81S,  850 

2,869.800 

3,117.489 

l,784,2iX) 

2,383,060 

2,1»,3» 

1, 651, 320 

1,608.030 

1.700, 330 

1, 125. 440 

1.198,000 

1.378,630 

1.401,290 

1.296,320 

1.255,820 

690,340 

649,420 

785.890 

839,160 

759, 380 

737.000 

546,050 

571,300 

618,  aeo 

476,990 

567,140 

612.490 

543,080 

630,420 

604,740 

520,830 

676,030 

603.240 

413, 870 

404.140 

428.910 

485,350 

376,350 

410.070 

350,840 

386,020 

4<M.S50 

268,640 

321,390 

344,410 

396,130 

346,010 

S35.830 

246,560 

250.040 

201.530 

413, 710 

282,530 

282;  150 

199.600 

217,290 

288.540 

270,550 

251,000 

2S5,07O 

The  Norwegian  commerce  reports  make  a  general  classification  of 
imported  merchandise  into  imports  for  conaumptionj  comprising  mer- 
chandise intended  for  use  withont  undergoing  farther  process  of  manu- 
facture, as  articles  of  food  and  clothing  and  house  furnishings,  and 
imports  for  production^  or  commodities  to  be  employed  in  the  productive 
idustries,  either  as  materials  of  manufacture,  or  as  machinery,  toolB| 
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etc.,  and  means  of  conveyance.  The  estimated  percentage  of  the  total 
imports  comprised  in  each  of  these  groups  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive, 
was  as  follows: 

Estimated  percentages  of  importefor  consumption  and  production,  1890-1894, 


Groaps. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

Importa  for  ooii0iiini>tioiii ^... 

Perunt. 
62.80 
87.20 

Percent. 
64.88 
35.11 

Percent. 
66.11 
83.88 

Percent. 
65.41 
34.50 

Percent. 
64.27 

36.73 

Total : 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  relative  value  of  the  various  groups  of  merchandise  which  con- 
stitute Norway's  export  trade  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

Values  of  ike  various  classes  of  domestic  m4srchand%se  exported  from  Norway  in  the  years 

1892, 1893,  and  1894, 


ClasseA  of  merchandise. 


1.  AiiiiiialflkllTing 

2.  Animal  rood  prodacta 

a.  Breadatolfo 

4.  Coloniid  prodnoe— groceries 

5.  Fmita  and  ▼eeetableB 

6.  Spiritaoua  and  other  llqnors 

7.  l^xtile  materials 

8.  Tarn,  thread,  cordage,  etc 

flL  Textile  mannfactaree 

10.  Hair,  feathers,  skins,  bones,  horn,  other  animal  matorialB,  and 

fertil  ixers 

11.  Mannfacturea  ot  hair, skin,  bone,hom,eto 

12.  Tallow,  oils,  tar,  ffnms,  etc 

13.  If  anufactnres  or  tallow,  oilf ,  gums,  etc 

14.  Wood  in  the  rough  and  partly  manafactnred 

15l  MannfMtares  or  wood 

16.  DyMtalfs 

17.  Vegetable  materials,  not  elsewhere  specified 

18.  Paper  and  manufactares  of  ^aper 

19.  Manufactures  of  vegetable  materitds,  not  elsewhere  specified 
30.  Minerala,  crude 

21.  Mineral  products 

22.  Metals,  cmde  or  purtly  wrought 

23.  Metals,  manufactured 

24.  Sbipa.  carriages,  machinery,  etc 

25.  Aruolea  not  grouped  in  the  above  classes 

Total  exports  of  Norwegian  merchandise 

Exports  of  foreign  merchandise 

Total  exports 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

$122,664 

$115, 106 

$145,417 

11,762,734 

12,204,934 

11,420,6.33 

103,635 

456,484 

204,672 

3,664 

8,725 

3,859 

67,107 

65,664 

84,974 

65,530 

41,620 

57,834 

69,198 

66,571 

74,209 

119,689 

97,606 

86,108 

887,157 

1,264,129 

1, 387, 061 

1,749,638 

1, 739, 695 

1,676,260 

63,221 

40,736 

42, 237 

1, 801, 282 

1, 807, 178 

1, 753, 122 

12,676 

10,506 

8,924 

7,476,771 

7,256,180 

7, 501,  G42 

3,  728, 523 

4, 494, 199 

4, 316, 676 

41,862 

45,587 

89,101 

205,422 

354,850 

238,708 

761,388 

996,853 

1, 107, 751 

26,586 

11,444 

13, 346 

511,934 

856,206 

773, 019 

471, 546 

471,653 

476, 799 

272,797 

847,435 

817, 478 

802, 151 

742,  387 

701,919 

433,945 

239,538 

691,690 

271,832 

240,852 

267,008 

31, 832, 852 

33, 960, 638 

33, 240, 442 

2,048,860 

2,510,570 

2,134,245 

33, 881, 712 

36, 471, 208 

35, 374, 687 

From  the  figures  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  three  leading  classes  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  from  Nor- 
way are  the  animal  food  products,  consisting  largely  of  cured  fish,  and 
two  groups  of  forest  products  classed,  respectively,  as  wood  in  the 
rough  and  partly  manufactured,  and  manufactures  of  wood.  The  com- 
bined value  of  these  three  classes  is  equal  to  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
total  valuation  of  domestic  exports.  Groups  of  less  importance,  but 
having  a  value  exceeding  $1,000,000,  are  the  following:  Tallow,  oils, 
tar^  gomsy  etc;  hair,  feathers,  skins,  bones,  horn, other  animal  materialS| 
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and  fertilizers;  textile  manufectares;  and  paper  and  mana^Eietures  of 
paper. 

The  extent  to  which  the  forests  and  fisheries  of  l^orway  oMitriboted 
to  the  export  trade  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  x>6rcentages,  compiled  from  the  Nor- 
wegian trade  reports: 

Souroea  of  Norwegian  exports  from  1890  to  i894y  inolueive. 


Sonioee. 

1890. 

1801. 

1802. 

180Ct. 

1884. 

Prod  acta  of  the  f  orfists 

PereenL 

33.70 

a&80 

25.40 
5.10 

Percent. 

33.90 

84.46 

26.82 

4.88 

Percent. 

33.26 

34.68 

26.06 

6.06 

PereenL 

32.44 

83.84 

26.84 

6.88 

PereenL 
3XO 

Prodncte  of  the  flBheriee 

33^00 

other  Norvreeian  Droducts 

27.35 

Foreign  prodacte  reexported 

<.«• 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Ma 

The  principal  items  groaxied  nnder  the  head  of  forest  products  in  the 
I^orwegian  export  cdassification,  with  their  values  for  1892, 1893,  and 
1894,  are  the  following: 

Wood  and  manufaoturea  of  wood  of  d&meeUc  produeiion  exported  from  JVbnray  in  tke 

years  I89S,  1893,  and  1894, 


Items. 


Wood,  anmanufaotnred 

Wood  pulp 

Cellulose 

Matches 

Turned  articles 

Cabinet  work 

ToUl 


1892. 


$7,461,960 

1,763,920 

1.386,270 

471,200 

45,100 

23,130 


I 


11,101,600 


1883. 


$7,244,890 

8,093,240 

1.812,580 

458,680 

36,180 

24.420 


11,663,400 


1884. 


$7,484,638 
2,221,510 
I,  577, 968 


82.370 
14.380 


11, 


Of  the  unmanufactured  wood  exported  by  Norway  in  the  years  1893, 
1893,  and  1894,  the  following  are  the  principal  classes : 

Quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of  unman^factured  wood  exported  by  Norway  in  1899^ 

1893,  and  1894. 


ClasseH  uf  wood. 


Planed 

Sawed 

Hewn 

Hound 

Staves 

Split  wood,  firewood,  etc 

Total 

Total  value 


1892. 


OiAiemeiers, 
489,872 
479,203 
108,876 
642,746 
77,024 
102,786 


1,894,606 
$7,461,960 


1883. 


(hMe  meters. 

504,140 

454,487 

83,114 

484,208 

86,901 

74,655 


1,686,605 
$7,844,380 


1884. 


ihMe 


500,1 

454,405 
92.514 

487,  MO 
78,908 
01,867 


1,  no.  811 

$7,484,080 


The  contribution  made  by  the  fisheries  to  the  export  trade  of  Nor- 
way has  been  about  equal  in  value  to  that  made  by  the  forests.    Tiie 
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principal  classes  of  fish  and  other  fishery  products  exported  in  the 
years  1892, 1893,  and  1894  were  as  follows: 

VdlueB  of  Non€€ffianJUhery  products  exported  in  189$,  1893,  and  1894. 


Articles. 


Thresh  ilsh  of  all  kinds 

Codfish,  diy 

Codfish,  salted 

Herring,  salted 

Oilier  salted  fish 

Smoked  lifirring 

Anchoviee 

XiObsteTB .............. 

Fish  roes 

Fishpumo 

FishoU 


1892. 

1803. 

$510,520 

$489,720 

1,734,870 

1,635,440 

4.430,470 

4,800,420 

2,606,490 

2,790,930 

424.780 

436,570 

W.210 

83,880 

108,000 

109.050 

99,270 

111,540 

339, 130 

373,000 

228,980 

304,580 

1.676,800 

1, 664, 760 

1894. 


$426,900 

1,794,640 

4,843,810 

2,080,990 

439,410 

70,670 

98,090 

130,730 

322, 810 

319,380 

1,639,030 


Of  the  commodities  of  domestic  production  exported  by  Norway  in 
1892, 1893,  and  1894,  other  than  forest  and  fishery  products,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important: 

Vdlnea  of  certain  ariiclee,  other  than  forest  and  fishery  products,  exported  from  Norway  in 

the  years  189$,  189S,  and  1894,  I 


Articles. 


Paper  and  pasteboard  — 

Woolen  goods 

fiorsesboe  and  other  nails 

Skins 

Harearin 

Conaenaed  milk 

Cotton  goods 

Maefainee 

Batter 

If  etala  and  ores 

Ice 

Heirs  atone 

Sole  leather 

SSgr.::::::::::::::::::: 

Conserves 

Shipa 

Hay 

I^eflonr 

Bran 

Oate 


1892. 

1893. 

$761,400 

$097,000 

512, 100 

774,000 

735,700 

687,200 

608,400 

726,300 

604,300 

506,000 

648,300 

626,600 

819,700 

409,000 

173,900 

107,700 

255,100 

332,600 

256,700 

335,300 

158,900 

437,100 

220,000 

241,500 

189,600 

190, 800 

191. 100 

217,600 

201.000 

158,700 

142,  000 

142,  600 

225.400 

87,100 

52,500 

135.900 

46,600 

202,100 

93,500 

177,100 

22,500 

234,800 

1894. 


$1,107,600 
834,300 
621,000 
573,800 
466,600 
450,200 
445,400 
422,900 
372.800 
319, 500 
290.800 
245,500 
220,800 
178,000 
175,000 
146, 100 
120,300 
90,700 
92,200 
92,200 
79,100 


PRINCIPAL  TRADING  PORTS  OP  NORWAY. 

The  most  important  x)orts  of  !Norway  are  Christiania,  Bergen,  and 
Trondhjem,  Together  they  handle  considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  foreign  trade  of  the  Kingdom.  The  value  of  the  merchandise 
imported  and  exported  through  each  of  these  ports  in  the  years  1892, 
1893,  and  1894  was  as  follows : 

Value  of  imports  and  exports  from  the  three  leading  ports  in  189S,  1893,  and  1894, 


Ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Chnatiania 

$28,897,800 
8.238,300 
3,826,600 

$29,167,200 
9, 168, 400 
4,245,700 

$29, 136. 500 
9.063,800 
3, 861, 700 

$8,428,300 
5,655,800 
2, 106, 300 

$8,991,500 
6, 537, 700 
2,444,800 

$8,279,800 
5, 033. 700 

TrandlO^BB 

2,181,600 
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PRELIMINARY  TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  1895. 

In  the  Meddelelser  fra  det  statistiske  Centralbureau  for  December, 
1895,  were  published  some  preliminary  figures  as  to  the  quantity  and 
value  of  certain  of  the  more  important  articles  imported  and  exported 
by  Norway  in  1895.  These  preliminary  returns  indicate  for  the  articles 
selected  a  material  increase  over  1894  in  the  value  of  the  imports,  and 
also  a  slight  gain  in  exportation.    Following  are  the  figures  in  detail: 

Quantity  and  value  of  certain  articlee  of  merchandise  imported  into  Norway  in  1805. 


ArtidoH. 


Qaantities. 


Butter,  natural kUograms. 

Batter,  artificial do... 

Cheeso do... 

Rye do... 

Barley do... 

Malt do... 

Rice do... 

Tea do... 

Coffee .....do... 


Sugar do... 

Sirup do... 

Leaf  tobacco do. . , 

Brand V  and  epirits  in  cosks do . . . 

Wine  in  casks do... 

Cotton • do... 

Hemp do. . . 

Woolen  goods  (tariff  No.  SM) do... 

Petroleum,  paraffin  oil,  etc do. . . 

Salt hectoliters. 

Coal,  cinders,  and  coke do . . . 

Macbines  and  locomotives 


Total  valne  of  articles  named 

Total  value  of  same  articles  in  1894. 


1,133.066 

121. 438 

5M,843 

181,441,441 

80,066.518 

2,880,078 

2,917.032 

105,349 

9.263,963 

21. 105. 136 

10,989.456 

1.775.053 

812.417 

2,743.507 

2,660,240 

2,543,567 

1.581.878 

27,978.228 

1. 280, 485 

13.964,690 


Yaioea. 


29.000 

175. 4M 

4.063  890 

1.670, 890 

166,700 

148.600 

56.800 

3,»8.aoo 

1. 518.  7<<0 
353,400 
180.500 
347.100 
608.506 
503.000 
349  000 

2,520.700 
902.  »0 
485.400 

3,811.400 

1, 2S3, 100 

23.910,000 
23,302.400 


Quantity  and  value  of  certain  articles  of  domesUe  *  merchandise  exported  from  yorwam 

in  1896. 


Articles. 


8. 


Drietlflsh kiloj 

Cod do 

Summer  berring,  salted hectoliters 

Other  herring.  Halted do 

Butter,  natural kilograms 

do 

do.... 


Butter,  artificial 


pheese 

Cotton  thread do 

Sole  leat  her do 

Fish  roes hectoliters . 

Fish  oil do 


IS 


Fish  guano kilograo: 

Oats do 

Beer liters. 

Ice metric  tons . 

Lumber cubic  meters . 

Wood  pulp,  dry kilograms. 

Wood  pulp,  we't do 

Cellulose,  dry do 

Cellulose,  wet do 

Matches do 

Apati  to do 

Sulphurous  py  rites do 

Copper  ore  ..'. do 


Total  value  of  articles  named 

Total  valne  of  same  articles  in  1894. 


Quantities.       Vain 


17.452,843 

56.851,635 

572.600 

216.722 

785,861 

1,817,816 

57.668 

72.761 

337.901 

64  682 

140,634 

8.293  132 

1,125.742 

298.980 

324,983 

1,674,574 

32, 194. 102 

184,802,212 

51. 480, 890 

7,540,000 

4,231,617 

1,600,795 

37,712.822 

20.283.423 


61,800.500 

4. 622.  70O 

2.462.000 

580,800 

349.400 

400  800 

13.900 

21,700 

2S3.400 

302.700 

1.563  300 

273.400 

21.100 

10.000 

148.000 

7,317.800 

565,500 

1.5S2.2U0 

1. 840.  800 

133.600 

380,0110 

27,900 

121,300 

207.900 


25,100.200 
25.066,400 


*Xhe  figures  given  for  lumber,  wood  pulp,  and  cellulose  include  also  a  quantity  reoelTed  iroiu  Sweden. 


MOBVAY — TBADE   WITH   UNITED   STATES. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  a  factor  in  the  international  trade  of  Norway  the  United  States 
does  not  occupy  a  leading  position.  According  to  the  Norwegian  com- 
merce returns  for  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  less  than  4  per  cent  ^  of  the  entire 
foreign  trade  of  the  Kingdom  is  credited  to  this  couutry.  Such  trade 
as  exists,  however,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Norway  from  this  country  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  the  goods  sent  to  us  in  return.  As  a  fair  instance 
of  this,  the  year  1894  may  be  cited.  In  the  year  mentioned  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  imx>orted  by  Norway  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $2,392,220,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  goods  shipped 
firom  the  Kingdom  to  this  country  were  valued  at  only  $304,100,  leav- 
ing a  large  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  The  status  of  Norway's 
trade  with  the  United  States  in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  accord- 
ing to  Norwegian  returns,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Norway's  trade  wiih  the  United  States  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894, 


Yean. 


18M 


Imports. 


$2,53^440 
2.779.430 
a.  802, 220 


Exports. 


Norwegian 
products. 


$461,150 
444,910 
294.160 


Foreign 
products. 


$32,590 

80,050 

9,940 


Total. 


$493, 740 
524,960 
304,100 


Total 
trade. 


$3, 032, 180 
3,304.390 
2, 696, 320 


Of  the  articles  of  merchandise  imx>orted  by  Norway  from  the  United 
States,  the  most  imx>ortant  in  the  order  of  their  value  are  mineral  oils, 
bides,  greases  and  tallow,  and  meats.  Wheat  flour,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton are  imported  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  various  manufac- 
tures taken  together  form  a  category  of  leading  importance,  machinery 
being  one  of  the  chief  items.    The  following  statement  includes  all  the 


>  It  is  probable  that  Norway's  trade  with  the  United  States  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  Norwegian  commerce  returns  seem  to  indicate.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
» portion  of  the  trade  between  the  two  nations  reaches  its  destination  indirectly 
after  passing  through  other  countries.  Under  the  Norwegian  method  of  recording 
imports  and  exports,  such  merchandise  is  frequently  credited  to  the  intermediate 
country  from  which  or  to  which  it  is  directly  shipped  instead  of  the  country  which 
is  the  actual  source  or  destination.  (See  footnote  page  37.)  As  an  example  of  ^^ 
misleading  character  of  the  Norwegian  trade  returns  in  this  respect  a  single  item 
among  the  imports  may  be  cited,  that  of  pork,  bacon,  and  hams.  In  1894  according 
to  the  Norwegian  figures,  2,998,074  kilograms  (6,609,614  pounds)  of  these  meats  were 
imported  into  Norway  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  only  1,229  120  kilogranis 
(2,709,743  pounds)  from  the  United  States.  As  the  United  Kingdom'  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  pork,  bacon,  and  hams  to  supply  home  demands,  but  is  known  to  import 
Tery  largely  from  the  United  States  (about  424,000,000  pounds  in  1894),  the  presump- 
tion is  that  a  large  part  of  the  pork,  bacon,  etc.,  shipped  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  Norway  came  originally  from  the  United  States. 
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important  commodities  imported  from  the  Uuited  States  by  Norway  in 
the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

Valu99  of  the  prxnoipal  ari\ole9  of  mtreliandise  imported  into  Norway  from  the  United 

States  m  189g,  189S,  and  1894. 


Articles. 


Pork,  bacon,  and  bams 

Otber  meats 

Butter 

Barley 

Wbeat , 

Maize 

Bye 

wheat  flour 

Sugar 

Sirup  and  molasses 

Tobacco 

Fmlts 

Wine 

Wool 

Cotton 

Hides,  tanned  or  raw 

Greases  add  tallow 

Paraffin  oil,  petroleum,  etc 

Other  oiUi 

Tar,  gums,  and  resins 

Manufactures  of  India  rubber  and  gutta-peroha 

Seeds  and  plants 

Implements  and  tools 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Sailing  vessels 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments 

Clocks  and  watches 

Books,  engravings,  etc 

Ail  other  articles 

Total 


1892. 


18M. 


$170,960 

$134,400 

$228,850 

120,080 

159.920 

133,299 

33,070 

1,050 

27.980 

2,970 

147,910 

43.010 

7,208 

19.270 
07,700 

80 

248,140 

338,100 

S2.000 

50 

8,230 

1,298 

81,280 

38,740 

ao.899 

91,790 

820,200 

47,899 

5,020 

5,310 

8.589 

2,490 

2,120 

4.2n 

1.800 

1,810 

«.14l 

940 

60,870 

61.800 

538,730 

538,200 

415. 0S8 

233,780 

248.100 

801^899 

400.880 

504.970 

024,338 

4,180 

2,410 

13.008 

2,120 

20.980 

21.780 

8,870 

1,450 

989 

1,090 

290 

3,S«9 

7.420 

8,820 

8,308 

5,840 

4,820 

•,808 

18,710 

30,440 

01,870 

73,300 

ai'sao 

1,050 

1,150 

3,780 

9.270 

8,440 

6,170 

3,400 

4,720 

5,520 

235,500 

240,750 

STTi^llO 

2.538,440,    2,779,480  1      2.388.2M 


Of  the  merchaudise  exported  from  Norway  to  the  United  States, 
wood  pulp  aud  cellulose  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  item, 
comprising  in  value  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  exportation  to  this 
country.  Cured  fish  of  several  varieties  form  the  second  item  in  point 
of  value.  The  only  other  commodities  of  importance  are  hides,  fish 
oil,  preserved  meats,  and  books.  The  exx>orts  of  these  leading  artides 
to*  the  United  States  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894  are  given  in  the  following 
statement: 

« 

Values  of  principal  articles  of  merchandise  exported  from  Norway  to  the  United  Statm 

in  the  years  1899^  189S,  and  1894, 


Articles. 


Norwegian  prodncts  i 

Meats,  preserved 

Herring,  salted 

Other  ftih,  salted,  smoked,  or  dried 

Hides 

Fish  oil 

Wood  pulp  and  oellulose 

Books 

other  Norwegian  products 

Total  Norwegian  prouncts 

Foreign  products  (reexports)  ... 

Total  exports 


1882. 


88.140 
18,400 
81,880 
80.880 
6.150 
304,130 
85.180 
85,380 


481,150 
88,500 


493.740 


1883. 


$2,790 
21.490 
47.190 
18,940 
6,910 
881,460 
19,580 
61,680 


444,910 
80,000 


684,980 


1884. 


25,390 
81, 730 
13.810 
14.810 
161,800 
88.400 
88,780 


284,100 
a040 


804,100 


NOBWAT — ^AGRICULTUBAL   IHPOBT8. 
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PRINCIPAL  AGBICULTUKAL  IMPOBTS,   BY  COUNTRIES, 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  Norwegian 
oommeree  (Korges  Handel),  show  the  sources  of  the  principal  agricul- 
tural  products  and  other  important  commodities  imported  into  Norway 
in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  with  the  quantities  received  from  the 
various  countries,  and  the  total  value  of  each  item : 

Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway  f  hy  countries,  in  I89B,  189S,  and  1894, 

HORSISS. 


Counties. 


Qreat  Brit«iii  And  Irelaod. 
Other  oountrlM 


ToUl 

Total  Talue. 


1892. 

1893. 

Number. 

Xumber. 

232 

219 

38 

C7 

15 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

291 

293 

$38,990 

$39,260 

1894. 


Ifumbsr. 

249 

86 

2 

11 

3 


851 
$47,030 


CATTLE. 


Sweden 


Rnaaift 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Germany 


Total 

Total  value. 


10,827 

50 

116 


100 
6 


10,493 


106 


$224,000        $2,280 


9,642 

1 

82 


100 


0,825 
$210,050 


SHEEP. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Rnsaia 

GrMt  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Total 3,868 

Total  raluo $12,440 


SWINE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Otber  oouniriee 


Total 

Total  Talae 


8,491 
4 

360 

4 


847 


347 
$1,130 


4,557 

3 

10 

7 


4,577 
$14,710 


2 
2 


PORK,  BACON,  AND  UAMS. 
[Qnantltiee  In  kilograma  of  2.20462  ponnda  each.] 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Iceland 

Baaata • 

Germany 

Ketlierianda 

Belginm 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


United  Statea.. 
Otbtf  coontriea 


274,812 
496,366 


10, 118 

578, 100 

39 

450, 300 

4,568,027 

67 

966,026 

0 


Total 7,343,872 

Total  Talne ^ $1,800,900 


324,860 

562,756 

8,240 

6,712 

272,898 

5,970 

371,752 

2,174,035 

8 

625,529 

17 


4,348,672 
$937,710 


2,041 


308 
9 


2,358 
$7,580 


500 

16 

11 

0 


536 
$1,450 


550,564 
434.587 


5.302 

1,121,960 

647 

642, 730 

2,998,074 


1,229,120 


6,891,999 
$1,269,460 


16232— No,  7- 
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Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  countries,  etc, — Continued. 

[Qoantitiofi  in  kilograma  of  2.2M62  pounda  each.] 
OTHSB  KBAT. 


Sweden  .. 
Denmarlc. 
Iceland  .. 
Finland.. 


Count3ie8< 


1882. 


Number. 

1,664,306 
565,412 
176,140 


Russia 86,161 

Germany 80,427 

Netherlands 380 

Belgium 884 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 1.244,545 

France '  10 

United  States 1,253,870 


Total I    6,072,195 

Total  value i      $490,860 

I 


1803. 


Number. 

3,606.403 
980,807 
186,090 


76,016 

98,904 

450 

8,612 

708,998 


1.680,120 


7.095,963 
$741,900 


1894. 


Number. 

3,6?«,9U 

1,441,599 

28.319 

4»1S0 

117,990 

215,38 


16.149 
881,359 


1,212.910 


7.1 

$776,500 


CUSSSB. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

German  V 

Swltzerliuid ■ 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Italy 

United  States 


Totol 

Total  value 


253,050 

20,250 

70,520 

420 

92,450 

760 

8,060 

8,230 

10 


449,640 
$144, 610 


250,040 

17,220 

61,040 

380 

87,160 

17,030 

8,350 

8,850 

70 

20 


451,760 
$145,280 


237.950 
16.819 
79.! 


94.319 
1.299 

2.919 
13,009 

39,870 
30 


474.930 
$140,000 


BUTTER,  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Finland 

Russia 

G  ermany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

G  reat  Britain  and  Ireland . 

France 

Austria 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


026,290 

246,650 

8,730 

14,290 

168,120 

276,690 

1,900 

8.560 

138,930 

300 

85,090 


1,574,440 
$572, 210 


467.660 

681,690 

6,380 

8.490 

104.070 

160,590 

3,840 

24,700 

65,850 


2,590 


1,614,850 
$579,600 


448,579 

144,919 

4,6» 

12.829 

126.520 

98,720 

480 

5,010 

154.459 


74.559 


1.070,970 
$385,530 


LARD  AlO)  FATS. 


i 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

France 

United  States 

Rest  of  North  America — 


24,740 

251,240 

803,780 

33,180 

460,050 

10 

1,325,280 


Total 2,467.230 

Total  value $357,060 


180 

4,990 

180,500 

267,440 

86,090 

210,200 


940,420 


1,029.880 
$305,700 


119 

1,810 

192.840 

82,000 

12.440 

421,120 


6,r- 


2,319,310 
$344,979 


NOBWAT — ^AGBICDLTURAL   IMPORTS. 
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ImjportB  of  agrtcultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  hy  countrieSf  oto» — Contiaued. 

[Qiuuitities  in  kUognum  of  2.20482  pounds  each.] 

EGGS. 


Conn  tries. 


8V0Q011i 


Germany 

JTetherianda. 

QrMt  Britain  and  Ireland 


Total 

Total  valae. 


1892. 


Number. 
477,120 
255,800 
800 


1,090 


733,870 
$177,010 


1893. 


Nvmber. 

494,160 

825,440 

140 

1,550 

4,610 

20 


825,920  I 
1199,200  1 


1894. 


Nun%ber. 
577,520 
543,440 


2,110 
"'"30 


1, 123, 100 
1270,870 


fAlCLEY. 


Boaaia 

Germany 

NeCberauids 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Aoalria 

Yrmneo 

Soomania 

Turkey 

Uniteif  States 

Otiier  eountxiea 


Total 

Total  ralne. 


10,820 

9,747,490 

39,875,460 

3,464,710 


484,910 
85,600 


.  1,306,550 
14,820,590 

7,186,630 
88,950 

8, 180, 180 


80, 201, 890 
$2,147,080 


60,770 

8.194,550 

77.739,220 

3,266,520 

316,290 

97,700 

1,530 

617,670 


209,100 


90, 503, 350 
$2, 085, 420 


70,790 

7. 617, 720 

77,486,060 

4,021,850 

9,990 

99,650 

21,750 

594,910 


89, 822, 720 
$1,728,670 


BBANS,  PEAS,  AND  LENTILS. 


rk 

......................................................... 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Bel^um 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Prance - 

Spain 

Italy ^ 

United  SUtea 

Total 

r       Total  value 


93,720 

101,910 

210 

3, 150, 760 

102, 170 

980 

557, 530 

280 

20 

40 

14,700 


4,022,320 
$202,660 


00,420 

82,090 

520 

2, 969, 770 

112, 350 

50 

11,550 

890 


120 


3,238,360 
$147,530 


31,940 

32,050 

60 

2, 542, 780 

90,150 

30 

3,180 

2,130 

30 


2,702,350 
$101,380 


OATS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Boaaia 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Be 

Total 

Total  ralue 


1,717,860 

65,720 

18, 220 

181,260 

3,950 

2,310 

348,260 


2,387,580 
$68,930 


608,100 

23,030 

8,960 

100 


1,310 


731, 500 
$19, 590 


675,920 
16, 870 
26,890 
29,930 


3,080 
400 


753, 040 
$17, 150 
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Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norwag,  by  countries,  etc, — Continoed. 

(Qmuitlties  In  Idloi^rains  of  2.20M2  pounds  each.] 

"WHUAT. 


Countries. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Bassia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Roomania 

United  States 

Argentina 


Total 

Total  ralne 


1892. 


Number. 
800 
2,544,730 


827,020 


808,840 
250,070 


450,000 

8,728,190 

086.480 


8,887,800 
$882,070 


1603. 


Number, 
8.010 
503,560 


118,250 
10,080 

228,040 
2O0 
800 


1,284,000 


$78,810 


18M. 


4T8 


MC470 


270,780 
2.168.640 


2,203.080         4,MS,3I0 


$U9^«G9 


MAIZB. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Bassia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belginm 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

RonmaDia 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


2,650 
144.710 


050,920 

25,000 

40,400 

3,040 

790,380 

718.500 


2,060,400 
$71,900 


00 


1,577,570 
$88,000 


90.780 


110.900 
506,040 

298,090 
lit,  088 

120,000 

""*838.'000' 
2,560 

UO 

404.140 
fS^OOO 


MALT. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Groat  Britain  and  Ireland . 


Total 

Total  value. 


750 

580,620 

2.016,120 

900 


8,207,500 
$197,700 


50.000 

887.200 

3.219,710 


4, 137, 870 
$251,710 


85.no 

O08.8IO 

S,0T7,0M 

1, 


3,773,340 
m7.400 


RYE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Ketherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Franco 

Portugal 

Spain 

Roomania 

Turkey.' 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value 


0.370 

8,300.320 

82,110,690 

0,208,960 

1,566,780 

0,004,400 

848,880 

28.880,860 

205,450 

0,046.480 

21,088,200 

1,806,950 

1,701,780 


114,974,680 
$4,001,390 


44,840 

8,003,400 

108,470,500 

0,507,040 

206,500 

12,496,380 

240 

2,901,820 


13,015,920 


38. 

187, 

155.211. 

7.5©. 

1.^ 


0;S8S,400 


154,831.780 

$4,140,090 


172.833,710 
$3,770,600 
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ImperU  0/  agricuUMral  amd  other  prothMk  into  Nomoo^f  5y  counirieB^  etc, — Continued. 

IQaaatUlM  in  kitegnoui  of  2J2(M(63  pomuU  each.] 
BARLEY  FLOUR. 


CmiBtries. 


RbssIa 

OecmaDy 

Belsiimi 

ISfetberlands 

6r«a4  Britain  and  Ireland. 


^■Jn 

United  States 


r 


Total 

Total  yahie. 


1893. 


Number, 

600 

188,000 

100 

182,480 

080 


570 
20 
80 


382,820 
$18,970 


1893. 


Number. 
'""i2,"650" 


475,630 
""2,' 276" 


19,640 


539, 500 
$20,060 


1804. 


Number, 

490 

2,420 

840 

645,300 


33,310 
70 
10 


30 


682,470 
$21,960 


OATMEAL. 


Sweden. 
Denmarl 
Finland 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

United  SUtes 


Total 

Total  Talae. 


197,820 
7,000 


107,260 
29,400 


28,310 
160 


860,960 
$23,290 


307,380 

220 

20 

334.070 

25,760 

40 

19,380 


860 


687,230 
$39,240 


295,360 
5,610 


662,440 
40 


39,200 


23,310 


1,025,960 
$43,170 


RYE  FLOUR. 


Bmniark. 


Germany 

Ketheriande 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


United  SUtes 


Total 

Total  valae. 


134, 810 

331,100 

3.394,640 

17,468,690 

130 


45,660 


21,375.030 
$984,390 


20,030 

682.570 

4,186,420 

19,867,030 

4,900 


310 

980 

2,820 


24,665,060 
$818, 100 


8,200 

322,890 

5, 273, 180 

29, 241, 170 

4,950 

200 

157,470 


35,008,060 
$965,860 


WHEAT  FLOUR. 


Sweden.. 
Denmark. 
Finland.. 


Germany 

Ketheriande 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

Hnngarr 

United  States 

Rest  of  Korth  Ameriea . . . 

West  Indies 

Argentina 


Totol 

Total  ralue 


4. 

21, 

3, 


611,690 

276,160 

30 

18.550 

254,940 

637.320 

5,980 

133, 910 

328,040 

260 


4, 


926,240 
2,720 


35, 104, 840 
$1,773,250 


129,520 

1,720,450 

100 

84,530 

26,479,040 

721,280 

13,670 

3.932,700 

172,350 


2.460 
7,600,540 


90 


39,806.720 
$1,760,250 


40,030 
1.297.810 


78,800 

26. 515, 860 

756,  780 

21,610 

2,971,070 

102,630 


4,900 
2, 452, 340 


200 


34,242,030 
$1,284,740 
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world's  markets  for  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


ImporU  of  agricultural  and  other  produdB  into  Norway,  by  wunirtM,  etc.— Continnad. 

[Qoaatities  in  kilogramB  of  2.20482  ponndB  eaoh.) 

STABCH. 


Countriee. 


SwedeD.. •■••••••..■ 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands ... 

Belginm 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France  

UnitedStatee 

Total 

Total  ralue 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Number. 

Xumber. 

yumher. 

1,110 

300 

310 

180 

2,570 

«30 

186,830 

243. 710 

264.  an 

17,840 

18.780 

23.990 

88.920 

83,850 

48,388 

48.400 

34.580 

S9,«3» 

90 

320 

188 

7.140 

5.240 

8,138 

275, 810 

839,410 

371.300 

828,810 

832,750 

835,830 

KICB,  HULLED. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Nothei  lands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

East  iDdies,  China,  and  rest  of  Asia 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


2.930 

288,450 

2,568,500 

99.530 

4,420 

6,700 

30 

110 

80 

30 


2,971,730 
$187,230 


92.120 

2, 871, 110 

157, 140 

1.970 

4,340 

40 


50 
20 


2.926.790 
8158,880 


578 

72.180 

2,842.171 

U0.18I 

11,568 

8,818 

118 


11* 


2.545.478 
8128.801 


SAGO,  SALEP,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany , 

Netherlands , 

Great  Britain  aqd  Ireland 
Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


14,880 
1,090 


159,500 

10 

321,100 


498.450 
881,920 


19,090 
1,440 


134,600 
4,950 
840.060 
10  ! 


490,170 
♦28,390 


22,160 

2,970 

40 

188.  S38 

1.7S8 

308.278 

10 


4a  790 


COFFEE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

llusaia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Spain 

IWy 

United  States 

West  Indies 

Brazil 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


6,270 

17,000 

^••!S 

311.380 

158.670 

287,n0 

70 

90 

m 

4. 700, 380 

4.977.380 

^'^S. 

988.850 

1.330,030 

1.361.318 

880.380 

714. 180 

854,188 

1.176.630 

1.284,010 

^'JtS 

48,250 

118,630 

127.738 

230 

50 

120 

310 

iw 

80 

30 

80 

14.348 

12,700 

23.680 

5.810 

110 

130 

480 

8, 103, 710 

8,622.100 

8,502.490 

83,257,700 

83,697,170 

83,53U968 
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o/  a^riemltural  and  other  products  into  Nonoatf,  Inf  eoMnlriw,  elc— Continued. 

[Quantities  in  kilognuns  of  2.30402  pounds  osoh.] 

TEA. 


Conutries. 


I>auiuurk 

Knasia 

Germany 

Kolherlands 

Belfriam 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

United  States 

Otber  eoontries 

Total 

Total  yalne 


1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number, 

18 

460 

864 

10,885 
68 

17,605 
84 

19,704 
188 

54,648 

2,321 

123 

58,303 

1,400 

9 

54,165 

1.504 

8 

28,037 
18 

26,175 
26 

24,551 
70 

31 

2 

2 

15 

15 

116 

96,164 
$54,140 

104,229 
$58,670 

101,212 
$56,980 

CACAO  BEANS. 


Ketberlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
ce 

Total 

Total  Talne 


CBOCOLATB. 


1,304 
157 
86,802 
3,091 
4,181 
4,550 


235 
2 

87,997 

13,040 

6,745 

10, 852 


8 


107,558 
6,503 
5,795 


119,850 
$38,540 


Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

B^ghun 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


United  States.. 
Other  eoantries 


Total 

Total  valne 


162, 716 

570 

17,677 

504 

15 

7,216 

1,302 


11 


100, 02C 
$101, 840 


158,009 

226 

17,000 

1,957 

407 

4,067 

551 

62 

2 


182,281 
$97,710 


166,713 

184 

20,658 

97 

33 

5,587 

196 

I 

8 


193.472 
$103,690 


SUGAR  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Sveden.. 
Denmark 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Beli^m 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Fhmee 

Pottogal  and  Madeira 

Spam 

iQy. 

United  States 

Mexico  and  Central  America. 

West  Indies 

Other  conntries 


11,010 

126, 430 

60 

6, 359, 960 

4, 680, 950 

570, 670 

4, 831, 100 

230,490 

60 

20 

80 

000 


Total 

Total  ralne 


16,811,330 
$1, 405,  570 


4,330 

159, 640 

40 

8, 178, 300 

4,448,760 

679,020 

4. 702, 130 

243,250 

120 

10 

60 

37,640 

200 

60 

50 


18. 448, 610 
$1,663,740 


5,380 

80,220 

380 

10,012,360 

4,405,640 

781, 420 

4, 887. 960 

315,040 

10 

80 


17,190 


110 
40 


20, 605. 780 
$i;  606,  460 
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world's  MABEETS  for  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


lmport9  of  ii^ricHltural  atul  oiker  produoU  into  Nmrway,  hy  ooimfriM,  efc — Continiwd. 

[QoMititieB  in  kilograms  of  2.2(M0S  pounds  oioli.] 
SIRUP  AliTD  MOLASSES. 


Coantries. 


1892. 


I 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany I 

Netherlands ' 

Belgium ' 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland I    7,124,140 


Number. 
S,S70 
61,S80 
270,870 
48,730 


France 
United  States 


Total. 


2,570 
778,190 


,    8,291,600 

Total  valne I     $383,840 


Number. 

118,400 

42,970 

206,340 

791,960 


1894. 


7,470,200 

10 

979,770 


I 


9,606,670 
$360,430 


Nwnhtr. 
154.110 
193,380 

111,181 

i.ia,  561 

64,469 
8, 210, 610 


,010 


TOBACCO,  LEAF  AND  IK  BOLLS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Irdand. 
United  States 


Total 


270 

330 

1,562,800 

40,860 

80 

660 

806,600 


4,690 

270 

1,410^060 

16^500 


9,010 
1,104,170  I 


1,903,480 
Total  valae i     6(10,140 


2,544,700 
1716,100 


OBAKGES,  CITRONS,  ETC. 


10,747,S» 
6374450 


l,iYe.ii 
27,810 


8.32» 
126.128 


1.3a  580 

♦877,810 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Rnssia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ire^d. 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

Turkey 

United  States 


1.860 
43,350 


I 


I 


157,210 

80 

90 

783,210 

80 

8,080 

1,060 

123,090 


10 

16,960 

1,180 

150, 310 


170 

674, 180 

80 

8,910 

1,260 

128,640 

250 

100 


Total 

Total  value. 


1,068,980  I 
071,290  ' 


876,000 
658,670 


11180 

85,080 

680 

160.730 

14.610 

6.680 

1,179,800 

1,146 

6,606 

rs,6M 

246,310 


20 


1,72 
$106,310 


APPLES  AND  PEARS. 


Sweden... 
Denmark. 
Rnssia  ... 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


Portugal  and  Madeira. 

Spain 

Italy 


United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


827,699 
$26,340 


19,644 

84.252 

35 

380,706 

150,683 

13,132 

98,273 

21,101 

96 

110 

66 

15.741 


783,828 
$63,010 


31.1 
61,613 


242.061 

88,847 

7.250 

134.820 
1&2!6 


68,; 


891.145 

$47,820 
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Imports  of  agrieuliuraJ  and  other  products  into  Norway j  hy  couniriesy  etc, — Continued. 

[QoAiiiities  in  kilograms  of  2.20402  pounds  eacli.] 
PLUMS  AXD  PRUNES. 


Countries. 


SwwlBn*  ••«■••••••■■.•■■■.. 

Denmark 

Gennjuay 

Ketherlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

Fhu>ce 

United  SUtee 

Other  coontrles 


Total 

Total  Taliae. 


1892. 


Numher. 

4,290 

67,000 

816, 060 

50,940 

24,530 

780 

150 

10 


463,760 
649,710 


1808. 


Number. 
2,300 
35,340 
738,270 


8,730 
21, 010 


805,650 
$64,780 


1894. 


Numher. 
530 
81,940 
635,940 


7,020 
19,750 


10 


605,190 
$40,980 


BAisms. 


Sweden  •• 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Portagal  and  Madeira. . 

&Mdn 

Italy 

Turkey , 

Bicypt 

Bast  Indies,  China,  etc 
Other  ooontriea 


Total 

Total  yalae. 


AI^MONDS. 


40,500 

544,870 

106,730 

41,940 

83,660 

40 


41,890 
170 


10 


87,390 

822,430 

188,920 

91.280 

99,450 

20 

70 

61,300 

110 

6,560 


850,310 
$60,090 


802,530 
$53,760 


82,620 

492,160 

168,070 

130,970 

32,520 

19,040 

30 

207,190 

9,410 

8,660 

740 

1,230 

10 


1, 102. 650 
$73,860 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

KethOT'landa 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

Koith  Aftlca 


Total 

Total  Talne. 


8.429 

12,925 

7,718 

1,143 

2 

15,795 

1,926 

49 

164 

710 


43,860 
$15,280 


1,801 
12,618 
14,249 

1,522 


12,831 
4,837 
50 
1,178 
2,041 
1,341 


52,468 
$15,460 


8,539 
25,404 
29,269 
10,122 

1,922 
41,624 

8,680 
59 

7,403 

7,373 


140,395 
$33,850 


CHICORY. 


Sweden 

Germany.... 
Ketherlanda. 
Belgium 


110 


306,050 
16,980 


Total 

Total  value. 


323,140 
$12,110 


260 


229,r>70 
69,730 


299,560 
$12,840 


10 
205,700 
129,450 


336,160 
$17,960 


HOPS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Xetherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Total 

Total  value. 


523 

6,051 

138,328 

7,058 

4,643 

951 


157,654 

$160,450 


1,116 

2,060 

150,913 

8,936 

8,816 

868 

507 


173,216 
$232,000 


902 

2,036 

190,422 

16,214 

6,888 

1,337 


217,299 
$151,420 
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world's  markets   for  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


Imjti>rts  of  agriouliitral  and  other  produoU  into  Korway,  hy  cauntrieB,  etc — Continued. 

[QoMititieB  in  kilofnms  of  2.20483  poonds  each.] 

CJOTTON. 


Countries. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britaiii  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

Tfnited  States 


20,750 

22,140 

207,080 

28,030 

743,060 

1,090,540 

38,810 

300 

4,660 


Total 

Total  valae 


2,825,210 
0567,870 


1893. 


Nttmber, 

U,830 

29.550 

00,910 

24,640 

283,970 

1,549,640 

126,210 


237,300 


2,356,050 
$505,130 


18M. 


Number. 

79,020 

«.0« 

248.  M> 

177,740 


1,O6«.740 
40,270 


2,806,470 


FLAX. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Total 

Totalva^ue. 


20 

2,530 

400 

88,040 


2,280 


01,270 
$18,860 


1,250 


55,220 
30O 


5,700 


62,470 
$10,880 


210 
150 


1,T90 

00 

1,940 


4.170 
0750 


HEMP. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia , 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Fran  ce 

Spain 

Italy 


Total 

Total  value. 


10,790 

25,840 

302,200 

2,180,070 

250 


41,740 
83,950 


2,644.340 
$354,850 


600 

101,140 

315,130 

2.090,500 

1,960 

15,270 

300,530 

80,400 


2,804,420 
$406,850 


32,710 

34.480 

006,340 

1,500,220 


11,120 
424,240 
20.950 
82,590 
48,370 


2,509,030 
$308,060 


TOW. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands .'. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
I'ranoo 


Total 

Total  value 


14,790 

10,620 

140 

02,730 

40 


80,630 
15,200 


173,150 
$15,790 


4,760 
6,750 


49,280 

500 

10 

43,000 


104.900 
$0,570 


41, 


82,250 


4,830 
70.090 
25.000 


235,910 
$21,490 


JUTE,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


Total 

Total  value 


1,240 

2,070 

14,880 


695,480 
4,800 


718, 470 
$53,920 


4,790 

400 

80,820 

1.000 

14.780 

1,835,030 


1.388.880, 

$92,90O| 


30 

1,410 

738.230 

5.000 


778^140 
051,990 
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Imports  of  ogriculiMral  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  countries j  etc. — Continued, 

[Quantitiea  in  kilogr»m8  of  2.90482  pounds  each.] 
UNDRESSED  SKINS,  DRIED  AND  RAW. 


Coan  tries. 


Sveden 

Deoinarlk 

leeland 

RusbU 

Germany 

NetfaerUnds , 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

France 

North  Africa. 

United  SUtes 

Brasil 


Total 

Total  Tslne. 


1802. 


Number. 

108,170 

106,430 

21,530 

4,730 

424,870 

00,490 

181,210 

122,100 

96,380 

6,020 


836,200 


1,507.220 
$866,000 


1893. 


Number. 

246,000 
93,050 
29,080 
11,970 

636,700 
83,010 

206,170 
68,330 
91,520 


820 


1, 456, 610 
1348,660 


HIDES,  TANNED  AND  UNTANNBD. 


1804. 


Number. 
244,380 
214,380 

31,470 

1,440 

676,180 

44,850 
161, 040 

79,740 
122,760 


1,170 
55,290 


1,632,650 
$350,440 


Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

P^lgi'""    ........ 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 


United  States... 
Other  Goontries. 


48,967 

24,728 

51,268 

208,084 

6,913 

91,286 

2,808 

1,840,060 

5 


46,210 

23,142 

84,730 

58,059 

5,327 

456,580 

6,306 

1, 338, 792 

37 


Total 1,765,003 

Total  rains $772,360 


2,018,192 
$922,160 


43,159 

29,659 

148,560 

1.421 

5.607 

723,977 

7,794 

1,068,132 

17 


2,028,226 
$898,070 


FERTILIZERS. 


Sweden... 
Denmark. 
Russia... 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Belicitun 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Other  conntries 


122,930 
14,150 


674,320 

148,500 

2, 415, 540 

2,678,520 

366,000 


Total 6,410,050 

Total  value |     $168,740 


139,100 
82,560 


1,355,380 
56.270 
64,730 

2,804,840 
10,000 


8,962,960 
$91,120 


406,550 

31,100 

27,000 

1,620,960 

101,280 

1,785.650 

4,577,680 


50 


8, 549, 270 
$138,530 


TALLOW,  MARGARIN.  ETC. 


Sweden  ...«.....•-•...•••• 

Denmark 

Iceland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belginm 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Austria 

Unitad  States. 


Total 

Total  TBlae. 


99,180 
100,250 


940,920 

400,980 

950 

689,000 

10,460 


1,162,960 


3,404,720 
$684,840 


6,170 
76,100 


1,420,930 

682,030 

8,470 

693,490 

10,830 


1,162,090 


4,055,110 
$868,420 


7,420 

54,450 

190 

1,522,620 

463,060 

17.680 

1, 002, 070 

81,760 

8,700 

1.408,730 


4.606,680 
$925,970 
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WOBLD  S   MARKETS   FOR  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


Imp<Mrt8  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  hy  countries,  etc, — Continiied. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

OLIVB  OIL. 


Countries. 


Sweden 

Den  mark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

United  States 

Other  oountriea 


Total 

Total  Talne. 


1892. 


Nv/mher. 

4,410 
45,000 
42,700 

5,550 

0.040 

150,480 

18,000 

2,770 
19,300 


20 
20 


298,940 
154.480 


1893. 


Kumber. 

1.130 

53,110 

43,450 

0,470 

1,610 

64,040 

17  560 

10,850 

11,640 


60 
40 


212,960 
$37,000 


18M. 


11.110 
47,740 
70.890 
19.616 
8.910 
02.580 


8,380 
80^290 


1.240 

SO 


267.280 
H4,410 


OILJ^LINSEED,  RAPE  SEED,  SPERMACETI,  ETC. 


Sweden '        96.160 

Denmark 115,320 

Russia 

Finland 310 

Germany '    1,042,660 

Netherlands i    1,134,860 

Belgium ,       886,830 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland I    2,136.730 

248,860 

850 

860 

1.830 

80,920 

160 


22,740 
115,530 


France 

Spain 

Italy 

Africa 

United  States . . 
Other  oountries 


1.002,040 
761,150 
488,280 

2,422,060 

304,350 

2,440 


18,090 


Total 6.194,440  i    5,136,680  , 

Totalvalue ,      1640,390  |      #619,480  ' 


62,130 

108.010 

180 


1,602.  MO 

74a  036 

501,750 

2.842.570 

384.010 

13,190 

1,100 


51,770 
8,230 


5,806.580 
$663,570 


OIL  CAKE  AKD  OIL-CAKE  MEAL. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgi  um 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

France 

Spain 


Italy 
United  States 


ToUl 

Total  value. 


76,500 

126,740 

8,830,950 

62,060 
150,890 

43,520 
707,610 


4,507,260 
$169,110 


5,240 


2,484,490 
16,870 

117.810 
63,890 

423,730 


10,000 
200 


3,061,280 
$114,860 


84.790 


1,226,910 
04,430 

82.78d 

5.600 

252,180 


1.650 


1,618,400 
$52,050 


LINSEED. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Total 

Total  value. 


850 

10 

1,663.000 

3,301,130 


305,070 


5,250,560 
$389, 6W 


460 

2,193,010 

1,823,440 

191,280 

708,010 


4,916,210 
$«3.»0 


80 

371,640 
3,568,140 


4.518,! 
$181,680 
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Iwtports  of  agrUmUnral  and  other  produoU  into  Xorway,  hy  countries,  etc, — Continued. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20402  pounds  eacli.] 

RAPESEED. 


Countries. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

liketherlands ■ 

Belgiom 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Total 

Total  value. 


1892. 


Number. 


190 
107,080 


357,230 


1893. 


Number. 
1,070 


1894. 


Number. 


105,330 

380 

530,160 

152,070 


464,500 
$22,400 


780, 010 
138,060 


10 
462,800 


533,260 
101, 560 


1, 097,  720 
$44,140 


GRASS  SEED. 


Sweden 

I>enmark 

Germany 

Ketherlaadi 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

United  States 


ToUl 

Total  value. 


82,370 

17,780 

62,590 

200 


2,700 
3,840 


115,000 
10,560 
09,600 


49,360  I 
490 
160 


160, 480 
134,060 


254,260 
$51, 110 


39,600 

40.560 

132,220 

700 


55,260 
5,570 
5,970 


279, 970 
$60,030 


OTHER  SEEDS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany......... 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


41, 510 

21,442 

151, 389 

5,432 


lUly 

United  SUtea, 


9,255 

790 

10 

12,500 


Total 

Total  value 


245,328 
$26,080 


89,580 
44,362 
54,090 
9,436 
99,830 
11.880 
860 


259,988 
$26,740 


33,381 
14, 101 
49, 418 

8,782 
54,040 
12, 572 

1,590 


50 


174, 534 
$18, 150 


CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ketherlands 

Belgi  nm 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

United  Statea 

Other  coontriee 

Total 

Total  value 


263 

1,516 

44,388 

13,030 

1,524 

1,041 

13 

3,665 

126 


65,  566 
$158, 150 


706 

1,814 

44,779 

19,281 

1,388 

935 

50 

3,810 

103 


72, 875 
$175, 750 


WOOLEN  YARN,  UNDYED. 


099 

1,527 

45,515 

23,645 

2,597 

554 

146 

4,498 

146 


79, 322 
$191,330 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Iceland 

Germany 

Ketheriands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 
Ftaooe.... 


Total 

Total  value. 


21,289 
208 


16.434 
1,654 
2,055 

73, 892 
54 


14.846 

192 

9 

19,483 

5,956 

1,498 

104,958 

189 


115,586 
$114,630 


147, 131 
$145, 870 


15,481 
657 


24,666 

7,153 

500 

124,523 

885 


173.865 
$167,290 
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Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  countries,  etc. — CoDUnued. 

[Quantitififl  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poumls  each.] 
WOOLEN  YARN,  DYED. 


Countries. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

loeland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Bolxium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


Total 

Total  value 


1802. 


Nfonber. 

45.676 

1.533 


84,909 
806 

11,020 

201,700 

933 


346,607 
$362,360 


1803. 


N%mAer. 

58,730 

4,L86 

11 

75.853 

800 

11,669 

237.803 

3,848 


392.990 
U21,270 


1894. 


3  ICIMO^- 

80,054 
2,024 


80,012 

1.003 

17,816 

243.232 

3.1 


437.163 
$445,200 


COTTON  THREAD,  UNDYED. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

German  y 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


291,521 

242.509 

300.691 

226 

129 

618 

7,379 

10, 213 

6,256 

558 

2.068 

1,352 

9,216 

21.110 

'*'1*S 

582,430 

592,638 

663,618 

239 

421 

211 

1,848 

1.528 

600 

893.417 

870.611 

1.007.602 

$383,110 

$384,080 

$406,110 

COTTON  THREAD,  OTHER. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

Belgiam 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
France 


Total 

Total  value 


01,410 

262 

68,015 


225,203 
$162,940 


98,749 

287 

64,894 

20 

840 

4,254 

79,259 

61 


118. 2S 

536 

06,025 


446 

7.525 

83.235 

19 


248.314 
$186,820 


306.000 
$313,250 


PARAFFIN  OIL,  PETROLEUM,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value 


785,930 

245.200 

4, 148, 210 

888,060 


880 

10 

1,714,320 

10 

1,400 

15,634,080 


23,417,600 
$690,840 


46,370 

14,870 

2,088.320 

1,527,810 


2,340 

683,130 

1,127,330 


777,720 
10^010 
2,077.5» 
832,040 
253,190 
2.050 
981.730 
998.130 


18,841,630  I    23,296,180 


24,231,810 
$649,420 


39.324.410 

$785,880 


COAL,  CINDERS,  AND  COKE. 
[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  2.8377  bushels  each.] 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Russia 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Franco 


Total 

Total  value. 


117 


148,313 


98,575 

6 

11,049,473 

2 


11, 291, 486 
$3,328,720 


935 


112,541 

130 

170,024 

51,366 

10,914,580 

2,403 


1,673 
119.435 


11,251,929 
J^877»390 


150,572 

41.013 

12,022,447 

23.375 


13,350.415 

$3,006,880 
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luportB  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  hy  countries,  etc. — Contii^ued. 

SALT. 
[Qoanttties  in  heotolitera  of  2.8377  bushels  each.] 


Countries. 


Smden  ................... 

Denmark 

Faroe  Islands 

Iceland 

Snssia 

Germany 

Ifetherlands 

Great  Britiun  and  Ireland. 

Prance 

Portn^  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

West  Indies 


1892. 


Xumber. 

10,941 

1,710 


14 

275 

53,852 

1 

113,973 

294 

263,927 

137,353 

805,098 


ToUl 

Total  ralue. 


1,447,438 
$543,080 


1893. 


Number. 

20,883 

876 

122 


581 

92.627 

142 

155,042 

6,058 

373,468 

173, 086 

857,184 

165 


1, 680, 184 
$630,420 


1894. 


yumber. 

2,905 

837 

190 

250 

280 

64,009 

307 

130,055 


287, 916 
240,726 
884,294 


1,  611, 760 
$604,740 


[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  jiounds  each.] 

PIG  IPwON. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Other  countries 


ToUl 

Total  valao 


2,275,070 

801,410 

86, 610 


4,380 

11, 938, 3:30 

lUO,  000 


15, 205, 800 
$199,690 


3, 282, 570 

1, 573,  670 

10,000 


12, 203, 630 


17, 069, 870 
$217,  290 


IKON  IN  BARS,  HOOPS,  BANDS,.  ETC. 


4,032,300 

1, 053, 700 

1,500 

2,290 

970 

15,783,500 

1,600 


20, 875, 860 
ri68, 540 


Sireden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlanda 

Bdgium 

Gnat  Britain  an<l  Irelai  d. 

Fnnoe 

United  SUlee 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


12, 133, 650 

6,320 

884,520 

482, 520 

3, 037, 710 

8, 385, 050 

4,500 

1,260 

70 


11,011,220 

69,070 

713,220 

162,100 

3, 007, 150 

8, 009, 730 


1,050 


24, 035, 590 
$839,160 


22, 973. 630 
$759, 380 


10, 509, 030 

11,740 

685,900 

114, 910 

8, 906, 040 

8, 330, 390 


800 
50 


23, 558, 860 
$737,000 


IRON  IN  PLATES. 


Sweden.  •• 
Denmark. 
Russia  ... 


Germany 

Netherlanda 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Fraiio6 

United  SUtea 


Total 

Total  Talue. 


16232— No.  7 


806,830 
4,020 


82,920 

91,010 

1,222,000 

5, 440, 330 

1,630 


937,940 
11,600 


220,310 

158,  740 

1, 598, 150 

7, 182, 400 


2,800 


7, 657, 740 
$268,640 


10,121,030 
$321, 390 


735,730 

32,140 

60 

226,450 

110,360 

2,746.420 

7, 876, 720 


U,  727, 880 
$344,410 
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Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  countrieSf  etc. — Continued. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20402  poonds  oach.] 
COPPER,  BRASS.  ETC.,  IN  PLATES,  BOLTS.  AND  BARS. 


Countries. 


1892. 


1893. 


I 


Swe<1en 

Deumark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

United  States 

Total 

Total  value 


Xumber. 

18,530 

22,150 

608,170 

4,830 

85,480 

786,840 

7,540 

10 


1,478,050 
$306,130 


Number. 

13,680 

22,190 

549,750 

1,830 

31.580 

708,150 

3,880 


1,331.060 
$346,010 


1894. 


Xtunber, 
33,100 

9.370 
538,230 

7.000 
108,930 
663,310 

2,160 


1,362,110 
$335,810 


IMPLEMENTS  AND  TOOLS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


724, 310 

404.330 

361,520 

6,680 

7.210  , 

6,560 

60,470 

73,790  1 

88,780 

67,340 

49,050  , 

64.670 

19,  570 

22,250 

17.360 

285,290 

238,510 

215.880 

2.450 

5,360  , 

1,070 

21,880 

10.370  ' 

24,090 

80 

40    . 

1,187.470 

810,910  ' 

809,870 

$413,710 

$282,530 

\ 

$282,150 

RAILWAY  RAILS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Gennun  y 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

United  States 


23,100 

230 

442,580 

374,880 

146, 42U 

7, 356, 340 

5,800 

14,630 


Total 8,363.980 

Total  value $246,560 


17, 310 

7,220 

310, 670 

322,600 

358,620 

7,446,290 

6,980 

11,920 


8, 481, 610 
$250,040 


678.230 

5.7M 

89.450 

178.790 

371,510 

9,549,100 


5.100 


10.878,090 
$291,530 


BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


37.267 

20,024 

2*^2J 

135,987 

139,805 

143,001 

66.744 

70.781 

76,800 

095 

962 

888 

914 

740 

1,406 

10,787 

13,009 

^!S 

2,398 

8,011 

«,28« 

2.155 

3,928 

3.430 

139 

71 

36 

257.386 

251.381 

W,7K 

$413, 870 

$404,140 

$128,910 
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LTNITBD   STATES   CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  NORWAY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  United  States  consular  representatives 
in  Norway,  and  the  places  at  which  they  are  stationed : 

United  States  consular  officers  in  Norway. 


Besidence. 

Name. 

Itank. 

Seiven 

Fred.G.  Gade 

CJonftnl 

Chrutiania 

Gf^rhard  Gade 

Do. 

Arendal 

OhHi^tiftTi  Kydft             

Consular  agent. 
Do. 

I>rootheim 

Claus  Beri^ 

Ferdinand  Keinhardt 

Do. 

SCATaneer  

C.F.Falck 

Do, 

NORWEGIAN  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  consular  representatives  of  Norway  in  the  United  States,  with 
their  places  of  residence,  are  as  follows : 


Norwegian  consular  officers  in  the  United  States. 


state. 

Heaideuco. 

Name. 

Rank. 

Alabama Mohil* 1  William  IT.  T^fiinVftnf 

Vice-  consul. 

California 

San  Diego 

Warren  Eugene  Howard 

Ennd  H.  Lund  * 

Do. 

San  Francisco 

San  Pedro 

Consul. 

(ieorire  U.  Peck.  1r 

^icfi-confl  nl 

Colorado 

Denver 

W  asbineton 

Apalachicola 

Hialmar  R.  Salilnaard 

Do. 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Per  Edward  A.  Peterson 

Apf^lne  J.  Mn^at- 

Do. 
Do. 

Georgia 

Key  West 

William  J.  H.  Taylor 

Do. 

Pensacola 

C.  F.  BoTsen 

Do. 

Bmnawick 

Rosendo  Torras 

Do. 

Darien 

Robert  Manson 

Do. 

Savannah 

C.  M.  Hoist 

Do. 

Tllfnoin 

Chicago 

John  R.  Iiindfirren 

Do. 

Iowa 

Sioux  City 

Olaf  R.  Wulisbere 

Do. 

Loaiaiana 

New  Orleans 

Pearl  Witrbt 

Do. 

M%in«      

Portland 

Tewkflburv Ii.  Sweat. .... .... 

Do. 

MaiiMtachaaetta 

Soston 

Glert  Loots 

Do. 

^ichivan .-,» 

Grand  Haven ..... 

Carl  T.  Pairelson 

Do. 

Minneaota 

St.  Paul 

Enuelbrcth  H.  Hobe 

Do. 

Ml«ii8»iimi 

Pascagoula 

Hubert  E.  Krebs 

Do. 

Kfihniil^ii ,...,»-^^,,,^^.  ^. 

Omaha 

Emeric  M.  Stenberir 

Do. 

New  York 

New  York  City 

Wilminirton 

KarlG.  M.  Woxenf. 

Consul. 

XoTth  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oroson. .................... 

Christonher  Ravn ........... 

Vice-  consul. 

Alexanaer  S.  Heide 

Do. 

Cleveland 

Lsnrentius  L.  Malm t^xt 

Do. 

Portland 

Arthur  W ilson . ... .... 

Do. 

Sonlh  Carolina 

Beaufort 

Niels  Christensen 

Do. 

Charleston 

Carl  Otto  Witte 

Do. 

TMt» ^ 

Austin 

S.  Palm 

Do. 

Galveston 

TiArtrand  A  ilmiA 

Do. 

VirHnift 

Newport  News 

Norfolk 

Charles  D.  Boirfirs 

Do. 

"William  iMtnh 

Do. 

Washington 

Port  Townsend 

Seattle 

Euirene  Biondi ........... 

Do. 

Andrew  Chilberer -. 

Do. 

Wisoonain 

Madiaon 

Philadelphia 

Halle  Steenaland .. . 

Do. 

Point  jlvania 

J.  N.Wallem 

Do. 

For  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska.  t  For  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  ports. 
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CONSULAR  REPORT. 

STAVAHaHR. 

The  following  report,  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Falck,  United  States  consular 
agent  at  Stavanger,  Korway,  was  received^  through  the  medium  of  the 
State  Department,  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

[Stavanger  is  the  most  important  town  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Norway,  and 
the  fourth  largest  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  situated  on  Bakken  Fjord,  100  miles 
Bonth  of  Bergen  and  about  the  same  distance  northwest  of  Christ iansand.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  an  active  trade,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries.     Popnlation  January  1,  1891,  23,899.] 

1.  Animals:  Horses  and  sheep  are  exx)orted  hence  to  England  and 
Scotland. 

2.  Cereals:  Barley  is  imported  from  Germany  and  Russia,  and  floor 
from  America. 

3.  Dairy  products:  Cheese  and  butter  are  exported  to  England. 

4.  Meats:  Fresh  meats  and  canned  meats  are  exported  hence  to 
England.  Salted  meats  in  barrels  are  imported  from  America,  especi- 
ally "Family  Beef"  and  "Extra  Mess."  Hams  are  imi)orted  from 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  oleomargarin  from  America  and  tbe 
Netherlands. 

6.  Cotton:  There  are  no  imports  nor  exports  of  cotton. 

6.  Tobacco:  Manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobacco  is  imported 
from  Germany. 

7.  Fruits:  Fresh  fruits  are  imported  from  Germany  and  England. 

8.  Liquors:  Wines  and  brandies  are  imported  from  Germany,  France, 
and  England. 

9.  Seeds:  Glover  seeds  and  other  grass  seeds  are  imported  from 
Germany. 

In  my  consular  district  there  is  no  considerable  consumption  of  the 
products  named.  Consumers  depend  ui>on  importations  for  their  sap- 
ply.  Direct  steamer  communications  exist  with  England  and  Germany, 
and  all  products  imported  from  America  are  transshipped  and  arrive 
here  by  these  steamers,  being  declared  at  the  custom-house  as  coming 
from  America  via  England  or  Germany.  Of  course,  the  products  may 
sometimes  arrive  in  a  bad  state,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  father  roughly 
handled  in  transshipping. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Depaetment  of  Agbiculture, 

Section  of  Foreign  Mabkets, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  Julp  i,  1S93, 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication  a  revised  edition  of 
Bulletin  Ko.  7  of  this  Office.    The  original  edition^  published  in  1896, 
is  now  exhausted,  but  the  demand  for  it  still  continues.    The  chaageB 
made  in  the  revised  edition  render  it  suitable  for  further  distribution. 
Yery  respectfully, 

Frank  H.  Hitohcook, 

Chief. 
lion.  Jajvies  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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NORWAY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  statistical  information  printed  in  this  bulletin  has  been  compiled 
almost  exclusively  from  the  official  publications  of  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment. Three  important  works  that  are  issued  yearly  by  the  national 
bureau  of  statistics  under  the  titles  Tabeller  vedkommende  Forges 
Handel  (Statistics  of  Norwegian  Oommerce)^  Statistisk  Aarbog  for 
Koogeriget  Norge  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  Norway),  and  Meddelelser 
fra  det  Statiske  Central  Bureau  (Journal  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics), have  contributed  the  chief  part  of  the  material  .presented, 
although  several  other  publications  of  the  same  office  have  been  drawn 
upon  to  a  considerable  extent,  among  them  being  a  valuable  compila- 
tion entitled  Norges  Jordbrug  og  Faedriffc  i  Femaarsperioden  1886-1890 
(Statistics  of  Norwegian  Agriculture  and  Live  Stock  for  the  Quin- 
quennial Period  1886-1890).  In  every  case  where  data  are  given  on 
authority  other  than  these  official  publications,  care  has  been  taken  to 
mention  the  source.  To  render  more  intelligible  the  statistics  of  value, 
the  monetary  denominations  of  Norway  have  been  converted  into  their 
equivalents  in  United  States  currency,  a  Norwegian  krone  being  worth 
$0,268  in  our  money.  As  regards  the  weights  and  measures,  however, 
the  several  denominations  of  the  metric  system,  which  is  now  in  general 
use  in  Norway,  have  in  most  cases  been  retained. 

POSITION   AND  BOUNDARIES. 

Norway,  the  western  division  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  extends 
from  570  59'  to  71°  11'  north  latitude,  and  from  4°  59'  to  31^  11'  east 
longitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sweden,  on  the  northeast  by 
Russian  Lapland,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  Its  shores  are 
washed  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west, 
the  North  Sea  on  the  southwest,  and  the  Skager  Back  on  the  south. 
The  total  length  of  Norway  from  southwest  to  northeast  is  about  1,100 
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miles,  while  its  greatest  breadth  is  only  about  275  miles.  The  soath- 
em  portion  of  the  country  is  the  widest.  Toward  the  north  it  is  Yerj 
much  narrower,  measuring  not  more  than  20  miles  across  at  some 


points.  The  coast  hue,  not  mcludiiig  the  Qords,  bays  and  islands,  is 
about  3,000  miles  in  length ,  with  ^ottla  and  bays  included,  it  measiues 
fully  10,000  miles. 


NORWAY ^PHYSICAL   FEATUEE8. 


PHYSICAL  FEATITRBS. 

The  coast  of  Norway  is  a  succession  of  bold,  precipitoas  clifi^,  indented 
at  freqaent  intervals  by  narrow  bays  or  Qords.  These  fjords,  which 
are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  arms  of  the  sea  tilling  the  deep  exca- 
vations made  by  glacial  ice,  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  country.  The  larger  ones,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty,  extend 
far  into  the  interior,  having  an  average  length  of  nearly  60  miles.  The 
Sogne  and  Hardanger  are  the  most  famous,  surpassing  all  others  in 
size,  and  also  in  the  beauty  of  their  surrounding  scenery. 

Along  the  entire  Norwegian  coast,  with  the  exception  of  two  short 
stretches,  extends  a  belt  of  rocky  islands  called  the  Skjaergaard. 
These  islands  form  an  effective  barrier  against  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Atlantic.  Between  the  natural  breakwater  thus  provided  and  the 
mainland  there  is  a  sheltered  channel  where  coastwise  navigation  is 
comparatively  safe. 

The  surface  of  Norway  is  rugged,  particularly  in  the  western  and 
northern  parts,  which  are  quite  mountainous.  There  are  no  mountain 
chains,  properly  speaking,  but  rather  a  series  of  high  plateaus  or  table- 
lands, called  fjelds,  from  which  mountain  peaks  rise  with  great  irregu- 
larity. These  fields  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  are 
intersected  by  wide  fissures  that  form  valleys,  lakes,  and  fjords.  The 
Jotnn  Fjelde  (Giant  Mountains),  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  Kingdom,  are  the  loftiest  in  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps.  Their  highest  peak,  Galdhopiggen,  has  an  altitude  exceed- 
ing 8,400  feet,  and  there  are  several  others  nearly  as  high.  These  lofty 
moantain  peaks  lift  their  summits  far  above  the  snow  line,  and  upon 
their  slopes  lie  the  immense  snow  fields  and  glaciers  that  are  such  a 
striking  feature  of  Norwegian  scenery. 

Norway  has  no  very  important  rivers,  but  there  is  a  large  number 
of  minor  streams.  Most  of  these  are  on  the  western  slope,  flowing 
directly  to  the  coast  or  to  the  numerous  fjords  that  penetrate  it.  On 
the  eastern  slope  the  streams  do  little  more  than  begin  their  course  in 
Norway.  The  rivers  of  most  importance  are  those  that  flow  to  the 
soathern  coast,  discharging  their  waters  into  the  Skager  Back.  Of 
these,  the  chief  are  the  Glommen,  which  is  about  400  miles  long,  and 
its  affluent,  the  Lougen.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  northern  division 
of  the  country  are  the  Tana,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Norway  and  Finland  and  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Namsen, 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic.  None  of  these  rivers,  owing  to  numerous 
falls  and  rapids,  are  to  any  extent  navigable.  There  are  many  lakes 
in  the  interior,  but  they  are  generally  small,  most  of  them  being  in 
reality  mere  expansions  of  river  beds.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  is 
the  Mjosen,  which  is  over  50  miles  in  length  and  has  a  surface  area  of 
about  200  square  miles. 
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CLIMATE. 

Altbongh  the  greater  part  of  Norway  lies  between  the  same  degrees 
of  latitude  as  Greenland,  its  climate  is  of  a  far  more  temperate  char- 
acter. Norway  has  a  milder  climate,  in  fact,  than  any  other  country 
in  the  same  latitude.  This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  warm  waters 
of  the  Gulf  ^Stream  that  skirt  its  shores.  Along  the  coast  the  sum- 
mers are  warm  and  the  winters  mild,  while  those  parts  of  the  country 
that  are  removed  from  the  tempering  influence  of  the  sea  have  a  cold 
winter  and  a  rather  hot  summer.  Only  the  inland  extremities  of  the 
l^ords  ever  freeze.  Barley  ripens  as  far  north  as  70°  north  latitude,  rye 
is  successfully  cultivated  up  to  69^,  and  oats  up  to  68^,  but  wheat  not 
beyond  64^,  and  then  only  in  the  most  favorable  seasons.  Potatoes  are 
grown  with  success  even  in  the  most  northerly  regions.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  country  and  the 
coast  region  is  44^  F.  At  North  Gape  it  is  35^,  but  in  most  parts  of 
the  interior  it  is  below  32^,  as  at  Karasjok  (Finmark),  where  it  is  26°. 
The  rainfall  is  greatest  on  the  western  coast,  where  it  is  77  inches.  On 
the  southwest  coast  it  is  40  inches,  and  in  the  Lofoten  Islands  45  inches, 
while  in  the  most  northerly  and  the  southeastern  parts  it  is  only  12 
inches. 

AREA  AND  POPITLATION. 


For  purposes  of  administration  Norway  is  divided  into  twenty  dis- 
tricts, called  amts.  The  towns  of  Ghristiania  and  Bergen  each  constitute 
a  separate  district  of  small  extent.  The  twenty  districts,  with  their 
area,  are  as  follows  * 

Area  hy  amts. 


Amtfl. 


Smaaleneoe 

Akershos 

Christiania 

Hedemarken 

Christians 

Bnskerud 

Jarlsberg  og  Larvik 

Bratsberg 

Nodenes 

Lister  og  Mandal — 
Stavanger 


Area  in 

Area  in 

square  kilo- 

sqnare 

meters. 

miles. 

4,148 

1,600 

5,821 

2,054 

17 

7 

27,508 

10, 621 

25,362 

9,792 

14,097 

5,790 

2,321 

896 

15,189 

5,864 

9,348 

3,609 

7,264 

2,805 

9,147 

3,532 

Amts. 


Area  in    '  Area  in 
iiqaare  kUo-    sqosro 
met«rs.        miles. 


Sondre  Bergenhns. 

Bergen 

Norare  Bergenhns . 

Romsdal 

Sondre  TrondIx,|em 
Nordre  Trondfajem . 

Kordland , 

Tromso 

Finmarken 


15,607 
14 
18,472 
14.990 
18,606 
22,768 
37,599 
26,246 
47,385 


6,026 
5 

7,132 

5,788 

7.184 

8,791 

14,517 

10.134 

18.295 


Total. 


322.304  I      134,442 


Of  the  124,442  square  miles  included  in  the  total  area  of  Norway,  S9 
are  in  towns  and  124,353  in  rural  districts. 

The  people  of  Norway,  like  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Icelanders, 
belong  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race.  They  are 
hardy,  of  great  endurance,  and  usually  bf  large  stature.  According  to 
the  last  census  taken  in  the  Kingdom,  the  domiciled  population  on 
January  1, 1891,  was  2,000,917,  of  which  number  965,911  were  males  and 
1,035,006  females.    The  rural  population  numbered  1,526,788,  and  the 
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urban  474,129.  The  following  table  shows  the  domiciled  population, 
both  rural  and  urban,  as  returned  by  the  various  censuses,  beginning 
with  that  of  1801 : 

Domiciled  population  of  Norway. 


Date  of  census. 


February  1, 1801.. 

April  30,  1815 

November  27, 1825 
November  29,  1835 
December  31, 1845 
December  31. 1855 
December  31,  ]865 
December  31. 1875 
January  1,  1891... 


Knral  pop- 

Urban pop- 

ulation. 

ulation. 

789,469 

93,569 

791, 741 

94,633 

932, 219 

119,099 

i,oeo,282 

134, 545 

1,164,745 

163, 726 

1, 286, 782 

203.265 

1,435,464 

266.292 

1, 481. 026 

332,398 

1,526,788 

474. 129 

Total. 


883,038 
886,374 
1,051,318 
1, 194, 827 
1,328,471 
1,490,047 
1,701,756 
1,813,424 
2, 000, 917 


Of  the  total  population  returned  January  1, 1891, 1,940,726  were  bom 
in  Norway,  38,017  in  Sweden,  2,475  in  Denmark,  2,661  in  Finland,  1,738 
in  Germany,  1,094  in  the  United  States,  and  655  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.    There  were  20,786  Lapps  in  the  Kingdom,  and  9,378  Finns. 

The  population  of  the  various  amts  on  January  1, 1891,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Domiciled  population  by  amts. 


Amta. 


Soiaaleneme 

Akershna 

Christianla 

Hedemarken 

Christiana 

Boakemd 

Jirlsberg  og  Larvik. 

Bratsberg 

Nedenes 

Lister  c^  Mandal — 

Stavanger 

Sondre^ergenhns . . 

Bergen  

Noitlre  Bergenhua . . 

BoiD»dal 

Sondre  Trondh^em. . 

Nordre  TrondtQ^ni  -  ■ 

Kordland 

Troma9 

Flnmarkon 


Bural  pop< 
ulation. 


85,787 
95, 789 


113, 649 
104,828 
76,883 
67,281 
60,628 
66,877 
58,905 
80,194 
128, 213 


86,883 
107,390 
98,752 
76,601 
127,038 
59,125 
23,  015 


Urban  i>op- 
nlation. 


34,623 

3,322 

151, 239 

5,480 

3,248 

27,886 

33, 676 

22,406 

14,166 

19,833 

36,814 


53,684 

669 

20,416 

2.5,065 

4,635 

4,812 

6,000 

6,155 


Total. 


120, 360 

99,111 

151, 239 

119, 129 

108, 076 

104,769 

100,957 

02,034 

81,043 

78, 738 

117. 008 

128,  213 

53.684 

87,552 

127.806 

123, 817 

81, 230 

131,850 

65,125 

29, 170 


The  Kingdom '    1.526,788 


474,129  I     2,000,917 


Popula- 
tion per 
square 
mile. 


75 

48 

21,606 

11 

11 

18 

113 

16 

22 

28 

33 

21 

10,737 

12 

22 

17 

9 

9 

6 

2 


16 


According  to  the  census  of  January  1, 1891,  there  were  ten  towns  in 
Norway  having  a  population  of  above  10,000,  as  follows : 


Christianla 151,239 

Bergen 53,684 

Trondhjem 29,162 

Stavanger 23,899 

Drammen 20,687 


Christiansand 12,813 

Fredrikstad 12,451 

Larvik 11,261 

Fredrikshald 11,217 

Christiansund 10,381 


EMIGRATION, 


America  is  the  almost  exclusive  destination  of  Norwegian  emigra- 
tion. Of  the  149,775  people  emigrating  from  Norway  during  the  ten 
years  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  148,979,  or  more  than  99  per  cent,  came 
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to  the  United  States.  The  average  iiamber  of  emigrants  per  aimiim 
for  the  ten-year  period  beginning  with  1885  was  abont  15,000,  bnt  dur- 
ing the  year  1894,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the 
emigration  was  anusnally  small,  amounting  to  only  5,642.  The  course 
of  Norwegian  emigration  for  ten  years  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  sub- 
joined table : 

Emigration  from  Nortoay  during  the  ten  years  1886  to  1894 ,  incHuewe. 


Years. 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Total  for  ten  years 


Place  of  deetlnatioii. 


ITnited 
States. 


13,970 
15,116 
20,700 
21,348 
12,597 
10,898 
13,249 
16.814 
18,690 
5,591 


148,979 


Canada. 


I    other 
countriee. 


2 

7 
21 
79 
19 
51 
79 

223  I 
75 
22 


578 


9 
35 
14 
25 
26 
42 
18 
12 
13 
29 


Total. 


13,981 
15.158 
30,741 
31,452 
12,  M2 
10,9tl 
13.341 
17.019 
18,778 
5,642 


218         149.775 


OOCUPATIONS. 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  January  1, 1891,  33  percent  of 
the  actual  population  of  Norway  were  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  pursuits,  17  per  cent  in  manufacturing  (including  mining 
and  metal  working),  10  per  cent  in  commerce  and  transportation,  and 
6  per  cent  in  the  fisheries.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  at 
people,  both  male  and  female,  accredited  to  the  several  occupatioiiB 
of  the  census  classification : 

Actual  population  January  1, 1891,  &y  ooeupations. 


Occnpationa. 


AdniinistratiYo  and  professional 

Aiyricultnre,  hort  icultare,  etc 

FiHlieries 

Mines,  metal  works,  and  other  manafoctarea. 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Domestic  work 

Living  on  private  fortunes,  annuitants,  etc  .. 
Dependent  ni)on  charity,  public  or  private... 
Occupations  not  stated 


Male. 

Female. 

85,627 

23,255 

4<»,365 

247,551 

89,402 

33,009 

212,560 

134,999 

131,360 

71,928 

13,478 

458,042 

30,563 

35,064 

20,700 

24,987 

9,235 

7,861 

Total :    951,290  i     1,037,384 


TotaL 


58,881 

65S,916 

128.501 

347,569 

803.286 

471,530 

06,237 

45.687 

17,096 


1,988.674 


GOVERNMENT. 

According  to  its  constitution,  Norway  is  a  limited  hereditary  mon* 
archy,  united  with  Sweden  as  a  free  and  independent  Kingdom.  The 
two  countries  have  a  King  and  a  foreign  diplomatic  service  in  common, 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  regarded  as  independent  of  each 
other,  each  having  it«  own  parliament,  ministry,  army,  etc.  The  exec- 
utive is  vested  in  the  King,  whose  person  is  inviolable.    Eesponsibility 
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for  the  King's  official  acts  rests  with  the  ooTmcil  of  state^  which  con- 
sists of  two  ministers  and  at  least  seven  conncilors,  chosen  by  the  King 
from  among  the  citizens.  The  right  of  legislation  and  taxation  is  exer- 
cised by  the  people  through  their  representatives  in  the  Storthing  (par- 
liament), which  meets  annually,  and  is  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  three  years  by  a  college  of  electors  selected  by  the  people.  Any 
citisen  having  the  right  to  vote,  who  is  30  yeiiirs  of  age  and  has  been 
settled  in  the  country  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  council.  The  right  of  sufirage  belongs  to  every  citizen  who 
has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  country  for 
five  years,  and  has  certain  prox>erty  qualifications.  The  King  has  the 
right  of  a  suspensive  veto,  but  a  bill  passed  by  three  successive  regular 
parliaments  becomes  law  without  the  royal  sanction.  Korway's  form 
of  government,  therefore,  although  nominally  monarchical,  is  practi- 
cally republican. 

FINANCE. 

As  to  the  total  wealth  of  I^orway  there  are  no  satisfactory  statistics 
available. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  five  years  end- 
mg  June  30, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893,  and  1894  were  as  foUows : 

Bevenue9  and  expenditures  of  Norway  in  the  fiscal  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years  ending  June  30— 


1800 
1801 
1802 
1808 
1804 


Revenue. 


$13,489,047 
13, 787, 673 
13, 003, 552 
14,081,787 
14,371,463 


Expenditare. 


$12, 203, 069 
13, 130, 433 
13, 730, 070 
14, 143, 746 
14, 725, 144 


Excoee  of 
revenue  (4-) 
or    expendi- 
ture (— ). 


+  $1,285,078 
+        657, 240 

—  36, 518 

—  61, 959 

—  353,681 


The  chief  sources  from  which  the  revenue  of  Korway  was  derived  and 
the  principal  branches  of  national  expenditure,  in  the  years  ending 
June  30, 1892, 1893,  and  1894,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

Bevenue  of  Norway  in  the  fiscal  years  1892 y  189S,  and  1894. 


Principal  Bonroee  of  revenue. 


dutoms 

Income  tax 

Exdee  on  spirits 
Excise  on  malt . . 


Saocession  taxes 
Judicial  fees  — 

Mines 

Postage 

Telegraphs 

Bailways 

Qtber  souroes  ... 


Total  revenue » 

Total  revenne  per  capita. . 


Years  ending  Juno  30 — 


1892. 


$5,900,649 


964,163 
603,134 
144, 172 
143.  395 
274.  817 
218,  792 
813.  886 
330,278 
2,018,562 
2, 281, 704 


13, 693, 552 
6.86 


1893. 


$5, 673, 338 
766,466 
980.098 
560,305 
147, 374 
120,506 
269,209 
203, 130 
837,680 
352,  735 
2,062,490 
2,108,456 


14,081,787 
7.02 


1894. 


$5,633,860 

707,299 

1,005,509 

594, 213 

160,200 

149,  699 

266, 830 

174,210 

881, 784 

347,  652 

2,071,078 

2,319,069 

"l4, 371. 463 
7.13 
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Expenditurea  of  Norway  in  ike  fiscal  yeara  189S,  189S,  and  1894. 


Principal  branches  of  expenditare. 


Years  ending  Jnne  30 — 


1892. 


Royal  honsehold...«. 

Storthing 

State  council 

Ministry  of  public  education 

Ministry  of  Justice 

Ministry  of  the  interior: 

Postal  service 

Telegra])hs 

Subventions  to  steamship  lines. 

Agriculture 

Other 

Ministry  of  public  works: 

Railways. 


Highways. 
Other 


Ministry  of  finance  and  customs : 

Customs 

Mines 

Pensions 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Other  

Ministry  of  national  defense 

Foreign  afikirs 

Miscellaneous 


$130,002 

166,409 

338,303 

1,317.909 

1,328,077 

795,734 
358,846 
200,515 
112,869 
435,176 

1,992,646 
541,070 
236,002 

472,099 
181, 014 
131,464 

1,030,591 
43],  313 

3,070,331 
185.088 
274,259 


Total  expenditure I  13,730,070 

Total  expenditure  per  capita 6. 88 


1893. 


$129,241 

155,448 

342.281 

1,456,082 

1.463,710 

841.400 
395,998 
206.550 
106.614 
404.418 

1,887,039 
484.413 
241,567 

458,584 
188,726 
131,827 

1,062,890 
448.952 

3,238,177 
187.937 
311, 497 


1894. 


$94,586 

158.240 

845.048 

1,578,473 

1,490.090 

915,135 
406.962 
217.384 
115.145 
402.322 

2.149,655 
496,748 


510 
173.68 
138; 889 

1,127.8a 
449,029 

8.111,222 
172,130 
459,804 


14,143.746 
7.06 


14,725,144 

7.a 


The  amoant  of  the  public  debt  of  Korway  and  the  various  items  of 
which  it  was  comprised  in  the  years  ending  June  30, 1892, 1893,  and 
1894,  are  given  in  the  tabular  statement  following: 

Public  debt  of  Norway  in  the  fiscal  years  1892, 189S,  and  1894. 


Internal  debt: 

Old  debt,  unredeemable,  3-5  per  cent 

Loan  for  purchase  of  Draromen-RandsQord  Bailway,  5  per 
cen  t 


Total. 


Years  ending  June  30 — 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


$65,786 
289.440 


355,226 


External  debt: 

L<»an  of  1880,  at 4  per  cent 5,227,516 

Loan  of  1886,  at  3^  per  cent 8,247,551 

Loan  of  1888,  at  3  pc^r  cent ;  17.134,739 

Loan  of  1892,  at  4  per  c('nt {    2,680,000 

Loan  of  1894,  at  3^  percent 


$65,786 
278,720 
344,506 


5, 178. 361 

8.218.878 

17.064.856 

2,680,000 


$65,788 
268,000 


333,  X 


Total. 


Total  public  debt 

Total  public  debt  per  capita. 


5. 127. 258 
8, 189. 137 

10.992.885 
2,660.823 

10, 633,  €06 


33, 289, 806 


33.142.095       43,603,148 


33,645,032 
16.78  ! 


33,486.001 
16.62 


43.986.935 
21.64 


The  value  of  property  and  incomes  assessed  for  taxes  by  the  Norwe 
gian  Government  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 

Value  of  property  and  incomes  assessed  for  taxes. 

PBOPEKTY. 


1890. 

1 
1891.            1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

In  the  towns 

$145, 428 
266,511 

$149, 871  '  $168, 787 
271.945       278,610 

$168,296 
279,248 

$167,944 

Tn  tho  mml  districts .                      ... 

278.290 

The  whnln  ITingflnni 

411,989 

421. 816      447, 387 

447,544 

4461234 

NORWAY ^MONEY   AND   CIRCULATION. 
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Value  of  property  and  incomes  aaaeaaedfor  taxes — Continued. 

INCOMES. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

In  the  towns 

$36,286 
49,614 

$37,551 
50,365 

$40,464 
52, 316 

$42,053 
51.833 

$42,371 
51. 857 

Tn  ili«  mrftl  diiitrict44  ..,.....r. ....... - 

The  whole  Kinsdom 

85, 910 

87,916 

92,780 

93,886 

94,228 

MONEY  AND   CIRCULATION. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  money  and  banks  of  Korway 
is  printed  on  the  authority  of  the  Statesman's  Yearbook  for  1896 : 

On  December  31,  1894^  the  Norwegian  coins  in  circulation  (the  coinage  after  the 
monetary  reform,  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  were : 

Gold  coin 15, 858, 520  kroner  ($4, 250, 083) 

SUvercoin 7, 372, 550  kroner  ($1, 975, 844) 

Bronze  coin 529, 695  kroner  (    $141,958) 

Total 23, 760, 765  kroner  ($6, 367, 885) 

There  exisfs  no  Government  paper  money. 

•  «  «  «  w  «  * 

There  are  two  State  banks,  the  Norges  Bank  (Bank  of  Norway)  and  the  Kongeri- 
get  Norges  Hypothekbank. 

The  Norges  Bank  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  considerable  part  is 
owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  the  State 
and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storthing,  except  the  president  of  the  head 
office,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King.  There  is  a  head  office  at  Trondhjem  and  12 
branch  offices.  It  is  the  only  bank  in  Norway  that  is  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes 
for  circulation.  The  balance  sheets  of  the  bank  for  1894  show  the  following  figures: 
Assets  at  the  end  of  the  year:  Bullion,  33,502,387  kroner  ($8,978,640);  outstanding 
capital,  mortgaged  estates,  foreign  bills,  etc.,  40,716,216  kroner  ($10,911,946);  total, 
74,218,603  kroner  ($19,890,586).  Liabilities:  Notes  in  circulation,  47,784,788  kroner 
($12,806,323) ;  the  issue  of  notes  allowed  was  57,502,387  kroner  ($15,410,640) ;  deposits, 
cheques,  unclaimed  dividends,  unsettled  losses,  etc.,  7,205,267  kroner  ($1,931,012),  of 
which  the  deposits  amounted  to  6,697,603  kroner  ($1,794,960) ;  dividends  payable  for 
the  year,  1,302,394  kroner  ($349,042) ;  total  56,292,449  ($15,086,377) ;  balance,  17,926, 154 
($4,804,209). 

The  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank  was  established  in  1852  by  the  State  to 
meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  furnished  by 
the  State*  and  amounted  to  12,500,000  kroner  ($3,350,000)  in  1894.  The  bank  has, 
besides,  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in  1894  to  950,000  kroner  ($254,600).  At  the  end  of 
1894  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  99,984,000  kroner  ($26,795,712).  The  loans 
on  naortgage  amounted  to  102,920,646  kroner  ($27,582,733). 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  1894,  36  private  joint-stock  banks  with  a  collective  sub- 
scribed capital  of  41,596,310  kroner  ($11,147,811),  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  16,504,395 
kroner  ($4,423,178).  The  reserve  fund  amounted  to  8,045,713  kroner  ($2,156,251).  The 
deposits  and  withdrawals  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  442,734,568  kroner 
($118,652,864)  and  433,607,658  kroner  ($116,206,852),  respectively.  Deposits  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  136,355,506  kroner  ($36,543,276),  of  which  8,536,548  kroner  ($2,287,795) 
were  deposits  on  demand,  and  127,818,958  kroner  ($34,255,481)  on  other  accounts. 

AH  savings  tanks  must  be  chartered  by  royal  permission.  Their  operations  are 
regulated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  law,  and  controlled  by  the  ministry  of 
flTianca. 
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UNITS  OF  MONSY,   WEIGHTS,  AND  MBASURS8. 

Under  the  treaty  of  May  27, 1873,  sapplemeuted  by  that  of  October 
16, 1875,  Norway  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Sweden  and  Denmark 
by  which  the  three  ooontries  adopted  the  same  monetary  system.  The 
Norwegian  monetary  nnit  is  the  krone.  It  consists  of  100  ore,  and  is 
equivalent  to  90.268  in  United  States  money.  The  gold  20-kroner  piece, 
weighing  8.960572  grams,  900  Ane,  contains  8.0645  grams  of  fine  gold. 
The  silver  krone,  weighing  7.5  grams,  800  fine,  contains  6  grams  of  fine 
silver.  Gold  is  the  standard  of  valae.  The  Norwegian  national-bank 
notes  for  5, 10, 50, 100, 500,  and  1,000  kroner  are  legal  means  of  payment, 
and  the  bank  is  bound  to  exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  which  was  made  obliga- 
tory in  Norway  on  July  1, 1882,  is  now  in  general  use,  its  denominations 
having  superseded  the  old  Norwegian  weights  and  measures. 

AaBICULTURE. 

The  products  of  Norwegian  agriculture  are  not  'sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  population,  and  food  stuffs  have  to  be  imported  in 
considerable  quantities  from  other  countries.  From  the  census  retoms 
of  1865  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  area  under  all  kinds  of  crops, 
including  fallow  and  grass  lands,  was  about  1,131,600  hectares  (2,796,200 
acres).  The  lands  under  actual  cultivation  have  been  estimated  to 
comprise  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  The  number 
of  forms  returned  January  1, 1891,  was  146,355. 

Potatoes  are  the  leading  crop  in  point  of  value.  Of  the  cereals  raised, 
oats  and  barley  are  the  most  important.  Eye  and  wheat  are  grown  in 
smaller  quantities.  Beans  and  peas  are  the  only  other  crop  of  impor- 
tance, though  flax  and  hemp,  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  country, 
tobacco,  are  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Orop  statistics  are  available 
for  the  census  years  only,  the  latest  being  for  the  year  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  sown  to  each  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1855, 1865, 1875,  and  1890: 

Area  80wn  to  the  prinoipaX  crops  in  1855, 1865, 1875,  and  1890, 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

MesUn* 

Gate , 

Beans  and  peas  . . 
Potatoes 


1855. 


1865. 


1875. 


Hectares. 


2,900 

8,400 

49,200 

24,100 

04, 700 

3,900 


7,166 

20,766 

121, 573 

59,551 

234,004 

8,637 


4,050 
12,250 
49,900 
19,100 
91,300 

8,950 
31,700 


12,231 

80,270 
123,803 

47,196 

225,602 

9,760 

78.881 


4,536 
14,887 
55,897 
20,670 
90,628 

4,647 
34,879 


1890. 


Acres.     Hectares.!    Acres.   'Hectares.    Acres.    Hectares.    A< 


11,208 

4,386 

36.662 

13.759 

138, 121 

51,780 

51,076 

14,195 

223,942 

97.839 

11,483 

t,646 

86.186 

39,122 

16,1 

83,06 

U7,M8 

3&.«9f 
941,719 

96.  CK 


•  A  mixture  of  barley  and  oats. 


NORWAY — AGRICULTURE,  CROPS. 
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The  amount  of  seed  sown  to  each  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  years 
1855, 1865, 1875,  and  1890  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Quantity  of$eed  sown  for  the  principal  crops  in  1866 ^  1865 j  1876,  and  1890, 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Bye 

Barley 

lieslin* 

Oats 

Beans  and  peas 


1855. 

1865. 

1875. 

Heolo- 
Uters. 

Bushels. 

22,214 

63,809 

404.140 

303,499 

1,425,973 

80.502 

2,523,635 

Hecto- 
liters. 

Bushels. 

Hecto- 
Utera. 

Bushels. 

7,828 
22,486 
174. 184 
106,600 
502,510 
13,952 
880,824 

12,705 

23,900 
176, 770 

91.634 
496,226 

12,471 
1,081,574 

86,053 

67,821 

501,620 

260,030 

1,408,141 

35,389 

3, 009, 183 

12,526 

29,227 
189, 630 

91, 770 
475, 638 

14, 014 
1,126,166 

35,545 

82.937 

538,113 

260,416 

1,349,718 

39,768 

3, 195, 721 

1890. 


Hecto-    I 
Uters.    ! 


12,425 

27,345 
168,596 

60,963 
483, 752 

11. 131 
1, 158, 923 


Bushels. 


35,258 

77,507 

478,425 

172,905 

1,372,743 

31,586 

3,288,676 


*  A  mixture  of  barley  and  oata. 

The  table  following  shows  the  amount  of  yield  of  each  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1855, 1865,  and  1875,  and  the  average  yield  per  annum  for  the 
quinquennial  period  1886  to  1890,  inclusive : 

Produetion  of  ike  principal  crops  in  1866,  1866,  and  1875,  and  average  annual  production 

for  ike  period  1886  to  1890,  inclusive. 


Clops. 


Wheat 

Kya 

Barley 

MeeUn* 

Oata 

Beans  and  peas 
Potatoea 


1855. 


Hecto- 
Uters. 


Bushels. 


74,200 

249.300 

1,276,400 

742,000 

2.067,000 

85,100 

6,004,172 


210,557 

707,430 

3,622,040 

2. 108, 127 

8,303.633 

241, 488 

10,501,060 


1865. 


Hecto- 
Uters. 


08,800 

287,000 

1,242,800 

633,600 

2,867,800 

67,000 

7.554,532 


Bushels. 


280,365 

672,535 

3. 526, 694 

1,707,967 

8, 137, 956 

192. 680 

21,437,495 


1875. 


Hecto- 
liters. 


100,336 
360,309 

1,558,257 
608, 540 

3,234,928 
84,051 

8,200,042 


Bushels. 


284,723 
1,048,244 
4,421,866 
1,982,247 
9, 179, 755 

238,512 
23,260,250 


Average  1886-1890. 


Hecto- 
liters. 


Bushels. 


02,985 

833,936 

1, 488, 276 

507,926 

3, 458. 876 

80,354 

8,441,403 


263,864 

947, 610 

4, 223, 281 

1,441,342 

9, 815, 252 

228. 021 

23, 954, 169 


*  A  mixture  of  barley  and  oats. 

The  estimated  values  of  the  principal  crops  as  returned  for  the  years 
1855, 1865,  and  1875,  and  the  average  value  per  annum  for  the  quin- 
quennial period  1886  to  1890,  inclusive,  are  given  below : 

Valme  of  the  principal  crops  in  1866, 1866,  and  1876,  and  average  annual  value  for  the 

period  1886  to  1890,  inclusive. 


Crops. 


Wheat.....*.... 

Bye 

Barley 

MealiD* 

Oata 

Beans  and  peas 
Fotaioea 


1855. 


1324,816 
846, 076 
3, 912. 532 
1, 672, 320 
5,303,720 
352,688 
6, 137, 200 


1865. 


$432, 016 
804,000 
3,809,888 
1,426,296 
5, 142, 384 
281,132 
6,700,000 


1875. 


$433,142 

1, 144, 548 
4, 688, 472 
1, 573, 214 
6,336,470 
302, 107 
7.003,480 


Average 
1886.1^. 


*A  nUxture  of  barley  and  oata. 


$264,557 
745,246 

8,275,790 
888,308 

4,866,533 
223,896 

6,648,312 
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The  following  tables  exhibit  the  amount  of  cereals  and  potatoes 
sown  and  harvested  x>or  capita  of  population  in  the  census  years  1855, 
1865, 1876,  and  1890: 

Amount  of  seed  sown  and  yield  per  capita. 
SEED  SOWN. 


Years. 

Total  cereab.  * 

Potatoes. 

Hootoliters. 

Bushels. 

Hectoliters. 

Bushels. 

1855 

0.56 
.48 
.45 
.38 

1.58 
1.36 
1.29 
1.08 

0.60 
.64 
.62 
.58 

l.<9 

1866 

1.89 

1875 

1.7« 

1890 

LM 

YIELD.! 


1855. 
1865. 
1875. 
1890. 


8.61 

10.26 

3.03 

8.58 

8.84 

9.47 

2.98 

8.46 

4.68 
4.44 
4.61 
4.22 


U.1S 

iieo 

13.  o 
1L87 


*  Indading  beans  and  peaa. 


t  Without  deducting  seed  sown. 


In  the  Statistisk  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge  for  1895  were  pub- 
lished some  statistics  as  to  the  official  prices  ot  rye,  barley,  and  oats  in 
the  five  important  districts  (stifter)  of  Ghristiania,  Hamar,  Christian- 
sand,  Bergen,  and  Trondhjem  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive.  The 
average  prices  quoted  for  the  five  districts  named,  with  their  equiva- 
lents in  United  States  currency,  are  given  below : 


Average  prioea  of  rye,  barley,  and  oat». 


R: 

(re. 

Dollars  per 
bushel. 

*  Barley. 

Oats. 

Years. 

Kroner  per 
hectoliter. 

Kroner  per 
hectoliter. 

Dollars  per 
bushel. 

Kroner  per 
hectoliter. 

DolUrapar 
bnsbef. 

0.517 

1890 

9.14 

9.90 

12.29 

10.05 

8.36 

0.863 
.985 

1.161 
.949 
.790 

8.20 
8.62 
9.54 
8.30 
7.07 

0.774 
.814 
.901 
.784 
.668 

5.79 

1891 

5.72               -M^* 

1892 

6:48               .618 

1893 

5.94                -Kl 

1894 

5.46 

.516 

LIVE  STOCK. 


The  raising  of  live  stock  is  probably  the  most  important  branch  of 
JN^orwegian  agriculture.  The  farms  generally  include  a  large  stretch  of 
mountain  pasture  where  the  stock  can  graze  during  the  summer  montbs. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers,  and  also  horses, 
goats,  and  swine.  The  Korwegian  horses  are  small  in  size,  but  hardy 
and  sure-footed.  The  ponies  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind  and  are 
frequently  exported.  In  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  country 
the  reindeer  is  the  principal  stock.    The  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheepy 
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^oats,  swine,  and  reindeer  in  Norway,  as  returned  by  the  several  cen- 
suses from  18^  to  1890,  inclusive,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table: 

Number  of  live  stock  in  Norway, 


Speciea. 


1835. 


Honaee 113,1«3 

CatUe 644.414 

Sheep 1,028,945 

Goats 184,518 

79, 874 
82,225 


1845. 


Svrine  ... 
Sclndeer 


131,894 

842,568 

1, 447, 274 

290,950 

88,637 

90,273 


1855. 


1865. 


154,447 
949,935 
1, 596, 199 
357, 102 
113,320 
116, 891 


149, 167 
953,036 
1,705,394 
290,985 
96,166 
101. 768 


1875. 


151,903 

1, 016, 617 

1, 686,  306 

322, 861 

101,020 

96,567 


1890. 


150,898 
1,000,499 
1,417,524 
272,458 
121,057 
170,134 


The  average  value  per  annum  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  species 
of  live  stock  in  Norway  for  the  quinquennial  period  1886-1890  was 
estimated  as  follows: 

Average  annual  value  of  live  stock  in  Norway  for  the  quinquennium  1886-1890. 


Speciea. 


Horses . . . . . 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

lieindeer.. 

Total 


Kroner. 


36, 465, 162 

71,245,432 

17, 380, 665 

2,875.482 

7, 602, 891 

8,247,221 


138, 816, 353 


Dollars. 


9,772,660 

19, 093, 780 

4,658,020 

770, 630 
2,037,440 

870.260 


37,202,780 


According  to  the  Statistisk  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  Korge,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  official  average  prices  for  the  Kingdom  of  certain  kinds  of 
live  stock  i)er  head  in  the  years  1885  and  1890,  respectively: 

Average  prices  of  live  stock. 


Species. 


Work  horses 

Oxen 

Cows 1 

Bullocks  and  heifers 

Calves 

Sheep 

Goats '. 

Swine 


1885. 


1890. 


Kroner. 


250.00 
68.00 
70.40 
38.00 
10.70 
9.40 
9.30 
56.40 


Dollars.  !  Kroner.  !  Dollars 


67.00 

18.22 

18.87 

10.18 

2.87 

2.52 

2.49 

15.12 


258. 02 
91.16 
88.12 
48.45 
13.74 
12.26 
10.55 
62.31 


69.15 

24.43 

23.62 

12.98 

3.68 

3.29 

2.83 

16.70 


MILK  AND  BUTTER. 


The  same  official  publication  gives  the  following  quotations  as  to  the 
official  average  prices  for  the  Kingdom  of  milk  and  butter  in  1885  and 
1890: 

Average  prices  of  milk  and  butter. 


Years. 


1885. 
1890. 


Milk. 


Ore  per 
liter. 


9.90 
9.98 


Batter. 


Cents  perl  ^J^^°«^ 
^"»^-    kilogram 


Cents  per 
pound. 


2.51 
2.53 


1.59 
1.59 


19.33 
19.33 
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The  prices  quoted  in  the  above  tables  show  an  increase  for  1890  oyer 
1885  in  the  case  of  every  species  of  live  stock  named,  and  also  in  the 
case  of  milk.  Butter  is  the  only  item  given  which  has  not  advanced, 
and  tliat  has  remained  stationary. 

FORESTRY. 

Among  the  important  resources  of  Norway  should  be  mentioned  the 
vast  forests,  chiefly  of  pine,  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. From  the  census  returns  of  1875  the  forest  tracts  were  estimated 
to  cover  7,760,000  hectares  (19,175,000  acres),  or  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  Kingdom.  Since  1875,  however,  the  forests 
have  been  considerably  reduced.  The  causes  of  this  decline,  with  other 
facts  of  interest  regarding  the  forests  of  Norway,  were  set  forth  in  a 
report  made  to  the  Department  of  State  by  Mr.  Gerhard  Gade,  United 
States  consul  at  Christiania,  from  which  the  foUowing  is  an  excerpt : 

The  forest  wealth  of  Norway  has  for  a  long  time  been  steadily  declining.  The 
forests  owned  by  the  state  or  communities  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  1,000,000 
hectares,  or  2,500,000  acres.  Since  1866  the  Government  has  bought  abont  37,000 
hectares  of  woodland  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  aggregate  forest 
land  of  Norway  is  supposed  to  have  diminished  in  an  equal  ratio  during  that  period 
by  the  destruction  of  private  woods.  The  value  of  public  and  communal  foreete  is 
estimated  at  $4,000,000,  and  they  occupy  only  12^  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  foreet 
ground  of  the  country,  which  may  be  computed  at  nearly  8,000,000  hectares,  or 
20,000,000  acres.  In  Sweden  the  public  forests  amount  to  16  per  cent;  in  Bavaria, 
51  per  cent;  in  Baden,  70  per  cent;  in  Prussia,  68  per  cent;  and  in  France  to  85^  per 
cent  of  the  total  forest  land. 

A  royal  commission  was  appointed  in  1874  to  examine  the  condition  of  private 
forests  and  the  general  wood  supply  of  the  country,  and  their  report  was  quite 
alarming.  It  was  estimated  that  the  five  southern  **  stifts,"  or  provinces,  of  Norway, 
which  together  embrace  abont  17,000,000  acres,  consumed  in  1875  401,000,000  cnbie 
feet  of  wood,  while  the  reproduction  did  not  exceed  293,000,000  cubic  feet,  which 
gave  a  yearns  deficit  of  108,000,000  cubic  feet.  Forty  years  earlier  forest  statistioa 
recorded  a  fair  surplus  of  production  over  consumption,  and  in  1855  there  was 
nearly  a  balance.  The  committee  stated  that  the  yearly  loss,  alseady  so  large,  must 
increase  for  every  year,  and  the  Government  has  no  longer  any  means  to  arrest  the 
destruction  of  the  forests.  Extensive  purchases  of  private  forests  by  the  Govern- 
ment were  recommended,  although  the  committee  did  not  expect  great  results  from 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  alone.  The  spread  of  knowledge  on  rational  forestry 
can  have  but  a  limited  influence,  although  the  Government  has  now  established  a 
few  forest  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  only  means  of  protection 
now  left, would  be  a  law  restricting  the  disposal  of  forest  property  by  the  private 
owners  and  forbidding  the  destruction  of  young  forest  trees.  Such  a  law  already 
exists  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
Sweden.  Its  adoption  here  was,  in  fact,  proposed  in  1882  by  the  Government,  bat 
since  then  no  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  public  sentiment  being  much 
opposed  to  the  restriction  projected.  The  Legislature  finally  took  the  matter  in 
hand  last  year,  and  there  are  now  many  who  urge  immediate  adoption  of  measores 
for  preserving  at  least  a  part  of  the  forests,  which  still  form  an  important  factor  of 
the  national  wealth  and  the  principal  resource  of  a  large  tract  of  the  country.  The 
forests  have  lately  sufi'ered  the  loss  of  many  young  trees  of  small  dimensions,  cat 
down  either  for  exportation  or  for  pulp  manufacture  at  domestic  mills.  The  so-caUed 
'cellulose  wood,  prepared  from  small  trees  and  cut  very  short  to  escape  the  export 

uty  on  wood,  is  at  present  in  great  demand  in  foreign  markets. 
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FISHERIES. 


The  fisheries  off  the  coast  of  Norway  form  one  of  the  chief  soarces  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  The  most  important  are  the  cod  and  herring  fish- 
eries, which  together  employ  each  season  more  than  25,000  fishing  vessels 
and  over  100,000  men.  The  combined  catch  of  these  two  fisheries  in 
18d4  was  worth  about  $5,000,000.  Mackerel,  salmon,  coal  fish,  ling,  etc., 
are  also  caught  in  abundance.  Lobsters  are  taken  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  coast  there  are  extensive  oyster 
beds.  The  entire  product  of  all  the  coastwise  fisheries  in  1894  was 
valued  at  $6,137,261.  The  lakes  and  streams  of  the  interior  also  abound 
in  fish,  particularly  salmon.  The  catch  of  river  salmon  in  1890  was 
worth  970,663.  The  hunting  of  seals,  walruses,  and  whales  is  engaged 
in  to  some  extent. 

The  following  tables,  covering  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  show 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  several  varieties  of  fish  which  constitute 
the  product  of  the  coastwise  fisheries  of  Norway : 


Cod  and  herring. 


Years. 


Cotl. 


Quantity 


Value. 


1»0 
UOl 
1802 
1893 
1894 


Xumber. 
03, 303, 250 
49, 612, 150 
65, 086, 040 
70. 952,  600 
70, 337. 700 


DoUart. 
3, 772, 038 
3, 781,  708 
4.092,916 
3,  941, 077 
4, 053, 649 


Herring. 


Quantity.  |     Yaluo. 


Bughelt. 
2, 615, 514 
4, 093, 223 
5, 535, 470 
5, 259, 067 
1, 792, 538 


DoUart. 
1, 109, 657 
1,771,746 
1, 332, 704 
1,187,612 
947,644 


Mackerel  avd  salmon. 


Years. 


Mackerel. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Number. 

Dollars. 

PoundM. 

3, 763,  205 

137,  280 

1, 357, 768 

5, 381,  284 

176,  618 

1,  900,  552 

2,  638,  880 

105, 179 

1,638.456 

2, 787, 150 

101,851 

1, 419, 001 

3, 907, 440 

137,  414 

1, 172, 282 

Salmon. 

Value. 


Dollars. 
175, 938 
234, 422 
208, 466 
188,403 
155, 982 


Coal  fishj  linfff  e/c,  lobsterSf  and  oysters. 


Years. 


Coal  lish, 
ling,  etc. 


Lobatcra. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Value. 

Quantity. 

Value.     1 

Dollars. 

Number. 

Dollars. 

655,  979 

626,  718 

98,  080 

891,  963 

583,  368 

99. 003 

810,407 

549, 446 

84,007 

819, 340 

570, 404 

88,008 

739.  576 

639,  510 

100,  925 

GyHtt-TS. 


Value. 


Dollars. 
3,761 
3,588 
2,037 
3,050 
2,072 


The  value  of  the  total  product  of  tlie  coastwise  fisheries,  comimsing 
the  varieties  naioed  above,  viz,  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  salmon,  coal  fish, 
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ling,  etc.,  lobsters,  aud  oysters,  for  the  years  1890  to  1894,  iuclusive  was 
as  follows: 

lotal  value  of  the  product  of  the  caastwUe  Jisheriea. 


Years. 


Valae. 


1890 $3,&52.732 

1891 r>,9S9.G4» 

1892 6  «4,716 

1893 6,329,«1 

1894 6.137,3§l 


The  number  of  vessels  and  fishermen  engaged  in  the  cod,  herring, 
and  mackerel  fisheries  from  1890  to  1893,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Xumber  of  vessels  and  fishermen. 


Cod  fisheriea. 


Years. 


Vessels.   Fishermen. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Xumber. 
21,356 
23,252 
24,176 
22, 178 


Number. 

89.283 

94,836 

101.659 

93,743 


Ilerriiig  iiMhories 
(suimuer). 


Mackert-1  fi>«hcm's. 


Vessels.  Fishermen.   Vessels.   FiabenneD. 


Number. 
5,538 
7.093 
7,061 
3,834 


Number. 
29.804 
30,180 
28.437 
20.316 


Nun^>er. 

NttmUr. 

880 

3.335 

867 

3.294 

825 

3,117 

755 

2,t»13 

The  mining  industry,  which  has  never  been  of  great  importance  in 
Norway,  shows  a  rather  marked  decline  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1893, 
the  latest  year  for  which  returns  are  available,  only  1,639  workmen 
were  engaged  in  the  mines,  as  against  2,508  in  1890,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  product  hiid  fallen  to  $549,400,  as  com})ared  with  $819,500  in 
1890.  Copper  and  silver  are  the  i)rincipal  ores,  and  sulphurous  pyrites 
the  most  valuable  product.  Following  is  a  table  showing  the  value  of 
each  of  the  various  products  mined  in  1890, 1891, 1892,  and  1893: 

Value  of  Nortcefjian  mining  products  in  the  years  1890  to  lS9.^y  inclusive. 


I^Iinerala. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


Silver  and  silver  ore $166, 400 

Gold 11,500 

Copper  ore |    192,400 

Sulphurous  pyrites "    270, 700 


l*^icKeloro 
Cobalt  ore 
Iron  ore.. 
Zinc  ore  . . 
Kutile.... 


48,900 

20,100 

2,400 

36,700 


$154, 400 

6,400 

190.800 

216.000 

33,800 

13,400 

2.700 

4,800 


$131,300 

9,600 

139. 100 

206,900 

19.600 

8,800 

1,300 

5,400 


]J93u 


$!]«»• 
173, 9W 

isaTw 

6.490 

12. 1» 
1,380 


Apatite |      40,700 

Feldspar 28,700 


97,000  I 
57.400 


45.600 
28.700 


1&90O 


Total '    819.500!    776,700       596,300        M9,** 


MANUFACTURES. 


The  manufactures  of  Norway  are  not  very  extensive.  Among  the 
more  iniiK)rt-ant  may  be  mentioned  tissues  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk, 
ropes  and  cordage,  wood  pulp  aud  wood  paper,  machinery,  tools  and 
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metallic  wares,  bricks  and  tiles,  pottery  and  crockery,  and  matches. 
Tbere  are  nnmerous  tanneries,  flour  mills,  sawmills,  and  planing  mills, 
and  quite  a  number  of  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tobacco  factories. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  seaport  towns.  The  total 
number  of  industrial  establishments  of  all  kinds,  according  to  the 
census  of  1890,  was  1,935,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed  60,956. 
The  principal  industrial  works,  as  classified  by  the  census,  and  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  and  workmen  returned  for  each  in  1890,  are  given 
in  the  tabular  statement  following: 

Xumher  of  establishments  and  icarkinen  in  the  principal  industries  in  1S90, 


Claasiflcatioii. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
meiits. 


Btirk  and  tUe  works 

Potteiy  and  crockery  works 

Manaractories  of  glanswaro 

Mannfactoriea  of  Hpiked,  nailn,  etc 

Mannfactories  of  horseshoe  nails 

Iron  fonndries 

Manufactories  of  other  metallic  wares 

Mannfactories  of  machines,  instrmnonts,  etc 

Shipyards  and  dry  docks 

Match  factories 

Manufactories  of  fish  guano  and  fertilizers 

Eistablishments  for  preparing  the  products  of  the  whale 

Spinning  mills , 

Spinning  and  weaving  mills 

Weaxing  mills 

Knitting  works 

Rope  factories 

Wood-pulp  factories  (chemical) * 

Wood-pulp  and  paper  factories  (chemical) 

Wood-pulp  factories  (mechanical) 

Wood>pulp  and  paper  factories  (mechanical) 

Paper  factories 

Tanneriea 

Sawmills  (steam) 

Sawmilla  (water  power) 

Saw  and  planing  mills 

Planing  mills 

Grintimlls 

Canning  factories 

Brow«nes 

Brandy  distilleries 

Tobacco  factories 


87 
12 

5 
11 

4 

20 
30 
64 
78 
10 
22 
12 
15 
27 

8 
19 
42 
11 

2 
47 

4 

8 

106 

116 

107 

67 

21 

303 

22 

46 

22 

39 


Number 
of  work- 
men. 


5,815 

496 

771 

831 

703 

1,082 

452 

6,647 

2,494 

1,699 

399 

336 

B24 

4,016 

1,379 

819 

843 

1,516 

817 

2.045 

281 

736 

797 

8,087 

2, 574 

5.132 

1,534 

1,785 

903 

1,723 

337 

1,712 


The  tables  following  set  forth  some  interesting  particulars  regarding 
the  production  and  consumption  of  beer  and  brandy  in  Norway  during 
the  five  years  1890  to  1894 : 


Qunmiiiy  of  barley  maltedf  and  of  malt  prodiec^a,  imported,  and  tised  in  the  production  of 

beer  and  brandy,  from  1S90  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Tears. 


Quantity  of 

barley 

malted. 


1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


Kilograms. 
12,938,000 
14, 186, 000 
13, 209, 000 
12,046,000 
12, 370, 000 


Quantity  of 
malt  pro- 
duced. 


Kilograms. 
10, 480, 000 
11.491,000 
10, 699, 000 
9,  757, 000 
10, 020, 000 


Importation 
of  malt. 


Kilograms. 
2, 622, 000 
3, 029,  000 
3, 197, 000 
4,099,000 
3, 751, 000 


Quantity  of 
malt  used 
in  the  pro- 
duction of 
brandy. 


KiUtgrams. 
2, 075. 000 
1, 944, 000 
1, 939, 000 
1, 741, 000 
2, 169, 000 


Quantity  of 
malt  used 
in  the  pro- 
duction of 
beer. 

11, 027, 000 
12  576,000 

11  957,000 

12  115,000 
11  602,000 
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QHaniify  of  heer  ])ro(luce(fy  exported,  and  consumed,  from  1890  to  1894,  fuclMtre. 


Years. 


Consnmption. 


Production.    Exportation. 


Total. 


1800 
1891 
1892 
1803 
18M 


Heetoliters. 
385,002 
439, 524 
418, 106 
423,705 
405,736 


Hectoliter:      HeeUditer: 


11,728 
7,463 
4,361 
3, 7.W 
3,577 


373,274 
432,061 
413. 745 
419.950 
402,150 


Per  cap- 
ita. 


lAUrt. 


18.8 
21.7 
»).6 
20.8 
19.8 


Quantity  of  brandy  and  spirits  produced,  imported,  exported,  and  consumed,  from  1890  to 

1894,  inclusive. 


Yeara. 


Produc- 
tion. 


Iniporta-   '   Exporta- 
tion.      .       lion. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 


LUern. 
6, 220, 000 
6, 682, 000 
5, 774, 000 
6, 176, 000 
1894 j  7,271,000 


Liten. 

874,000 
1, 034. 000 
1,158,000 
1. 212, 000 
1, 186,  000 


Liters. 
938.000 
388,000 
494,000 
246,000 
828,000 


ExcMa  of 
importa- 
tion (+) 
or  expor- 
tation (— ). 


Consumption. 


Total. 


Liters. 
—  64,000 
+646,000 
-f664,000 
-f  966, 000 
4-358,000 


LiUrs. 
6,156,000 
7,328.000 
6. 4.'».  000 
7,142,000 
7,628,000 


Per 
capita. 


LiUrs. 
3.1 

3.7 
3.2 
3.5 
3.8 


SniPPINa  AND  NAVIGATION. 

In  the  matter  of  shipping  Korway  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  world,  having  a  merchant  marine  which  is  exceeded  in  number 
of  vessels  by  that  of  only  two  countries,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  status  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  as  to  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Nujttber  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  sailing  and  steam,  of  the  Norwegian  merekant  marine 

in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Sailing  vessels. 


St«amen. 


TotaL 


Number. 


6,760 
6,798 
6.739 
6.702 
6,453 


Tonnage.* 


1, 502, 584 
1,500,069 
1, 493, 503 
1,452,276 
1,335,275 


Number. 


672 
735 
767 
810 
859 


Tonnage.*    Nnmber.   Toonaga.* 


203,115 
238,511 
251,490 
238,835 
263,842 


7,482 
7,533 
7.506 
71512 
7,312 


1,T05,( 

1.788,590 

1.744,»B 

1,690.911 

l,5O0,U7 


*In  register  tons. 

Of  the  7,312  vessels  comprising  the  merchant  marine  of  Norway  in 
1894,  3,982,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,496,739,  were  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, and  3,173,  with  a  tonnage  of  90,229,  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
remaining  157  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  12,149,  were  employed  in 
sealing,  whaling,  and  walrus  hunting.  Of  the  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  3,528,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,255,320,  were  sailing  craft,  and 
454,  with  a  tonnage  of  241,419,  steamships.  Of  the  coasters,  2,826,  with 
a  tonnage  of  73,819,  were  under  sail,  and  347,  with  a  tonnage  of  16,410, 
under  steam. 
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The  nnmber  of  sailing  vessels  carrying  the  Norwegian  flag  has  de- 
creased from  6,760  in  1890  to  6,453  in  1894,  while  the  number  of  steamers 
has  advanced  daring  the  same  period  from  672  to  859.  Most  of  the 
sailing  vessels  are  small  in  size,  more  than  half  of  the  total  nomber 
having  a  tonnage  of  less  than  100.  The  following  table  presents  a 
detailed  classification  by  tonnage  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  of 
1894: 

Classification  of  Norwegian  merchant  marine  according  to  tonnage  in  1894, 


ClaaMs. 


TTsderlOOtoiiB... 
100  to  500  tons... 
500  to  1.000  tons.. 
1,000  to  1.500  tons 
1.500  to  2.000  tons 
Above  2,000  tons. 

Total 


Sailing  vesselB. 

Number. 

Tonnage.* 

8,982 

1,564 

679 

202 

17 
9 

120,461 
460,945 
465,650 
241, 82'/ 
27,037 
20,355 

0,453 

1, 335, 275 

steamers. 


Total. 


Number.    Tonnage/ 


Nnmber.    Tonnage.* 


B61 

347 

92 

36 

17 

6 


859 


11,009 

4.348 

131, 470 

98,782 

1,911 

658,737 

65.445 

771 

531,096 

44,374 

238 

286,201 

30,040 

34 

57,983 

13,280 

15 

33,641 

26G,842 

7,312 

1, 509, 117 

*  In  register  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  Norwegian  and  foreign, 
which  were  entered  and  cleared  in  the  trade  between  Norway  and  for- 
eign countries  from  1890  to  1893,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vesaela  entered  and  cleared. 

ENTERED. 


Years. 


1890 
1891 
1802 
1893 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 


Norwegian. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Nnmber. 


6,671 
6,860 
6,704 
6,209 


Tonnage."    Number.    Tonnage.*    Number.    Tonnage.* 


1, 716, 006 
1, 979, 489 
1, 935, 423 
1, 876, 195 


5.715 

938. 

271 

5,502 

042, 

318 

5,405 

983, 

536 

5,342 

970, 753 

CLEARED. 


*  In  register  tons. 


1, 752, 375 

6,695 

947, 478 

12,444 

1,922,441 

5,400 

930,  055 

12,002 

1,895,469 

5.401 

988, 786 

11,952 

1,991,640 

5,316 

966,792 

• 

11,699 

12.386 
12, 362 
12, 109 
11,551 

2,654.277 
2,921,807 
2,918,959 
2, 846, 948 

2,699,853 
2, 853,  396 
2,884,255 
2,958,432 
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Following  are  two  tabular  statements  showing,  respectively,  trie 
namber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  Norway's  trade  with  the 
principal  foreign  countries  in  1893  and  the  number  and  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels in  the  foreign  trade  which  were  entered  and  cleared  at  the  most 
important  Iforwegian  ports  during  the  same  year: 

Statement  ehamng  the  number  and  tonnage  of  veeseh  entered  and  cleared^  according  to 
country  of  departure  or  destination,  in  the  trade  of  Xorwag  with  foreign  countries  during 
the  year  189S. 


Conntry  of  dejMirture  or  destination. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Rusftia  and  Finland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

North  America  — 

Other  countries 

Total 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Nnmber.  I  Tonnage.*    Number,  r  Tonnage.* 


3,728 

1,412 

741 

996 

278 

208 

8.547 

312 

45 

284 


201,201 

3,085 

281.519 

845 

137, 201 

082 

350,617 

903 

105,092 

268 

79,055 

282 

1, 390,  466 

3,824 

114.940 

434 

74,542 

140 

1    112, 315 

336 

229.073 
152,056 
159,557 
288.290 
85.869 
106,557 
1,502,411 
144,938 
160.  S9! 
128.787 


11,551  ,     2,846,948  ,      11.699  .      2,958.433 


*  In  register  tons. 

Statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  principal 
ports  of  Norway  in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1S93. 


Port  of  entry  or  clearance. 


Christiania... 

Bergen 

Trondt\jem . . . 
Fredrikstad . . 

Drammen 

Fredrikshald . 
Christiansand 

Arendal 

KragerS 

other  ports... 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


!N^uniber.  •  Tonnage.*   Number.    Tonnage.* 


Total 


2,085 
705 
330 

1,147 
373 
783 
389 
247 
417 

5,075 


902,433 

1,376 

360, 817 

729 

201,649 

353 

138,587 

2,559 

102,949 

536 

89, 012 

1,031 

79,936 

456 

73, 119 

327 

90,850 

463 

798,596 

3,869 

683,183 
367,389 
207.560 
221,747 
147.185 
136.295 
122,003 
121,631 
103.483 
907,367 


11,5511    2.846,948         11,690.      2,958,433 


*  In  register  tons. 


The  total  freight  earnings  of  ]!^orwegiau  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  in  1893  amounted  to  $48,814,110. 


OOMMEBCE. 


In  the  published  accounts  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Norway  the 
term  imports  includes  all  aiiiicles  imported  into  the  country,  whether 
for  consumption  there  or  for  reexx>ortation.  The  commodities  exported, 
however,  are  classified  as  exports  of  Norwegian  articles  (special  trade) 
and  exports  of  foreign  articles  (transit,  warehousing  on  credit,  duty- 
paid  and  duty-free  articles).    It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  consider- 
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able  i)ortion  of  the  exx)ort  and  import  trade  over  the  land  fh>ntier 
between  Norway  and  Sweden  escapes  the  control  of  the  customs 
authorities. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  customs  duties  leviable  on  agricul- 
tural products  and  important  nonagricultural  commodities  imported 
into  ^N^orway,  as  reported  in  the  issues  of  the  International  Customs 
Journal  (Bulletin  International  des  Douanes)^  with  equivalents  in 
United  States  money.  The  rates  given  are  those  of  the  tariff  promul- 
gated August  7, 1897,  with  such  modifications  as  have  been  made  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Customs  duties  an  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Norway. 
[I  kilogram  equals  2.20402  pounds ;  1  metric  quintal  equals  220.462  jMunds ;  1  liter  equals  1.0567  quarts.] 


Articles. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Btrks  and  extracts  of 

Bast  and  coir 

Bones,  eround  or  unground 

Flower  Dulbs 

Cotton,  unmannfactnred ■ 

Cotton  wadding 

Spirits  of  all  kinds : 

1.  In  bottles  or  Jars 

2.  In  other  receptacles  (dnl^  calculated  at  a 

stroigth  of  100  per  cent). 
KoTB.— Should  spirits  be  mixed  with 
sugar  or  any  other  substance  which  pre- 
renta  the  exact  ascertainment  of  the  de- 
gree of  strength  by  the  alcoholometer,  such 
spirits  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  3.15 
kroner  (fO.844)  per  kilogram. 
Tare:  Casks,  15  per  cent. 

Ether  and  naphtha 

Acetic  ether 

Aether  spirituosus  and   other  alcoholic 
ethers. 

6.  Aromatic  waters  and  rinegars,  including 

immediate  receptacles. 

7.  Alcoholic  Tarnish  and  polish 

Tare :  Receptacles  of  metal,  8  per  cent. 

KoTB  1.— Snonld  mixtures  containing 
alcohol  be  entered  under  other  denomina- 
tions in  the  tariff,  the  customs  department 
may  order  that  the  urtides  be  assessed  as 
spirits. 

NoTB  2.— When,  by  an  admixture  of  cer- 
tain substances,  spirits  are  rendered  unfit 
to  be  used  as  bererages,  or  when  suflScieut 
guaranty  be  giren  tnat  they  will  not  be 
employed  for  such  purpose,  the  customs 
department  may  autnonxe  the  importation 
thereof  at  a  reduced  duty,  viz : 

a.  Alcohol 

b.  Ethers  and  alcoholic  yamish 

Bread,  biscuits,  and  pastry : 

1.  Of  wheat  flour,  pure,  or  mixed  with  flour 

of  other  cereals — 

a.  Ship  biscuits 

rar0:  Casks  or  cases,  18  per  cent. 

b.  Other,  as  well  as  oatmeal  cakes,  in- 

cluding immediate  receptacles. 
NoTK. — Pulverised  pastry  shall,  ac- 
cording to  kind,  be  dutiable  as  bread 
of  wheat  flour  or  as  cakes. 

2.  Of  rye  or  other  flour,  as  well  as  dog 

biscuits. 
Cocoa,  or  cacao: 

Beans  and  shells 

Ground,  paste,  cakes,  tablets,  etc.,  chocolate, 
including  iinmedlate  receptacles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram 
Kilogram 


Liter. . 
....do 


Kilogram 


ogrj 

.do 

do 


.do 
.do 


Liter 

Kilogram 


do 
do 


Minimum  tariff'. 

Norwe- 
gian 
monoy. 

U.S. 
money. 

Kroner. 
Free. 
Free, 
Free. 

0.25 
Free. 

0.10 

DoUare. 

"0.067* 
'".027* 

2.40 
2.54 

648 
681 

4.50 
1.65 
3.16 

1.206 
.442 
.844 

Maximum  tarifi". 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Kroner. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0.35 
Free. 

0.15 

DoUare. 

"ofoii 
".oio 

3.00 
3.00 

.804 
.804 

5.00 
2.00 

1.340 
.536 

2.05 
2.05 


.791 
.791 


3.50  I 
3.50  » 


0.10 
0.10 


.027 
.027 


3.50 


I 


.938 
.938 
.938 


0.10 
0.10 


0.10 

.027 

0.15  ' 

1 

0.20 

.054 

U.30 

0.05 

.013 

0.10 

0.05 
0.40 

.013 
.107 

0.05 
0.50 

.027 
.027 


.040 
.080 

.027 


.013 
.134 
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Custonis  duties  on-  agrioultural  and  other  prodiwta  imporfed  into  Norwajf — Continned. 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


....do... 
ICiloeram . 
Koiooer  ., 


....do... 
Kilogram 
Nuniber  . 


do 
do 
do 
do 


Animals : 
Horses — 

Not  more  than  6  months  old 

More  than  6  months  old 

Cattle— 

>i'ot  more  than  6  months  old 

More  than  6  months  old 

KoTB  1. — The  duty  for  each  animal 
more  than  6  months  old  shall  be  not 
less  than— 

Note  2.— The  wei/^ht  of  cattle  shall 
be  ascertaint^d  by  the  method  of  meas- 
tirine;  and  of  calculation  established 
by  the  finance  and  customs  depart- 
ment. 

Sheep 

Hogs 

KoTE. — The  duty  for  each  animal  im- 
ported shall  be  not  less  than— 

Turkeys 

Oeese 

Ducks 

Chickens 

Other  animals ■ 

Provisions,  of  animal  orinn: 

a.  Hermetically  sealed,  including  weight  of 
receptacles — 

1.  Sardines  and  anchovies , 

2.  Corned  beef  and  fresh  meat 

3.  Other 

6    Other— 

1.  Fish,  pickled,  marinated,  preserved  in 

oil,  or  smoked,  caviar. 

2.  Fish,  other 

3.  Potted     meat     and    broth     tablets 

(*' Kjodsuppe^*),  extract  of  meat, 
meat  powders,  meat  peptone,  and 
other  preparations  of  meat,  with  or 
without  admixtures,  not  specially 
mentioned. 

4.  Sausages  and  ton  gues 

5.  Meat— 

a.  Poultry 

b.  Smoked  meat 

c.  Meat,  not  smoked—                         I 
Hams ' do 

....Bo 


Kilogram 
....do... 


do 


Kilogram 


do 

do 
do 


Other 

Vinegar  and  acetic  acid : 

1 .  In  casks — 

a.  Containing  not  more  than  10  per  cent 

of  acetic  acid. 
h.  Containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of 

acetic  acid. 
Tare :  Casks,  16  per  cent. 

2.  In  bottles  or  jars 

Indigo,  madder,  and  other  plants  used  in  dyeing, 
(ireases  and  tallow: 

1.  Stearin,   palmitin,    paraffin,    and    other 

greases  or  oils,  from  which  the  olein  has 
been  wholly  or  partially  extracted,  and 
spermaceti. 

2.  Tallow,  raargarin,  and  other  greases  not 

specially  mentioned. 
Tare:  Casks,  18  per  cent. 

3.  Candles,  all  kinds  except  of  wax 

4.  Lanl  and  axunge 

7'artf:  Casks,  18  per  cent. 

5.  Waste  grea.4e,  tram  oil,  and  d6gras 

Feathers  and  down,  for  beds 

Tare:  Packages  of  cloth,  d  per  cent. 

Feathers,  om  amen  tal 

Fruits : 

1.  Fresh- 

a.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  other    citrus 

fruits. 
Tare:  Cases,  22  per  cent. 

b.  Grapes 

Tare:  Casks  or  cases,  33  per  cent. 
e.  Apples  and  pears 


.do 
.do 


Liter 


Kilogram 


.do 
do 


Kilogram 


.do 


do 


.do 


Minimum  tariff.     Maximum  tariff. 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


Number 


U.S. 
money. 


Kroner.   Dollars, 

Tree. 
50.00 


7.50 

0.05 

12.00 


2.00 
0.10 
3.00 

1.00 
0.80 
0.60 
0.30 
Free. 


0.40 
0.20 
0.40 

0.40 

Free. 
0.40 


.no 


d.  Other  fruits,  including  berries do 


0.30 

0.25 
0.30 

0.20 
0.10 


0.05 
0.10 


0.20 
Free, 

Free. 


0.04 


0.13 
0.10 

Free. 
0.25 

15.00 


0.02 


0.02 

0.12 
0.12 


.107 


.080 

.067 
.080 

.054 
.027 


.013 
.027 

.054 


.011 


.035 
.027 


.067 
4.020 

.005 

.005^ 

.032 
.032 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


tr.s. 

modiej. 


I 
Kroner.    Dottart. 

Free 

80.00 


9.00 

0.06 

18.00 


0.40 


0.20 
0.12 

Free. 
0.30 

20.00 


0.07 


0.07 

0.15 
0.15 


21.440 

2.412 

.016 
4.824 


2.50 
0.12 
3.60 

.630 
.033 
.965 

1.20 
1.00 
0.70 
0.35 

.332 

.288 

.0»4 

0.50 
0.25 
0.50 

.134 
.007 
.134 

0.50 

.134 

Free. 
0.50 

"'"."iii 

107 


0.30 
0.35 

.080 

.094 

0.25 
0.13 

.087 
.032 

0.10 

.027 

0.20 

.064 

0.40 
Free. 

.167 

Free. 


0.06  I        .016 


.054 
.033 


5.3O0 


.019 


.019 

.040 
.040 
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Customs  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Norway — Continuecl. 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram 
do... 


do 


.do 


do 
.do 

.do 


Froito — Continued. 

2.  Dried— 

«.  PInms  and  pmnes 

Tare:  Casks  or  cases,  10  per  cent. 

5.  Currants 

DiTtf:  Casks,  12  per  cent;  cases,  16 

])eroent. 

r.  Fitt 

Tare:  Casks, cases,  jr  drums,  15  per 

cent ;  baskets  or  mats,  6  per  cent. 

d.  Baisins 

Tare:  Casks,  14  per  cent;  cases,  20 
per  cent:  earthen  Jars,  30  per  cent. 

e.  Oranges  ana  orange  peel 

/.  OUier  dried  flraits 

3.  Salted,  or  pickled  in  Tine^ar— 

a.  Tamarinds,  with  or  without  vinegar. . 
Tare:  Casks  or  cases,  16  per  cent; 
euihen  Jars,  30  per  cent. 

6.  Other 

Tare:  Glass  vessels,  80  ner  cent. 

4.  Fruits  and  fVuit  peel,  canoied,  or  pre- 

served in  sugar  or  in  brandy,  and  other 
preserves,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
including  immediate  packages. 
Seeds: 

1.  Canary  seed 

2.  Timothy  seed 

3.  Clover  seed 

4.  Grass  seeds,  mixed.    (Dutiable  according 

to  the  highest  taxed  seed  entering  into 
the  mixture.) 

5.  Tree  seeds — 

a.  Pine 

b.  Fir 

6.  Other  seeds 

Yeast Kilogram 

Fertilixers 

NoTS. — Sacks  in  which  fertilizers  are  im- 
ported shall  be  liable  to  a  duty  of  4  ore  (1.1 
oents)  each. 
Grass 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 


Kilogram . . . 


Kilogram 


Goms  and  resins : 

1.  Pitch 

2.  Turpentine,    India   rubber,    and   gutta- 

percha. 

8.  Liquid,  or  in  solution 

4.  All  other 

Hair: 

Bristles  and  crude  hair I 

Hadr,  curled,  including  spun  horse  and  cow  ,  Kilogram . 
hair. 
Vegetables : 

1.  Fresh  or  salted— 

a.  Cabbage,  kohlrabi,  and  carrots .... 

h.  Melons 

tf.  Asparagus,  tomatoes,    and  arti- 
cnokee. 

d.  Onions 

a.  Other 

2.  Propued  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels  . 
8.  Other 


HoB^ 

Horns 

Hops 

Tare:  Cloth  packages,  4  per  cent;  iron  cylin- 
ders, 28  per  cent ;  other  metal  receptacles, 
20  per  cent. 

Hops,  Spanish 

Coffi9e.raw 

Tare:  Bags,  single,  1^  per  cent;  double,  2^ 
percent;  casu,  8  per  cent 

Coffee,  extract  oi 

Coffee,  roasted,  and  all  coffee  substitutes 

Cakes  and  all  kinds  of  pastry 

Capers 

Teasels 

Cocoanuts 


.do 
.do 
.do 


.do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 


Kilogram 


Kilogram 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Minimum  tariff*.    Maximum  tariff. 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


Kroner. 
0.15 

0.15 
0.05 
0.08 


Kilogram , 


0.30 
0.40 

0.20 


0.75 
0.75 


0.15 
0.10 
0.20 


Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

0.15 
Free. 


0.02 
0.02 
0.40 


Free. 
0.30 


U.S. 
money. 


Dollars. 
.040 

.040 
.013 
.021 


.080 
.107 

.054 


.201 
.201 


.040 
.027 
.054 


.054 


040 


.040 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Kroner.    DoUart. 


.080 


0.50 

.134 

0.50 

.134 

0.35 

.094 

2.00 

.536 

Free. 

0.20 

.054 

0.17 

.046 

0.17 

.046 

0.17 

.046 

0.17 

.046 

0.30 
0.50 

.080 
.134 

0.25 

.067 

0.90 

.241 

0.00 

.241 

0.20 
0.15 
0.25 

.054 
.040 
.067 

1.20 
0.60 

Free. 
0.25 

Free. 

.822 
.161 

'"".'067 

Free. 

0.02 
Free. 

.005 

0.20 
Free. 

.054 

Free. 
0.20 

"".'054 

0.03 
0.30 
0.50 

.008 
.080 
.134 

0.06 
0.12 
0.70 
0.25 
0.40 

.016 
.032 
.186 
.067 
.107 

Free. 
0.50 


Free. 
0.30 


0.50 
0.50 
0.40 
2.00 
Froe. 
0.25 


.134 


.080 


.134 
.134 
.107 
.536 


.067 
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Customs  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Norvtay — Cootinued. 


Artlclee. 


2: 

■ 

t. 


CerealH  and  pulse: 

1.  Xot  ground — 

a.  Backwheat ••••••••••••• 

h.  Barley 

e.  Beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  in  the  pod. . . 

d.  Beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  shelled 

e.  Oats ': 

Wheat 

Maize 

Malt 

Tare:  Casks,  16  per  cent. 
Rye 

Note.— Rye  imported  through 
the  custom-housea  of  Hammerfost, 
Vardo,  or  Yadso. 

2.  Ground— 

a.  Grits  and  groats — 

Buckivheat 

Barley 

Gate 

Wheat,  including  semolina  and 
cabanca  grits ;  also  groats  pre- 
pared with  eggs;  millet  and 

mauna  groats 

h.  Flonr— 

'  Barley,  beans,  peas,  and  lentils 

Buckwheat  and  rye 

Maize,  and  maize  meal  of  all  kinds. . 

Gats 

Wheat 

Note.— Rye  flonr  imported 
through  the  custom-honsesof  Ham- 
merfest,  Vardo,  or  Yadso. 

e.  Bran 

Note  l.— Cereals  and  flour,  mixed, 
shall  be  dutiable  as  the  most  highly 
taxed  cereal  or  flour  entering  into  the 
mixture. 

Note  2. — Sacks  nsed  for  the  importa- 
tion of  cereals,  ground  or  nngronnd, 
shall  he  liable  to  a  duty  of  8  ore  (2.1 
cent«)  each. 
Spices: 

1.  Unground — 

a.  Cloves,  cummin,  and  caraway  seed 

b.  Allspice,  aniseed,  star  anise,  pepper, 
other  than  cayenne  pepper. 

e.  Ginger,  cinnamon,  cassia  bark,  cinna- 
mon flowers  and  chips. 

d.  Cavenne  pepper  and  curry  powder, 
caniamoms,  mace,  uid  nutmegs, 

e.  Safi^on  and  vanilla 

/.  Mustai'd 

2.  Ground — 

a .  M  u  s  tard 

b.  Other.    (Dutiable  as  spices  nngronnd, 

with  a  surtax  of  20  x>er  cent.) 

3.  Sauces 

Coal  and  charcoal 

Glue: 

1.  Isinglass  and  gelatin,  in  thin,  flexible 

sheet«. 

2.  Liquid  glue,  diamond  glue, **  syndetikon," 

and  the  like. 

3.  Capsules  of  gelatin,  fllled,  hard,  or  elastic, 

as  long  09  the  contents  are  not  subject 
to  a  Iiigher  rate. 

4.  Other  kinds 

Flax,  hemp,  manila,  jute,  China  grasSf  and  simi- 
lar textile  fibers,  and  tow  of. 

Canned  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Vermicelli  uid  macaroni 

Tare:  Cases,  24  per  cent;  baskets,  12  per 
cent. 
Nuts: 

Hazelnuts 

Walnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  and  other  nuts,  n.  e,  s . . 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Minimum  tariff,  i  Maximam  tariff. 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


Metric  quintal. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kilogram 


Metric  quintal. 


Metric  quintal. 

do 

do 

Kilogram 


Krcmer. 

Free. 

0.22 

0.36 

d.so 

Free. 

0.60 

Free. 

0.505 

Free. 
Free. 


Metric  quintal. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Metric  quintal. 


Kilogram 


.do 

.do 

.do 
do 

.do 
.do 


Kilogram 

do... 

do... 


.do 


Kilogram 


.do 
do 


0.50 
0.50 
0.60 
0.15 


0.50 
0.30 
0.30 
0.60 
2.00 
Free. 


0.30 


0.25 
0.25 

1.00 

4.00 

6.00 
0.25 

LOO 

LOO 
Free. 

L50 

0.15 

0.50 


0.05 
Free. 


0.60 
0.20 


0.06 
0.50 


U.S. 
money. 


DoUare. 


Korwe- 

gian 
money. 


r.s. 

monej. 


0.059 
.096 
.134 


.161 
Vi35 


.131 
.134 
.161 
.010 


.134 
.080 
.080 
.161 
.536 


.080 


.067 
.067 

.268 

L072 

L608 
.067 

.268 
.268 


.402 
.040 
.134 

.013 


.161 
.054 


.013 
.134 


Kroner. 
0.22 
C.30 
0.40 
0.60 
0.22 
0.80 
0.22 
0.505 

0.22 
Free. 


0.80 
0  80 
0.80 
0.17 


0.069 
.060 
.107 
.161 
.069 
.214 


0.60 
0.40 
0.40 
0.70 
2.-25 
Free. 


0.40 


0.25 
0.25 

LOO 

4.00 

6.00 
0.25 

L20 


L20 
Free. 


.13S 
.059 


.214 

214 

214 

,046 


161 
107 
107 
188 

eos 


107 


.067 
.067 


L0T2 

L6M 

.067 


L75 

.409 

0.20 

.013 

0.60 

.161 

0.10 
Free. 

.027 

0.70 

aso 

.188 
.060 

0.20 
0.60 

.051 
.161 
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Customs  duties  on  €igricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Norway— Conjiiiiued. 


Articles. 


Wafers 
OiU : 

1 


b. 


e. 


Fatty— 

a.  Olive  oil 

b.  Hemp-seed,  linseed  (unboiled),  rape- 
seed,  palm,  cocoannt,  And  sperm 
oUs ;  olein.  lard,  and  castor  oil,  and 
other  fatty  oils,  not  elsewhere 
specified. 

c.  Linseed  (boiled),  cotton*seed  oil,  and 
maize  oil. 

d.  Oils  for  coloring  batter 

Volatile— 

a.  Camphene,  parafSn,  photog:ene,  wood 
oil,  and  siiniJar  illominating  fluids, 
American  mineral  oil  (petroleum), 
petroleum  naphtha,  ana  benzine. 
Turpentine,  spike.  Juniper,  and  birch 
oil;  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  liquid 
amber. 

Other  volatile  oils 

3.  Seitin  and  other  mineral  oils  unfit  for 
illuminating  purposes,  crude  or  refined 
(including  vaseline  and  wagon  grease). 
Tare  for  Nos.  la,  lb,  and  Ic ;  Ko.  2b.  and 
No.  3 :  In  barrels  or  other  casks,  single 
or  doable,  18  per  cent;    bottles  and 
glasses  without  other  envelope,  20  per 
cent;  bottles  and  glasses  in  a  plain 
basket  with  straw,  30  i)er  cent;  bot- 
tles and  /{lasses  in  two  plain  baskets 
with  straw,  40  per  cent;  bottles  and 

f [lasses  i>acked  in  sawdust  and  the 
ike  and  in  cases,  40  per  cent:  earthen 
Jars,  30  per  cent;  earthen  jars  in  a 
plain  basket  with  straw,  40  per  cent ; 
earthen  jars  in  two  plain  baskets 
with  straw,  50  per  cent. 

Oil  cake  and  oil  -cake  meal. 

Cheese 

Potatoes  : 

Fresh 

Dried 

Rice: 

1.  In  the  husk,  loose,  in  bulk 

In  the  husk,  packed 

2.  Shelled 

NOTK. — When  shelled  and  unshelled  rice 
is  imported  mixed,  the  quantity  of  each 
shall  be  ascertained  by  appraisement  be- 
fore levying  the  duty. 

3.  Kioebran 

Ckioory,  dandelion,  and  beet  roots,  not  roasted . . 

Chicory,  dandelion,  and  beet  roots,  roasted 

Jaioes  of  fruits  and  berries: 

1.  Prepared  with  sugar 

2.  Other,  including  must,  and  juices  con- 

taining not  more  than  12  per  cent  of 
alcohol. 
Note. — If  juices  contain  more  than  12 
per  cents  but  not  more  than  18  i>er  cent 
of  alcohol,  a  duty  ol'  2|  ore  (0.7  cents)  per 
kiloj^ram  shall  be  collected  for  every  per 
cent  above  12. 

Juices  containing;  more  than  18  per  cent 
of  alcohol  shall  be  dutiable  as  brandy  of 
an  alcoholic  strength  of  100  degrees. 
Tare:  Casks,  16  per  cent. 
Hides  and  skins : 

1.  With  hair,  not  elsewhere  si>ecified— 

a.  Undressed — 

1.  Dried , 

2.  Green 

b.  Dressed  (dutiable  as  furs). 

2.  Without  hair- 

Not  tanned  and  not  otherwise  pre- 
pared, salted. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram 


.do 
.do 


Minimum  tarifl".     Maximum  tarlfi". 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


Kroner. 
0.80 


0.04 
0.04 


.do 
.do 


Kilogram 


Metric  quintal. 
Kilogram 


Kilogram . 
lo... 


.do 
.do 


U.S. 
money 


0.214 


.011 
.011 


0.06 

0.04 

Free. 


3.00 
0.05 
0.10 


Free. 
0.05 
0.50 

0.75 
0.50 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


.010 
.011 


0.07 

.019 

m 

1.50 
0.04 

.402  , 
.011  1 

Free. 
0.35 

'"'.OM 

Free. 
0.15 

"".oio' 

1.045 
.013 
.027 


.013 
.134 

.201 
.134 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 

U.S. 
money. 

Kroner. 

Dollars. 

1.00 

0.268 

0.05 

.013 

0.05 

.013 

0.08 

.021 

0.05 

.018 

Free. 

0.10 

.027 

1.80 

.482 

0.05 

.013 

Free. 

0.45 

.i2i 

Free. 

0.18 

.048 

3.00 

1.045 

0.05 

.013 

0.10 

.027 

Free. 

0.05 

.oi3 

.    0.50 

.134 

0.90 

.241 

0.6U 

.161 

Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
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Cwitoms  dutieti  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  int^  Xorica^ — Contlnaed. 


Article«. 


Hides  and  Rklns— Continued. 

3.  Hides  and  skins  with  hair  or  foathera^ 
for  peltries,  undrensed— 
Of  cattle,  buffaloes,  horsoe,  goats, 
sheep  (with  the  exception  of  gray 
Crimean  and  Kalmuck,  Persian,  and 
Astrakhan),  skins  of  deer,  elk,  rein- 
deer, kangaroo,  bares,  and  ereals. 

Hide  cuttings 

Sizing  flour 

Butter 

Tare :  Casks,  18  per  cent. 
Starch  and  starch  gum  (dextrin),  also  potato 
flour. 

Straw  and  haulm 

Sugar,  sirup,  and  molasses: 

1.  Sugar  of  all  kinds,  also  dissolved  and 

other  liquid  sugar  (including  the  Juice 
firom  which  the  sugar  has  not  oeen  sepa- 
rated) which  can  not  be  <daased  as  com- 
mon sirup  or  molasses ;  grape  and  starch 
sugar  and  simp. 
Tare:  For  paper,  with  or  without  twine,  no 
tare  shall  be  allowed;  casks  containing  re- 
fined sugar  in  loaves,  12  per  cent;  casks 
containing  other  sugar,  0  per  cent. 

2.  Sirup  and  molasse»— 

a.  Common  sirup  and  molasses 

h.  Capillaire,  mulberry,  rose,  violet,  and 
other  like  simps. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram 
do... 


Kilogram . 


Tea 


Tare:  Cases  lined  with  lead,  25  per  cent; 
other  cases,  16  per  cent. 
Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of  : 

Leaf  and  stems 

Tare:  In  skins,  8  per  cent;  wickerwork 
with  or  without  packing  cloth,  10  per 
cent;  baskets,  3  per  cent;  packing 
cloth,  2  per  cent;  casks:  a. Imported 
from  Europe,  8  per  cent;  &.  Imported 
from  non-European  countries,  12  per 
cent. 
Manufactures  of— 

Snuff 

Tare:  Bottles  or  Jars,  50  per  cent; 
other  receptacles,  15  per  cent. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tar§:   Boxes,  27  per  cent. 
l^OTE.— Paper,  packets,  boxes,  etc.. 
in  which  cigarettes  are  packed  shall 
be  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  the 
component  material. 
Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  other 
manufacttires  of  tobacco. 
Tare:  Casks  or  cases,  20  per  cent. 
Note.— No  tare  shall  be  allowed  for 
paper,  packets,  boxes,  and  the  like, 
serving  as  wrappers  for  smoking  or 
chewing  tobacco. 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  live 

Wool,  shoildy,  and  wool  waste 

AVines,  even  containing  cinchona  or  other  medi- 
caments : 

1.  Of  an  alcoholic  strength  not  exceeding  23 

percent— 

In  bottles 

In  casks  or  jars 

Tare :  Casks,  16  per  cent. 

2.  Of  an  alcoholic  strength  greater  than  23 

but  not  more  than  25  per  cent— 

In  bottles 

In  casks  or  Jars 

Tare:  Casks,  16  per  cent. 

3.  Of  an  alcoholic  strength  exceeding  25 

per  cent. 
(Duty  calculated  at  a  strength  of  100 
per  cent.) 


Kilogram . 
do.... 


.do 


.do 
.do 


..do 


do 


Liter 

Kilogram 


Liter 

Kilogram 


Liter 


Minimum  tariff.  '  Maximum  tariff. 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


I     ty 


Kroner.   DoUars.  Kroner. 
Free Fnn*. 


Free. 
Free. 


Free.    . 
0.55        .147 


2.00 


L75 


3  60 


2.10 


0.10 
Free. 


0.115 
0.115 


0.36 
0.36 

2.54 


536 


.400 


8.00  .80i 


.965 


.563 


.027 


.031 
.031 


.OfM 
.096 

.681 


Free. 

Free. 

0.25 

0.12 

Free. 

0.20 


Free, 
0.65 

2.<O0 


L75 


3.00 


3.60 


1.00 
1.00 

3.00 


U.S. 
money 


DoOart. 


0.0C7 
.032 


.054 


174 


804 


2.10 

.5C3 

0.12 
Free. 

.032 

0.80 
0.80 

.214 
.214 

.268 
.388 

804 
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CuntoMs  duties  on  agricultural  and  otker  producUt  imparted  into  Xorway — Continued. 


ArtioleA. 


TetcbM 

Tartar,  cmde 

Wax 

Wax  oandltffl  and  tapen 

Em 

lult  liquors: 

In  bottles  or  jars 

In  other  receptacles 

Tare :  Casks,  19  per  cent. 

Machinery,  steam  engines,  and  other  machines 
for  indnstrial  or  asricultural  par  poses,  aD<l 
marine  enicines ;  likewise  parts  of  snch  ma- 
chines ;  also  packing  for  machinery,  friction 
ImumIs  and  transmission  belts,  not  elsewhere 
speiiilled. 


1  Minimum  tariff. 


Maximum  tariff. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram 
.....do... 


Liter.... 
Kilogram 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 

Kroner. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

o.ao 

0.20 

0.27 
0.22 


Free. 


U.S. 
money, 


Dollars 


0.080 
.054 

.072 
.059 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Kroner. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
0.B5 
0.25 

0.50 
0.22 

(*) 


DoUarg. 


0.094 
.067 

.134 
.059 


10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


TARIFF    KULKS   AND   REGULATION'S. 


The  following  rules  and  regulations,  bearing  upon  the  operation  of 
the  ]^orwegian  customs  tariff,  have  been  promulgated : 

The  import  datiea  eBtablished  in  the  minimnm  tariff  shall  be  collected  on  pleasure 
boats,  on  foreign  goods  imported  into  the  country  fur  consumption,  whether  the 
importation  be  for  account  of  the  State  or  of  private  persons,  us  well  as  on  all  goods 
of  national  manufacture  having  enjoyed  a  drawback  on  exportation.  Should  a  for- 
eign country,  however,  collect  on  goods  proceeding  from  Norway  or  on  Norwegian 
Teasels  duties  higher  than  those  applied  to  other  countries,  the  King  may  decide  that 
gcHxls  im|)orted  from  such  countries  shall  be  subjected  to  the  maximum  tariff*. 

When  goods  are  composed  of  parts  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty,  and  can  not 
be  referred  to  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  tariff  of  import  duties,  the  per> 
son  paying  dnty  is  at  liberty  to  separate  the  parts  and  pay  duty  on  them  separately. 
But  if  snch  separation  can  not  take  place,  or  should  the  party  paying  duty  object 
to  its  being  effected,  the  goods  may  be  assessed  according  to  the  rulo  above  men- 
tioned, provided  the  customs  officials  deem  themselves  able  to  estimate  their  weight 
with  sufficient  exactitude  and  that  the  different  parts  are  dutiable  according  to 
weight.  If  none  of  the  aforesaid  conditions  exist  for  the  separate  assessment  of  the 
different  parts,  the  goods  shftll  be  charged  according  to  the  part  of  which  they  prin- 
eipally  consist,  and  where  this  can  not  be  decided  by  the  customs  officials  a  duty  of 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  shall  be  levied. 

Articles  which  only  serve  to  unite  or  hold  the  several  parts  of  a  whole,  as  nails, 
hinges,  mountings,  locks,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  goods 
are  dutiable  according  to  that  number  of  the  tariff  to  which  they  would  belong 
without  such  accessories.    The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  small  ornaments. 

The  rules  above  given  do  not  apply  to  goods  classed  under  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and 
wool. 

When  the  goods  are  dutiable  according  to  weight,  their  net  weight  (the  weight  of 
the  goods  themselves,  without  any  cover  or  packing)  is  thereby  understood,  unless 
otherwise  prescribed  in  the  tariff. 

The  net  weight  is  generally  determined  by  weighing  the  goods  together  with  the 
envelope  in  which  imported  and  deducting  the  tare  prescribed  in  the  tariff  for  the 
merohandlBe.    Should  no  tare  be  prescribed  it  shall  be  established  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

For  casks  and  boxes ^2 

'  For  bottles,  glasses,  flasks,  jars,  with  or  without  casing 30 

For  receptacles  of  metal ^ 
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Percent. 

For  bast,  straw,  riiBhes,  etc 3 

For  bags  and  other  envelopes  of  packing  cloth  or  burlap,  single 2 

For  bags  and  other  envelopes  of  packing  cloth  or  burlap,  double 3 

Should  the  casks  or  boxes  have  covers  of  canvas,  matting,  and  the  like,  3  per  cent 
of  the  gross  weight  is  to  be  added  to  the  tare  prescribed  for  such  envelopes  without 
covers,  and  the  total  tai-e  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  weight.  If  goods  are 
imported  in  an  extra  covering  consisting  of  a  cask  or  box  outside  the  usual  envelope, 
the  tare  for  which  has  been  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  dispositions  or  in  the  tariff, 
the  outer  covering  may  be  removed  before  weighing. 

When  it  is  stipulated  that  goods  are  dutiable  with  the  immediate  packages,  no 
reduction  of  weight  shall  be  allowed  except  for  the  exterior  package  in  which  tbe 
goods  are  generally  imported,  such  as  casks,  cases,  etc.,  with  or  without  wrappers. 

Weighing  in  order  to  ascertain  the  net  weight  shall  take  place : 

1.  When  no  rule  for  tare  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  tarifif  or  in  the  above-given 
dispositions. 

2.  Whenever  the  customs  officials  find  it  necessary  to  remove  the  envelope  in  order 
to  examine  the  goods,  or  when  they  consider  the  same  as  unusual. 

3.  When  the  person  paying  duty  is  dissatisfied  with  the  tare  prescribed  in  the 
tariff  or  in  the  foregoing  dispositions,  or  when  it  is  not  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
tariff  that  the  person  paying  duty  has  not  the  right  to  pay  duty  ou  net  weight 
When  the  net  weight  is  adopted  at  the  request  of  such  person,  said  weight  shall  no 
more  be  allowed  to  be  computed  by  deducting  the  prescribed  tare  from  the  gross 
weight. 

When  no  tare  is  prescribed  for  the  goods  or  packing,  and  an  assessment  of  the  tare 
is  impossible  because  the  goods  can  not  be  separated  from  their  envelope  in  the 
custom-house,  the  tare  customary  in  commerqe,  or,  when  this  is  not  known,  such  tare 
as  the  customs  officers  may  judge  proper,  shall  be  allowed. 

No  allowance  shall  be  made  for  any  increase  in  weight  or  measure  caused  by 
unusual  moisture.  But  if  goods  have  been  saturated  with  water  by  accident  at  sea 
or  through  any  other  fortuitous  cause,  the  weight  or  measure  is  estimated  as  being 
equal  to  goods  of  the  same  kind  in  a  dry  condition. 

Storage  dues  shall  be  paid  on  goods,  when  imported  by  sea,  deposited  in  the  cus- 
toms warehouse,  if  they  remain  in  said  warehouse  more  than  ten  days,  reckoned 
from  the  day  the  vessel  has  commenced  to  unload.  No  charge  is  made  for  goods 
deposited  for  ten  days  or  less.  For  every  additional  day  that  the  goods  remain  in 
the  warehouse  30  ore  (8  cents)  per  cubic  meter,  packing  included,  is  to  be  paid. 
The  minimum  charge  on  goods  withdrawn  at  any  time  shall  be  40  ore  (10.7  cents). 

On  compliance  with  the  special  regulations  established  to  this  effect  by  the  cus- 
toms officials,  import  duty  shall  be  refunded  for  samples  which  are  reexported  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  imported,  when  this  proviso  was  made  on  their  importation. 

The  customs  department  can  also  grant  the  refundment  of  import  duty  collected 
on  raw  materials  and  accessory  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  on  other  goods  on  which  duty  has  been 
levied,  according  to  circumstances,  when  they  are  reexported  in  an  unchanged 
condition. 

RULES  AS  TO  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  STOCK,  PROVENDER,  ETC. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  circular  issued  by  tbe  Norwegian 
department  of  the  interior  under  date  of  June  6, 1894,  and  amended 
September  7,  1894,  giving  the  rules  under  which  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
-goats,  swine,  and  dogs,  certain  kinds  of  meat  and  other  animal  products, 
grass,  hay,  and  straw  for  fodder,  and  implements  used  in  stables,  are 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  Norway: 

A.  Horses  may  be  imported  from  Sweden  on  the  foilowing  conditions:  A  certifi- 
cate, issued  by  the  police  authority,  shall  accompany  each  animal,  wherefironi  it 
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shall  appear  that  the  animal  has  been  in  Sweden  for  the  six  months  next  preceding, 
and  that  the  same  is  healthy  and  not  likely  to  iutrodace  any  contagious  disease. 
Post  and  traffic  horses  passing  the  boundary  with  the  intention  of  returning  them 
to  Sweden  are  not  affected  by  this  circnlar. 

When  horses  are  imported  from  other  countries  a  certificate,  issued  by  the  police 
anthority  of  the  exporting  country,  or  by  a  Norwegian  consul,  must  accompany  each 
animal,  wherefrom  it  shall  appear  that  the  animal  is  healthy  and  not  likely  to  intro- 
duce any  contagious  disease. 

Each  animal  on  arrival  in  a  Norwegian  port  uf  entry  must  be  inspected  by  a  duly 
authorized  Norwegian  veterinarian  and  by  him  declared  to  be  healthy. 

B.  Ruminant  animals  (neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats)  may  be  imported  from  Swe- 
den, except  Malmohus  County,  on  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  The  importation  must  be  made  by  rail  or  steamer  direct  to  Fredrikshald  or 
Christian  la. 

(2)  A  certificate  from  a  Swedish  police  authority  or  an  authorized  veterinarian  of 
the  district  concerned  must  accompany  the  animals,  showing  that  they  were  not 
imported  from  the  county  of  Malmuhus  or  from  any  foreign  country  during  the  six 
months  next  preceding;  and  further,  that  no  mouth-and-foot  disease,  rinderpest,  or 
malignant  lung  disease  has  existed,  or  has  been  supposed  to  exist. 

(3)  The  animals  must  be  marked  or  described  in  the  certificate  so  their  identity 
may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

(4)  The  animals  must  be  transported  direct  to  the  quarantine  stations  for  inspection. 

(5)  If  the  animals  are  shipped  by  vessel  direct  to  Christiania  the  in.spectiou  shall 
be  made  on  board  the  ship  before  the  landing  of  the  animals. 

(6)  The  department  of  the  interior  is  authorized  to  issue  the  regulations  concern- 
ing the  importation. 

C.  Swine  can  not  bo  imported  from  any  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
ports  referred  to  in  paragraph  B,  from  which  they  may  be  introduced  into  Finmark. 

Swine  can  not  be  imported  from  Finmark  into  any  other  district  in  the  country. 

D.  The  importation  of  dogs  is  forbidden  from  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  from  which  countries  they  may  be  introduced  provided  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  by  the  police  authority  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, from  w^hich  it  shall  appear  that  the  animals  in  question  have  been  in  said 
conutrjf^  for  at  least  six  months,  and  that,  according  to  the  stuteuieut  of  an  author- 
ized yeterinarian,  they  are  not  likely  to  disseminate  any  contagious  disease.  Dogs 
belonging  to  owners  of  Swedish  herds  of  reindeer  and  passing  through  Finland  with 
such  herds  in  transit  from  Sweden  are  not  affected  by  this  prohibition. 

E.  Raw  parts  of  ruminating  animals  and  swine,  also  undressed  skins  aud  liides 
(dried  and  salted  hides  and  skins  not  being  included),  undressed,  unmanufactured, 
and  uncleaned  hair  and  bristles,  together  with  muzzles  and  hoofs,  are  not  allowed  to 
be  imported  from  any  country. 

The  importation  of  unsalted  and  undressed  meat  and  pork,  and  also  unmeltcd 
tallow,  is  forbidden  from  Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  aud  liuHuia,  except  into 
Finmark  from  ports  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea,  and  likewise  from  all 
coantries  outside  of  Europe. 

F.  The  importation  of  grass,  hay,  and  straw  for  fodder  is  prohibited  from  all  coun- 
tries except  Sweden,  and  into  Finmark  from  Russian  ports  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  White  Sea. 

6.  Utensils  for  use  in  cow  stables  that  have  already  been  in  use  shall  not  be  im- 
ported from  any  country  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  that  they  have 
been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

REVENUE   FROM  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

The  imported  articles  which  contribute  most  to  the  customs  revenue 
of  Korway  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
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the  textile  fabrics,  and  spirits.  In  the  qninqnennial  period  1890-1894 
these  five  items  fdrnished  over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  costoms  rev- 
enue derived  irom  imports,  whUe  the  first  three  articles  named,  viz, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  were  together  the  source  of  ftdly  50  per 
cent.  The  total  customs  revenue  from  imports  into  Norway  and  the 
amounts  contributed  by  the  articles  of  most  importance  in  the  yeais 
1892, 1893,  and  1894,  with  averages  and  percentages  for  the  five-year 
period  1890-1894,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table: 

Amount  of  customs  duties  levied  on  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Norway. 


Artioles. 


Sofftr 

Tobaooo 

Coffee 

TiBsues 

Cereals 

Brandy  and  spiriti} 

Paraffin  oil,  petroleum,  etc 

Fruits 

Hides,  tanned 

Salt 

Bice,  hulled 

Wine 

Metal  mannfaotures 

Linseed,  rape  seed,  etc 

Yamandtnread 

Tea : 

Spices 

Total 

Total  import  duties . 


$1, 120, 000 

787,000 

608,000 

570,500 

488,200 

268,000 

126,200 

180,000 

60,600 

106,100 

73,200 

68,600 

60,000 

54,700 

46,400 

48,200 

41,800 


4,655,200 
5,097,000 


$076,300 

$1,046,300 

1,086,200 

809,600 

627,100 

641,800 

612,900 

659,600 

588,100 

602.700 

281,400 

807.900 

145,000 

112,800 

78,800 

86,000 

78,700 

79,100 

68,100 

54,900 

70.000 

66,500 

75,300 

55,700 

61,900 

51,500 

56,000 

52,500 

50,700 

40,500 

49,000 

4,867,700 

4,607,200 

5.146,700 

5,369.900 

Average  for  five 
years,  1800-1894. 


$1,200,800 

856,700 

625,200 

620,400 

510,500 

259,200 

144,200 

128,400 

75.600 

72.900 

72,600 

71,800 

63,300 

54,700 

50,400 

47.400 

42,600 


PereeML 
22.56 
U.S7 
11.07 
U.tt 
9.51 
4.84 

zm 

2.M 

L41 

LIS 

L36 

LI4 

LU 

LOS 

.64 

.« 

.7» 


4,904,700 
5, 357, 600 


9L55 
100 


METHOD  OF  DETERBONINO    THE  VALUE  AND    QUANTITY  OF    IMPORTS  AND    EXPORTS. 

The  valuation  of  the  merchandise  Imported  and  exported  by  Norway 
is  based  upon  data  furnished  by  exchange  committees  and  mercBants. 
In  calculating  the  values  of  the  imports  the  invoice  price,  freight, 
packing,  and  insurance  are  included,  but  not  the  duty.  The  values  of 
exports  comprise  the  price  free  on  board  in  l^orwegian  ports,  excluding 
freight  and  insurance,  but  including  packing  and  Norwegian  commer- 
cial profit.  The  returns  of  quantities  are  compiled  ftx)m  the  officially 
controlled  declarations  of  importers  and  exporters.  These  declarationfl 
state  the  countries  from  which  the  articles  are  directly  imported  and  to 
which  they  are  directly  exx>orted.  That  is  to  say,  if  goods  are  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  England,  and  are  s^rwards  reshipped  U> 
Norway,  they  are  recorded  as  coming  frx>m  England. 


FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Aocording  to  the  official  commerce  returns  published  by  the 
national  statistical  bureau  of  Norway,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
Kingdom  in  1894  amounted  to  4,341,340,934  kilograms  (9,571,007,050 
pounds),  valued  at  337,984,900  kroner  ($90,579,960).  As  regards  the 
volume  of  the  trade  these  figures  are  in  excess  of  the  returns  for  any 
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previoas  year,  while  in  the  matter  of  valae  they  were  exceeded  only  in 
1890, 1891,  and  1893.  Compared  with  the  figures  recorded  for  1885, 
they  show  a  gain  dnriug  the  decade  of  41  per  cent  in  quantity  and  37 
per  cent  in  valae.  The  total  trade  retoraa  for  each  year  of  the  decade 
ending  with  1891  are  given  iu  the  following  table: 

Total  iTttdt  of  y'ancay  vitk  foreign  conn  trie*  in  the  year)  18S5  to  1894,  inoliurfve. 


Iffit S.0B8,llS,i 

1887 3.154.779,1 

1888 3,4TS,80fl,; 

ii« *,oei.m».: 


[efortbs  lOyoin... 


nmer. 

DoUua. 

M2,700 

86,341.440 

B6,90«1,B90 

i06,3<H) 

9W,1W0 

BO,  579,950 

Of  the  foreign  commerce  carried  on  by  Norway  dnring  the  ten-year 
period  1885-1894,  about  60  per  cent  in  value  consisted  of  import  trade 
and  about  40  per  cent  of  export  trade. 

The  following  table  exhibitB  the  quantity  and  value  of  merchandise 
imported  into  IN'orway  each  year  from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive: 

Total  import*  into  Norwag  in  lAe  ymrt  ISSS  to  1894,  inolwAvt. 


T„. 

Qautitiu.                   1                V>1«». 

- 

KilogTsmi.     '       PouDdn. 

Kroner.      1    Dolls 

i  imtsAuu. 

:t,  136. 278, 421 
3,06jl45^5ig 
3,034,622.015 
3,671,076,725 
4;  0171 141^  509 
3,815,271,105 
4:210;  603;  106 
4, 233, 281, 780 
4,  377,  021,  207 

4;bo3;2o7:b8b 

39  022™ 

gfaa 

730,530,828 

i^;i5 

33,691 

ass 

N,se6 

!04,5« 

MO 
300 
700 

eoo 

600 
800 

II 

55;  oa 

99,770 
53,596 
54,824 

l»l 

320 

Aaniul  ■VMH!«  for  the  ID  yeki* 

1 

732,976,804 

3,820,555,519 

180,869 

670 

48,418 

470 

The  flgures  given  in  the  above  table  show  a  decided  increase  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  import  trade  of  ilforway  daring  the  ten-year 
period  1885-1894.  The  quantity  of  imported  merchandise  returned  in 
1894  was  greater  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  decade,  and  showed  a 
gain  of  63  per  cent  over  the  flgnres  for  1886.  The  increase  iu  value 
dnring  the  same  period,  while  not  so  great  as  that  in  quantity,  was 
nevOTtheless  a  substantial  one,  amounting  to  41  per  cent.  The  value 
attuned  in  1894  was  exceeded  but  twice  during  the  decade— in  1890 
and  1891. 

Although  the  growth  of  Norway's  es^ports  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  of  her  imports,  a  considerable  gain  was  made  during  the  ten  years 
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1885  to  1894,  amountiDg  to  31  per  cent  in  quantity  and  29  per  cent  in 
value.  The  highest  exx)ort  figures  in  the  decade,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  value,  were  returned  for  the  year  1893.  The  exports  of  1894,  whUe 
slightly  less  than  those  of  the  year  preceding,  were  greater  than  in  any 
other  year  of  the  decade  except  1889,  as  regards  value,  and  1889  and 
1890,  as  regards  quantity.  The  table  following  shows  the  quantity  and 
value  of  merchandise  exported  from  ^Norway  each  year  from  1885  to 
1894,  inclusive : 

Total  exports  from  Norway  in  the  years  1885  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1885 , 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 , 

1891 

1892 

1893 , 

1894 

AnDual  average  for  the  10  years 


Quantities. 


Valaes. 


Kilograms. 


1,648, 
1,694, 
1,778, 
1,859, 
2,179, 
2,167, 
2,115, 
2,153. 
2,196, 
2,162, 


428.004 
552.055 
296,527 
586,417 
929,485 
680,783 
487, 395 
631.578 
773,635 
639,985 


1,905,700,586 


Pounds. 


3,634, 
3,735, 
3,920. 
4.099, 
4,805, 
4, 778, 
4.663, 
4,747. 
4,843, 
4.767. 


157,346 
843,852 
468,090 
681,407 
916, 142 
912,408 
845,821 
939,250 
051.091 
799.364 


Kroner. 


101,938,100 
102,844,200 
106.628.400 
122.356.600 
132, 609. 100 
131, 096. 500 
130,382.700 
126,478,400 
136, 086, 600 
131,995.100 


Dollars. 


27.319,410 
27,562.250 
28,576.410 
32,791.560 
35.555.320 
35.133.000 
34.942,570 
93,896,310 
36,471,210 
35,374.680 


4,399,761,427       122,247,570  .    32,762,350 


Of  the  entire  volume  of  exports  from  IN^orway  in  the  ten-year  period 
1885-1894,  about  98  per  cent  consisted  of  domestic  merchandise  and  2 
per  cent  of  foreign  merchandise  reexported.  The  quantity  and  value 
of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  exports  for  each  year  in  the  decade 
are  stated  in  the  following  table : 

Exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  from  Norway  in  the  years  1885  to  1894, 

inclusive. 


Ytuirs. 


Norwegian  merchandise. 


1886 

18H7 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Annual  average  for 
the  10  years 


Quantities. 


KHUtgrams. 
1, 632, 871, 187 
1, 680, 938,  373 
1,761,469,967 
1.833,891,828 
2, 147,  249, 143 
2,129,996.848 
2, 080, 920, 910 
2, 117. 075, 704 
2, 152, 188, 707 
2, 114, 067, 026 


Pound*. 
3, 599, 860, 476 
3, 705. 830, 3.')6 
3, 883, 371. 919 
4, 043, 034, 602 
4,733,868,406 
4, 695, 833, 651 
4,587,639,857 
4,667,347,439 
4,744.758,267 
4,660,714,447 


1,965,066,969  i    4,332,225,942 


Values. 

DoUars. 
26, 199, 920 
26, 510. 990 
27,294,670 
31, 256, 970 
33,743,990 
33, 347, 800 
33,254,060 
31, 847, 350 
33, 960, 640 
33, 240,  440 


31,065,680 


Foreign  merchandise. 
Quantities.  Values. 


KHogravM. 
15, 556, 817 
13, 613, 682 
16,826.560 
25,694,589 
32, 680. 342 
37,683.935 
34,  566, 485 
36. 5.S5, 874 
44, 584. 928 
48.572,950 


Pounds. 
34.296.870 
30, 012, 996 
37, 096, 171 
56,646.805 
72. 047, 736 
83, 078, 757 
76,205,964 
80,591,811 
96,292,824 
107,084,917 


DoOart. 

1.119,480 

1.051. 360 

1.281,740 

1.534,500 

1.811.390 

1,786.080 

1,688,510 

2. 018. 800 

2.510,570 

2.134,240 


30,633,617  I  67,535,485  ,  1.696,«70 
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The  statistics  presented  in  the  foregoing  tables  regarding  the  corn- 
men  e  of  Norway  do  not  include  the  precious  metals,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  which,  in  the  years  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

Value  of  the  precious  metals  imported  and  exported  by  Norway  from  1885  to  1894, 

inchmve. 


Tears. 


tffiS 

18g6 

1687 

m^ 

1889 

1890 

1891 

18B2 

1803 

18M 

Annual  average  for  the  10  years 


Imports. 


Kroner. 


Dollars. 


1,  Oil.  100 
1,813,900 
4,236,800 
391,000 
230,700 
357,400 
449,200 
526,100 
622,000 
480,600 


1,012,730 


270, 970 

486, 130 

1, 135, 330 

104,790 

64,240 

95,780 

120,390 

140,990 

166,700 

128,800 


Exports. 


Kroner. 


396,000 
865,800 
749, 400 
361,600 
418. 500 
2,900 
459,  300 
478,900 
437.800 
100,700 


271,410 


427,090 


Dollars. 


106, 130 
232,030 
200,840 

96,910 
112, 160 
780 
123,000 
128,350 
117,  330 

26,990 


114,460 


PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  IN  TRADE  WITH  NORWAY.* 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Sweden  are  the  countries 
of  chief  importance  in  IJorway's  foreign  commerce.  The  United  King- 
dom alone  is  credited  with  over  30  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  while 
Germany  has  21  per  cent  and  Sweden  about  15  per  cent.  The  United 
States,  with  only  about  3  per  cent  to  her  credit,  ranks  as  the  tenth 
country  on  the  list,  being  surpassed  by  Eussia,  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  and  France.  To  show  how  largely  Norway's  com- 
mercial intercourse  has  been  confined  to  European  countries,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  portion  of  the  total  trade  of  the  Kingdom  returned  for 
all  countries  outside  of  Europe  amounted  tx)  only  4.58  per  cent  in  1892, 
4.28  per  cent  in  1893,  and  3.95  per  cent  in  1894.  The  following  table, 
covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  shows  the  value  of  Norway's 
trade  with  each  of  the  ten  leading  countries,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
entire  trade  credited  to  each  of  these  countries : 

Value  and  percentage  of  the  total  trade  of  Nonoay  with  each  of  the  principal  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Germany 

Sweden 

Russia  and  Finland 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Dcnunark 

lielgiom 

France 

United  Statea 


Valnea. 


1892. 


1893. 


$25,798,000 
19.052,100 
12,585,800 
3,593,000 
3,994,800 
3, 738, 200 
4, 247,  300 
3, 066, 100 
3,926,000 
3. 032, 100 


$27,701,600 
19, 252, 800 
13, 185, 900 
6,260,800 
4,052,400 
8,536,500 
8, 947, 700 
3,585,200 
8, 147. 500 
3,304,400 


1894. 


$27,594,900 
19, 167, 100 
13, 575,  700 
6,388,200 
3, 910.  500 
8, 657,  800 
3,625,000 
3, 329, 200 
3, 081,  200 
2,606,300 


Percentages. 


1892. 


29.50 
21.75 
1439 
4.11 
4.57 
4.27 
4.86 
3.50 
4.49 
3.46 


1893. 


30.34 
21.09 
14.39 
6.86 
4.44 
3.87 
4.32 
3.93 
3.45 
3.61 


1894. 


00.46 
21.16 
14.99 
7.05 
4.32 
4.04 
4.00 
8.68 
3.40 
2.97 


'  In  a  consideration  of  the  statistics  here  presented  regarding  the  relative  stand- 
ing of  foreign  countries  in  Norway's  international  trade,  it  should  ho  remembered 
that  according  to  the  Norwegian  system  of  trade  retums,  as  explained  on  page  34, 
imports  are  credited  to  the  country  from  which  they  directly  come  and  exports  to 
the  country  to  which  they  are  directly  shipped,  regardless  of  original  source  or  final 
destination. 
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The  relative  standing  of  the  ten  above-mentioned  conntries  as  con- 
tribatora  to  the  import  trade  of  ^Norway  in  the  years  1892,  1893,  and 
1894  is  shown  in  the  folloving  table: 


Coontrie*. 

V«liw«. 

1S82. 

less. 

ISM. 

ie>2. 

IWl. 

IBM. 

3U.100 

lu,eK,ooo 

U,8Si,TIM 

2.7tS,40a 
2,77B.«0 

lai'soo 

|l$,«22.ai0 

2,<3S,700 
2,881.300 

z,iTe,(!oo 

^7o 

1.13 
t.4B 

IT.  28 
is!  ID 

s.oe 

4.M 
4.  OS 

':i? 

Of  the  countries  which  coDstitate  the  source  of  Norway's  import 
trade,  the  United  States  ia  tlie  sixth  in  importance,  being  )>receded  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Sweden,  Kusaia,  and  Denmark,  in  the 
order  mentioned.  Norway's  exports  to  the  Unite*!  States,  however, 
are  very  much  smaller  than  her  imports  l^om  this  country.  In  Nor- 
way's export  trade  for  189i  there  were  a  dozen  countries  outranking 
the  United  States,  including  in  addition  to  the  countries  named  in  the 
table  Italy,  Australia,  and  Portugal.  The  United  Kingdom  gets  abont 
35  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  shipped  from  Norway,  more  than  twice 
the  amount  received  by  any  other  country.  Sweden  ranks  second  in 
value  of  goods  received,  and  Germany  third.  In  the  following  table, 
covering  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  the  ten  countries  standing 
highest  in  the  total  trade  of  Norway  are  given  in  the  order  of  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  shipped  to  them  &om  Norway : 


ConntrlM. 

Valiwa. 

18W. 

1893. 

IMU. 

laa.  '  1803. 

iSH. 

3.  :i--!  lou 

l!  M'i  100 

1,  \:m.  m 

Wi.  TOO 

«15!.TU,«00 

4:3(8.11)0 
3, 142, 800 
2.108.71X1 
l,Ml.»O0 
1.303.7M 
1,190.300 

lia,]72.Joo 

1,733;  900 

m 

10.00 

i.u 

2.' 90 
1.U 

31.95 

ii!k 

a.u 
o.as 

3!  IB 
1.3i 
L«3 
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To  show  the  character  of  Norway's  import  trade  the  following  table, 
in  which  the  importatioDS  of  1892, 1893,  and  189i  are  classifled  accord- 
ing to  the  Datnre  of  the  merchaDdise,  is  preseated : 

U>  Xitneay  i«  Ike  yeart  189t,  1893, 


m,. 

im. 

B,0OS,3OT 

2,015.511 

2,008,703 

■I  produce— ^rocarles. . . 


LdDtbeTllqupn... 

■tile  mateiiaU 

m.  tbreftd.  cordage,  etc 


llair,  feathera.  aklna,  I 

fertlliicn 

Uiu>ur>ctiina  of  hair,  Bkin,  bone,  hi 


atber  aninial  mMeritilt.  w 


DjMtnffs 

VasMabla  mu«rUla,  m 
Paper  And  muiufacl — 


:  elaenbere  BpeclSeil , . 


10.  Maaafaatanao/ vegeUbli 

30.  Hinenda,  erode 

tl.  Mineral  prodnota - 

B.  Metala,  oroda  or  parti;  wi 

S3.  Uetala.  maoubctnred 

I.  Shipa.  carrla^ea,  macbiuer;, 
'    ■-•'-' — otgronped  '-  "■■ 


Artideanii 


the  above  chiaea... 


1,  B36,  eiT 
43J,S38 

2,  B22,  Hi 


1, 264, 328 


■■|« 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  of  the  varioas  classeB  of  mer- 
chandise imported  bf  Norway,  breadstaffs  form  the  most  important 
group.  Goh>aiaI  prodace,  no  called,  consisting  principally  of  groceries, 
ranks  second.  These  two  groups,  breadstaffs  and  colonial  prodnce, 
taken  together  with  the  other  classes  of  food  stuffs,  namely,  animal 
food  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  spiritnons  and  other  liqaors, 
comprise  in  value  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  importation.  After 
colonial  produce,  the  most  important  group  is  the  textile  manufactnres. 
Crude  minerals  come  next,  followed  in  the  order  of  their  value  by  the 
group  comprising  ships,  carrisrgcs,  machinery,  etc.,  the  group  of  animal 
food  products,  and  the  group  comprising  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gams,  etc 
The  only  other  classes  of  merchandise  reaching  a  value  of  a  million 
dollars  are  metals  manufactured,  metals  crude  or  partly  wrought,  yam, 
thread,  cordage,  etc.,  the  textile  materials,  wood  in  the  rough  and  partly 
manufactured,  and  spirituous  and  other  Uqaois. 
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Of  tlie  various  commodities  which  comprise  Norway's  import  trade, 
about  50  per  cent  may  be  designated  as  products  of  agriculture. 
Following  is  a  compilation  of  all  the  important  items  which  may  be 
classified  as  agricultural  among  the  articles  of  merchandise  imported 
into  Norway  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894: 

Values  of  principal  agricultural  commodtiies  imparted  into  Kortoay  in  the  years  289t,  2893, 

and  1894, 


Articles. 


1802. 


Horses 
Cattle. 
Sheep 


Swine 

Pork,  bacon,  and  hams. 

other  meat 

Cheese 


Butter,  natural  and  artiticial. 
Lard  and  fats 

Egpfl. 


Barley 

Beans,  peas,  and  lentils. 

Oats 

Wheat 

Maize 

Malt 

Kyo 


Barley  flour. 

Oatmeal 

live  flour — 
"\Vhe.it  flour. 
Starch 


Bice,  hulled 

Sago,  salep,  etc 
Cotlee 


Tea 

Cacao  beans 

Chocolate 

Sugar  of  all  kindn 

Sirup  and  niolasHos 

Tobacco,  leaf,  and  in  rolls 
Spices. 


Orangps,  citrons,  etc. 
Apples  and  pears ... 
riumsand  prunes... 

Raisins 

Almonds 

Chicory 

IIops. 


Potato  meal 

Brandy  and  other  Bpirits,  in  bottles  and  casks. 

Wine.m  bottles  ana  casks 

Vinegar 

Woof 


Cot  ton 

Flax,  hemi),  tow,  jute,  etc 

I'ndresseu  skins,  drie<l  and  raw 

Uides,  tanned  and  untanned 

Fertilizers 

Tallow,  margarin,  etc 

Olive  oil 

Linseed,  rape-seed,  and  spermaceti  oils,  etc. 

Oilcake  and  oil-cake  meal 

Linseed  and  rape  seed 

Other  seeds 


Total  for  above  articles. 


$38,990 

224,960 

12,440 

14, 710 

1,800,900 

490,360 

144,610 

572,210 

357,060 

177, 010 

2,147,060 

202,660 

68,030 

332.670 

71,980 

197,700 

4,031,390 

18, 970 

23,290 

984.890 

1,773.250 

26,610 

167,230 

81,020 

3,257,700 

54,140 

35.030 

101,840 

1,495,570 

833.340 

510, 140 

45,130 

71,290 

26,340 

49,710 

69,090 

15,280 

12, 110 

160,450 

88,230 

434,210 

059,870 

11,900 

541.360 

667.870 

442, 410 

865,690 

772,350 

158,740 

684.840 

54,480 

640,890 

169, 110 

262,020 

60,140 


1893. 


I8M. 


I 


25,561,590 


$39,280 
2,280 
1,130 


937,710 

741,900 

145.280 

679,600 

305.760 

199,200 

2,085,420 

147,530 

19.590 

73.810 

88,060 

251, 710 

4, 149. 690 

20,960 

89,240 

818,100 

1,760,250 

82,750 

156.860 

28,890 

3,697,170 

58,670 

44,600 

97,710 

1,663,740 

360.430 

716. 100 

47,030 

58.670 

63,010 

64,780 

53,760 

15.460 

12,840 

232.090 

85,870 

460,100 

522,660 

13,800 

581,480 

605,130 

520,210 

843,660 

922,160 

91,120 

869,420 

87,090 

019, 480 

114, 860 

262,050 

77,850 


25.787,970 


$47. 0» 

210. 6M 

7,»0 

1,450 

1,280,400 

776. 5» 

140,000 

886.520 

844970 

270,870 

1,723,070 

101.380 

17.150 

U9,e60 

8.600 

217.400 

8,770,600 

21,060 

43.170 

965,650 

1,284.740 

85, 8» 

129,000 

24,930 

3,531.960 

56.060 

38.540 

103,000 

1,006,450 

874.450 

877,830 

S3, 890 

106,840 

47.520 

40.980 

73,860 

33.850 

17,969 

151,420 

66.070 

456.980 

«58.900 

13.796 

004.340 

626,480 

443.190 

859.440 

898,070 

138,530 

025,9f70 

44,410 

653.570 

62.060 

225.790 

78,180 


24,689.000 


A  glance  at  the  figures  given  above  shows  that  of  all  the  agricultural 
commodities  imported  into  Norway,  rye  is  the  article  of  chief  impor- 
tance. Most  of  the  bread  consumed  by  the  Norwegians  is  made  of  ly© 
flour.  Formerly  it  was  used  almost  exclusively,  but  in  recent  years 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  use  of  wheat.    Upon  this  point  the 
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following  extract  from  a  report  made  to  the  Department  of  State  under 
date  of  February  12,  1894,  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Ohristiania 
is  of  interest: 

The  general  preference  of  the  Norwegian  people  is  for  rye,  instead  of  wheat, 
bread.  Wheat  is  too  costly  for  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  and  its  use  is 
limited  to  a  certain  class  of  people,  although  the  small  difference  in  the  price  of  rye 
and  wheat  dnring  the  last  few  years  has  resnlted  in  an  increased  demand  for  wheat. 
During  the  year  1890,  when  the  harvest  failed  and  Russia  prohibited  the  export  of 
rye,  several  shipments  of  American  wheat  floor  were  made  to  this  country  and  profit- 
ably sold.     Since  then  the  import  has  constantly  increased. 

In  the  same  consular  report  the  following  statement  was  made,  show- 
ing the  importance  of  prompt  shipments  on  the  part  of  American  grain 
exporters  filling  orders  from  Korway : 

One  of  the  principal  disadvantages  under  which  the  American  fiour  trade  suffers 
is  the  long  and  irregular  transport  from  the  mills  to  the  port  of  shipment  in  the 
United  States.  The  fiour  shipped  to  this  country  from  an  inland  town  in  the  United 
States  is  always  forwarded  on  a  through  bill  of  lading,  acceptors  of  which  are 
obliged  to  take  aU  the  risks.  The  railway  companies  are  not  bound  by  the  bill  of 
lading  to  send  the  fiour  by  any  particular  train  or  vessel,  and  from  two  to  three 
months  often  elapse  before  the  Norwegian  importers  receive  the  fiour,  though  their 
orders  are  always  transmitted  by  cable  to  the  mills.  When  a  buyer  in  Norway  can 
not  calculate  within  several  months  when  he  is  likely  to  receive  his  fiour,  he  often 
prefers  to  order  German  wheat,  which  reaches  this  country  in  about  eight  days. 

After  rye,  barley  is  the  cereal  imported  in  greatest  quantities.  These 
two  grains,  with  wheat  flour  and  rye  flour,  are  the  principal  items  under 
breadstuffs. 

Coffee  is  the  leading  article  under  the  head  of  groceries,  and  ranks 
second  in  value  among  all  the  agricultural  imports.  Other  groceries 
imported  extensively  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco.  The  consump- 
tion per  capita  in  Norway  of  these  four  principal  groceries  in  the  years 
1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 

Fer  capita  c<msumpiion  of  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco  in  Norway  from  1S90  to  1894, 

inclusive. 


Yean. 

Coffeo. 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Tobacco. 

■ 

Kiiograms. 

Ponnda. 

RilogramB. 

Pounds. 
15.41 

Kilograms. 

Pounds. 
9.06 

Kilograms. 

Poimds. 

18»0 

3.83 

8.00 

6.99 

4.11 

0.80 

1.76 

1891 

3.77 

8.31 

7.74 

17.06 

5.14 

11.33 

.85 

1.87 

1892 

3.68 

R.11 

8.61 

18.98 

4.14 

9.13 

.81 

1.85 

1893 

3.87 

8.53 

9.04 

19.93 

4.78 

10.43 

1.11 

2.45 

1894 

3.93 

8.66 

9.62 

21.21 

5.24 

11.55 

.85 

1.87 

Next  to  the  breadstuff's  and  groceries,  the  most  valuable  product  of 

agriculture  imported  is  the  item  of  meat,  especially  pork,  bacon,  and 
hams. 

The  number  of  live  animals  imported  is  very  small. 

Of  the  remaining  agricultural  imports  enumerated,  the  most  impor- 
tant are,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  the  following :  Tallow  and  margarin, 
hides,  wine,  linseed,  rape-seed  and  spermaceti  oils,  wool,  cotton,  brandy 
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and  other  spirits,  flax,  hemp,  jate,  etc.,  batter,  undressed  skins,  lard 
and  fats,  eggs,  linseed  and  rape-seed,  malt,  hops,  cheese,  fertilizers,  and 
rice. 

A  -comparison  of  the  valnes  returned  for  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  as 
regards  the  leading  agricultural  imports  referred  to  above,  shows  that 
a  gain  was  made  during  these  years  in  the  case  of  coffee,  sugar,  molas- 
ses, tallow  and  margarin,  hides,  the  linseed,  rape-seed,  and  spermaceti 
oils,  wool,  brandy  and  other  spirits,  eggs,  and  malt.  The  other  agricul- 
tural items  mentioned  in  the  text  suffered  a  decrease.  The  total  value 
of  the  55  agricultural  products  enumerated  in  the  table  advanced  from 
$25,561,590  in  1892  to  $25,787,970  in  1893,  but  fell  to  $24,689,000  in  1894. 

Chief  among  the  imports  of  Norway  which  may  be  classed  as  non- 
agricaltural  is  the  item  of  coal,  cinders,  and  coke.  In  1894  this  item 
ranked  in  value  above  all  other  imports,  but  was  exceeded  by  rye  in 
1893  and  1892.  Of  the  manufactured  articles  imported,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  respect  to  value  are  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  ships,  and 
locomotives  and  machinery.  These  items,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
manufactures  imported,  show  a  substantial  increase  during  the  years 
1892, 1893,  and  1894.  The  values  of  the  most  important  of  the  non- 
agricultural  imports  of  Norway  for  1894,  in  comparison  with  1893  and 
1892,  are  given  in  a  tabular  statement  below.  The  combined  values 
of  the  items  selected  amounted  to  $20,479,900  in  1894,  as  against 
$19,421,110  in  1893  and  $18,671,700  in  1892.    The  table  is  as  follows: 


Values  of  principal  manufactured  ariiclee  and  nonagriotUtural  produoU  imparted  into 

Norway  in  ike  years  1899, 189S,  and  1894. 


Articles. 


1892. 


1883. 


Coal,  oinden,  and  coke 

Woolen  goods ■ 

Ships 

Cotton  goods 

Locomotives  and  machines 

Wooden  staves,  hoops,  eto 

Paraffin  <^,  petroleum,  etc 

Iron  hars,  hoops,  bands,  etc 

Cotton  thread 

Woolen  yam 

Salt 

Manafactares  of  flax,  hemp,  and  Jate 

Books,  engravings,  etc 

Silk  staffs 

Glass  and  glassware 

Iron  plates 

Copper,  brass,  etc.,  in  plates,  bolts,  and  bars 

Kairway  rails 

Implements  and  tools 

Pig  iron 

Manafactares  of  copper  and  braaa 


$8,828,720 

$8,877,890 

2,818,850 

2,809,800 

1.784.280 

2,883.060 

1, 651, 320 

1,608,030 

1,125,440 

1,198,090 

1,401,290 

1,296,320 

690,340 

649,420 

839,100 

759,380 

546,060 

571,300 

476,990 

667,140 

548,080 

630,420 

520,830 

676,080 

418,870 

404,140 

485^350 

376.350 

850,840 

886.920 

868,640 

321,390 

896,130 

346,010 

246,660 

250,040 

418,710 

282,580 

190,690 

217,290 

270,550 

251,060 

1894. 


$I,9Q6»8M 

3,117.480 

2,129,890 

1,706,330 

1,378,020 

1,255.8» 

785,600 

717,600 

618,900 

612.490 

004.740 

608,240 

428,910 

410.070 

404,250 

344,410 

335,830 

291,500 

282,150 

268.510 

256,070 


The  [N'orwegian  commerce  reports  make  a  general  classification  of 
imported  merchandise  into  imports  for  consumptianj  comprising  mer> 
chandise  intended  for  ase  withont  undergoing  further  process  of  manu- 
facture, as  articles  of  food  and  clothing  and  house  furnishings,  and 
imports  for  production^  or  commodities  to  be  employed  in  the  productive 
industries,  either  as  materials  of  manu&cture,  or  as  maohiueryi  tocdfl^ 
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etc,  and  means  of  conveyance.  The  estimated  percentage  of  the  total 
imiM>rt8  comprised  in  each  of  these  groups  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusivey 
was  as  foUows: 

Estimated  percentages  of  imports  for  consumption  and  production,  1890-1894. 


Groaps. 

1890. 

1801. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Percent. 
62.80 
37.20 

Percent. 
64.89 
35.11 

Percent. 
66.11 
83.89 

Percent. 
66.41 
84.59 

Percent. 
64.27 

36.73 

• 

Tnta] 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  relative  value  of  the  various  groups  of  merchandise  which  con- 
stitute Norway's  export  trade  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

Values  of  the  various  classes  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  from  Norway  in  the  years 

1892y  1893,  and  1894, 


Classes  of  merchandise. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1.  Animals,  living 

2.  Animal  food  products. 

3.  Breadstuffs 


4.  Orfonial  prodaoe — ffroceries 
Fruits  and  vegetables    . 


5. 
«. 
7. 
8. 

10. 


Spixitaoas  and  other  liquors 

Textile  materials 

T  am.  thread,  cordage,  etc 

Textile  mannf actures 

Hair,  feathers,  skins,  bones,  bom,  other  animal  materials,  and 

fertilizers 

Maniifactares  of  hair,  skin,  bone,  horn,  etc 

Tallow,  oils,  tar,  gnms,  etc 

13.  Mannfactures  of  tallow,  oilii,  gums,  etc 

14.  Wood  in  the  rough  and  pnrtly  mannfaotared 

Mannfactures  ofwood 

Dyestofls 

Vegetable  materials,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper 

Manufactures  of  vegetable  materials,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Minerals,  crude 

Mineral  products 

Metals,  crude  or  partly  wrough t 

Metals,  mannfkotnred 

Ships,  earriages,  machinery,  etc 

▲rtacles  not  grouped  in  the  above  classes 


IL 
12. 


IS. 
1«. 
17. 
I& 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
2& 


Total  exports  of  Norwegian  merchandise. 
Exports  of  foreign  merchandise 


Total  exports. 


$122,664 

11, 762, 734 

103,635 

8,564 

67,107 

55,530 

69,198 

119,689 

897,157 

1, 749, 638 

63,221 

1, 801, 282 

12,676 

7, 476, 771 

3, 728, 523 

41,862 

205,422 

761,388 

26,586 

511,934 

471,546 

272,797 

802,151 

433,945 

271,832 


31, 832, 852 
2,048,860 


33, 881, 712 


$115, 106 

12,204,934 

456,484 

8,725 

55,664 

41,620 

66,571 

97,606 

1,264,129 

1,739,695 

40,736 

1, 807, 178 

10,506 

7, 256, 180 

4,494,190 

45,587 

354,850 

996,853 

11,444 

856,206 

471,653 

347,435 

742,387 

239,538 

240,852 


33,960,638 
2, 510, 570 


36,471,208 


$145,417 

11, 420, 633 

204,672 

8,859 

84,974 

57,834 

74,209 

86,108 

1,387,061 

1,676,260 

42,237 

1,753,122 

8,924 

7, 501, 042 

4,316,676 

39,101 

238,706 

1, 107,  751 

13, 346 

773, 019 

476.799 

817,473 

701, 919 

601,600 

267,008 


33, 240, 442 
2, 134, 245 


35, 374, 687 


From  the  figures  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  three  leading  classes  of  domestic  merchandise  exx>orted  from  Nor- 
way are  the  animal  food  products,  consisting  largely  of  cured  fish,  and 
two  groups  of  forest  products  classed,  respectively,  as  wood  in  the 
rough  and  partly  manufactured,  and  manufactures  of  wood.  The  com- 
bined value  of  these  three  classes  is  equal  to  fully  two  thirds  of  the 
total  valuation  of  domestic  exports.  Groups  of  less  importance,  but 
having  a  value  exceeding  $1,000,000,  are  the  following:  Tallow,  oils, 
tar,  gums,  etc )  hair,  feathers,  skins,  bones,  horn,  other  animal  materialSi 
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and  fertilizers;  textile  manufactures;  and  paper  and  manofactures  of 
paper. 

The  extent  to  which  the  forests  and  fisheries  of  Norway  contributed 
to  the  export  trade  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  i)ercentages,  compiled  from  the  Nor- 
wegian trade  reports : 

Sources  of  Xorwegian  exports  from  1890  to  1S94,  inclusive. 


Sources. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892.     * 

1893. 

18M. 

Products  of  the  forests 

Per  cent. 

33. 70 

35.80 

25.40 

5.10 

Percent. 

33.90 

34.45 

26.82 

4.83 

1 

Percent. 

33.26  1 

:i4.63 

26.06 

6.05 

Percent. 

32.44 

33.84 

26.84 

6.88 

Percent. 
33  68 

Pnxlncts  of  the  figherics 

33.00 

Other  Norwegian  products 

27.35 

Foreign  products  reexiMirted 

6l03 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

1 

100 

100 

The  principal  items  grouped  under  the  head  of  forest  i)roducts  in  the 
Norwegian  exi)ort  classitication,  with  their  values  for  1892, 1893,  and 
1894,  are  the  following: 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  wood  of  domestic  production  exported  from  Xoncaif  in  tke 

yearn  1S9J,  1S9S,  and  1S94. 


Itcuis*. 


Wooil,  unmanurticlnrod 

Wood  pulp 

Cellulose 

Matches 

Turned  articles 

Cahiuet  work 


1892. 


1893. 


Total 


$7,461,980 

$7,244,390 

1,763,920 

2,093,240 

1, 336, 270 

1,812,590 

471,200 

451630 

45,100 

36,130 

23,130 

24.420 

11,101,600 

11.663, 400 

1894. 


$7,484,620 

2,221.510 

1.577,960 

388,230 

32,370 

14,390 

11,690,060 


Of  the  unmaiiufactured  wood  exported  by  Norway  in  the  years  1892, 
1893,  and  1894,  the  following  are  the  principal  classes: 

Quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of  unmanufactured  wood  exports  by  JVortoay  tn  IS9gj 

1893,  and  1894, 


Clnsses  of  wood. 


Planed 

Sawed 

Hewn 

Kound 

Staves 

Split  wood,  firewood,  etc 

Total 

Total  value 


1892 


Cubic  ^neters. 
489,872 
479,203 
102,876 
642,745 
77,024 
102,786 


1,894,506 
$7, 461, 960 


1893. 


1694. 


Cubic  meters.   Cubic  tnet^rs. 


604,140 

454,487 

83,114 

484,208 

85,901 

74,665 


1,686,505 
$7, 244, 390 


500,875 

454,405 

92,514 

407,948 

79,302 

91.267 


1.716.311 
t7.484,e») 


The  contribution  made  by  the  fisheries  to  the  export  trade  of  Nor- 
way has  been  about  eciual  in  value  to  that  made  by  the  forests.    The 
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principal  classes  of  fish  and  other  fishery  products  exported  in  the 
years  1892,  1893,  and  1894  were  as  follows : 

Values  of  Norwegian  fishery  products  exported  in  1892 j  1893 y  and  1894, 


Articles. 


Frefth  fiah  of  all  kinds 

Codfish,  dry 

Codfish,  Balt^ 

Herring,  salted 

Other  salt'Otl  fish 

Smoked  herring 

Anchovies 

Lobsters 

Fish  roes 

Fish  guano 

FishoU 


$519. 520 

1, 734, 870 

4. 430, 470 

2, 606, 490 

424, 780 

67,210 

108,  000 

99,270 

339, 130 

228,080 

1, 676,  800 


$489,720 

1, 6:^5, 440 

4, 800, 420 

2,  790, 930 

436,  570 

83,380 

109,050 

111,540 

373, 000 

304,580 

1,  664, 760 


1894. 


$426, 900 

1.794,640 

4, 843, 810 

2, 080, 990 

439, 410 

70, 670 

98.090 

130, 730 

322, 810 

319,380 

1, 639, 030 


Of  the  commodities  of  domestic  production  exported  by  Norway  in 
1892, 1893,  and  1894,  other  than  forest  and  fishery  products,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important: 

Values  of  certain  articles,  other  than  forest  and  fishery  products^  exported  from  Norway  in 

the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894. 


ArticlfM. 


Paper  and  pasteboard 

Woolen  goods 

Horseshoe  and  other  naila 

Skins 

Marearin 

Condensed  milk 

Cotton  goods 

Machines 

Batter 

Metals  and  ores 

Ice 

Hewn  stone 

Sole  leather 

Copper 

Books 

Conserves 

Ships 

Hay 

Rye  flour 

Bran 

Oats 


1894. 


$997,000 
774,000 
687,200 
726,300 
506,000 
626,600 
409,500 
107, 700 
332.  600 
335,  300 
437, 100 
241,500 
190,  800 
217,600 
158, 700 
142,  600 
87,100 
135, 000 
202,100 
177, 100 
234,  800 


$1, 107, 600 
834,300 
621,000 
573, 800 
466,600 
450, 200 
445, 400 
422, 900 
372, 800 
819.  500 
290,800 
245.  500 
220, 800 
178,000 
175,000 
146, 100 
120,300 
99,700 
92, 200 
92,200 
79,100 


PRINCIPAL  TRADING  PORTS   OF  NORWAY. 

The  most  important  ports  of  Korway  are  Christiania,  Bergen,  and 
Trondhjem.  Together  they  handle  considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  foreign  trade  of  the  Kingdom.  The  value  of  tlie  merchandise 
imported  and  exported  through  each  of  these  ports  in  the  years  1892, 
1893,  and  1894  was  as  follows : 

Value  of  imports  and  exports  from  the  three  leading  ports  in  1802,  1893,  and  1894. 


Porto. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1892.     - 

1893. 

1894. 

1892, 

1893. 

1894. 

C*hTistiania 

Benren  ......... 

$28,897,300 
8,238,300 
3,826,600 

$29, 167, 200 
9, 168, 400 
4, 245, 700 

$29, 136, 500 
9. 063, 800 
3,861,700 

$8, 428, 300 
5, 655, 300 
2, 106, 300 

$8,991,500 
6,  537, 700 
2,444,800 

$8, 279, 800 
5,933,700 

Tnnid]]Jein 

2,181,600 
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I'RELIMINARY  TRADE   RETURNS  FOR  1895. 

In  the  Meddelelser  fra  det  statistiske  Gentralbureaa  for  December, 
1805,  were  pablislied  some  preliminary  figures  as  to  the  quantity  and 
value  of  certain  of  the  more  important  articles  imported  and  exi>orted 
by  Korway  in  1895.  These  preliminary  returns  indicate  for  the  articles 
selected  a  material  increase  over  1894  in  the  value  of  the  imports,  and 
also  a  slight  gain  in  exportation.    Following  are  the  figures  in  detail: 

Quantity  and  value  of  oeriain  artiolea  of  merohandUe  imported  into  Norway  in  1S9S, 


Articlea. 


Botter,  natnrnl kilograms . 

Batter,  artificial do... 

Cheeae do... 

Rye do... 

Barley do . . . 

Malt do... 

Rioe do . . . 

Tea do... 

Coffee do... 


Qoantltiea. 


Sugar do... 

Siriip do... 

Leaf  tobacco do. . . 

Brand v  and  apirita  in  caaka do. . . 

WiDefncaaka do... 

Cotton do... 

Hemp do... 

Woolen  goods  (UrlffKo.  526) do... 

Petrolemn,  paraffin  oil,  etc do. . . 

Salt hectoliters. 

Cold,  cinders,  and  coke do. . . 

Machinoa  and  locomotives 


Total  yalue  of  articles  named 

Total  valne  of  same  articles  in  1804. 


1.133.068 

121.436 

504,843 

181,441.441 

80.806.518 

2. 880, 078 

2, 017. 032 

105. 340 

0.283,063 

21. 105. 138 

10,080.458 

1, 775. 053 

812, 417 

2,743.507 

2.860.240 

2,543.567 

1.581,878 

27.078.228 

1,280.485 

13.084.000 


Valoea. 


175.400 

4.063  800 

1. 670.800 

188,708 

148.600 

58.8D0 

3,058.a08 

1.518,700 

353,400 

488.  SOO 

347.100 

098.500 

503.800 

348.000 

2,590.700 

001. 800 

485.400 

3, 811. 400 

1.253,100 

23.010,000 
23.302.400 


Quantity  and  value  of  certain  articles  of  dameetio  "  merchandise  exported  from  Norwojf 

in  1896. 


Articles. 


I>rie<liiah kilograms. 

Cod do 

Summer  herring,  Halted  hectoliters. 

Other  herring,  Balte<l do 

Butter,  natu  ral kilograms . 


liutter,  artificial 

Cheese 

Cotton  thread do 

Sole  leather do 

Fish  roes hectoliters . 

Fish  oil do 


Fiah  guano kilograms 

Oats do 

Beer liters. 

Ice metric  tons. 

L um ber cubic  mete rs . 

Wood  pulp,  dry kilograms. 

Wood  pulp,  "wet do 

Cellulose,  dry do 

Celluloae,wet do 

Matches do 

Apatite do 

Sulphurous  py  ritoa do 

Copper  ore do 


Total  value  of  art  idea  nanieil 

Total  value  of  same  articloa  in  1894. 


Quantities.  '     Value* 


17,452,843 

58,851,835 

572.890 

218.723 

785,881 

1.817,818 

57.508 

72.761 

337,901 

54.682 

140,834 

8,203  132 

1,125.742 

208.880 

324.983 

1, 674. 574 

32. 104. 102 

184, 802, 212 

51,480,800 

7,540,000 

4,231,617 

1.800,705 

37.712,822 

20.283.423 


$1,800,500 

4.822,700 

2.482.000 

&80.800 

349.400 

460  800 

13,000 

11,700 

233  400 

802,700 

1,563.300 

273.400 

21,100 

18.000 

148,000 

7.317,800 

555.500 

1.S3S.SQ0 

1.840.800 

133.600 


121.300 
207.000 


25.100.200 
28,006,400 


*  The  figures  given  for  lambor,  wood  pulp,  and  cellulose  include  also  a  quantity  reoeived  from  Sweden. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


As  a  factor  in  the  international  trade  of  Norway  the  United  States 
does  not  occupy  a  leading  position.  According  to  the  Norwegian  com- 
merce retnms  for  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  less  than  4  per  cent  ^  of  the  entire 
foreign  trade  of  the  Kingdom  is  credited  to  this  country.  Such  trade 
as  exists,  however,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Norway  from  this  country  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  the  goods  sent  to  us  in  return.  As  a  fair  instance 
of  this,  the  year  1894  may  be  cited.  In  the  year  mentioned  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  imx>orted  by  Norway  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $2,392,220,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  goods  shipped 
from  the  Kingdom  to  this  country  were  valued  at  only  $304,100,  leav- 
ing a  large  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  The  status  of  Norway's 
trade  with  the  United  States  in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  accord- 
ing to  Norwegian  returns,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Norway's  trade  wia  the  United  Statee  in  1892, 189S,  and  1894. 


Years. 


193 
UM 


Imports. 


$2,538,440 
2,779.430 
2,392,220 


Exports. 


Norwegian 
products. 


$461,150 
444, 910 
294, 1«0 


Poreign 
prodacts. 


$32,590 

80,060 

9,940 


Total. 


$493,740 
524,060 
304,100 


Total 
trade. 


$3, 032, 180 
3,304,890 
2,006,320 


Of  the  articles  of  merchandise  imported  by  Norway  from  the  United 
States,  the  most  important  in  the  order  of  their  value  are  mineral  oils, 
hides,  greases  and  tallow,  and  meats.  Wheat  flour,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton are  imported  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  various  manufac- 
tures taken  together  form  a  category  of  leading  importance,  machinery 
being  one  of  the  chief  items.    The  following  statement  includes  all  the 

•  It  is  probable  that  Norway's  trade  with  the  United  States  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  Norwegian  commerce  retnms  seem  to  indicate.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
ft  portion  of  the  trade  between  the  two  nations  reaches  its  destination  indirectly 
alter  passing  through  other  conntriee.  Under  the  Norwegian  method  of  recording 
imports  and  exports,  snch  merchandise  is  frequently  credited  to  the  intermediate 
country  from  which  or  to  which  it  is  directly  shipped  instead  of  the  country  which 
is  the  actual  source  or  destination.  (See  footnote  page  37.)  As  an  example  of  the 
misleading  character  of  the  Norwegian  trade  returns  in  this  respect,  a  single  item 
among  the  imports  may  be  cited,  that  of  pork,  bacon,  and  hams.  In  1894,  according 
to  the  Norwegian  figures,  2,998,074  kilograms  (6,609,614  pounds)  of  these  meats  were 
imported  into  Norway  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  only  1,229,120  kilograms 
(2,709,743  pounds)  from  the  United  States.  As  the  United  Kingdom'  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  pork,  bacon,  and  hams  to  supply  home  demands,  but  is  known  to  import 
Tery  largely  from  the  United  States  (about  424,000,000  pounds  in  1894),  the  presump- 
tion is  that  a  large  part  of  the  pork,  bacon,  etc.,  shipped  from  Great  Britain  »nd 
Ireland  to  Norway  came  originally  from  the  United  States. 
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Imparts  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  countrieSf  etc, — Continued. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  ponnds  eaoh.] 
OTHEB  MEAT. 


Swoden  .. 
Denmark. 
Iceland  .. 
Finland.. 


Countries. 


1802. 


Number. 
1,664,8«6 
666.412 
'  176, 140 


Russia - 86,161 

Germany I  80,427 

Netherlands 1  380 

Belgium |  884 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland I  1,244,546 

France '  10 

United  States 1,263,870 


Total 6.072,195 

Total  value I      $400,360 


1893. 


Ifumber. 

3,606,403 
980,807 
185,690 


76,015 

98.964 

450 

8,612 

708,992 


1, 530, 120 


7,095,953 
$741,900 


1894. 


Number. 
8.678,911 

1,441.569 

222.319 

4^150 

117,060 

215.863 


16.140 
889,356 


1«  342, 640 


7. 829. 429 
$776,580 


CHEESE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Switserland 

Netherlands '. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


Italy 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value 


253,950 

20,250 

70,520 

420 

92,460 

760" 

3,050 

8,230 

10 


449,640 
$144,610 


256,040 

17.220 

61,040 

380 

87,160 

17,630 

8,350 

8,850 

70 

20 


451,760 
$145,280  I 

I 


237,960 

16.810 

76,900 

7W 

M.S10 

1,280 

2,910 

13,000 

90,870 

30 


474,930 
$140,090 


BUTTER.  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Finland 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France  

Austria 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


625,290 

246,660 

8,730 

14,290 

168,120 

276.690 

1,900 

8,550 

138,930 

300 

85.090 


1,574,440 
$572, 210 


457.650 

681,690 

6,380 

8,490 

104,070 

160,590 

3.340 

24,700 

65,350 


2,690 


1,514,850 
$579,600 


44S,m 

144,919 

4.0» 

12.830 

126,530 


5,016 
154.450 


74.556 


1,070;,  870 
$385,520 


LARD  AND  FATS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

United  States 

Rest  of  North  America — 


Total 

Total  value 


24,740 

251,240 

363,730 

83, 180 

469,050 

10 

1,325,280 


2, 467, 230 
$357,060 


180 

4.990 

180,500 

267.440 

36,090 

210,200 


940.420 


1,629,880 
$305,760 


110 

t210 

192.240 

310OO 

12,410 

421.120 


1. 564,630 
5,600 


2,210,340 
0344. 070 
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JwtporU  of  agrioulUiral  and  other  produeta  into  Norway,  hy  eountries,  etc, — Continned. 

[QuAiitltiM  in  kilognunB  of  3.20482  poimda  each.] 

XOOS. 


Coontriw. 


RoMia 

Geimany 

NetherUnds 

Gxeftt  Kitein  and  belaud 


Total 

Total  valae. 


1892. 


Number. 
477,120 
255,300 
360 


1,000 


733,870 
$177, 010 


1803. 


Number. 

404,100 

325,440 

140 

1,550 

4,610 

20 


825,020 
$199, 200 


1894. 


Number. 
577,520 
543,440 


2,110 
"**80 


1,128,100 
$270,870 


BABLEY. 


BoasiA 

Germany 

Ketherlanda 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Anatxia 


Boumani*. . . . . . 

Turkey 

United  Stotea.. 
Other  coon  tiiea 


Total 

Total  Talue. 


10,820 

9,747,490 

39,875,460 

3,464,710 


484,910 
85,000 


1,306,560 

14,820,500 

7, 186, 630 

88,960 

8, 180, 180 


80, 201, 890 
$2,147,080 


60,770 

8,194,550 

77, 739, 220 

3,266,520 

316,200 

97,700 

1,680 

617,670 


209,100 


90,503,350 
$2,085,420 


70,790 

7,517,720 

77,486,060 

4,021.850 

9,990 

99,650 

21,760 

594,910 


89,822,720 
$1,728,670 


BEANS,  PEAS,  AKD  LENTILS. 


SweuflB  •>■•••••■......«■■ 

Denmark 

Boaaia 

Germany 

Netberlanda 

HAlgimn 

Gf«ai  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Snain 

Italy 

United  Statea 

Total 

Total  ralne 


93,720 

101, 910 

210 

3, 150, 760 

102, 170 

980 

557,530 

280 

20 

40 

14,700 


4,022,320 
$202,660 


60,420 

82,090 

520 

2,969,770 

112,350 

50 

11,550 

800 


120 


3.238,360 
$147,530 


31,940 

32,050 

60 

2, 542, 780 

90,150 

80 

3,180 

2,180 

30 


2,702,350 
$101, 380 


OATS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Boaaia 

Germany 

Belginm 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
se 

Total 

Total  valne 


1,717.860 

65,720 

18,220 

181,260 

3,950 

2.310 

848,260 


2,337,580 
$68,930 


698,100 

23,030 

8,960 

100 


1,310 


731,500 
$19,500 


675,920 
16,870 
26,890 
29,930 


3,030 
400 


753,040 
$17, 150 
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ImporU  of  ctgriouUural  and  other  products  into  Norvsay,  by  countries,  etc. — Continued. 

[QoMitities  in  kilognms  of  2.204C2  ponnds  eMh.] 

WHEAT. 


Countries. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Bussia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

France 

Ronmania 

United  Stotee 

Argentina 


Total 

Total  yalue 


1882. 


Number. 
360 
2,544,730 


327,020 


308,640 
250,070 


450,900 

3, 720, 190 

686,480 


8,387,390 
$882,670 


1883. 


Number. 
3,010 
563,580 


113,250 
10.030 

228,040 
200 
800 


1,284,000 


2,203.030 
173.810 


1884. 


NwmJber. 

470 

37,010 

150,450 

885,020 


046,470 
6,370 


270,700 
2,168,840 

4,465.830 

nit,«o 


MAIZB. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Bnasia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Ronmania 

United  SUtea 


Total 

Total  value. 


2,850 
144,710 


960,020 

25,000 

49.400 

3,040 

790,380 

719,500 


2.686,490 
$71,060 


90 


110,900 
505,840 


120,000 


838,000 
2,580 


1,577,570 
$98,060 


80,700 
2S3,6S0 
119,1 


110 


404,140 
$8. 000 


MALT. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britun  and  Ireland . 


Total 

Total  value. 


750 

589,820 

2,616,120 

900 


8,207,580 
$197,700 


50,860 

867,200 

3, 210, 710 


4,137,870 
$251,710 


85.910 

608,310 

3,077,630 

1,500 


8,773,340 
$217,400 


RYE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Ronmania 

Turkey 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value 


9,370 

8,380,820 

32,118.880 

9,208,950 

1,586,730 

6,904.460 

346,880 

23,936,360 

285,450 

6,645,480 

21,833,260 

1,805,850 

1,781,780 


44,840 

8,093,400 

106,476,500 

9,597,040 

206,580 

12,496,380 

240 

2.901,820 


13, 015, 920 


38,  no 

167.020 

156.211,900 

7,562,640 

24,030 

1,293.990 


114,974,880   154,831,780 
$4,031,390  I  $4,149,690 


8,533,400 


172,8aj.7I0 
$3,779,600 


I 
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ImporU  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway ,  hy  oountHes,  etc. — OoDtinued. 

IQuantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20482  pounds  eaoh.] 
BAHLEY  FLOTTB. 


Countries. 


Sweden  •.•••••.... 

Denmarlc 

Bossia 

Germany 

BelKinm 

Keuerlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

France 

Spain 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


1892. 


Number, 
600 

198,  ogo 

100 

182,480 

960 


570 
20 
80 


382,820 
$18,970 


1893. 


Number. 
"'42,'050' 
"475,' 630' 


2,270 

io.'uo' 


539,590 
$20,900 


1894. 


Number^ 

490 

2,420 

840 

645,300 


33, 310 
70 
10 


30 


682.470 
$21,950 


OATMBAL. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Finland 

BnsaiA 

Germany 

Ketherlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

United  SUtee 


Total 

Total  value. 


197.820 
7,000 


107,260 
29,400 


28,310 
160 


369,950 
$23,290 


307,380 

220 

20 

334, 070 

25.760 

40 

19,380 


360 


687,230 
$39,240 


295,360 
5,610 


662.440 
40 


39,200 
'23,' 310 


1,025,960 
$43,170 


BYB  FLOUB. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Buaaia 

Germany 

lietheriands 

Belgium 

Greiit  Britain  and  Ireland. 


United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


134, 810 

331. 100 

3, 394. 640 

17,468,690 

130 


45,660 


21,375,030 
$984,390 


20. 030 

582, 570 

4, 186, 420 

10,867,030 

4,900 


310 

980 

2.820 


24,665,060 
$818. 100 


8.200 

322,890 

5, 273, 180 

29, 241, 170 

4,950 

200 

157, 470 


35,008,060 
$965,850 


WHEAT  FLOUB. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Finland 

Busai* 

Germany 

Ketherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  fuid  Ireland. 

France 

Spam 

Hun  gary 

United  States 

Best  of  North  America . . . 

West  Indies 

Argentina 


Tbtal 

Total  value 


611.690 

4. 276. 160 

30 

18,550 

21,254,940 

637.320 

5,980 

3,133.910 

828,040 

260 


4,925.240 
2,720 


35, 194, 840 
$1,773,850 


129,520 

1,720,450 

100 

84,530 

25,479,040 

721,280 

13, 670 

3, 932, 700 

172,350 


2,450 
7,600,540 


90 


39,806,720 
$1,760,250 


40,030 
1, 297, 810 

78."  800 

26, 515,  860 

756.  780 

21, 610 

2,971,070 

102,630 


4,900 
2, 452, 340 


200 


34, 242, 030 
$1,284,740 
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world's   markets  for  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  produels  into  Norway^  by  oounirieij  etc, — Continued. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.204412  pounds  each.] 

STABGH. 


Countries. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France  

United  States 

Total 

Total  value 


1082. 


Number. 

1,110 

180 

108,330 

17,640 

36,920 

46,400 

00 

7,140 


275,810 
$26,610 


1893. 


Number. 

360 

2.570 

243,710 

18,780 

33,850 

34,580 

320 

5,240 


330.410 
132,750 


1804. 


Number. 
31«i 


254, 2» 
23,570 

46;,aeo 


too 

«,uo 


371, 
$35, 


RICE,  HULLED. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

East  Indies,  China,  and  rest  of  Asia 

United  States 

Other  coontrioB 

Total 

Total  value 


2,030 

288,450 

2,568,500 

80,530 

4,420 

6,700 

30 

110 

30 

30 


2,871,730 
$167,230 


2,826,780 
$156,800 


2,545,470 
$128,600 


SAGO,  SALEP,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


14,660 
1,090 


159,580 

10 

321,100 


486,450 
$31,820 


18,080 
1,440 


124,600 

4,860 

340,060 

10 


480,170 
$28,890 


22,169 

2,910 

40 

109,530 

1,756 

306,270 

10 


442,730 
$24,920 


COFFEE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States 

West  Indies 

Brazil 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


6,270 

311,380 

70 

4,700,380 

888,850 

860.380 

1,176.630 

46,250 

230 

120 

310 

30 

12,700 

110 


8,103,710 
$3,267,700 


17,000 

158,670 

80 

4,977,380 

1,330,030 

714,180 

1,284,040 

U6,630 

50 


8,622.100 
$3,687,170 


16,810 
267,810 


4,752,890 
1.96L349 

654. 180 
1,300.800 

127.720 


180 

80 

60 

14,210 

23.660 

5,910 

ISO 

460 

8,502.490 
$3,531,960 
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Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  produeU  into  Norway,  hy  oouniries,  etc. — Continued. 

[Quantities  in  kUognuns  of  2.20482  pounds  eaoh.] 


TEA. 


Countries. 


1892.  ' 


Sweden..  •••■  •■!••••  •••••4 

Denmark 

Roaala 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

United  States 

Oilier  countries 

Total 

Total  ralne 


CACAO  BEANS. 


Number, 

18 

10,885 

68 

64,648 

2,321 

123 

28,037 

18 

81 

15 


96,164 
$64,140 


1803. 


Nun^>€r. 

460 

17,606 

84 

58,393 

1,460 

9 

26,175 

26 

2 

15 


104,229 
168.670 


1894. 


Number, 
864 

19,704 

138 

64,166 

t.504 

8 

24,561 

70 

2 

116 


101, 212 
$56,080 


Sveden 

Denmark 

Crermany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain  and  Irehuid 
CO 

Total 

Total  value 


1,394 
167 
86,302 
3,991 
4,181 
4,560 


100,575 
$35,030 


235 
2 

87,997 

13,040 

6,745 

10,852 


118, 871 
$44,600 


8 


107,553 
6,503 
5,795 


119,850 
$38,640 


CHOCOLATE. 


Sveden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


United  SUtes.. 
Other  oonntries 


Total 

Total  value 


162,716 

579 

17,677 

504 

15 

7,216 

1,302 


11 


190,020 
$101, 840 


158,009 

226 

17,000 

1,957 

407 

4,067 

551 

62 

2 


182,281 
$97,710 


166,713 

184 

20,658 

97 

33 

5,587 

196 

1 

8 


193.472 
$103, 600 


SUGAR  OF  ALL  KDTDS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Bussia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgfaim 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy. 

United  States 

llexi<M>  and  Central  America. 

West  Indies 

Othsr  countries 


Total 

Total  value 


11,010 

126, 430 

60 

6, 359,  060 

4,  680, 950 

570,  670 

4, 831, 100 

230,490 

60 

20 

80 

500 


16, 811, 330 
$1, 485, 570 


4,330 

159, 640 

40 

8, 178, 300 

4,443,760 

679,  020 

4, 702, 130 

243,250 

120 

10 

60 

37,640 

200 

60 

50 


18, 448, 610 
$1,663,740 


6,380 

80, 220 

380 

10.012,360 

4, 405, 640 

781,420 

4,887,960 

315,040 

10 

30 


17,190 


110 
40 


20, 505, 780 
$1, 606, 450 
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world's   MABKETS   fob  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  prodttota  into  Norway ^  hy  countries^  etc. — Contdniied. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  ponnds  each.] 

SIRUP  AND  MOLASSES. 
1 


Countries. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ifetberlands 

Belgiam 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

United  States 


1892. 


Number. 

6,570 

61,530 

270,870 

48, 730 


1883. 


Total 

Total  value 


7, 124, 140 

2,570 

778,190 


Number. 

113.400 

42.970 

208,340 

791, 980 


7,470,200 

10 

979,770 


8,291,600 
$333,340 


9.606,670 
$360,430 


18M. 


IM,  110 
193.330 
1U.180 

1,429,560 
54,480 

8, 210,  CO 


594.010 


10.747,270 
1374.450 


TOBACCO,  LEAF  AND  IN  ROLLS. 


Sweden 

Den  mark 

Germany 

Ketberlands 

Belgium 

Groat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
United  States 


Total 

Total  value 


270 

330 

1, 552, 800 

40,860 

20 

660 

808,590 

1,908,430 
$510, 140 


ORANGES,  CITRONS,  ETC. 


4,680 

270 

1,410,060 

16,500 


9,010  . 
1,104,170  ' 


2. 544, 700 
$716,100 


3^ 

250 

1,176.700 

27,810 


8.320 
128,120 


1,341580 
$377,890 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

Turkey  

United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


1.860 
43,350 


157, 210 

80 

90 

733,210 

80 

3,980 

1,080 

123.000 


1,063,980 
$71,290 


10 

15,900 

1,180 

150, 310 


170 

574, 180 

30 

3,910 

1,260 

128,640 

250 

100 


876.000 
$58,670 


12.180 
25,160 


150,730 

21.610 

6,( 

1,179.1 

1.140 

3,800 

73.810 

246,310 


20 


1,725.420 
$106,340 


APPLES  AND  PEARS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

RuHsia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


43,418 
10,917 


25,177 

4,645 

166 

188, 041 

6,412 


25 


47,998 


19,644 

81.252 

35 

380,706 

150,683 

13.132 

98,273 

21, 101 

96 

110 

55 

15,741 


31,966 
61, 


242.953 

88.847 

7,250 

134.836 
15.276 


58,965 


501,145 
$47. 5» 
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Ia»port9  of  agrioultuml  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  oouniriea,  etc, — Continued. 

[Qnantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 
PLUMS  Aim  PEUNES. 


Countries. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Swffdm. x»sx 

Number. 

4,290 

67,000 

316,060 

50,940 

24.580 

780 

150 

10 

Number. 
2,300 
35,340 
738,270 

Number » 
630 

31.940 

Germany ^....^xxx.           x  s 

685,940 

Nittfaerlandii . 

Hnim^  TtHtftiT)  nii4  Tr^lfm^ 

8,730 
21,010 

7,020 
19,750 

Pranof) 

United  SUteo 

Other  conntriett ........i. ....... ......* 

10 

Total 

463,760 
$49,710 

805,650 
$64,780 

695,190 
$40,980 

Total  va]n«. 

BAISQfS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ketherlands 

Great  Britain  and  IieUuid. 

France 

Portngal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

Turkey 

^Kypi 

£Mt  Indies,  China,  etc 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


40,500 

544.370 

106,730 

41,940 

83,660 

40 


41,890 
170 


10 


87.300 

322,430 

133,920 

91,280 

99,450 

20 

70 

61,300 

110 

6,560 


850,310 
$09,090 


802.530 
$53,760 


32,620 

402,160 

168, 070 

130,970 

32,520 

19,040 

30 

207,190 

9,410 

8,660 

740 

1,230 

10 


1, 102, 650 
$73,860 


ALMONDS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ketherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

North  Africa 


Total 

Total  value. 


3,429 

12,925 

7,718 

1,142 

2 

15,795 

1,926 

49 

164 

710 


43,860 
$15, 280 


1,801 
12, 618 
14,249 

1,522 


12,831 
4,837 
50 
1,178 
2,041 
1,341 


52,468 
$15,460 


8,539 
25,404 
29,269 
10, 122 

1.922 
41,624 

8,680 
59 

7,403 

7,373 


140, 395 
$33,850 


CHICORY. 


Sweden 

Germany 

Netherlands. 
Belgium 


Total 

Total  value. 


HOPS. 


110 


806,050 
16,980 


323,140 
$12, 110 


260 


229,570 
09,730 


299,560 
$12,840 


10 
205,700 
129,450 


335,160 
$17,960 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Stance 


Total 

Total  value. 


523 

6,051 

138,328 

7,058 

4,643 

951 


157,554 
$160,450 


1,116 

2,060 

150,913 

8,936 

8,816 

868 

607 


173,216 
$232,090 


902 

2,035 

190,422 

16,214 

6,389 

1,337 


217,299 
$161,420 
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WORLD^S  MARKETS   FOR  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


ImporU  of  agriimliural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  fry  eauntrief,  etc. — Continofid. 

POTATO  HEAL. 
[Qaantities  in  kllograma  of  2.20482  poDAda  each.] 


Cotmtriee. 


Swe<len... 
Denmark. 
Russia . . . 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Belginm 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


1892. 


Xumber. 

i.aoo 

83,140 

4,410 

668,830 

639,890 

18,410 

1,030 


Total 

Total  value. 


1,317,010 
188,280 


1893. 


JITtttn^er. 
000 
40,210 


1,129,800 

427,290 

8,990 

30 

10 


1,001,930 
$85,870 


1894. 


Nuinker. 
3,500 
28,510 
90 

1.128.380 

230,  no 

1,000 
500 


1,388,360 
|6B,r!0 


BRANDY  AND  OTHER  SPIRITS,  IN  BOTTLES. 
[Quantities  in  liters  of  1.0567  qnnrts  eaok.} 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value 


947 

000 

no 

3,116 

2,399 

2.107 

74 

70 

80 

3,296 

3,906 

3,118 

4,850 

4,564 

4.  OS 

209 

167 

6 

10,719 

12,064 

u,m 

22,785 

22,523 

22.805 

14 

10 

45 

20 

66 

It 

11 

9 

115 

8 

12 

4 

45,900 

46,701 

45,812 

139,450 

$42,530 

$10,390 

BRANDY  AND  SPIRITS,  IN  CASKS. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Grermany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Itoly 

West  Indies 

Other  CO  an  tries 


Total 

Total  value. 


1,737 

9,072 

96,036 

127,668 

495 

112,300 

546,680 

122 

1,117 

23 


30 


896,280 
$394,760 


8.216 

9,140 

110, 074 

137,285 

894 

124,668 

551,526 

87 

918 

590 


17 


938.356 
$417, 570 


1.857 

9,189 

74,3SS 

US,2S 

572 

149.888 

688,702 


144 


961,081 
$415,820 


WINE,  IN  BOTTLES. 
[Quantities  in  liters  of  1.0567  quarts  each.] 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

G  ermany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Australia 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


4.925 

9.239 

11,789 

9,873 

30,008 

"•SI 

90 

965 

218 

27,979 

21,679 

23,325 

18,881 

-  30,025 

"'S 

3,485 

2,074 

J2 

6,661 

6,116 

4. 382 

91,865 

76,067 

*^'S 

801 

811 

787 

328 

668 

**'£ 

975 

2,203 

2;  120 

1 
80 

108 
OS 

2 

18 

24 

« 

16 

31 

8 

165,418 

178,860 

206,128 

$106,400 

$U4,990 

$Ut9» 
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Importa  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Nonoay,  hy  countries,  etc, — Continued. 

WINB,  IN  CASKS. 
[Qoantities  in  kilognuns  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Swedcm 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netheorlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France  

Portugal  wnd  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Hungary 

Turkey 

Greece 

Algiers 

Rest  of  Aft-ica 

rnited  SUtes 

West  Indies 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


1882. 


Number. 

61,680 

889,490 

840 

815,860 

47,390 

2,150 

88,540 

874,230 

119, 410 

120,380 

84,730 


150 


270 

680 

490 

9,340 


600 


1893. 


Number. 

101, 070 

242,120 

2,060 

700,190 

61,350 

4,920 

56,200 

241,480 

45,300 

-  64,530 

66,570 

60 

250 

5,150 


1,430 

330 

8,180 


240 


2, 065. 220  '     1, 601, 430 
$553,470  1      $407,730 


1894. 


Number. 

54,340 

280, 100 

1,520 

774,620 

69.450 

5.030 

64,040 

309,880 

207,600 

220,040 

53,600 

210 


160 


760 


16,710 
120 
200 


2,067.310 
$526,320 


VINEGAR,  IN  BOTTLES. 
[Quantities  in  liters  of  1.0667  quarts  each.] 


Sweden - 

233 

68 

1,242 

202 

358 

19 

431 

76 

1,851 

810 

168 

536 

TV^nmark ^-,,^,,,,,, ..r. ,,....... ....... 

32 

Gfirmany-  ^---r --r-, r-,^- ,.,,, 

1,861 

Grest  Britain  and  Ireland 

174 

France  

300 

Other  countries  - ..  ^ r  - ....,,,-  -    - 

8 

Total 

2.112 
$240 

2.836 
$290 

2,901 

Total  value 

$290 

■ 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 
VINEGAR,  IN  CASKS. 


Sweden 

Denmark — 

Germany 

Netherlands 
Belgium .... 


Other  countries 


67,865 

17,389 

4,212 

4 

597 

70,805 

9 


81, 472 

20,600 

10,639 

5,517 

642 

59,935 

6 


Total 

Total  Talue. 


160,881 
$11,900 


178, 811 
$13,800 


76.066 
0,809 
4.233 

10,260 


74,  M6 
11 


176. 305 
$13, 720 


WOOL. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Faroe  Islands 

Iceland 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Grsat  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira — 

Spain 

United  States 

Total 

Tdtalvalue 


6,110 

53,460 

10 

40,320 

80 

280,700 

9,610 

20,490 

462.650 

10 

1.560 

360 

2.920 


878,270 
$541,360 


39,020 

80 

310, 360 

20,400 

13,470 

572,880 

1,930 


2,860 


1,033,220 
$581,480 


3,330 

163,  040 

20 

40,580 

60 

810.660 

26,280 

17,640 

656,540 

7,460 


4.000 


1,127,510 
$604,340 


60  world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 

ImporU  of  agrioiMwfal  and  olhtr  product*  inlo  Nomai/,  iy  countria,  ttc — CoDtinned. 
[QukntiUw  in  kllognuiu  of  3.2N(t3  poimili  eacb.] 
COTTON. 


!««. 

i«^ 

18M. 

287,030 

■us 

U,830 

Is 

1,M9,SU 

Mutter. 

I^n" 

•■•^s^s 

237. 3C0 

«s 

fS(Ki,ua 

a) 

2.5W 
St.  040 

1.JM 

K.fflD 
300 

S1.B70 

OAiTO 
»10,B» 

VS 

10, 7M 

2S:340 

302.  aM 

a,i».oTO 

101.  m 

Ji;SS 

'S^PJI 

^^ass 

Z,M4,1» 

wojsso 

K.TW 

10,  ■» 

02.730 

tsi 

its 

ss 

sa 

104,100 

«:t7o 

g 

Is 

4. 790 
30.820 

I,o«o 

1,33.'..  030 

6»S,4B0 

718,170 
tIW,»20 

l,38e,»W) 

102.  sse 

Bl« 
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Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  hy  countries,  etc, — Gontinaed. 

[Qouitities  in  kilograms  of  2.20482  pounds  each.] 
UNDRESSED  SKENS,  DRIED  AKD  RAW. 


CountrieB. 


Swri^um  •■■«••............. 

Denmark 

Iceland 

Kassia 

Germany 

Ketberlands 

Belg^iam 

Great  Britain  and  Iroland . 

France 

North  Africa 

United  States 

Brazil 

Argentina 


1802. 


1893. 


Number. 

198, 170 

105,430 

21,530 

4,730 

424, 870 

99.490 

181, 210 

122, 190 

98.380 

5,020 


336,200 


Total 

Total  value. 


1, 597, 220 
$365,690 


Number. 

245,  060 
93,050 
29, 080 
11. 970 

635,700 
83,910 

206,170 
58,330 
91,520 


820 


1, 455,  610 
$343, 660 


HIDES,  TANNED  AND  UNTANNED. 


1894. 


Number. 
244,380 
214,330 

31,470 

1,440 

676,180 

44,850 
161.040 

79,740 
122,760 


1,170 


55,290 


1,632,650 
$359,440 


Sweden 

Deninark 

G^^rmany 

Netherlands 

Belginm 

(vreat  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

United  States 

Other  countries 

ToUl 

Total  value 


43.957 

24,728 

51.268 

203, 984 

6,913 

91, 285 

2.803 

1, 340.  060 

5 


46, 210 

23, 142 

84,739 

58,  059 

5,327 

455, 580 

6,306 

1, 338, 792 

37 


1, 765, 003 
$772, 350 


2, 018, 192 
$922, 160 


FERTILIZERS. 


43,159 

29,559 

148,560 

1,421 

5,607 

723,977 

7,794 

1, 068, 132 

17 


2,028,226 
$898, 070 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Ketherlands 

Belgi  am 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Prance 

Other  Connies 


122, 930 
14,150 


674, 320 

148,  590 

2, 415,  540 

2, 678,  520 

356,000 


Total 

Total  value. 


6, 410, 050 
$168,  740 


130, 190 
32, 550 


1,355,380 
56. 270 
64,730 

2,304,840 
10,000 


3, 962, 960 
$91, 120 


TALLOW,  MARGARIN,  ETC. 


405, 550 

31,100 

27,000 

1,620,960 

101,280 

1, 785, 650 

4,577,680 


50 


8,  549, 270 
$138,530 


Sweden  .. 
Denmark. 
Iceland  .. 


99,180 
100,250 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Bel  glum 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Austria 


United  States 


940, 920 

400, 980 

950 

689,000 

10,460 


1, 162. 980 


Total 

Total  value. 


3, 404. 720 
$684,340 


6,170 
76,100 


1, 420,  930 

682, 030 

3,470 

693,490 

10,830 


1,162,090 


4,055,110 
$869,420 


7,420 

54,450 

190 

1, 522, 620 

463, 060 

17,680 

1,002,070 

31,760 

8,700 

1,498,730 


4,606,680 
$925,970 
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world's  markets  for  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  €igri<mltural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  hy  countries,  etc — Continned. 

[QoAntltlee  in  kilogramB  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

OLIVE  OIL. 


Countriee. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value . 


1892. 


Number. 

4,410 
46,900 
42,790 

5,550 

9,040 

150,480 

18,000 

2,770 
19,300 


20 
20 


296,940 
$54,480 


1893. 


Number. 

1,130 

53,110 

43,450 

9.470 

1,610 

64,040 

17  500 

10,850 

11,640 


60 
40 


212,960 
$37,000 


1894. 


Number. 
11,110 
47,740 
70,850 
19.610 
.%910 

8s,sao 

25.060 

3.380 

20^290 

870 

1,240 

SO 


297,220 
$tt.410 


OILS— LINSEED,  RAPE  SEED,  SPESMACETI,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Finland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

I^Igium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

lUly 

Africa 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


310 

1,042,660 

1,184,860 

886,830 

2,136,730 

248,860 

350 

850 

1,930 

80.920 

160 


5,194,440 
$640,300 


I 


1.002,040 
761, 150 
488,280 

2,422.060 

304,360 

2,440 


18.090 


5, 136, 680 
$619,480 


62,130 

108,010 

180 


1,092.540 

748.030 

501.750 

2,842,570 

384,020 

13,100 

1,100 


64,770 
S.230 


5.806.680 
$653,570 


OIL  CAKE  AND  OILCAEIE  MEAL. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France  

Spain 

Italy 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


76,500 

126.740 

3,830,950 

62.050 
159, 890 

43,520 
707, 610 


4,507,260 
$169, 110 


5,240 


2,484,490 
16,370 

117,  810 
63.390 

423,730 


10,000 
200 


3,061,230 
$114,860 


34.790 


1,226,940 
64.4S0 

32.789 

6.000 

252,180 


1.690 

i,eiM« 

$52,050 


LINSEED. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Total 

Total  value. 


350 

10 

1,653.000 

3, 301, 130 


305,070 


5,259,560 
$239,620 


460 

2,193,010 

1,823,440 

191,290 

708,010 


4.916.210 
$223,990 


30 

371,640 

3,688.140 

569,000 

00 


4,518, 
$181,660 
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ImrporiB  of  agrumliural  and  other  products  into  Korway,  hy  countries j  etc. — Continued. 

[Qcumtities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

RAFESEED. 


Countries. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Siveden ........................................................... 

Number. 

Number. 
1,070 

Nuv/Uter. 

DMnmAr k --    ....••....•..*.•.••••••••..••..•.••..• 

190 
107,080 

10 

Cvf^mi&Ti  V  ........•...^................«.^.....T i-r T 

105, 330 

380 

530, 160 

152,070 

462, 890 

WflltihlfrliUMlM               ...           .        .. ..... ...r..^TTT.       T   -r 

Rel^nni . » 

533,260 

Gnwt 'Britain  and  Treland 

357,230 

101,560 

Total 

464,500 
$22,400 

789, 010 
$38,060 

1, 097, 720 

Total  value. .......... ....T-..-.........r ,^,-,^,^ , 

$44,140 

aHARS  SEED. 

82,370 

17,780 

62,590 

200 

115,000 
19,560 
69, 690 

39,690 

DMnmiirk.  ..........•-^-^T--'r«--rr T-' 

40,560 

Crffrman  V 

132, 220 

N Atlierlands. ...t  ....^>rT«««-^-r r -r-- 

700 

YWlirfii  m.       .................•..••«.••••••.•••..•..■••••.....••«••• 

49, 360 
490 
160 

f^mut ItrHiiin  and  Treland ,, , -.^^-rf-,^,^-, ■, 

2,700 
3,840 

55,260 

Prance ,.........^,...,r........T.T, --.».,--, 

5,570 

United  States 

5,970 

Total 

169, 480 
$34,060 

254,260 
$51, 110 

279, 970 

Total  valne.  .-....^,-.^-r,.,..,..,.,i--rr--T 

$60,030 

OTHER  SEEDS. 

S^treden 

44,510 

21,442 

151,389 

5.432 

39,580 
44,363 
54,090 
9,436 
99,830 
11,880 
860 

33,381 

TV^nmark  ....■.,,■.--, ^ 

14, 101 

O  Ml' luanv --..... .................................................. 

49, 418 

8,782 

Hellrinm r..^..»-rrTr,-^-f» 

54,640 

9,255 

790 

10 

12,500 

12,  572 

VrftiiAO                  ---------..•---••-.......-........••-•••.••-...-- 

1,590 

Italy  ..                   

United  States 

50 

Total 

245,328 
$26, 080 

259, 988 
$26,  740 

174, 534 

Total valne r 

$18, 150 

CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTE 

IS. 

263 

1,516 

44,888 

13, 030 

1,524 

1,041 

13 

3,665 

126 

706 

1,814 

44,779 

19,281 

1,388 

935 

50 

3,819 

103 

699 

Tlfflnnarlc ........................ .......................... ....... 

1,527 

45, 515 

IfAfli  Avianilit 

23,645 

2,597 

flreat  Britain  nnd  Treland — 

554 

146 

United  States 

4,493 

146 

Total 

65,566 
$158, 150 

72, 875 
$175,750 

79,322 

Total  value 

$191, 330 

WOOLEN  YARN,  UNDYEl 

3. 

Streden 

21,289 
208 

14,846 

192 

9 

19,483 

5,956 

1.498 

104,958 

189 

15,481 

657 

TtfMlltTld                        ...... . .....•.•••.....••••.•..•..•.••••••• 

16,434 
1,654 
2,055 

73,892 
54 

24,666 

'VftthA'plfl.'nfln      -.    

7,153 

Belffinm 

500 

Orciat  Britain  And  Treland . ... .............. 

124,528 

I^ranoe  .............. ....... ...........*.. «.r....rr- ...,.-«... 

385 

Total 

115,586 
$114,630 

147, 131 
$145, 870 

173,365 

Total  value.... ...........^r..r ,,,,,.^  ,^, .,,,,,, 

$167,290 
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world's   markets   for  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


Imparts  of  tigricuUural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  hy  countries,  etc. — Continned. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  ponnds  each.] 
WOOLEN  YARN,  DYED. 


Countries. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Iceland 

Grermany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


TotAl 

Total  value 


1892. 


Number. 

45,076 

1,533 


«7«,  WW 

806 

11,020 

201,760 

033 


346,697 
$362,360 


1803. 


Number. 

58,730 

4,186 

11 

75,853 

800 

11.669 

237,893 

3.848 


302,000 
^21,270 


1804. 


Number. 
80,054 
2,024 


88,012 
1.063 

17,826 

243,232 

3,952 


437.163 
$445,200 


COTTON  THREAD,  UNDYED. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Ghermany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value . 


201,521 

226 

7,370 

558 

0,216 

582,430 

230 

1,848 


803,417 
$383,110 


242,500 

129 

10, 213 

2,068 

21. 110 

502,633 

421 

1,528 


870,611 
$384,980 


300,601 

618 

6,256 

1.351 

34,446 

663,618 

211 

500 


1.007,< 
$405,110 


COTTON  THREAD,  OTHER. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
France 


Total...... 

Total  value 


91,410 

262 

68,015 


98,740 
237 
64,804 
20  ' 
840 
4,254  ) 
70.250  , 
61  ' 


118,223 

536 

06,025 


446 

7.525 

83.235 

19 


248,314 
$186,320 


306,069 
$213,250 


PARAFFIN  OIL,  PETROLEUM,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Grermany 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value 


785,030 

245,200 

4, 148. 210 

888,060 


380 

10 

1,714,320 

10 

1,400 

15, 634, 080 


23,417,600 
$690,340 


46,370 

14,  870 

2,088,320 

1,527.810 


2,340 

583.130 

1, 127, 330 

10 


18, 841, 630 


24,231,810 
$649,420 


777. 72D 
106,010 
2,077.540 
832.040 
253.190 
2.960 
081.730 
096,190 


23,296,189 


20,324,490 

$785,860 


COAL,  CINDERS,  AND  COKE. 
[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  2.8377  bushels  each.] 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Russia 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


Total 

Total  value. 


117 


148,313 


93. 575 

6 

11,040,473 

2 


11,201,486 
$3,328,720 


035 


112, 541 

130 

170,024 

51,306 

10, 014, 530 

2,403 


11,251,020 
$3,377,309 


1,673 
119,435 


150,572 

41.911 

12,022.447 

23,375 


13,259.415 
$3,908,800 
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Imparts  of  agricuUural  and  other  prodwota  into  Norway f  hy  countries,  etc, — Continued. 

SALT. 
[QQAQtitlM  in  hectoliters  of  2.8377  basbels  each.] 


Coantries. 


Sweden 

Dennurk 

Faroe  Islands 

Iceland 

Bnasia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portagal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

liTest  Indies 


1892. 


Number. 

10, 941 

1,710 


Total 

Total  value. 


14 

275 

53,852 

1 

113,973 

294 

2G3, 927 

137,353 

8G5,098 


1893. 


Nuvib&r. 

20,833 

876 

122 


581 

92,827 

142 

155.042 

6,058 

373,468 

173, 086 

857,184 

165 


1.447.438 
$543,080 


1,680,184 
$630,420 


1894. 


Number. 

2,905 

8;j7 

190 

250 

280 

64,009 

307 

130,055 


287,916 
240.726 
884,294 


1,611,709 
$604. 740 


[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

Pia  IRON. 


Sweden 

Ilenmark 

German  y 

Netherlands 

Bvlgiam 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Other  coantries 


Total 

Total  value 


2,275,070 

801,410 

86, 610 


4,380 

11, 938, 330 

100,000 


13, 205, 800 
$199,600 


3,282,570 

1,  573, 670 

10,000 


12,203,630 


17.069,870 
$217,  290 


4, 032. 300 

1. 0o3, 7U0 

1,500 

2,2m) 

970 

J5,783.5<;0 

1,600 


20. 875, 860 
$268, 540 


IRON  IN  BARS,  HOOPS,  BANDS,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netho'Linds 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ircia  d 

France 

United  SUtea 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


12, 133. 650 

6,320 

884,  520 

482, 520 

3, 037,  710 

8, 385, 050 

4,500 

1,250 

70 


11,  Oil.  220 

69,070 

713,  220 

162, 190 

3, 007, 150 

8, 009, 730 


1,050 


24, 935. 590 
$839,160 


22, 973. 630 
$759, 380 


10, 509, 030 

11, 740 

085,000 

114,910 

3, 906, 040 

8, 330. 390 


800 
50 


23, 558, 860 
$737,000 


IRON  IN  PLATES. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


806, 830 
4.020 


82, 920 

91,010 

1,222.000 

5,449,330 

1,630 


7,657,740 
$268,640 


937, 940 
11,690 


22P,310 

158.  740 

1, 598, 150 

7, 182, 400 


2,800 


10,121,030 
$321,390 


3369— No.  7 


73'!,  730 

32, 140 

6U 

226,450 

110. 3G0 

2.746,420 

7, 876. 720 


11.727,880 
$344,410 
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JmparU  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  fry  countries,  etc, — Continnod* 

[QaantitiM  In  kilogramB  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 
COPPER,  BRASS.  ETC.,  IN  PLATES,  BOLTS.  AND  BARS. 


Couniriea. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Bt'lgiuni 

Trroat  Britain  and  Ireland 

I^'a  Tice 

United  States 

Total 

Total  value 


1892. 


Xumber. 

13,530 

22,150 

008.170 

4,  »:<o 

35,480 

786.840 

7,540 

10 


1,478,050 
$396,  i;!0 


1893. 


Number. 

13.680 

22.190 

&40,750 

1.830 

31.580 

708.150 

3,880 


1,331.060 
$3;6.010 


18)4. 


Xumher. 

33,100 

0.270 

538, ::» 

7.UO0 

108,950 

GG3.310 

2.160 


1,362.110 
|J35,t»;0 


lilPLEMENTS  AND  TOOLS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

lU'lgiam 

Ortiat  Britain  and  Ireland 

I'mnce 

l^nitwl  States 

Other  countries 

Totol 

Tulal  value 


724, 310 

6.680 

60.470 

07.340 

19,  570 

285,200 

2.450 

21.330 

30 


1,187,470 
$113,710 


404,330 

7.210 

73,790 

49,050 

22.2r,0 

238.510 

5,360 

10,370 

40 


810,010 
$282,530 


361,520 
6.5S0 

88,730 
64.670 
17.380 
245, »» 
l.OTO 
24,  MO 


800.870 
$282,150 


KAIL  WAY  r.MLS. 


Swollen fc 

Denmark 

C}«rm  'n y 

Not  herlands 

l^il<rium 

Great  Britain  nnd  Ircl  md 

France 

United  States 

TotJil 

Total  value 


23,100 

17, 310 

230 

7,220 

442, 580 

310. 670 

374, 880 

322.600 

146.  42U 

358,620 

7,356.340 

7, 446,  290 

5.800 

6.980 

14,630 

11,920 

8, :)63.  98) 
r.216.500 


BO:)i:s,  KNGUAVINGS,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

lielginm 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


37. 267 

135,  987 

66.744 

095 

914 

10, 787 

2,398 

2.155 

139 


257.  :tm 

$413, 870 


8.481,610 
$2o0, 010 


20,024 

139, 805 

70, 781 

062 

740 

13.009 

3,011 

2.928 

71 




251.331  I 

$101.140 ; 


678.220 

li.TW 

89,4:>0 

178.  TW 

371.  MO 

9.549,100 


5.100 


10,878.«0 

r^i.&jo 


21,834 

143.  »1 

76,896 

1.403 

15, 0« 

2.288 

3.430 

36 


2«  7i5 
$42&'J10 
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UNITED  STATES  GONSITLAB  BEPBESENTATIYES  IN  NORWAY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  United  States  consular  representatives 
in  Norway,  and  the  places  at  which  they  are  stationed: 

United  State9  consular  officers  in  Korway, 


KtMsidence. 

l^ame. 

Rnnk. 

Bergen 

V  ictor  E.  Nolaon 

Con  Hill. 

ChrTitianU 

licurv  Hortlewich .... ........ 

Do. 

A 1  cndsil 

(^MiriMtinn  Kv<lo 

ConHiilnr  nput. 
Jio. 

1  !lir  11*1  ijlllRllIld    ...rr^f T--r»--,-r t-.-. 

IUtiip  l£t;iiinardt 

Trunitio 

iUubai'd  KilloDif  ran ................... 

Do. 

NORWEGIAN  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  consular  representatives  of  Norway  in  the  United  States,  with 
their  places  of  residence,  are  as  follows: 

Norwegian  consular  officers  in  the  United  States, 


State. 


Kcsideuce. 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

DiHtrict  of  Columbia 
Florida 

G«orgia 

niinoii 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

JCaine ■. 

Maasachnsetta 

Michigan 

Hioneaoia 

UliMUAsippi 

Kebraaka 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Orepon 

South  Carolina 

Tcxaa 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconain 

PenniiylTania 


Mobile , 

San  Diego 

San  Fi'ancisco 
San  Pedro  .... 

Denver 

Washington.. 
Apalachic.'la . 
Key  West.... 

Pensacola 

Brunswick 

Darien 


William  H.  Loinkauf .... 

Edgnr  Gilkey  Duliu 

Knud  H.Lund* 

(leorgell.  Peck.Jr 

Hjalmar  R.  Sahlgaard  — 
Per  Edward  A.  i*eUTMOu. 

Antoine  J.  Mnrat 

WilliamJ.H.Tavlor 

C.  F.  Boynon 

Jlosendo  Torras 

I(ol)ert  Msiuson 

C.  M.  Uolst 


Savannah 

Chicago 1  JohnR.  Lind^wn 

Sioux  City '  Olaf  R^ Wullsbi-r 

Now  Orleans 

Portland 

Boston 

Grand  Haven 

St.  Paul 

Paacagonla 

(hn&ha 

New  York  City 


Wilmington 

Cleveland 

Portland 

Boaufort 

Charleston 

Austin 

Gnlveston 

New|M)rtNewa  . 

Norfolk 

Port  Townsend. 

Seattle 

Mndi-on 

IMiiladi'l'ihia.... 


Pearl  Wight 
Tewksbury  L.  Sweat. 

Gjcrt  Loots 

Ciirl  T.  Pagelson 

En^e.lbreth  11.  Hobo  . 

Hubert  F.  Krobs 

Eiueric  M.  Stenberg . 
KarlG.M.  Woxeut.. 


Alexanuer  S.  lleido. 
Laurentiua  L.  Malm 

Arthur  Wilson 

Niela  ChriHtensen 

Carl  Otto  Witte 

S.Palm 

Bertrand  Adoue 

Charles  D.  JJoggs 

William  Lamb 

Engeno  Biondl 

Andrew  Chilborg. ... 

Halle  Stce.rislaud 

J.N.Wanom 


Rank. 


Vice  consul. 

Do. 
Consul. 
Vice-consul. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

OuilHuI. 


Christopher  Kavn ■  V ice-consul 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


*  For  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska.  t  For  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  porta. 


G8  world's  maukets  for  American  products. 

CONSULAR  REPORT. 

STAVAITGER. 

The  following  report,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Falck,  XJnited  States  oonsnlar 
agent  at  Stavanger,  Norway,  was  received,  through  the  medium  of  the 
State  Department,  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

[Stavanger  is  the  most  important  town  on  tho  northwestern  coast  of  Norway,  and 
the  fourth  largest  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  situated  on  Bukken  Fjord,  100  miles 
south  of  Bergen  and  about  the  same  distance  northwest  of  Christiansaud.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbor^  and  an  active  trade,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries.    Population  January  1,  1891,  23,899.] 

1.  Animals:  Horses  and  sheep  are  exported  hence  to  England  and 
Scotland. 

2.  Cereals:  Barley  is  imported  from  Germany  and  Bussia,  and  floor 
from  America. 

3.  Dairy  products:  Cheese  and  butter  are  exported  to  England. 

4.  Meats:  Fresh  meats  and  canned  meats  are  exported  hence  to 
England.  Salted  meats  in-barrels  are  imported  from  America,  especi- 
ally "Family  Beef'  and  "Extra  Mess.''  Hams  are  imi>orted  from 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  oleomargarin  from  America  and  toe 
Netherlands. 

5.  Cotton:  There  are  no  imports  nor  exports  of  cotton. 

6.  Tobacco:  Manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobacco  is  imported 
from  Germany. 

7.  Fruits:  Fresh  fruits  are  imported  from  Germany  and  England. 

8.  Liquors:  Wines  and  brandies  are  imported  from  Germany,  France, 
and  England. 

9.  Seeds:  Clover  seeds  and  other  grass  seeds  are  imjKirted  fix)in 
Germany. 

In  my  consular  district  there  is  no  considerable  consumption  of  the 
products  named.  Consumers  depend  upon  importations  for  their  sup- 
ply. Direct  steamer  communications  exist  with  England  and  Germany, 
and  all  products  imported  from  America  are  transshipped  and  arrive 
here  by  these  steamers,  being  declared  at  the  custom-house  a8  coming 
from  America  via  England  or  Germany.  Of  course,  the  products  may 
sometimes  arrive  in  a  bad  state,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  rather  roughly 
handled  in  transshipping. 
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SWEDEN. 


The  statistics  presented  in  tbe  following  pages  regarding  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden,  its  resources  and  trade,  have  been  compiled  in  chief 
part  from  documents  published  by  authority  of  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment. Among  the  official  publications  used  most  extensively  should 
be  mentioned:  Sveriges  Offieiela  Statistik  i  Sammandrag  (Summary  of 
Swedish  Official  Statistics),  Jordbruk  och  Boskapsskotsel  (Agriculture 
and  Live  Stock),  and  IJtrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart  (Foreign  Trade  and 
Navigation).  Statistics  quoted  from  works  other  than  the  Swedish 
official  documents  are  credited  in  each  case  to  the  proper  authority. 
All  quotations  of  value  have  been  converted  from  the  monetary  denom- 
inations of  Sweden  into  their  equivalents  in  United  States  money,  the 
Swedish  krona  (plural,  kronor)  being  equal  to  $0,268.  As  regards 
weights  and  measures,  however,  the  denominations  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem,^ which  is  now  cx>mpulsory  in  Sweden,  have  been  retained,  except 
in  a  few  special  cases,  without  conversion  into  the  customary  weights 
and  measures  of  the  TJnited  States. 

POSITION    AND  BOUNDARIES. 

Sweden  forms  the  eastern  division  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 
extending  from  55o  20'  18"  to  69^  3'  21"  north  latitude,  and  from 
110  6'  19"  to  240  9'  11"  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  Norway,  on  the  southwest  by  the  Skager-Back,  the  Gattegat, 
and  the  Sound,  on  the  south  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  on  the  northeast  by  Finland.  The 
jH'eatest  length  of  the  country  is  about  1,000  miles,  and  falls  on  a  line 
which  reaches  some  distance  into  the  Arctic  Zone  on  the  north,  and 
extends  below  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Prussia  on  the  south.  The 
greatest  breadth  is  about  250  miles,  and  occurs  toward  the  extreme 

>Tho  various  denomiiuitiona  of  the  metric  Bystem,  with  their  equivalents  in  the 
weighin  and  measares  commonly  used  in  the  United  States,  are  printed  on  tbe  fourth 
page  of  the  cover  of  this  bulletin. 
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north.  The  total  circumference,  not  iucluding  the  niiiuy  fiords  that 
penetrate  soruo  pfutions  aC  the  »hure,  measures  ttbout  2,800  miles,  of 
Trliich  more  tb:ui  1,51)0  miles  consist  of  coast. 


Norway  and 
s    Sweden 


PHYSIOAL  PBATtrKES. 
Numei-ous  bays,  both  large  and  small,  i)ident  the  Swedish  «**'' 
Qi-miug  a  great  uuml)ei'  ol'  natural  harbors.     The  shores  ai-e  gciicraUj^ 


SWEDEN — PHYSICAL    FEATURES    AND    CLIMATE.  7 

Tocky,  especially  aloug  the  western  coast.  Ou  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern coasts  there  are  stretches  of  sandy  beach  alternating  with  the 
low  rocky  cliffs,  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  the 
sandy  beaches  predominate.  Many  small  islets  are  distributed  along 
tbe  coast.  They  frequently  occur  in  compact  groups,  called  by  tlie 
Swedes  "Skargdrd,"  and  form  excellent  breakwaters  off  the  shore. 
There  are  also  two  islands  of  considerable  size,  Oland,  near  the  south- 
eastern coast,  and  Gothland,  farther  out  in  the  Baltic. 

The  general  surface  of  Sweden  is  much  less  rugged  than  that  of 
Korway,  a  considerable  x>ortion  of  the  country  consisting  of  lowlands. 
The  mountain  regions  occupy  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  loftiest  peaks  raise  their  summits  in  Lapland,  highest 
among  them  all  being  Kebnekaisse,  with  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  these  elevated  regions  in  the  north 
and  west  the  surface  of  the  country  descends  in  the  form  of  a  vast 
plateau,  sloping  eastward  toward  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  southward 
to  the  shores  of  the  magnificent  lakes  which  extend  across  central 
Sweden.  South  of  these  great  lakes  the  country  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  low 
and  flat. 

Sweden  is  very  rich  in  lakes  and  rivers.  The  most  important  lakes 
lie  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  One  of  them.  Lake  Yenern, 
has  an  area  of  2,150  square  miles  and  is  the  third  largest  in  all  Europe. 
Lakes  Vettem,  Malaren,  and  lljelmaren  rank  next  to  Yenern  in  size. 
The  rivers,  although  numerous,  are  generally  rather  small  and  too 
swift  and  rocky  for  navigation.  Chief  among  them  are  the  TorneS*, 
LoleS,  UmeS,  Angerman,  Ljusne,  and  Dal,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  Matala,  descending  from  Lake  Yettern  to  the  Baltic,  and 
tiie  Gota,  which  has  its  course  from  Lake  Yenern  to  the  Gattegat. 

CLIMATJS. 

The  climate  of  Sweden,  although  rather  severe,  is  much  milder  than 
might  be  supposed,  judging  from  the  northern  position  of  the  country. 
This  fact  is  generally  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the  tempering 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  flows  along  the  Norwegian  coast. 
The  Swedish  soil  produces  rye  and  barley  in  the  very  same  latitude 
which  finds  Greenland  clothed  in  perpetual  snow.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  climate  is  the  great  difference  between  the  temperature  of  sum- 
mer and  of  winter,  the  summers  being  as  a  mle  extremely  hot  and  th(> 
winters  decidedly  cold.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  even  greater 
than  in  Norway.  The  transitions  from  winter  to  summer  and  from 
summer  to  winter  are  very  sudden,  with  hardly  any  spring  or  autumn 
intervening.  In  a  country  embracing  more  than  14  degees  of  latitude  the 
climate  naturally  shows  considerable  variation.  At  Stockholm  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  about  44^  F.,  but  in  the  more  northern  por- 
tions of  the  Kingdom  it  is  much  lower.  The  weather  is  generally  some- 
what milder  and  more  moist  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  coasts. 
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The  rainfall  is  much  less  than  in  Norway,  the  average  precipitation  for 
the  whole  country  being  about  20  inches.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  southwest  and  west. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sweden  consists  of  three  great  divisions — Norrland 
in  the  north,  Svealand,  or  Sweden  proper,  in  the  middle,  and  Gothlaud 
in  the  south.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  twenty-iive 
lau  or  provinces,  Stockholm,  the  capital,  forming  one  by  itself.  The 
twenty-five  provinces,  with  their  area,  and  the  ]K>pulation  returned 
December  31, 1894,  are  as  follows: 

Area  and  population  of  Sweden  by  provinces. 


Provinces  (l&n). 


Stockholm  (city) 

Stockhohu  (rural  district) 

Upsalft 

Sodermanland 

Osterjpotland 

J5nkoping 

Erono  ucrg 

Kalmftr 

Gotland 

Blekiii|(o 

Kris  tian  stod 

Malmofaus 

Halland 

Gfitoborg  and  ]k>hus 

Elfsborg 

Skarabiirg 

yermland. 

Orebro 

Vestznanland 

Eopparberg 

Goneborg 

Vesternorrland 

Jem  tla  nd 

Vesterbotten 

Norrbotten 

Lakes  Veneni,  Vettern,  M&lareo,  and  HJelmaren . . 

Total  Kingdom 


Area. 


Sq. 


kUometeri. 

32.75 

7,811.72 

5,312.94 

8,815.08 

11,053.07 

11,520.87 

9,909.87 

11,510  71 

3, 158. 44 

8,014.73 

0,439.91 

4,834.84 

4,921.26 

5.047.16 

12,792.26 

8.498.32 

19,262.14 

9,063.43 

6, 799. 59 

29,849.00 

19, 724. 00 

25,484.85 

61,066.00 

58,947.30 

105.882.00 

9.109.03 


447,862.27 


Sq.  mites. 
13 
8,016 
2,051 
2,682 
4,268 
4,448 
3,826 
4,444 
1,220 
1,164 
2,486 
1,867 
1.900 
1,949 
4,939 
8,281 
7,437 
3,499 
2,625 
11,525 
7,615 
9,840 
19,717 
82,760 
40,881 
3.517 


172,920 


PopaUtlon 


fopali 
Dec.  31 
1894 


|mfl< 


Popoia- 
tionper 
aqnare 
"0,1894. 


264,585 
156,948 
122,835 
159,881 
268.883 
194,763 
158,521 
229,034 
51,495 
142,690 
220,087 
S78,3S7 
138,824 
368,671 
273,688 
244,039 
262.422 
186,804 
141,615 
204,204 
214.768 
214,600 
102,708 
130,046 
112, 


4,873,183 


20,352.7 
61.7 
50.9 
60.7 
6S.0 
43.8 
41.4 
51.6 
412 

12S.I 
88.5 

fOlf 
73.1 

i9a4 

56.4 

74.4 

819 

59.4 

63.9 

17.7 

28.2 

SL8 

BlI 

6.8 

18 


28.3 


To  show  the  growth  of  Sweden's  population  since  1850,  and  its 
distribution  as  between  country  and  town,  the  following  table  is 
presented  : 


Years. 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Total  popu- 
lation. 


8,482,541 
»,8J9,728 
4,168.525 
4,665,668 
4,784,961 


Rural  population. 


Number. 

3,131.015 

3.425,209 

3,628,876 

8,875,237 

8,885.288 


Percent 
<(f  total. 
89.91 
88.74 
87.05 
84.86 
81.20 


Urban  popolatioa. 


Number. 
351,626 
484,510 
630,649 
600,481 
880,606 


PereeiU 

10.09 
11.  H 
1198 
UlI3 
U80 
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The  increase  iu  the  popalation  of  Sweden  since  1850,  as  indicated  by 
the  figares  given  above,  amounted  to  about  37  per  cent.  The  rural 
districts  claim  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population;  but  during  the 
last  few  decades  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in  the  towns,  the 
urban  popalation  having  considerably  more  than  doubled  from  1850  to 
1890.  During  the  same  period  the  raral  x>opulation  increased  about  25 
per  cent.  According  to  the  returns  for  1890  the  towns  comprised  18.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  as  against  10  per  cent  iu  1850. 

In  18d4  there  were  in  Sweden  eighteen  towns  having  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants.  These  towns,  with  their  i>opulatiou  as  returned 
for  1884  and  1894,  respectively,  were  as  follows: 

Prineipal  towns  of  Sweden  and  their  pi^ulaiion  in  1884  and  1894. 


Towns. 

StoeUiolm 

Gotoborg 

MalsiS.. 

Korrkopinf 

Oelle 

Kftrlnkrona 

Heliiingborg 

Upaa]* 

Jonkoping 


1884. 

1894. 

205,129 

284,585 

80,223 

111,234 

48,248 

51,601 

28,114 

84,816 

20,175 

85,255 

19,189 

22,407 

14,279 

21,681 

18,762 

21,147 

18,980 

20.831 

Towns. 


Orebro 

Lund 

SnndsysU . . 
Halmstad . . 
Llnkdping . 
LsndsKTona 

Kalmsr 

Eskilstans. 
Soderhamn. 


12,779 

14,022 

9,945 

9,118 

10.850 

10,891 

11,751 

9,024 

8,918 


1894. 


15,880 
15,484 
13, 930 
13,304 
13, 059 
12,962 
12,024 
11,680 
10, 137 


With  the  exception  of  the  Finns  and  Laplanders,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden,  like  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  belong  to  the  Scandinavian 
brancli  of  the  Teutonic  family.  They  are  characterized  by  a  rather  tall 
and  robust  stature,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexions.  Out  of 
the  entire  population  for  1890,  returned  at  4,784,981,  there  were  19,505 
Finns  and  6,846  Lapps.  The  total  foreign-bom  population  of  the  same 
year  amounted  to  24,548,  of  which  number  0,287  were  born  in  Norway^ 
5,397  in  Denmark,  4,609  in  Finland,  4,066  in  Germany,  1,195  in  Bussia 
and  Poland,  1,482  in  North  America,  598  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  914  in  other  countries. 

DfMiaBATION  AND  BMIGBATION. 


The  total  number  of  immigrants  recorded  by  the  Swedishtauthorities 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1894  was  only  62,440,  while  the 
number  of  persons  emigrating  from  the  Kingdom  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  367,573.  About  87  per  cent  of  the  Swedish  emi- 
grants from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  found  their  destination  in  America. 
Norway  received  3.5  per  cent,  Denmark  5  per  cent,  Germany  1.3  per 
cent,  and  all  other  countries  3.1  per  cent.  The  number  of  emigrants 
from  Sweden  in  1894  was  much  smaller  than  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding. 
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The  amount  of  immigration  and  emigration  each  year  from  1885  to 
1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Swedish  immigration  and  emigration  from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

18M 

Total  for  the  10  yean 


Inimi- 
granttt. 


5,792 
5. 224 
4,642 
4,821 
5,504 
6,030 
0,114 
0,511 
7,377 
10,425 


02,440 


Emi- 

Destinfl 

grants. 

America. 

Norway. 
1,261 

23,403 

18,222 

32,889 

27,913 

1,194 

50,786 

46,252 

1,166 

50,323 

45,561 

1,077 

33,863 

28,529 

1,225 

34,212 

29.487 

1.358 

42,776 

36,134 

1,615 

45,504 

40,900 

1.507 

40.809 

87,321 

1,270 

13,358 

9,529 

1,300 

367.573 

319,038 

12.973 

mark,    '^""""y'oountriet. 


2,579 
2,177 
2,000 
2,173 
1,864 
1,545 
1,622 
1.671 
1,275 
1,516 


545 
660 
462 
553 
484 
492 
441 
466 
374 
867 


18,422 


4,844 


945 


1,2H 

1.330 

2.964 

870 


646 


11. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

The  number  of  persons,  including  families  and  dependents,  engaged 
in  each  of  the  principal  occupations,  according  to  the  Swedish  census 
returns  for  1890,  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  persons  accredited  to  the  various  occupationSf  according  to  the  Swedish  census 

of  1890, 


Occupationa. 


Agricalturo : 

Landed  and  farm  proprietors. 

Farmers,  overseers,  etc 

Planters,  etc 

Crofters,  cottagers,  etc 

Dairvmen 

Qaroeners 


Total  agriculture. 


Fisheries 

Mining  and  metal  works  . . . 
Timber  and  wood  works  . . 

Various  manufactures 

Trade  and  transportation  ... 
Pnblio  oflScials  and  military 

Literary  porsuits 

Medicine,  etc 

Otber 


Hales. 


608,960 
128,544 
204,110 
246,053 
4,832 
8.667 


Females. 


Total. 


620,602 
122,240 
106,504 
247,468 
7,050 
7.226 


250,784 

400,  ta 

491,421 

11,881 

15.793 


1,201,084       1,201,180  I      2.403.161 


17,615 

16,631 

116,352 

103,226 

50.688 

45,635 

267,167 

265,052 

154,412 

156,545 

108,031 

00.245 

16, 122 

27,261 

6.896 

11,021 

377,020 

541,106 

34.346 
219,578 

96.323 
533,119 
309.957 
207.271 

43,383 

18.817 
019.118 


Total  population 2,317.187      2,467,704        4.784.981 


From  the  statistics  presented  in  the  above  table  it  wUl  be  seen  that 
agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation  of  the  Swedish  people.  Folly 
one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Kingdom,  as  returned  in  the 
census  of  1890,  was  accredited  to  the  various  agricultural  pursuits. 


aOVEENMBNT. 


Sweden  and  Norway  are  united  under  one  sovereign,  forming  a  siDgto 
limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line.    In  their  relations  with 
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foreigr^i  nations  the  two  countries  are  a  unit,  but  their  internal  adminis- 
trations are  distinct.  The  King  has  full  executive  power,  and  is  advised 
by  a  council  of  state  composed  of  ten  members,  seven  of  whom  are 
heads  of  administrative  departments.  According  to  the  Swedish  con- 
stitution, the  King  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Ohurch,  and  is 
obliged  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  His  prerogatives 
consist  of  the  right  to  preside  in  the  high  court  of  justice,  to  grant 
pardons,  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  to  declare  war  and 
peace,  to  nominate  to  all  appointments  civil  and  military,  and  to  veto 
decrees  of  the  Diet.  In  matters  of  political  administration  he  possesses 
legislative  power,  but  in  all  other  matters  the  right  of  legislation  is 
exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert  with  the  Grown,  and  every  new  law 
must  receive  the  royal  sanction.  The  power  of  levying  taxes,  however, 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Diet,  or  parliament  of  the  realm.  This  body 
is  composed  of  two  chambers,  both  consisting  of  members  elected  by 
the  x>eople.  The  provincial  government  is  intrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a 
governor-general,  and  in  each  of  the  twenty- foar  additional  .provinces  to 
a  prefect,  appointed  by  the  King;  but  the  local  affairs  are  administered 
by  municipal  and  communal  councils. 

FINANOE. 

According  to  an  estimate  made  by  Prof.  P.  Pahlbeck,  of  Lund  Uni- 
versity, the  national  wealth  of  Sweden  amounts  to  about  $1,593,000,000. 
Professor  Fahlbeck's  computation  in  detail  was  as  follows: 

Landed  estate $724,000,000 

Woods  and  foreste  not  included  in  landed  estate 11, 500, 000 

Mines  and  other  important  finds 11, 600, 000 

Fish  and  fisheries  not  included  in  landed  estate 9, 800, 000 

Other  estate  than  landed 390,900,000 

Means  of  communication 118, 500, 000 

Merchant  service 21,300,000 

Live  farm  stock 118,000,000 

Dead  farm  stock 37,300,000 

Machinery  not  belonging  to  other  estate ;  boats  and  fishing  tackle. . .  21, 400, 000 

Stocks  and  stores 107,000,000 

Movables  and  personal  property 175, 000, 000 

Coinage  and  bullion 11,700,000 

Foreign  claims 13,000,000 

Total 1,771,000,000 

Foreign  debts 178,000,000 

Balance 1,593,000,000 

The  value  of  the  land  and  honse  property,  taxed  and  untaxed,  of 
Sweden  in  the  year  189tL  was  retarned  as  follows. 
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Falue  of  SwedUh  real  estate  in  1894. 


Taxed  r«al  estate : 

Agricultural  land — 

In  tbo  country . . 

In  the  towns — 
Other  real  oetate— 

In  tbe country.. 

In  the  towns 


Total 


Untaxed  real  estate: 

Katiooal— 

In  theconntry , 

In  the  towns , 

Belonging  to  commonalties,  academies,  etc. — 

In  the  country , 

In  the  towns 


Kronor. 


2,211,780.850 
42,339,800 

363, 158, 000 
1,202.402,885 


DoUars. 


502.757.3ai 
11. 347,  (W 

97,526.344 
322,243,978 


3,819,681.545  i     1.023, 674. 6M 


154.898.741  ' 
01  615. 400 

108. 140. 340 
123, 153, 875 


Total 


447. 808.  356 


Grand  total , ,    4,267,488,901 


41,512,80 
16,512,927 

28,981.eil 
33,005,238 


120. 012.  «M 


1,143.687, 


• 

The  amoant  of  the  yearly  revenae  and  expenditure  of  the  Swedish 
Government  from  1 890  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Revenue  and  expenditure  of  Sweden  from  1S90  to  1894,  indueive. 


Years. 


1890. 

1891 

1892. 

1893. 

18941 


Bevenae. 


Kronor. 
121.257,590 
117,880,983 
116, 707, 675 
120,457,039 

96,608,000 


DoUart. 
32,497,034 
31, 592, 103 
31, 277, 657 
32,282,486 
25.890,944 


Expenditore. 


Kronor. 
109,086,315 
111,649,940 
112,959,090 
117,273,899 

96,661,900 


DMan. 

29.235,132 

29,922,184 

30,273.036 

81,428.405 

25,905,388 


BxeeMof 
reTonoe {t) 
or  expendi- 
ture (— ). 

JkHUrt. 

+3.261,908 
+1,668.91» 
+1,004, 621 
+  853.081 
-     14,444 


1  The  smallncsH  of  the  figures  for  1894  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  Inclade  the  grass  receipto 
from  and  expenditures  for  the  State  railways,  as  do  the  figures  for  tne  years  preceding. 

The  public  debt  of  Sweden  in  recent  years  has  been  contracted  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railways.  The  status  of  the  debt  on 
January  1  of  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 

January  1 — 

1890 258, 913, 247  kronor  ($69, 388, 750) 

1891 259,512,599  kronor  ($69,549,377) 

1892 265, 271, 781  kronor  ($71, 092,  ©7) 

1893 273, 905, 763  kronor  ($73, 406, 744) 

1894 278, 670, 602  kronor  ($74, 683, 721) 

BANKS. 


The  following  particulars  regarding  the  banking  system  of  Sweden 
were  furnished  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Stockholm  by  Mr.  A.  0. 
Wallenberg,  managing  director  of  the  Stockholm  Enskilda  Bank: 

In  the  year  1656  a  bank  was  established  in  Sweden  called  Stookholms  Banco,  whidi 
was  the  lirst  iuntitution  in  Europe  that  omitted  bank  notes.     Later  that  bank  becaoM 
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the  Bank  of  Sweden  and  is  still  a  State  bank,  acting  as  the  Goyemment's  banker,  and 
besides  doing  a  considerable  business.  In  the  course  of  time  many  small  banks  were 
established  and  upset,  but  in  the  year  1830  the  present  bankiug  system,  under  the 
denomination  of  enskilda  banks,  was  established ;  and  these  banks,  at  present  27 
societies,  all  allowed  to  issue  their  own  bank  notes  entirely  separate,  the  one  from 
the  other,  have  altogether  136  offices  in  the  country.  *  •  *  During  the  long  run 
of  fifty- three  years  none  of  these  banks  have  failed.  There  have  been  3  that  do  not 
exist  any  longer,  of  which  2  have  amalgamated  with  still  existing  banks,  and  the 
third  wound  up  voluntarily.  The  fundamental  points  in  this  system  are,  that  such 
a  hanking  company  must  have  at  least  30  shareholders  with  unlimited  responsibility ; 
that  the  bank  is  not  allowed  to  continue  if  it  has  lost  the  whole  of  the  revenue  and 
10  per  cent  of  the  paid-in  capital  unless  the  proprietors  pay  in  an  amount  to  cover 
the  sustained  loss.  A  public  inspector  is  placed  at  each  bank  to  revise  all  the  acts 
aud  the  portfolio,  and  he  must  give  notice  to  the  minister  of  the  finances  in  case  he 
observes  anything  irregular.  Every  month  an  official  report  is  published  from  all 
the  banks,  issued  by  the  royal  financial  department.  We  have  the  most  complete 
publicity  about  all  our  banks  in  Sweden,  and  we  consider  this  very  effective  for  the 
safety  of  the  public.  Besides  the  State  bank  and  the  27  enskilda  banks,  we  have 
12  limited  banks,  not  allowed  to  issue  bank  notes.  These  institutions  are  modeled 
after  the  limited  banks  in  England,  but  they  are  also  submitted  to  public  inspection 
and  obliged  to  give  official  monthly  reports.  In  all  Sweden  mercantile  bills,  from 
three  to  six  months  to  run,  are  freely  discounted,  and  the  rate  of  discount  for  three- 
months  bills  can  be  said  to  vary  between  4  and  5^  per  cent.  Six-months  bills  pay 
one-half  per  cent  more  than  the  ruling  three-months  discount.  The  Scotch  system 
of  cash  credit  is  very  much  in  use,  and  the  check  accounts  augment  in  number  eyery 
year. 

The  assets  of  the  Swedish  bauks  on  December  1, 1894,  were: 

National  Bank 147, 199, 816  kroner    ($39,449,551) 

Private  banks 521, 765, 009  kroner  ($139, 833, 023) 

Joint^stock  banks 252, 724, 453  kroner    ($67,730,153) 

Total 921, 689, 278  kronor  ($247, 012, 727) 

CTTB&ENCT. 

The  Swedish  monetary  system  was  formerly  based  upon  silver,  bat 
under  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  on 
May  27, 1873,  supplemented  by  the  additional  agreement  of  October  16, 
1875,  the  three  countries  adopted  a  common  system  of  gold  coinage. 
The  Swedish  statute  of  May  30, 1873,  declares  that  gold  alone  shall  be 
the  standard  of  value  in  the  Kingdom,  that  the  monetary  unit  shall 
be  called  krona  (plural  kronor),  consisting  of  100  ore,  and  that  a  10- 
kronor  gold  piece  shall  weigh  4.4803  grams  and  contain  nine  parts  of 
pare  gold  and  one  of  copper  alloy,  consequently  4.032258  grams  of  pure 
gold.  For  small  coins  both  silver  and  bronze  are  used.  The  1-krona 
and  2-kronor  pieces,  as  well  as  smaller  denominations,  are  coined  in 
silver,  the  alloy  being  2  parts  of  copper  to  8  parts  of  silver.  The 
1-krona  piece  weighs  7.5  grams  and  contains  6  grams  of  pure  silver. 
Bank  notes  are  also  used  extensively  in  Sweden,  being  issued  both 
by  the  National  Bank  and  by  the  several  private  banks.  The  bank 
notes  are  in  denominations  of  5, 10,  50, 100,  and  1,000  kronor.  They 
are  made  legal  means  of  payment,  and  have  to  be  redeemed  in  gold  on 
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The  equivalent  area  in  acres  for  each  of  the  above  crops  in  the  yean 
mentioned  was  i\s  follows : 

Area  of  principal  crops  from  1890  to  1894,  inelutive. 


CropA. 


Wio  ter  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Wiuterrye 

spring  rye 

Barley 

OatB 

Haalin 

Peas 

Beans 

Vetches 

Potatoes 

Other  roots 

Fiber  plants 

Pasturage  and  green  fodder 

Hay 

other  crops 

Fellow 

Total 


1890. 


Aeru. 

162,582 

11,806 

051,006 

13,402 

546,150 

1,079,130 

280,285 

74,871 

13,979 

45.668 

385,029 

61,723 

15,570 

897,871 

2, 146, 214 

8,361 

1.014,546 


8,062,683 


1891. 


1802. 


Acrtg. 

163,536 

11,803 

961,298 

13,877 

546,580 

1,092,043 

267,626 

75,047 

13,823 

45,600 

386,702 

65,488 

15,115 

398,384 

2, 185, 654 

3,388 

1,027,726 


8,176,791 


Acre: 

163,7 

12,607 

073,250 

14,613 

550,113 

2,010.774 

277r061 

73,122 

13,744 

46,568 

301,928 

70.290 

14,863 

397,135 

2,239.919 

3,479 

1,032,898 


8,286,187 


1898. 


Aeret. 

162.135 

12,642 

079.665 

14,837 

540.287 

2.021,164 

287,681 

69.054 

13,766 

45,427 

891,824 

78,023 

13.941 

386,  i»6 

2,279,013 

3,264 

1,033,964 


1894. 


8,331,612 


Acre*. 

163,284 

11.799 

978,565 

15.510 

640,738 

2.021,033 

287,778 

69,351 

13,754 

45.323 

391,004 

90,310 

13,290 

886,689 

2.906,740 

2,8M 

1.632,771 


8,871,748 


The  x)ercentage  which  the  area  of  each  of  the  foregoing  crops  formed 
of  the  total  area  devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclu- 
sive, is  shown  in  the  table  following: 

Peroentage  of  the  agricultural  lands  oceupied  hg  the  various  crops  in  the  pears  1890  to 

1894,  inclusive. 


Crops. 


Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Winter  rye 

Spring  rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maslin 

Peas 

Beans  

Vetches 

Potatoes 

Other  roots 

Fiber  plants 

Pasturage  and  green  fuddor. 

Hay 

Other  crops 

Fallow 

Total 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1883. 

Percent 

PereenL 

Percent. 

PereenL 

2.01 

8 

1.98 

1.06 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

11.77 

11,70 

11.75 

11.76 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.18 

6.76 

6.68 

0.64 

6.48 

24.40 

24.36 

24.27 

24.26 

3.22 

3.27 

3.34 

8.49 

.93 

.92 

.88 

.84 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.16 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.65 

4.76 

4.73 

4.73 

4.70 

.76 

.80 

.85 

.94 

.19 

.19 

.18 

.17 

4.92 

4.87 

4.79 

4.63 

26.55 

26.73 

27.03 

27.36 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

12.55 

12.57 

12.46 

12.39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1894. 


Per 


cent. 

1.0 

.14 

1L69 

.M 

6w46 

24.15 

3.U 

.83 

.16 

.64 

4.67 

l.W 

.16 

4.02 

27.95 

.01 

12.34 


100 


.The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  agriculture 
published  by  the  central  statistical  bureau,  show  the  amount  of  yield 
of  each  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  in  the  years  1890  to  ISIH^ 
inclusive,  and  the  average  yield  per  annum  for  the  five-year  period.. 
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Produetion  of  wheat  from  1890  to  1894,  incluBive, 


Yean. 


1830 

li»l 

18W 

1893 

18M 

A.nDaal  avenge   for 
the  5  yean 


Winter  wheat. 


HeetoliUrt. 
1,341,403 
1, 443, 857 
1,433.359 
1,276,088 
1,446,029 


1.388,267 


BushOs, 
3,806,409 
4,097,233 
4,067,443 
3, 621. 155 
4, 105, 009 


3,930.486 


Spring  wheat. 


HeetoliUrt. 
85,544 
86,060 
97,049 
95,760 
00,540 


90,094 


BusheU. 
242,748 
244, 2.38 
275.390 
271.755 
256, 925 


258,212 


Total  wheat. 


HectoliUrs. 
1.426,947 
1,520,926 
1,530,408 
1,371.854 
1,537,160 


1,479,261 


Bv^lt. 
4,040,247 
4,841,471 
4,342,833 
3,892,910 
4, 362, 024 


4,197,608 


Production  of  rye  from  1890  to  1894,  inclueire. 


Yean. 


1890. 
1891. 
1882. 


"Winter  rye. 


1891. 


HeetottUrt. 
7.525,904 

7.486,937 
8. 015,  "UU 
8, 140. 379 
6, 711. 309 


Annnal  aTerage  for  | 
the  5  yean 7,575,970 


Btuheli. 
21.356,258 
21,245.681 
22, 745. 198 
23,099,053 
19,044,682 


21,498,354 


Spring  r}'e. 


Heeiolitert. 
77,553 

89,811 
89,172 
94,293 


87.065 


Btuhelt. 
220,072 
239,780 
254,857 
253,043 
267,675 


247,065 


Total  rye. 


Hectoliter*. 
7,603,457 
7,671,435 
8, 105, 175 
8, 229. 551 
6, 806, 602 


7,663,044 


Butkelt. 
21,576.330 
21,485,461 
23, 000, 055 
23.352,006 
19. 312, 257 


21, 745, 419 


Production  of  barley,  oat;  maslinf  and  buckwheat  from  1890  to  1894,  incluaire, 

ip.. 


I 


1891 

1892 

1818 


Annnal  average 
for  the  5  yean 


Barley. 


Gate. 


Heeto- 
Uteri. 
5, 193, 322 
4,611,5:» 
4.883.773 
4,55.3,020 
5,033.547 


4.855  040 


I  Heeto- 
BueheU.  i  litere. 
14.737,000  22,351.318 
13,066,10418,543,247 
13,858,683  22,732,877 
12,020,10519,844,227 
14,283,09622,340,523 


13,777.14821.162,438 


Btuhele. 
63.426.335 
52,620,172 
64,500,085 
56,311,963 
63,395,702 


Maslin.* 


Buckwheat. 


HeetO' 
litera. 
2,888,278 
2,668,673 
3,254,126 
2, 727, 571 
3, 183. 223 


60,062,651   2,944,354 


BueheU. 

8,196,066 

7.572,610 

9,234,233 

7,740,028 

0,033,082 


Hecto- 
liters. 
2,393 
2,968 
3,296 
2.963 
2,919 


BueheU. 
6,791 
8.422 
9,353 
8,408 
8,283 


8. 355, 194;      2, 006         8, 251 


*  The  moalin  raised  in  Sweden  from  1800  to  1894,  inclnaive,  waa  of  the  following  coropoeition ; 


Barley 

Oata.. 

Spring  rye. 
Pnlfle 

Total 


1890. 


1891. 


Per  cent. 

Percent. 

32 

31 

52 

53 

1 

1 

15 

15 

100 


100 


1892. 


Per  cent. 

32 

49 

1 

18 


100 


1803. 


Percent. 
81 

48 

1 

20 


1894. 


Percent 
30 
47 

1 
22 


100 


100 


Production  of  peas,  beane,  and  vetches  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


1880 

1891 

1892 

18» 

1894 

Annual  arerago  for 
tbeSyean , 


Peas. 


HectoUtere. 
511,041 
461,834 
682,631 
450,635 
484,061 


500,000 


Bwhelt. 
1. 452, 735 
1.310.546 
1. 653, 332 
1,304,022 
1.373,620 


1,418,851 


Beans. 


Heetolitere. 
65,960 
70,324 
77, 105 
58.606 
68,342 


68,049 


4810— No.  a 


BuehtU. 
187,200 
199.558 
218.801 
166,022 
193,934 


193,108 


Vetches. 


Heetolitere. 
324, 752 
285.831 
365, 761 
268,535 
318,066 


812,487 


Buihelt. 
921,649 
809.684 
1,087,920 
762,022 
002,548 


886,744 


I 
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Prodtiction  of  potatoe$,  inmipMf  and  Mugar  heetsfrom  1890  to  1894,  intAumte, 


Yeai8. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1  « •>•{  

16^\....\'. . . ...  '.'.v.. .'. 

Annual  average  for 
the  5  years 


Potatoes. 

Turnips, 
roots. 

and  othar 
n.  e.  H. 

Sugar  baate. 

Beetoliter*. 
12,465,427 
1G,25(,155 
18,263,699 
20,544,424 
16,440,750 

Bushelt. 
35,373,142 
46, 124. 410 
51,826,899 
58,298,912 
46, 653, 916 

Hectoliter: 
4,847.475 
4,559,166 
4,612.586 
4,416,290 
4,847,207 

Bufhela. 
12,336,830 
12,937,545 
13,088,185 
12, 582, 106 
12,886,069 

Deeiton. 

2,242,518 

2,610.188 

8,142,882 

4,111,814 

5,638,227 

Pmmdt. 
494.880,003 
575,486.214 
682,886.061 
906. 496, 7» 
1.243,014,801 

16, 793, 691 

1 
47,655,457       4,456,M8     13,646,337 

i 

8,549,116 

782,445,167 

Production  of  flax  and  henip,  grass  seed,  and  kajf  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


Flax  and  hemp. 


Seed. 


Fiber. 


Grass  seed*  (olover, 
timothj,eto.). 


ffeeto- 
litert. 

1890 t        37.671 

1891 36,016 

1892 1        37,555 

1893 t        35,061 

1894 82.165 

Annual  aver-  ' 
ago  for  the 
5  years 35,694 


Biuhels.  I  Deeiton. 

106,8991      20,785 

102, 203,      20, 258 

106, 570'      19, 979 

99,403'      18,974 

91,275i      19,461 


101, 288       19. 891 


Pounds. 

4,582,803 

4,466,119 

4,404,610 

4,183,044 

4,290,411 


Deeitcn. 
59,502 
58,602 
00,573 
57,647 
58,454 


4,885,297;      58,916 


PofMulf. 
13,117,930 
12,807.468 
18,354,045 
12,686,927 
12,886,886 


Hay  (from  oaltivated 
land). 


12,988,651 


Dsdton. 
27,588,846 
23,218,648 
27, 84a  153 
23, 192, 690, 
28,047,674 


Tone. 
3,041,202 
2.568.8:13 
8,014,614 
2.556.553 
3,091.7» 


26,878,282  2,852,588 


*  The  grass  seed  crop  of  Sweden  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclasive,  was  composed  of  clover  seed 
iind  timothy  and  other  grass  seed  in  the  following  proportions: 


1890. 


1801. 


1892. 


Clover  seed 

Percent 
44 

PercenL 
46 
54 

PercenL 
46 
55 

PercenL 
45 

PercenL 
46 

Timothy  seed,  etc 

56 

1      .        ,  .. 

56 

61 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100               100 

1893. 


1884. 


Production  of  tobacco ^  rapeseed,  and  spvrryfrom  1890  to  1894,  inclusitt. 


Tears. 


1800 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Annual  average  for  the  5 
years 


Tobacco. 


Sapeseed. 


Deeiton. 
13,398 
12,294 
11, 876 
11,084 
10, 796 


Pounds. 
2, 953, 750 
2,710,360 
2, 618. 207 
2,443,601 
2,380,108 


HeetoliUrs. 
1,442 
2,308 
8,288 
8,105 
2,478 


Bushels. 
4,092 
6,649 
9,830 
8,811 
7,032 


Sparry. 


HeetoUters, 
2,085 
1,207 
2,244 
1,527 
1,699 


BnAds. 
6,775 
3,435 
6.368 

4.333 
4.821 


From  tlie  statistics  presented  in  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  are  remarkably  aniform  in  size 
from  year  to  year.  The  only  gains  of  importance  during  the  five  years 
1890-1894  were  made  in  the  cases  of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes.  The 
production  of  sugar  beets  more  thau  doubled  during  the  period  men- 
tioned, while  that  of  potatoes  increased  about  30  per  cent.    Gains  were 
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also  made  iu  the  prodaction  of  maslin,  aud  in  the  comparatively  uDim- 
portant  crops  of  buckwheat  aud  rapeseed,  but  the  remaining  cropn 
showed  little  variation  from  the  average  yearly  product. 

The  two  following  tables  exhibit  the  average  rate  of  yield  per  hectare 
and  per  acre  for  certain  important  crops  in  the  years  1890  to  18d4, 
inclasive : 

Bate  oftfieldfor  certain  offrieultural  products  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  incliiMvt, 


Prodocto. 


Fiber 

Forage  plants. 


1800. 


1801. 


1802. 


1803. 


1804. 


Winter  jfrain  — 

Spring  grain 

Paine 

Potatoes 

other  roots 

Fiber  plants : 
Seed 


tertptr^ 
hectare. 

10.7  ; 

26.0  ' 

16.  fl 

80 
320 

6 
Deeiton 
per    I 
hectare. 
8.8 
32 
I 


per 
acre. 
22.6 
30.0 
10.1 
01.0 
367.5 

6.0 

Tom 

per 

acre. 

.14 

1.43 


1 

Hectoli- 

1 
BusheiU  Beetoli-  Bushels 

ters  per 

per 

tsrsper 

per 

hectare. 

acre. 

hectare. 

acre. 

10.6 

22.6 

20.5 

23.5 

22  7 

26.1 

26.8 

30.8 

15 

17.2 

10 

21.8 

104 

110.4 

116 

132.1 

331 

880.1 

341 

301.6 

5.0 

6.8 

6.3 

7.2 

DeeiUm 

Tons 

Dseiton 

Tons 

per 

per    , 

per 

per 

hectare. 

acre.   , 

hectare. 

acre. 

3.3 

.14 

3.3 

.14 

26 

1.16 

30 

1.33 

T 


T 


Bwehels  Heetoli-  BuJ!hsls\  Hectoli-  Bushds 


tersper] 

per 

hectare. 

acre. 

20.4 

23.4 

23.5 

27 

15 

17.2 

130 

140.3 

350 

401.0 

0.2 

7.1 

Deeiton 

Tons 

per 
hectare. 

3.4  I 
25      I 


per 
acre. 
.15 
1.11 


tersper 

per 

hectare. 

acre. 

17.7 

20.3 

26.4 

30.3 

16.7 

10.2 

104 

110.4 

300 

423.8 

6.1 
DecUon 

per 
hectare. 
3.7 
30 


7 
Tons 
per 
acre. 
.17 

1.33 


Bate  of  yield  of  straw  and  hay  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


DecitoD  per  hectare. 


Tons  per  aero. 


Products. 


Spring-grain  straw 

WiDter-grain  straw 

Hay  from  natural  meadows t 

Haj  from  onltirated  land 


The  average  weight  per  hectoliter  and  x)er  bushel  of  the  principal 
cereals  and  of  pulse  raised  in  Sweden  each  year  from  1890  to  1894, 
inclasive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Average  weight  for  the  Kingdom  of  cereals  and  pulse  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Crops. 


1800. 


1891. 


1802. 


1803. 


Wheat 
Rye... 
Barley 
OaU.. 
PoJse. 


Kilo-  ;  I   Kilo- 

grams Pounds  \  grams 
perhee-'     per     ^  per  hec- 
toliter. ,  bushel,    toliter. 
78  61  77 

71  55  70 

63  40  62  < 

46  36  46 

80  i  62  70 


1 

Kilo- 

Pound»    grams  {Pounds 

prr      per  hee^  •     per 

bushel. ,  toliter.  ,  bushel. 

60  1          77 

GU 

54 

60 

54 

48 

61 

47 

36 

47 

37 

61 

78 

61 

KUo- 

grams  Pounds 
ptr  hec- 1     per 


toliter. 
77 
71 
63 
47 
80 


hushti. 
60 
56 
40 
37 
62 


1804. 


KiUh 
grams 
per  hec- 
toliter. 
77 
71 
63 
48 
80 


Pounds 
per 

bushel. 
60 
55 
40 
87 


I 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


The  supply  aud  distribution  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  iiiaslin,  buck* 
wheat,  maize,  bran,  and  certain  vegetables  in  Sweden  during  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1895,  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  following  tabular 
statements,  compiled  from  the  latest  annual  report  on  Swedish  agricQi- 
tore  issued  by  the  central  statistical  bureau: 

Supply  and  disMlfution  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  in  th^  year  ending  September 

30,  1S95, 


Items. 


Ungronnd : 

Crop  of  1804 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1805. 


Total 


Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

Used  in  the  diiitillation  of  spirits,  year 

ending  Sept.  30. 1805 

Seed  requirements  for  1885 


Stock  remaining . 


Wheat. 


KUograint. 
118,049,518 
119,035,108 


237,074,626 


7,875 

1,043.907 
14.405,592 


222,517,252 


Qroond: 

Imported,  year  emling  Sept.  30, 1805 22, 067, 297 

Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1805 78, 623 


Stock  remaining |     21,088,674 


Total: 

Ungronnd 
Ground . . . 


222,517,252 
21,988,674 
Loss  in  grinding I      14,732,412 


Tot.i.tookr«--oiBg...{^-^5r'::i  V?.-:^Z 


Bye. 


KUogramt. 
485, 853, 978 
143,504,449 


629, 358, 427 


46,085 

12,043,061 
74, 351, 638 


542,017,643 


10,090,312 
21,64:i 


16, 068, 669 


542,917,643 

16,068,660 

2,731,074 


561,717,086 
1, 238, 363, 472 


Barley. 


KilogramM. 

319,630,235 

8,287,861 


327,918,096 


845, 432 

8, 580, 212 
43,?»7,538 


274,694,914 


496,466 
1,012 


405,454 


274, 004, 914 
405,454 
123,864 


275,314,232 
606,957,756 


OaU. 


1,070,813,209 
2,062,510 


1,078,875,719 


104,560.912 

280,180 
161,699,7(16 


812.42S,{91 


W,529 
868,720 


-849,191 


812,423.891 

-848.191 

110,383 


811,466,:{03 
1,788.958.616 


Supply  and  distribution  of  maelin,  huokwheat,  maize,  and  bran  in  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber SO,  1895, 


Items. 

HaaUn. 

Buckwheat. 

Maize. 

Bnn. 

Ungronnd : 

OroDof  1894 

KHoarcMit. 
178,260.488 

KUogramx. 
175.  140 
443,475 

KilogramM. 

Kilogranks. 

Imnorted.  vear  endins  Sent.  80. 1805 

9.636,730 
0,636.730 

Total 

178,260,488 

618,615 

ExDorted.  year  endins  Sent.  30. 1896 

Used  in  the  diatillation  of  spirits,  year 
endinir  Sept.  30. 1805 

4,365,100 
22,612,632 

409.297 
30,060 

9, 733, 750 

Seed reauirements  for  1895. .............. 

1 

Stock  remaininff 

161,282,747 

179,258 

—97.026 

. 

Oronnd: 

Imported,  vear  endini;  Sent.  80. 1895 

42,191.483 

ExDorted.  vear  ondine  Sept.  30, 1895 

l,?27.0i2 



Stock  remaininsr  .t,.».»--t. -, 

40,461.461 



.............. 

Total: 

ITnirrannil 

151,282,747 

179,258 

—97,026 

G*VUnd  r,T,»-rr--,TTT-,. T...r 

40,461.461 



Total  Stock  remaining... {J;il««5f»-;; 

151,282,747 
333,517,944 

170,258 
895, 102 

—97,026 

—213,004 

1 

40.464,461 
89,307.K1 
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Sujtplff  €ind  dUtribuHon  of  certain  reyetables  in  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1895. 


Items. 


Vngmnnd: 

Crop  of  1894 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1895 


Total 


Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

Used  in  tfae  distillation  of  spirits,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1805. 
Seed  reqyirementa  for  1895 


Stock  remaining 


Groand : 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1805 
Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 


Stock  remaining 

Total: 

Ungronnd 

(■round 

Loss  in  grinding. . 


Total  Htock 


""»«»«»j {{iSSST!:: 


Peas,  beand, 

lentilB,and 

Tetohes. 


KiloarafM, 

68,085,241 

1,3^,257 


09,431.498 


1,522,251 


12,700.228 


55,209,024 


449,904 
4,060 


445,034 


55,200,024 
445,034 
124, 610 


55,778|668 
122,060,661 


Potatoes,  tiir> 
nips,  etc.   , 


Kilogtamt. 
1,^88,853,^84 
8,202,t48 


1, 202, 056, 077 


66,384 

63.040,228 

176.633,008 


1,051,415,557 


1,051,415,657 


l,061.41&f67 
2,317,960,737 


According  to  statistics  pablished  in  the  official  reports  on  Swedish 
agriculture,  the  per  capita  sapply  of  certain  grains  and  vegetables  in 
Sweden  for  the  years  ending  September  30,  1892  to  1895,  inclusive, 
after  deducting  the  amounts  exported,  required  for  seed,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  spirits,  was  as  follows : 

l*€r  capiia  supply  of  certain  graine  and  vegetables  for  the  years  ending  September  SO,  189$, 
1898, 1894,  and  1896,  after  deducting  the  amounts  eisported,  required  for  seed,  and  used- in 
the  manufacture  of  spirits. 


Articles. 

Years  endii 

ig  Sept  30— 
1804. 

1802. 

1803. 

1806 

• 

a 

Wheat 

Kilograms, 

47.7 

110.6 

51.6 

138.2 

25.0 

10.0 

217.4 

Poimds. 
105.2 
243.8 
113.8 
304,7 
57.1 

24 

470.3 

KUograma. 

50.1 
126.4 

54.8 
153.3 

32.8 

13.0 
243.5 

Pounds. 
130.3 
278.7 
120.8 
338 
72.3 

30.6 

536.8 

KUogramt. 

57.4 
132.2 

50.6 
134.1 

26.3 

10 
264.2 

Pounds. 
126.6 
201.5 
111.6 
205.6 
58 

22 

582.5 

Kilograms. 

53.2 
115.3 

56.5 
166.5 

81 

11.4 
215.8 

Powids. 
117.3 

Uye 

254.2 

Ttarley 

124.6 

Oata 

867.1 

Maalin 

68.8 

PiMW,  beans,  lentils, 
and  vetches 

Potatoes,  turnips, 
etc  »....•. 

25.1 
475.8 

The  values  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  in  1893  and  1894,  as 
estimated  by  the  central  statistical  bureau,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table : 
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world's  markets  for  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


The  supply  and  distribution  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  niaslin,  buck- 
wheaty  maize,  bran,  and  certain  vegetables  in  Sweden  during  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1895,  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  following  tabular 
statements,  compiled  from  the  latest  annual  report  on  Swedish  agricul- 
tpre  issued  by  the  central  statistical  bureau: 

Supply  and  distribution  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  in  the  year  ending  September 

SO,  lS9o, 


Items. 

Wheat. 

Eye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Uneronnd : 

Crop  of  1804 

Kilogramt. 
118, 040, 518 
110, 035, 108 

KHograma. 
485, 853, 078 
143.504.440 

KHofrram*. 
310, 630, 235 
8,287,861 

KUogrnmt. 
1.076,81.1,209 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1805 

2,062,510 

Total 

237,074,626 

020,358,427 

327,018,006 

1,078,875.710 

Exported*  year  ending  Sept.  30. 1805 

Used  in  the  dintilUtion  of  spirita,  year 
endlnir  Sent.  30. 1805 

7,875 

1,043,007 
14,405,502 

46,085 

12,043,061 
74, 351, 638 

845.432 

8,680.212 
43.7!I7,538 

104,560.013 
280,180 

Seed  reaairementa for  1805. 

161,600,7U6 

Stock  nwnaf ninir .t.t ...tt 

222,517,252 

542,017,643 

274,604,014 

812, 42.%  891 

Oroond: 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1805 

Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1805 

22.067,207 
78,623 

IG,  090, 312 
21,641 

406.466 
1,012 

10,529 
863,720 

Stook  remaininir ........... ....t 

21,088,674 

16,068,660 

405,454 

—849. 191 

Total: 

Ungronnd 

222, 517, 252 
21,088,674 
14,732,412 

542,017,643 

16.068,660 

2,731,674 

274,694,014 
405,454 

123,864 

812,425.801 

Oronnd ......................... 

849.191 

TiOMi  in  nindinflT. .««t.«......-t ,-- 

110.393 

ToWtook  «o«taing...  {^•gJH"*:; 

250,238,338 
571.516,840 

561,717,086 
1,238,363,472 

275,314,232 
606,067.756 

8ll,4l»,:«5 
l,788,9ft8,616 

Supply  and  distribution  of  maslin,  buckwheat,  maize,  and  bran  in  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber SO,  1895, 


Items. 

Haalln. 

Buckwheat. 

Maise. 

Bran. 

Unground: 

Crovof  1804 

Kilograms. 
178,260,488 

KHografM. 
175,  140 
443,475 

Kilogramt. 

Kilograms. 

Imnorted.  vear  endinir  Sent.  80. 1805 

0.636,730 
0,636.730 

Total 

178,260,488 

618, 015 

Exported,  year  endins  Sent.  80, 1896 

^ 

Uaed  in  the  distillation  of  spirits,  year 
endinir  Sent.  30. 1805 

4,365,100 
22,612,632 

409,207 
30,060 

0. 733, 756 

Seed  reaniremonts  for  1895 

Stock  remaining 

161,282,747 

170,258 

—07,026 

Ground: 

Imported,  vear  endinir  Sent.  80, 1805 

42. 101. 4R3 
1  727.  OJS 

ExDorted.  vear  endinir  Sept.  30. 1805 

Sfiock  rmnaininfl' 

40.464,461 

*•*■• 

••••••"•••■ ■" • 

Total: 

Ungronnd 

151,282,747 

179,258 

-07,026 

Ground..... 

40,464,461 



Total  .took  remaining. . .  { "^^^^^  ] 

151,282,747 
333,517,044 

170,258 
305. 102 

—97,026 
—218,004 

40,464,461 
89,30T.»5l 
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Supply  and  distribution  of  certain  ref/etahlea  in  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1896» 


Items. 


I'ngmnnd: 

Crop  of  1804 

Ii]>l»orted,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1695 


Total 


Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

Used  in  the  distillation  or  spirits,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895. 
Seed  requirements  for  1895 


Stock  remaining 


Ground : 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 
Exported,  ytaar  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 


Stock  remaining 

Total: 

Ungronnd 

(ironnd 

Loes  iu  grinding. . 


Total  Htock 


"--•-tap {^^T::. 


Peas,  beans, 

lentils,  and 

vetches. 


Kilogratni. 

68,085,241 

1.346,257 


69,481,498 


1,522,251 


12,700,223 


55,209,024 


449,994 
4,900 


445,034 


55,200,024 
445,034 
124, 610 


55,778,668 
122, 900, 661 


Potatoes,  tur- 
nips, eto.   , 


KHograinf. 
1,288,853,384 
3,202,^48 


1,202,056,077 


06,384 

03,040,228 

170,633,908 


1.051,415,557 


1,051,415,557 


1,051, 418^  «67 
2,317,050,rd7 


According  to  statistics  published  in  the  official  reports  on  Swedish 
agricnlture,  the  i)er  capita  supply  of  certain  grains  and  vegetables  in 
Sweden  for  the  years  ending  September  30,  1892  to  1895,  inclusive, 
after  deducting  the  amounts  exported,  required  for  seed,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  spirits,  was  as  follows : 

Per  capita  supply  of  certain  grains  and  vegetables  for  the  years  ending  September  SO,  189£, 
1893 f  1894,  and  1896,  after  deducting  the  amounts  exported,  required  for  seed,  and  used' in 
the  manufacture  of  spirits. 


Articles. 


Years  ending  Sept.  30— 


Wheat 

Kye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maalin 

Peas,  beans,  lentila, 

and  vetches 

Potatoes,  turnips, 

eto 


1892. 


KHogravM. 

47.7 
110.8 

61.6 
138.2 

25.9 

10.0 
217.4 


P<ninds. 
105.2 
243.8 
113.8 
304.7 
57.1 

24 

479.3 


1893. 


Kilograms. 

59.1 
126.4 

54.8 
153.3 

32.8 

13.9 
243.5 


Poundn. 
130.3 
278.7 
120.8 
338 
72.3 

30.6 

536.8 


1894. 


KHogravM. 

57.4 
132.2 

50.6 
134.1 

26.3 

10 
264.2 


1806. 


Pounda. 

Kilograms. 

126.5 

53.2 

201.5 

115.3 

111.6 

56.5 

295.6 

166.5 

58 

31 

22 

11.4 

582.5 

215.8 

Pounds. 
117.8 
254.2 
124.0 
867.1 
68.8 

25.1 

475.8 


The  values  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  in  1893  and  1894,  cts 
estimated  by  the  central  statistical  bureau,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table : 


22  woeld's  markets  fob  American  products. 

EitiMaied  ralae  of  tkt  principal  crop*  of  Saeden  in  1S9S  and  189i. 


TniBBt la.  800, 000 

BuieV.l'.!! I!l. !""'".. ...1!. .'!."....  si!  wo!  000 

Oata M.SOO.UOO 

MtdiD I  17,700,000 

P«M 4,500,000 

Bhiu I  WO.OOO 

Tetnhs 2,800,000 

Straw 7e,aw,ooo 

U17  from  onlUvated  lands IM.MO.OOO 

Est  from  natDntl  maadowi. -...-,-,-..  43, 700, 000 

FoUtoH 81,  WW,  000 

Tumi pB  «iid  mow,  II.  6.  • 6,500,000 

Snnrbeeta 7,000,000 

OtEaronpa 8,000,000 

ToUI--.. I  ruti,  iiiii.  (1110 


The  average  market  prices  (markeg&ngapriseu)  of  tlie  leading  agii- 
cnltaral  prodacts  of  Sweden  in  1893  and  1894,  according  to  the  officii 
zeporta  of  the  central  statistical  barean,  were  as  follows : 


Ateragt  markvl  prieetfor  the  Kitigdot^  of  a 


R  agriimUuTal  produeli  in  I8SS  and  IS9i. 


J.5J 

i;7i 

0.85 
»!8S 

£.14 

p,.™^.. 

«:4i 

5.M 
».lt 

KnmorpeT 

dititoa. 

i.,r^(. 

T-trU 

71 
M 

«1 

ra 

70 

lacnlpa  Hul  nmU,  D.  e.  ■ 

Bar  from  OQltlvUedUud- 

'If. 

4.50 

t.» 

IDlN 

*^:j;;r|7-..«.^ 

LIVK  STOCK. 

Sweden  possesses  a  vast  extent  of  natural  meadows,  and  ia  therefore 
well  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  Homed  cattle  are  the  prin- 
cipal vE^ety,  coQstitatiDg  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  stock.  The 
dairy  industry  is  assumiug  great  importance  in  Sweden,  and  batter  is 
one  of  the  leading  exports  of  the  coantry.  The  number  of  cattle 
retamed  in  1894  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Next  to  cat- 
tle, sheep  are  raised  most  extensively,  though  apparently  in  leas  num- 
bers than  formerly.  The  number  of  swine  and  horses  in  the  Kingdom 
is  quite  large,  aud  has  increased  materially  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  number  of  goats  raised  has  become  considerably  smaller  in  recent 
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years.  This  is  also  tme  as  regards  the  reindeer,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  farm  animals  in  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  reindeer  in 
Sweden  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  as  reported  by  the 
central  statistical  bureau,  was  as  follows : 

ZAv€  aioek  in  Sweden  from  1890  to  1804,  inclusive. 


1890. 


Over  3  yeara. . . 
Under  3  yean. 


419,796 
67,633 


Total. 


487,429 


Cattle: 

Oxen '  253,735 

BnUa I  49.066 

CowB 1,578,927 

Cattle  under  2  years i  r>17,763 


Total I    2,399,491 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


422,664 
66,881 


489,045 


427,292 
66,660 

493, 952 


428,960 
06,483 


1894. 


493.  443 


483,200 
67,957 

501. 157 


252.185 

49,648 

1,505,815 

522,962 


249, 205 
51,136  ; 
1, 635, 464 
547, 117 


243,005 
50,624 
1, 647, 400 
532,052  > 


241,837 

51,087 

1.683,116 

539,496 


2,420,110 


Goata... 

Swine.... 

Reindeer 


1,350,804 

86,980 

644,861 

296,220 


Totel  liveatock 5,265,785 


2,482,922   2,473,981  \      2,515,536 


1. 845. 837   1, 352, 330 


79, 170 
655,073 
292,870 


78,501 
682. 178 
291,830 


1, 823, 978 

77,984 

717, 839 

264,130 


1,319,289 

76,045 

769, 102 

266,050 


5,281,605  1  5,381,713 


5,352,855    5,447,269 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  Kingdom 
for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  censuses  taken  in  certain 
years  from  1865  to  1894,  inclusive : 

Live  stock  in  Sweden  per  1,000  inhabitants  in  certain  years  from  1865  to  1894,  invlusire. 


1865. 


1870.        1875. 


Horses  over  3  years . . 
Horaea  under  3  years. 

Oxan 

BuHs 

Cows 

Cattle  under  2  years. . 

Sheep 

Goato 

Swine 


\  '<-|f 


104 

60 

9 

288 

101 

386 

32 

92 


93 

10 

65 

9 

295  i 

102 ; 

383 
30 
85 


91 

86 

14 

15 

68 

63 

11 

11 

311 

309 

110 

105 

367 

819 

29 

24 

95 

02 

1880.        1885. 


87 

16 

60 

11 

326 

109 

308 

21 

110 


ISOO. 
88 

1804. 

89 

14 

14 

53 

60 

10 

10 

330 

845 

108 

111 

282 

271 

18 

15 

135 

158 

Total ,    1,081  I    1,072  I    1,096       1,024;    1,048 


1,038         1,063 


In  addition  to  the  live  stock  mentioned  in  the  above  tables,  the 
Swedish  statistics  of  farm  animals  report  also  the  number  of  poultry 
and  beehives  in  the  Kingdom  each  year.  The  returns  for  the  years 
1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

Poultry  and  beehives  returned  for  the  Kingdom  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclnsive. 


Yearn. 


Poultry. 


1300 1.414,016 

1801 1,571.524 

lg02 '  1.671.897 

ISQS '  1,752.003 

1004 1,887,685 


Beehives. 


96,375 
93, 180 
93,190 
92,728 
95.525 
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FORESTRY. 

The  forests  of  Sweden  are  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  the 
nation's  wealth.  Lumber  and  the  various  other  forestry  products  hold 
a  leading  x)osition  among  the  commodities  exx>orted  to  foreign  countries. 
The  ai^ea  covered  by  the  forests,  according  to  the  returns  of  1S94, 
amounted  to  18,884,421  hectares  (46,663,404  acres),  or  about  45  i>er  cent 
of  the  total  laud  area  of  the  Kingdom. .  The  following  facts  regarding 
Swedish  lumber  and  forestry  appeared  in  a  report  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas,  jr..  United  States  minister  to 
Sweden : 

Swedish  lumber  is  of  excellent  qaality.  The  trees,  growing  so  far  to  the  north, 
increase  but  a  trifle  each  year.  The  annual  rings  are,  consequently,  very  narrow 
and  compact,  and  this  gives  the  wood  a  very  fine  grain ;  but  this  very  fact  also  rcn~ 
ders  it  a  long  process  for  the  Swedish  forests,  when  once  cut  over,  to  reprodaoe 
themselves.  How  long  the  present  rate  of  cutting  can  continue  is  a  question  of 
grave  importance,  not  only  to  Sweden,  but  also  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
whose  own  lumber  meets  in  the  Swedish  product  its  greatest  competitor  in  the  mai^ 
kcts  of  the  world.  The  opinion  very  generally  obtains  that  the  amount  of  lumber 
now  cut  largely  exceeds  the  growth  of  the  forests,  and  must  at  no  distant  day  result 
in  a  diminishing  annual  harvest  of  Sweden's  greatest  export.  In  forming  this  opin- 
ion, however,  I  think  there  is  one  important  factor  that  has  not  been  safflciently 
taken  into  consideration — the  Crown  forests.  More  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire 
wooded  area  of  Sweden,  or  14,300,000  acres,  belongs  to  the  Crown.  This  is  valued  ak 
$13,588,000,  nearly  $1  an  acre,  and  in  1888  yielded  a  net  income  of  $335,000.  These 
royal  timber  preserves  are  managed  with  scrupulous  care.  All  Sweden  is  divided 
into  forest  districts,  and  these  in  turn  into  revir.  Each  district  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  chief  forest  inspector,  and  each  revir  is  guarded  by  a  forest  ranger  and  a 
number  of  underkeepers.  The  Crown  forests  are  managed  on  the  principle  that  the 
increase  alone  may  be  cut,  and  that  the  forest  itself— the  capital  stock,  so  to  speak — 
shall  stand  forever  on  all  Crown  lands  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  Furthermore,  the 
Government  has  entered  upon  an  extensive  and  practical  system  of  planting  forests 
upon  desolate  and  uncultivated  areas.  These  excellent  official  measures  have  also 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  owners  of  the  private  forests,  especially  upon  the 
larger  proprietors,  many  of  whom  are  now  managing  their  timber  lands  as  perma- 
nent sources  of  income.  It  is  my  judgment,  therefore,  that  the  vast  forests  of 
Sweden  will  be  preserved  and  maintained  substantially  as  they  stand  to-day,  and 
that  Sweden's  lumber  export — her  greatest  source  of  income — will  be  kept  up  and 
kept  good  throughout  on  indefinite  future. 

FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  of  Sweden,  while  not  so  important  as  those  of  the 
adjoining  Kingdom  of  Korway,  are  nevertheless  a  source  of  consider- 
able wealth.  Out  of  the  entire  population  abont  50,000  people  are  said 
to  be  directly  dependent  upon  the  fisheries  for  their  support.  Statistics 
as  to  the  exact  size  and  value  of  the  product  are  not  available,  but 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Lofstrom,  actuary  of  the 
central  statistical  bureau  of  Sweden,  the  annual  catch  is  worth  between 
$3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  The  herring  fisheries,  including  "strom- 
ming^  or  Baltic  herring,  fonn  the  most  important  branch  of  the  indus- 
try.   Mackerel,  cod,  and  several  other  species  of  salt-water  fish  are  alflo 
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takeD  in  abandance.  Of  the  fish  which  frequent  both  Halt  and  fresh 
water,  the  salmon  and  the  eel  are  objects  of  a  profitable  industry. 
Presh- water  fish  of  several  varieties  are  caught  in  considerable  num- 
bers, the  whileflsh  deserving  special  mention.  The  oyster  and  lobster 
fisheries  are  also  of  some  importance. 

MINES. 

Sweden  is  unusually  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  mining  is  one  of 
the  leading  industries.  Iron  ore  is  particularly  abundant,  and  Swedish 
iron  and  steel,  famed  the  world  over  for  their  excellent  quality,  form 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  ranking  second  only  to  lumber 
in  importance.  The  output  of  the  iron  mines  more  than  doubled  during 
the  five  years  ending  with  1894,  and  the  supply  is  said  to  be  practically 
inexhaustible.  Although  iron  is  by  far  the  most  important  ore,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  manganese  are  mined  quite  extensively. 
In  the  southern  portions  of  the  Kingdom  coal  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  yearly  output  returned  for  each  of  the  important  prod- 
ucts mined  in  Sweden  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined table: 

Leading  producia  of  the  Swedish  mines /rem  1890  to  1894,  inoluaive. 


Products. 


Iron  ore ..*•• 

Gold-bearing  ore .. 
Silver  and  lead  ore 

Copper  ore 

Cobalt  ore 

ZIdc  ore 

Manganoee  ore 

nickel  ore 

Iron  pyriiea 

Ooal 

Beftactory  clays  . . 


1890. 

1801. 

1802. 

1893. 
Metric  tone. 

Metric  tons. 

Metrie  UmM, 

Metric  tone. 

040,429 

085,255 

1,291,933 

1, 481, 487 

1«458 

2,680 

3,463 

2,441 

K9B6 

15,044 

19,803 

21, 043 

20.670 

21,883 

24,069 

22,033 

145 

244 

53 

101 

61.843 

61,501 

54,981 

40,623 

10, 608 

0,080 

7,832 

7.061 

616 
1.135 

483 
1,650 

1,240 

480 

187,512 

108,033 

199.380 

199,933 

126,003 

134,909 

123,096 

138,469 

1894. 


Metric  tofie. 
1, 926, 5J3 

14,' 825 

2:>,710 

47,020 

8,350 


656 
213,634 
129,617 


The  number  of  workmen  employed  during  1894  in  the  Swedish  mines 
and  in  the  works  attached  was  reported  to  be  25,452. 


ICANUFAGTUBES. 


The  manufactures  of  Sweden  have  advanced  rapidly  in  importance 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  total  number  of  establishment  s  reported 
in  operation  in  1891  was  3,945,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed, 
111,424.  In  1894  the  number  of  establishments  had  risen  to  4,886,  and 
the  number  of  employees  to  130,206.  The  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
tures produced  by  these  establishments  increased  during  the  four 
years  from  $77,142,200  to  $101,771,700.  The  yearly  growth  of  Swedish 
manufactures  from  1891  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures. 
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'£^"!  ssss   '■■'■' "  »~i"'- 

;       1  i™„. 

1,>U'        tll.tU      UT.KU.ODO 

i.ni  .      »t.m.  33i,Bn,ooo 

4,TM'        122.0B1       3M.UT.O0O 
4.B86          130.100      IW  7*1, 000 

TT.  iu,axi 

Atnotig  tlie  most  importatit  of  the  Swedish  mannfactnres  are  iroa 
and  steel  and  articles  made  therefrom,  cloths  of  varioas  kiDds,  beet 
sugar, brandy  and  other  Hpirits,  malt  liquors,  yarn,  wood  pulp,  paper asd 
pasteboard, maDafactared  tobacco,  joiners'  arttolea,  chemicaU,  matches, 
bricks,  and  glassware.  The  number  of  establishments  devoted  to  each 
of  the  important  manufacturing  iodastries  of  Sweden  in  the  year  ISOi, 
the  number  of  workmen  employed,  and  the  value  of  the  product, 
according  to  the  ofBcial  returns,  are  shown  in  the  tabular  statement 
following : 


Foandrle*,inHltlne  Bhops,  nnd  Inm  and  mtttX 

Clotii  muiafMHirleii 

Suf^Hr  ToOnerin 

llset-iunr  radorie* 

DlsUllertM 

YtnirMtoriM 

MaltHqnor  lireireTi« 

Wmd-pulp  factoHen 

Paper  tmd  pftgleboiird  fnctoiirs 

TofciofofMloriM 

Joinen'  worlubopa 

Cliemic*!  works 

SlBQKliKrhonws  (tocavinM 

Mkt^h  rucMriu 

TRnneries 

Urick  worts 

Shlpj-nnla 

r.VBWorli» 

PnrvelsiD  work* 

CMworki 

Pmich  breweriM 

Shoe  ru-torira 

Marffsrin  fir  lorten 

ODieti  b  fBcUiries 

Oil  mill* 

Lilliugnphlng  and  encnvi  n  KeaUbllahmenU . 

FtiilirKnilerJng  niablubnruu 

Eartlipn  and  aiime  vara  manofaciortea 

P  leaned -vciuii  raoliRiea. 

Kiiltbar-tfoodtt  maniif^lnrjea 

Pnacnnlmaat  ractarii-* 

Hat  faolorlm 

Cork  taclorlaa 

'altboii>«a... 


Srm«T. 

KI.V&.3U 

s,tae.U2 

J- 

S.00S.W7 

=  -;"™ 

770.10 
7!U.!01 

002.  nn 

2  riN  xM 

G73.0N 

l.-;i:.7M 

460.  I7S 

tK.W 
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EsiabUshmentSf  workmen,  and  value  of  products  in  the  various  manufacturing  industries 

in  1894 —Continued. 


Indastries. 


Chooolftte  flMstoriM.. 

Instmment  manufiMStoriM 

lOectzo-platiiig  Mtabiishmento. . . 

Coke  works 

Furriers*  eetablisbmenU 

Shoe-otitchintf  works 

Carpet  Ikctones 

Powder  mills 

Lime  works 

Starch  lisotories 

Coopersces 

Boboin  uotories 

Needlework  fsotories 

Psint  and  vsmish  factories 

Paper  baf  and  unvelope  factories. 

£leetzio-ugbt  plants 

Bmsh  flactories 

Oopper>ware  manufactories 

Rope  f aetories 

Glove  factories 

Other  etablishments  returned — 


Estab- 

lisb- 

ments. 


5 

40 

16 

28 

5 

7 

6 

11 

77 

63 

20 

5 

5 

18 

9 

22 

7 

8 

18 

9 

615 


Total 4,886 


Work- 
men. 

Yalae  of  prodacts. 

Kronor. 

DoUart. 

Pereent 

250 

006,721 

267.121 

.26 

472 

062,615 

257,081 

.25 

307 

049,700 

254.520 

.25 

60 

015. 113 

245,250 

.24 

284 

015,000 

245,220 

.24 

180 

013,303 

244.780 

.24 

108 

003,045 

242,257 

.24 

238 

880,038 

235,840 

.23 

014 

846,081 

226.750 

.22 

821 

731,304 

196, 014 

.19 

871 

715,666 

191,796 

.19 

640 

651,020 

174, 715 

.17 

202 

651,500 

174, 602 

.17 

111 

648,638 

173,835 

.17 

174 

613,486 

164. 414 

.16 

122 

608,677 

163.125 

.16 

340 

582,500 

156, 110 

.15 

51 

580,300 

155,545 

.15 

204 

575, 104 

154,128 

.15 

242 

550,471 

147, 526 

.15 

6,260 

12, 560, 074 

3, 868, 512 

3.31 

130,206 


379,745,246  ,  101,771,726 


100 


SHIPPINO  AND  NAVIGATION. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1894  the  merchant  marine  of  Sweden  was 
composed  of  4,162  vessels,  having  a  registered  tonnage  of  550,350. 
Of  this  number  2,914  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  371,097,  were  under 
sail,  and  1,248,  with  a  tonnage  of  179,253,  under  steam.  The  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  comprised  in  the  Swedish 
merchant  fleet  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Nuw^ber  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  sailing  and  steam,  of  ike  Swedish  merchant  marine  in 

the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1800 
IflOl 
1802 
18» 
IBM 


Sailing  vessels. 


Nv/mbtr. 
2,858 
8,006 
2,027 
2,844 
2,014 


Tons. 

869.680 

870,604 

376,003 

860,860 

871,007 


Steam  vessels. 


Number. 
1,016 
1,181 
1,200 
1,229 
1,248 


T<mM. 

141,267 

152,403 

171,808 

177,156 

179,253 


Total 


yumher. 
3.874 
4,187 
4,136 
4,073 
4,162 


Tons. 
510,947 
582,007 
548,711 
546,515 
550,850 


The  following  classification  of  the  vessels  comprised  in  the  Swedish 
merchant  fleet  of  1894  shows  the  character  of  these  vessels  in  regard 
to  size: 

Classification  of  the  Sujedish  merchant  nuirine  according  to  tonnage  in  1894, 


Sailing  vessels 
Steam  vesseli. 

Total  ... 


Less  than  200  tons. 


Kumher. 

027 

64 


091 


Ton». 
80,832 
0,157 


From  200  to  500  tons. 


ffvtmbtr. 
518 
121 


Tcm. 
156,824 
87,780 


104.604 


500  tons  and  over. 


Number. 
110 
108 


222 


Tom. 
80,557 
70,884 


160,441 
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To  show  the  amount  of  the  gross  freights  earned  by  Swedish  vessels 
engaged  in  international  trade,  the  following  table,  covering  the  years 
1891  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  presented: 

Gross  freight  earnings  of  Swedish  vessels  engaged  in  international  trade  from  1891  io  1S!>4, 

inclusive. 


Years. 


1891 
1892 
1803 
1894 


Between  Sweden  and 
other  countries. 


Sailinff  ves- 
sel. 


$2,183,830 
2,019,907 
1,893,021 
1,904,185 


Steam  ves- 
seU. 


$3. 721. 493 
3. 723, 848 
3,782,136 
4,180,457 


Between  foreign 
countries. 


SaQine  ves 
^eHi. 


$1,789,008 
1.705,412 
1,306.684 
1,375,178 


Steam  ves- 
sels. 


$1,514,772 
1.359,448 
1,213,127 
1, 290, 132 


Totalcroai 
freigma. 


$.1,209,583 
8.806.615 
8.234,068 
8,719,993 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  Swedish  and  foreign,  which 
were  entered  and  cleared  in  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  foreign 
countries  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Swedish  ports  from  1890  to  1894, 

inclusive. 

ENTERED. 


Tears. 


1800 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Swedish  vessels. 


Nwnber. 
14, 526 
14,950 
14,088 
14.520 
14,510 


Tons. 
1,811,696 
1,885,505 
1,971,064 
1,957,223 
2, 156, 330 


Foreign  vessels. 


Numher. 
16,479 
16,297 
16, 146 
14,649 
15,582 


Tons. 
3,561,446 
3,736,314 
3.773,954 
3,878,514 
4,182,263 


Total. 


31,005 
31,247 
31,134 
29.169 
30.002 


Tons. 
5.373,142 
5.821.9(« 
5.745.918 
5,8».737 
0,338,501 


CLEARED. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


12,709 

1,812.605 

10,369 

3,580.964 

29.078 

13,374 

1,907,625 

16,320 

3.756.821 

29.694 

13,706 

1.930,838 

16,120 

3,769,417 

29.835 

13,441 

1,989,340 

14,603 

3,680,337 

28,044 

14,537 

2,138,044 

15,482  4,212,456 

30,019 

5, 393. 569 
5.663.446 
5.700,256 
5,8e9,6n 
6.390,500 


The  tabular  statement  following  exhibits  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  engaged  in  Sweden's  trade  with  each  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  1894: 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  according  to  country  of  departure  or 
destination^  in  Sweden's  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1894. 


Country  of  departure  or  destination. 


Norway  . . . . 

Iceland 

Finland  .... 

Russia 

Denmark... 
Gennany  . . . 
NetherlaiulH 
Belgium .... 


Entered. 


Nurnber. 

4,444 

2 

1,233 

527 

14, 219 

5,217 

259 

165 


Tons. 

293.  <K^ 

515 

175,751 

328.903 

1,684.574 

1,362,557 

193,016 

82,767 


Cleared. 


Nun^r. 
4.386 


1.241 

486 

12.338 

5,461 
637 
256 


Tone. 
220.764 


191.097 
181,117 
1.308.530 
1,012,871 
544.215 
139. 5S8 
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Xttmber  and  tannage  of  veaseU  entered  and  cleared,  according  to  country  of  departure  or 
destination  J  in  Sweden^a  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1S94 — Coutinued. 


Coantry  of  departure  or  deetination. 


Grnat  Britein  and  Ireland. . . 

I^Yance 

Portogal 

Spain 

Italy 

GrMoe 

fHJJ 

Aleeria 

Tripoli  Tunis,  and  Morocco. 

Cape  or  Good  Hope 

Seetof  Aftica 

Auatialia 

Canada...... 

United  States 

West  Indies 

BrazQ 

Argentina 


Total. 


Entered. 


Number. 

3,507 

274 

67 

21 

40 


Tons, 

1.905.838 

116,243 

25.773 

11,199 

24,386 


2 
3 


2,085 
2,883 


1 
1 


616 
629 


I 


72 
9 
1 

28 


101. 024 

2.520 

1,010 

22,157 


Cleared. 


Numher. 

4,033 

828 

22 

04 

16 

1 

25 

13 

11 

76 

21 

6 

3 

29 


30 


30,092  j    6,338.593  ,      30,019 


Tons, 

1.994,629 

473, 313 

10,  :{29 

68,725 

10,317 

303 

45,315 

0,084 

7.469 

53,870 

7.732 

5,352 

2.837 

50,138 


12.845 


6,350,500 


The  nnmber  and  toQDage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  each  of  the 
leading  i>ort8  of  Sweden  in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  daring  the 
year  1894  was  as  follows : 

Nnmber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  principal  ports  of  Sw^en  in  the 

trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1894. 


Port  of  entry  or  clearance. 


LnM 

Uemosand  . 
Sandsyall... 
Soderhamn . 

Getle 

Stockholm.. 

Helsingborg 
Goteborg . . . 
UddeTaUa . . 
Stromstad . . 
other  ports. 

Total. 


Entered. 


Number. 

266 

564 

641 

290 

487 

1.885 

191 

5.673 

4,157 

2  236 

1.364 

8,212 

9.127 


Tons. 
302.927 
250,011 
302.729 
156, 007 
257,766 
642, 701 
142. 260 
814, 128 
802,588 
963, 369 
148, 762 
134.953 
1,420.302 


30,002  I    6,338,593 


Cleared. 


Number. 

308 

856 

081 

471 

688 

1,632 

204 

5,097 

3.714 

2,361 

1.276 

3,357 

9.074 


80,019 


Ton». 
829,369 
363.496 
430,831 
231, 627 
353, 173 
510, 852 
168,275 
641,770 
668,287 

1,010.638 
156,850 
114.700 

1.370,533 


6,350,500 


OOMHEBGE. 

In  the  official  reports  of  foreign  commerce  published  by  the  Swedish 
Government  no  distinction  is  made  between  general,  special,  and  transit 
trade.  The  term  imiK)rts  as  used  in  these  reports  comprises  all  com- 
modities imported  into  Sweden,  whether  for  consumption  there  or  for 
reexportation.  Under  the  term  exports  are  included  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  production,  exported  from  the 
country.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  import  and  exjiort  trade  which 
passes  over  the  land  frontier  between  Sweden  and  Norway  probably 
escapes  the  control  of  the  customs  officials  and  is  therefore  unrecorded. 
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CUSTOMS  TABIFP. 

The  tabular  statement  following  shows  the  customs  duties  leviable 
on  agricultural  products  and  important  nonagricultural  commodities 
imported  into  Sweden,  as  reported  in  the  issues  of  the  International  Cus- 
toms Journal  (Bulletin  International  des  Douanes),  with  equivalents  in 
United  States  money.  The  rates  quoted  are  those  of  the  tariff  promnl* 
gated  June  21, 1892,  with  such  modifications  as  have  been  made  up  to 
the  present  time. 

CuitoiM  duiie$  on  agrioultural  and  other  produets  imported  into  Sweden,  ^ 
[1  kilogram  equals  2.20462  pounds;  100  kilograms  equal  220.462  pounds;  1  liter  equals  1.0667 quarts.] 


Artidea. 


Oranges 

Bark  of  all  kinds  not  elsewhere  mentioned . 

Bast,  bast  cordage,  and  matting 

Pitch 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram 


Bone: 

Unwrotight,  of  ail  kinds 

W  roughtf  in  powder 

Bees,  in  theij  hives  or  otherwise  imported 

Grease,  blacking,  and  Tarnish  for  shoes Kilogram 

Flower  bulbs 

Flax  or  hemp  (ready  to  beapnn) ■ 

Cotton,  dyed  or  not 

Brandy  and  other  spirits : 

In  casks,  large  or  small,  distilled  from— 

Grain,  potatoes,  or  other  agricultural  produota. 

Bice  (arrack) 

Sugar  (rum) 

The  grape  (cognac) I do 

other  fruits do 


.do 


Kilogram 


.do 
.do 


In  other  reoeptaclts  of  all  kinds 

NuTB  1.— Toe  customs  duties  on  brandy  and  other  spirits 
in  receptacles  containing  lees  than  260  liters  shall  be  aug- 
mented, confomiably  to  the  bases  given  above,  at  the  rate 
of  15  Sre  (4.02  cents)  per  liter. 

Note  2.— Brandy  and  other  spirits  of  a  strength  other  tiian 
thnt  given  above  shall  be  reduced  to  the  nomud  strength  of 
50  per  cent  in  the  manner  prescribed  bv  the  regulations. 

Note  3.— Should  the  spirits  be  founa  to  contain  sugar,  or 
any  foreign  matter  which  affects  the  alooholometrio  test, 
such  spirits  shall  be  dutiable  as  liqueur. 

Bread : 

Small  loaves,  fine;  paatry,  biscuits,  gingerbread,  and  the 

like,  including  weight  of  immediate  receptacles. 
All  other ^ 

Chocolate 

Note.— No  df>duction  allowed  for  the  weight  of  boxes,  paper, 
and  similar  envelopes. 

Chicory  roots 

Roasted  or  ground.    (Dutiable  as  rocMted  coffee.) 

Lemons 

Dates 

Dextrin  or  dextrin  gum 

Tow  and  rope-yam  of  tow 

Varnish : 

Alcoholic 

other 

Note On  alcoholic  varnish  imported  in  casks  of  a  capac- 
ity exceeding  20  kilograms,  and  the  alcohol  of  which  nas 
been  previously  denaturalized  conformably  to  the  presorip- 
tions,  a  duty  of  40  ore  (fO.107)  per  kilogram  only  shall  be 
levied. 

Fibers,  not  specially  mentioned,  of  bast,  leaves,  and  stalks 

Figs 

Feathers : 

Not  dressed 

Dressed J  Kilogram 


.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 


Kil< 


.Mram 


Kilogram 


Bate  of  duty. 


Swedish 
money. 


JLTOnOT  OTt. 

0    10 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
0  20 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


76 
75 
75 
75 
75 
35 


0 
0 
0 


10 

50 

17 

Free. 


1    20 

0  ao 


Free. 
0    25 

Free. 

0    20 


U.S. 
nooey. 


00.027 


0    30 

0    06.5 
0    50 


0    05 


064 


.201 
.201 
.201 

.201 
.201 


.000 

.017 
.134 


.013 

.0Z7 
.134 
.046 


,332 

iMO 


0C7 


.(i51 


*  Liter  contniDing  50  iier  cvnt  of  alcohol  at  IS^  Centigrade. 
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CuMioms  dutiet  on  agricaliuraX  and  oihmr products  importod  into  Sweden — Continued. 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


I" 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 


Rate  of  dut}'. 


Swedish 
money. 


Booon: 

Smoked Kiloi 

Other 

Fmits,  berries,  and  vegetables  not  elsewhere  mentioned : 

Freeh do 

Preaerred  in  brandy  or  yinegar,  including  weight  of  receptacle . , do 

Dried  or  aalted ! do 

Candied.    ( Dntiable  ns  fruit  preserves. ) 
Seed: 

Canary 
Pine  and  llr 
Timothy 

Other,  not  elsewhere  mentioned 
AUsarin,  aniiin,  and  other  colors  derive<l  from  tor 

Isdigo,  indlfio  extract,  and  carmine  of  iudi^,  and  cochineal 

Dyew<M>d8,  m  the  piece  or  unrasped,  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
other  vegetable  substances  and  parts  of  the  same,  not  pre- 
pared, employed  for  dyeing  and  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
Tarn: 

Of  wool  of  all  kinds— 
Sinffle— 

i7ndve<l  and  unbleached Kiloffram 

Dyea,  bleached,  or  printed do 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads— 

Undyed  aod  unbleached 

Dyea,  bleached,  or  printedt  (including  luster  yam) . . . 
Of  linen  or  hemp— 
Single- 

XJttdyed  and  unbleached 

Dyea,  bleached,  or  printed 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads.    (Dutiable  as  sewing 
thread.) 
NoTB.— Rope-yarn  is  dutiable  as  cordage. 
Of  cotton— 
Sinirie- 

undyed 

Dyed  or  printed 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads— 

Undyed 

Dyea  or  printed 

Of  jnte— 
Single— 

Undyed  and  unbleached 

Dyed,  bleached,  or  printed 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads.      (Dutiable  as  sail 
twioe  and  pack  thread.) 
Of  other  vegetable  substances.    (Dutiable  as  sail  twine  and 

pack  thread.) 
Sadl  twine  and  pack  thread— 

Undyed  and  unbleached ••••• do 

Dyed,  bleached,  or  printed do 

jfoTB.— For  yams  composed  of  divers  raw  materials, 
or  of  mixed  materials  and  colors,  which  are  subject  to 
different  duties,  the  import  duty  shall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  highest  duty,  irrespective  of  the  pro- 
portion of  each  component  part  or  of  the  kind  of  yarn ; 
any  silk  which  enters  in  tue  composition  of  yam,  but 
which  is  not  spun  in  the  entire  length  thereof,  shall, 
however,  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Glycerin Ad  valorem.. 

Grits: 

Of  rice  and  flour  of  rice 100  kilograms 

Other....... Kilogram... 

Grass  not  elsewhere  mentioned : 
Raw,  and  cordage  thereof 


Kronor  ore. 
0    25 
0    10 


f 


Kilogram 


Dyed,  plaited,  or  split 
Gums,Yiatural,  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  mentioned 

KOTB — Liquid  gum  is  dntiable  as  liquid  glue.  i 

FMiilizers  of  all  kinds,  not  elsewhere  mentioned 

Straw:  I ' 

Raw,  and  plaits  of  straw 

Wrought —  I 

Covers  for  bottles,  imported  separately Kilomun 

In  any  manner  not  elsewhere  mentioned do 

Hemp,  hackled  or  not 

Rosin  and  pitch 

^oo»y -."-""!!!!!'*".".".!!!!*.!  kiVogram 

Horn,  raw  or  rasped ;  **•""»*»"« 


U.S. 
money. 


0 
0 
0 


10 
50 
25 


10 

50 

05 
Free. 
Free. 
J'ree. 
Free. 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 


20 
05 

25 
40 


20 
40 


0 
0 


20 
40 


$0,067 
.027 

.027 
.134 

.wrz 


.027 
.134 
.013 


5% 

6 
0 


50 
20 


Free. 
0    07 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0  07 

1  00 
Free. 

Fre**-' 
0    10 
Free. 


.054 
.094 

.067 
.107 


.054 
.107 


do 

do 

0    15 
..^        0    30 

.040 
.080 

do 

do 

0    20 
0    35 

.054 
.094 

do 

do 

0    06 
0    18 

.016 
.048 

.QUA 
.107 


1.752 
.054 


.019 


.019 
.268 


.027 
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Cnatoms  datiea  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Sweden — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Hides  and  skiDS,  other  than  peltry : 

Undressed ,  of  all  kinds 

Dressed— 

Sole  leather,  interior  or  exterior 

Other 

Note.— In  levying  duty  on  hides,  skina,  and  peltry,  of 
all  kinds,  no  dedaction  is  allonred  for  the  weight  of  bozoa. 
paper,  and  similar  enyelopes. 


Hops 
Beetroots: 

Raw 

Cut  and  dried 

Horsehair 

Hair  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Hay 

Lard 

Jate 

Yeast  of  all  kinds 

Coffee 


Boasted,  and  snbstitntes  for  coffee,  of  all  kinds 

Cacao : 

In  tho  bean  and  in  the  hnsk 

Ground  or  crashed 

Bran  of  all  kinds 

Fruit  preserves 

NoTB.— No  deduction  allowed  for  the  weight  of  the  imme- 
diate receptacles,  such  as  paper,  boxes,  pots,  Irattlea,  etc 
Preserves  in  hermetically  closed  or  air-tight  reoeptacles,  Includ- 
ing the  weight  of  receptacles: 

Beef  and  mutton 

Other 

Sausages 

Currants •«.., •• 

Animals : 

Horses- 
Foals,  less  thftn  OM  year  of  age........ 

Other 

Oxen 

She4!p 

Pigs 

Other 

Forage  for  cattle,  not  specially  mentioned 

Meat: 

Of  ail  kinds  of  birds 

Of  all  kinds  not  specially  mentioned 

Licorice 

Liqueurs 

Glue: 

Isinglass  and  gelatine,  in  thin  and  flexible  sheets,  including 
weight  of  immediate  receptacle. 

Liquid,  diamond  cement,  *  *  syndetikon, ' '  etc 

KoTB.— Kodeduction  for  weightof  immediate  receptacles, 
such  as  pots,  bottles,  etc. 

Other 

Flax,  combed  or  not 

Lentils.    (Dutiable  as  cereals.) 
Candles: 

Tallow 

Other 

NoTB.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  boxes,  paper, 

and  similar  envelopes. 
Onions  of  all  kinds.    (Dutiable  as  fruits.) 
Macaroni  and  vermicelli.    (Dutiable  as  grits,  other.) 
Malt  liquors : 

In  casks  and  barrels  of  all  sises,  including  weight  of  the  same . 

In  other  receptacles 

Malt  sugar.    ( Dutiable  as  starch  sugar.) 

Almonds 

Margarin .    (Dutiable  as  artifioial  butter. ) 

Grease  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  carriage  grease,  including 

weight  of  receptacles. 
Mead.    (Dutiable  as  malt  liquors.) 
Arrowroot  flower  and  other  vegetable  flour  not  comprfted  in 

cereals  nor  assimilated  to  medicaments. 
Lactose.    (Dutiable  as  starch  sugar.) 
CoGoanuts 


Hazelnuts,  walnuts,  and  other  nuts 
Olein 


Unit  of 
qoantlty. 


KU 


iOgnun. 


Jililognun. 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Kil<^nun. 
Kilogram. 
!!";do""; 


.do 
.do 


Kilogram 


.do 
.do 
do 
.do 


Each 

....do... 
....do... 
Kilngram 


Kilog 

do 

Liter  . 


Kilogram 
....do... 


.do 


Kik>i 


....do 
Liter. 


Kilogram 
....do... 


B*te  of  daty. 


Swedish 
money. 


I  U.S. 
money. 


100  kilograms. 

Each 

Kilogram 


Kronor  ore. 

Free. 

0    24 

111.064 

0    47 

.121 

0    10 

.087 

0    01 

.003 

0    05 

.013 

0    20 

.O&l 

Free. 

Freo. 

0    20 

.OM 

Free. 

0    20 

.OM 

0    12 

.032 

0    20 

.OM 

0    05 

.013 

0    30 

.060 

0    50 


0  12 

0  50 

0  50 

0  15 


Free. 
SO    «^ 

10  00 
1  00 
0    10 

Free. 

Free. 


0 
0 
0 


07 
12 


2    00 
1    70 


1    00 


0    20 
Free. 


0    07 
0    12 


134 


.IM 

.134 
.010 


IS.  460 
2.6M 


.027 


OM 
.Ott 


.536 
.456 


0.64 


019 
062 


0  06 

0  15 

0  35 

0  02 

6  50 


0    10 
0    25      I 
Free. 


,040 


.005 

1.74S 


.087 
.067 
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Cttttoms  duties  on  agricultural  and  otlier  products  imported  into  Sweden — Continued. 


Artiolwi. 


>grani 


KilogMon 


Kilogram . . . . 
....do 


Kilogram 


Oleofmargarin 

Olives,  including  the  wslght  of  receptacles 

Oilcakee 

Oils: 

Fatty,  not  volatile — 

Of  linseed,  poppj,  and  colxa 

Other— 

In  largo  or  small  casks 

In  other  receptacles,  including  the  weight  of  the  vessels 
Bailed.    (Dntiable  as  varnish.) 
Volatile,  vegetable,  not  specially  mentioned,  including  the 

weight  of  flasks. 
Foasilor mineral,  and  products obtaine<l  by  dry  distillation— 

Katural  or  crude 

Refined 

Cheese  of  all  kinds 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  paper,  tin  foil, 
cloth,  or  similar  wrappers. 

Paraffin,  crude  or  purified 

Pfrpner  of  all  kinds Kilogram 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  bottles  or  pots 
in  which  pepper  is  imported. 

Prunes,  dried 

Feathers : 

Oniamental,  raw 

ManufacturBd 

KOTB.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  boxes,  paper, 
and  similar  wrappers. 

Bitter  oranges 

Orange  blossoms  and  orange  peel,  dried 

Potatoea.  even  crushed  or  rasped 

Rice  in  the  husk,  or  paddy 

Raudns 

Raisin  stoma 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Kilo 


Roots  not  specially  mentioned : 

Oomestiole 

Other  

Berry  and  fruit  Juices.    (Dutlahle  as  wine.) 

Salt,  common,  01  all  kinds 

Mustard: 

Hot  ground 

Ground,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles 

Prepared,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles 

Itaw,  not  dyed 

Dyed  or  bleached 

lYoTB.— Artificial  silk  and  articles  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  artificial  silk  shall  bo  dutiable  as  silk. 
Butter: 

Natural 

Artificial 

Sugar: 

Refined,  of  all  kinds,  such  as  loaf,  candy,  lump,  tablets, 

crushed,  or  m  powder. 
Raw— 

a.  Not  darker  than  No.  18  Dutch  standard,  n  sample  of 
which  is  held  at  the  disposal  of  Iho  customs- houses 
by  the  directiou-generaL 
6.  Darker  than  tho  aforesaid  number,  even  when  the 
sognr  is  imported  in  a  liquid  or  dissolved  state. 

Sirups  and  molasses 

Note.— When  the  same  package  contains  various  kinds  of 
Kujiar  subject  to  different  duties  the  whole  package  shall  be 
subject  to  the  highest  duty. 
Cereals : 

Not  ground — 

a.  Rye,  wheat,  barley,  naizo,  peas,  and  beans 

6.  Oata  and  vetches 

e.   Malt,  oven  crushed ']" 

d.  Other,  not  specially  mentioned ...,. 

Ground- 
Flour  and  groats  of  all  kinds 

Asparagus,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles ! !  I ! ! ! ! 

Speraiace  ti 

Greases: 

Of  marine  animals 

Other.    (Dntiable  as  lard.)  

Stearin  (stearic  acid) 

coid : ■..."..*!!.■.* 


do 

do 
.do 


■do 
.do 


100  kilograms. 
Kilogram 


Kilo 


>gram 
do!'.! 


.do 
.do 


4810— !N"o,  8- 


.do 
.do 

do 


Swedish 

U.S. 

money. 

money. 

Kronor  ore. 
0    20 
0    50 
Free. 

$0,064 
.134 

0    07 

.010 

Free. 
0    05 

*"**.' 013 

2    00 

.136 

Free. 
Free. 
0    20 

'*".'d54 

Free. 
0    25 

""lim 

0    25 

.067 

15    00 
80    00 

4.020 
8.040 

0    20 

0  25 
Free. 

1  26 
0    15 

Free. 

.054 
.067 

"*'.*335 
.040 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

0    10 
0    80 
0    60 

.027 
.080 
.134 

2  00 

3  00 

.536 
.804 

.do 

.do 
.de 


100  kilograms. 


100  kilograms. 
do 


....do... 
Kilegnun 


Kilogram 


0 
0 


20 
20 


0    33 


0    33 


0 
0 


28.5 
10 


1    25 

Free. 
1    50 

1  25 

2  50 
0    80 

Freo. 

Free. 

0    09 
Free. 


.054 
.054 

.088 


.088 

.063 
.007 


.835 

.'402 
.83- 

.670 
.080 

.  • .  fc 

.024 
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Customs  duHes  on  agrioultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Sweden — Continned. 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram . 


offnun. 


Goal  tar 

Flock,  dyed  or  not 

St-arch  of  wheat,  potato  meal,  and  other  vegetable  feculee 

Note.— Ko  deduction  allowed  for  boxea  aod  paper  wrapptirs. 

Starch  sugar  and  sirup «. I do 

Superphosphates.    (Dutiable  as  for tillsers.)  i 

Mushrooms,  edible;  morels  and  truffles,  including  the  weight  of  do 

receptacles. 

Soap,  soft ; do 

Sauces,  Including  the  weight  of  receptacles ' do 

Tallow 

Tamarinds I  Kiloj 

Tea 

Turpentine :  | 

Natural  or  crude ; 

Oil  or  essence  of Kilogram 

Tar  and  tax  water 

Tobacco : 

Raw,  in  the  leaf  and  stems. . 
Manufactured— 

In  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Other 

Sewinc  thread : 

Oriinen  or  hemp — 

Unbleached 

Bleached  or  dyed , do 

Of  cotton 
Soaps: 

Perfumed,  and  other  soaps  in  balls,  cakes,  figures,  etc do 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  boxes,  pots,  i 
flasks,  paper,  and  other  similar  wrappers.  I 

Other do 

Wool,  dyed  or  not . . . 
Vanilla  and  vanillin. 


KUogram , 
....do... 


Liter. 
....do 


Vaseline,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles 

Wax  of  all  kinds 

Wines: 

Containing  up  to  25  per  cent,  inclusive,  of  alcohol— 

In  oasKs  of  all  kinds do 

Jjk  other  receptacles- 
darkling 

Not  sparkling 

Containing  more  than  25  per  cent  of  alcohol  (dutiable  as 
liqneurs) . 

Lees  of  wine,  dried 

Ghrapes 

Plants,  living,  of  all  kinds 

NoTB  1.— No  deduction  allowed  for  immediate  packages,  such 
as  cases,  pots  with  earth,  mats,  etc. 

Note  2.— Should  a  plant  weigh  more  than  10  kilograms,  it 
shall  be  subject,  for  the  surplus,  to  a  duty  of  3  dre  (0.804  cent) 
per  kilogram. 
Bggs 


Vinegar  and  acetic  acid,  of  all  kinds,  in  casks : 

Containing;  lip  to  10  per  cent  of  acetic  acid 

For  each  lulditional  percentaffo  the  duty  shall  be  increased 
by  I  ore  (0.268  cent)  per  kilogram. 

In  otner  receptacles,  whatever  l^  the  acetic  strength , 

Beer.    (Dutiable  as  malt  liquors.) 


KiloKram 
....do... 


Kil<^P'am 
do... 


Bate  of  duty. 


Swedish 
money.     ■ 


IT.S. 
money. 


Kronar  ore. 
Freo. 
Free. 
0    20 

0    23.5 

0    50 

0    05 
0    50 

Free. 
0    10 
0    50 

Free. 

0  07 
Free. 

1  00 


4 
1 


00 
20 


0  40 

0  00 

0  40 

0  50 


0    10 

Freew 
0    00 
0    02 
0    15 


0  50 

1  50 
0    80 


Free. 

0    50 
0    10 


Free, 

0  10 

1  00 


0»4 

,063 

134 

013 
.131 


.027 
.134 


010 


1.072 


.107 
.161 
.107 

.134 


,0S7 


l.i 
.0» 
.040 


.134 

.134 
.214 


.134 
.027 


.027 


TARIFF  REOX7LATIOKS. 

The  following  regulations  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Swedish  customs 
tariff  are  in  force: 

Whenever  in  the  assessment  of  dnty  there  arises  a  fVaction  amonnting  to  less  than 
one-half  ore  (0.134  cent),  such  fraction  shall  be  ignored,  bnt  where  a  fk'action 
amounts  to  one-half  ore,  or  more,  snch  fraction  shall  be  reckoned  as  1  ore  (0.268 
cent). 

Goods  imported  into  Sweden  in  foreign  bottoms  shall  not  bo  sabject  to  other  or 
higher  duties  than  those  arriving  on  Swedish  vessels. 
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V 

Tonnage  daea,  whether  for  Swediah  or  foreign  veeselB,  are  levied  at  the  rate  of  10 
ore  (2.68  cents)  per  ton,  calculated  according  to  the  register,  and  such  dues  shall  be 
leTied  both  on  arrival  and  on  clearance ;  but  should  a  vessel  daring  one  and  the  same 
ealendaar  year  nuike  several  voyages  between  Sweden  and  foreign  countries,  such 
dues  are  to  be  exacted  only  for  the  first  clearance  and,  in  case  of  a  repeated  arrival* 
only  when  the  vessel  carries  cargo  and  discharges  a  greater  or  lesser  part  thereof; 
and  it  will  be  projier  to  consider  as  Tcssels  in  ballast  such  vessels  whose  cargo  only 
amonntB  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  carrying  capacity. 

Importers  of  goods  dutiable  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  must 
declare  the  price  paid  for  auch  goods,  with  the  a<ldition  of  the  price  of  the  package, 
and  the  expenses  incurred  for  insurance,  freight,  etc.,  up  to  arrival  at  the  port  of 
entry.  The  importer's  statement  must,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  supported  by  the 
exhibition  of  invoices  or  bills  of  lading.  If  these  documents  be  not  produced,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  custom-house  authorities — as  it  is  in  all  cases  their  right — 
to  hftve  the  goods  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  two  experts,  who  are  either  to 
indoree  the  declared  value  or  make  such  addition  thereto  as  they  consider  just. 
Should  the  importer  refuse  to  enter  the  goods  according  to  the  valuation  assigned  to 
them  by  the  experts,  his  refusal  shall  be  affixed  in  writing  to  his  original  declaration, 
and  the  goods  shall,  as  promptly  as  practicable,  and,  at  the  latest,  within  one  mouth 
from  the  day  of  inspection,  bo  sold  at  public  auction  by  the  customs  authorities. 
After  deduction  of  the  duty  assessed  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  in  case  such 
exceed  the  importer's  valuation,  but  in  no  case  less  than  it  would  have  been  upon 
such  valuation,  and  of  the  expenses  of  the  auction,  the  remainder  shall  be  remitted 
to  the  importer. 

Receptacles,  envelopes,  and  other  packages  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  when  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  only  intended  to  protect  the  goods,  and  when,  in  virtue  of 
special  dispositions  in  the  tariff,  the  weight  of  such  receptacles,  etc.,  is  not  to  be 
included  in  the  weight  of  the  goo<ls. 

BKYBNUB  FROM    IMPORT   DUTIES. 


The  amonnt  of  customs  revenue  derived  from  merchandise  imported 
into  Sweden  is  about  llOjOOOjOOO  a  year.  More  than  a  third  of  this 
ainount  is  collected  at  Stockholm,  the  leading  port  of  the  Kingdom. 
Next  to  Stockholm  the  ports  of  Goteborg  and  Malmo  contribute  the 
most  revenue.  Other  trading  ports  of  importance  as  sources  of  rev- 
enue are  Norrkoping,  Sundsvall,  Gefle,  Helsingborg,  Tstad,  and  Lands- 
krona.  The  amount  of  customs  revenue  levied  on  imported  merchan- 
dise at  each  of  the  ports  named,  and  throughout  the  entire  Kingdom, 
in  1802, 18»3,  and  1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table; 

OuHoma  rtcemme  from  imparted  merchandise  collected  at  the  wiuoipal  trading  ports  of 

Stoeden  in  189g,  189S,  and  2894, 


Ports. 


Stoekliolm... 
Goteborg.... 

Maliiid. 

Nof  rkoping . . 
SaodATall — 

Gefle 

Helsingborg , 

Tstacl 

Landakroii* . 
other  porta.. 

Total.. 


1882. 

1808. 

Kronor. 
12,661^734 
7, 712, 002 
4.049,901 
1,704. 063 
1.468.729 
1,053.554 

076.909 
1.523,914 

852.194 
4.587.573 

DdOars. 

3.393.345 

2,066,817 

1, 085. 373 

456,930 

393. 610 

282, 352 

261,812 

408, 400 

228,388 

1,220.470 

Kronw, 
12.607.502 
7,940,560 
4, 468, 701 
1,338,629 
1,261,850 
973, 183 
1. 018, 185 
1,300,060 
1, 045.  (MIO 
4, 278.  7«7 

ii6;"3«a.'604" 

Doftnrt. 

8.402  1»55 
2, 128.  072 
1,197,612 
858.  752 
335.496 
26«.  813 
272,  H74 

:m7.  ifta 

1  U«.7tW 
"  0.750.01? 

36,601,473 

9,806,516 

1894. 


Kronor, 
13,495.043 
8,237,228 
4. 180,  :w7 
1.671,540 
1.485,825 
I.  a2^  470 
I.IOO.WJ 
1,(W5.2'J 

5,072,117 
H7,lM*0.U0H 


J>oll^^'Af»* 
8.616.672 

2  207,577 

1,  122.7j»6 

*•  447,974 

398.201 

3^' J?? 

297,371 

$60,403 

i,»r>»,32^ 
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METHOD  OF  DKTBRHININO  THE  VALUE  AMD   QUAMTITT  OF    IMPOHTS  AKD   KXPORTS. 

The  valaea  of  imports  and  exports,  aa  published  in  the  official  trade 
reports  of  Sweden,  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices, 
exclusiveof  customs  daties,  which  prevail  in  the  Swedish  port  where 
the  goods  are  received  or  from  which  they  are  shipped.  For  most  of 
these  average  prices  the  board  of  trade  (Eommeis-Eollegiam)  follows 
the  values  published  every  third  or  fifth  year  by  the  general  costoma 
office.  In  the  case  of  very  important  articles,  however,  merchants  are 
consulted.  As  regards  qaantities,  the  most  reliable  returns  are  those  of 
the  easterns  otBcials  for  imports  subject  to  duty.  For  the  quantities 
of  goods  imported  free  of  duty  and  all  exported  goods  the  statements  of 
the  importers  and  exporters  have  to  be  relied  upon.  Imports  are  re- 
corded as  coming  &om  the  country  of  the  last  port  of  shipmeDt,  and 
exports  as  going  to  the  country  which  is  their  immediate  deatiuation. 
Transit  articles  which  have  been  warehoused  and  have  paid  duty  are 
comprised  in  the  retonis  of  imports. 

FOREiaN  TRADE. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  published  by  the  board  of  trade 
(Kommers-Kollegium)  of  Sweden,  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  Kingdom  in  1894,  the  latest  year  for  which  final  figures  are  as 
yet  available,  was  647,776,821  kronor  ($173,604,188).  Of  this  amount 
53.9  per  cent,  or  349,151,687  kronor  ($93,572,625),  consisted  of  import 
trade,  and  46.1  per  cent,  or  298,625,234  kronor  ($80,031,563),  of  export 
trade.  The  value  of  Sweden's  trade  with  foreign  countries  firom  1885  to 
1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Kron 

rv 

(Ml 

Ul.Bta.lSO     «1,B13.9T5 


2M.  IM.  430 


:s8,T>o,«s5   n,3»s.eM 


iax.sio.3M 

|gS,4T$,TM 


Although  the  value  of  Sweden's  foreign  trade  as  returned  for  1894 
was  slightly  less  than  that  recorded  for  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding, it  shows  a  considerable  increase  when  compared  with  the  valnes 
for  the  years  prior  to  1889.  The  ten-year  period  endiug  with  1894  wi^ 
■essedagaiu  amounting  to  10.9  per  cent  This  gain  occurred  chiefiy  in 
le  case  of  the  export  trade,  which  was  21.3  per  cent  greater  in  1894 
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than  in  1885.    The  imports  made  an  advance  of  only  3.3  per  cent  dar- 
ing the  ten  years. 

The  statistics  regarding  Sweden's  foreign  commerce  presented  in  the 
foregoing  table  do  not  inclnde  specie,  the  imports  and  exports  of  which 
in  the  years  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  were  as  follows  : 

Value  of  the  coin  (gold,  Hirer,  and  copper)  imported  avd  exported  hy  Sweden  each  year 

from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


ImportA. 


1S85 

18W 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1880 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Annual  arerage  for 
the  10  years 


Kronor. 

Dollars. 

2,044,652 

547,967 

1,381,519 

370, 247 

3.9U4.331 

1, 046. 361 

841.111- 

225.418 

374.358 

100.328 

64.1.059 

172.340 

926,471 

248,294 

585,380 

156,882 

388,786 

104, 194 

2,021,418 

541,740 

1. 311. 108 


351, 377 


Exports. 


Knmor. 
119, 7U0 
172,400 
111,020 
129,000 
134,000 
128,000 
196,000 
216, 100 


120.622 


Dollars. 
,i2, 080 
46,203 
29,753 
34,572 
35, 012 
34, 304 
52.528 
57,915 


32, 327 


Total  imports  and 
exports. 


Kronor. 

2, 164, 352 

1,553,910 

4,015,351 

070.111 

508.358 

771.059 

1,122,471 

8U1.480 

388.785 

2.021,418  I 


1,431,730 


I 


DoUars. 
580, 047 
416. 450 

1.076  114 
259. 990 
136. 240 
206.644 
300,822 
214, 797 
104.194 
541,740 


383,704 


IMPORT   TRADE. 

In  the  official  commerce  reports  of  Sweden  an  attempt  is  made  to 
arrive  at  a  general  classification  of  imported  merchandise  into  imports 
for  consumption,  comprising  merchandise  intended  for  use  without 
undergoinp^  further  process  of  manufacture,  such  as  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  and  the  various  household  utensils  and  furnishings,  and  imports 
for  production,  or  commodities  to  be  employed  in  the  productive  indus- 
tries, either  as  materials  of  manufacture  or  as  machinery,  tools,  etc., 
and  means  of  conveyance.  The  value  of  the  imported  merchandise 
classified  under  each  of  these  categories,  and  the  percentage  which 
each  constituted  of  the  whole,  according  to  the  returns  of  1893, 1893, 
and  1894,  are  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 

General  cUusification  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  in  ihe  years  1892, 1898,  and 

1894. 


Classification. 

Values. 

P€ 

>rcentag< 
1893. 

BS. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1894. 

Importa  for  consumption : 

Articles  of  food 

Articles  of  clothing  and  the  toilet. . 
Articles  for  various  household  nm-s. 

$32,872,217 
15, 584, 039 
10, 133, 425 

$39,008,718 

14,3*J0,490 

9,790,711 

$29,649,811 
12, 420, 0«ifl 
10,643,570 

1 

33.58  1    32.57 
16.16       16.  U8 
10.51  !    11.00 

31.69 
13.28 
11.37 

Total 

58, 089, 681 

53,119,925 

52, 722, 387 

60.  25       59. 65 

56.34 

Imports  for  production : 

Raw  materials 

30,258,247 
8,059,839 

29, 281. 094 
6,655,516 

34, 123. 358 
6,726,880 

31. 39       M  JW 

36.47 

Means  of  conveyance,  machines,  im- 
plements, tools,  etc.,  used  in  pro- 
duction   f. 

8  36 

7  i7 

7.19 

Total 

38. 318, 086 

35,936,610 

40, 850, 238 

39. 75  1    40. 35 

43.66 

Total  imports  (exclusive  of  coin) . 

90,  407, 767 

89.056,535 

93,  572,  625 

100 

100 

100 
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The  relative  importance  of  the  various  classes  of  merchandise  which 
constitute  Sweden's  import  trade  is  shown  by  the  following  tabular 
statement,  covering  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894: 

Value  of  the  several  classes  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  in  1892 j  189S,  and  1894, 


Classes  of  merohandiAe. 


1892. 


Live  animals 

Animal  food  atuffs 

Cereals  and  cereal  products 

Groceries 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Spirituous  and  other  liquors 

Ka w  tex ti  le  materi  als 

Yam,  thread,  cordage,  etc 

Textile  fabrics 

Hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  aub- 

stAnces 

Manufactures  of  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  etc . .. 

Tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar  substances 

Manufactures  of  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  etc 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  sawed  or  newn 

Man  nfactures  of  wood 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs 

Vegetable  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper 

Other  manufactures  of  vegetable  substances 

Minerals,  crude 

Minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals 

Metals,  unwrought  or  partly  wrought 

Manufactures  of  metal. *. 

Ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks. . 

Coin 

Articles  not  included  i  n  the  above  classes 


1»8. 


18M. 


$188.  2S4 



$158,379 

$215,717 

4,905,085 

4,092,046 

1.134.C25 

''  10,220.057 

9. 190. 191 

10  626.e4 

13,000.840 

13,505,275 

12.591.634 

1,306,285 

1,281.880 

1,435.062 

2.834,505 

979, 012 

1.318  211 

5, 013, 160 

4,986,064 

5  6».tn 

2.714,657 

2,944,092 

3.34S.228 

13, 981. 037 

12,779,786 

10.flK,545 

5. 125, 367 

4,521,774 

4,278.714 

773. 749 

648,479 

738,478 

4, 422, 648 

4,351,818 

4.613,984 

632,685 

636.391 

600.513 

471, 769 

554.949 

790,823 

703,677 

607.569 

589. 58» 

1,000,202 

1,197,928 

1,280.881 

2,806.015 

2,802,309 

2.568.507 

1,740.962 

1,191.950 

964.408 

141, 181 

212,001 

310.595 

10,016,108 

0.733.418 

11.985.58S 

026.386 

839, 576 

088.938 

2  266,592 

2,009,151 

3.130.011 

878,742 

5.088.055 

4.5?5  707 

5.184,893 

3,566,074 

4,094.3.7 

156.882 

104,194 

541.7" 

1, 143, 792 

1.117,762 

1,243.7  -5 

Total i  96,564,649  i  89,160,720 


04,  U4,  SCd 


From  the  figures  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
cereals  and  their  products,  groceries,  textile  fabrics,  and  cioidc  minerals 
constitute  the  most  important  classes  of  merchandise  imported  into 
Sweden.  In  1894  these  four  groups  of  commodities  amounted  in  vaiae 
to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  importation.  Groceries  constitated 
13.38  per  cent  of  all  imports,  crude  minerals  12.68  per  cent,  textile 
fabrics  11.68  per  ceut,  and  cereals  11.29  per  cent.  Other  important 
groups  of  merchandise,  with  the  percentage  each  one  formed  of  the 
total  imports  in  1894,  are  as  follows:  Baw  textile  materials,  6.03  jier 
cent;  ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks, 
4.99  per  cent;  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar  substances,  4.90  p^ 
cent;  manufactures  of  metals,  4.81  per  cent;  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins, 
bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  substances,  4.55  per  cent;  and  animal 
food  stuflFs,  4.39  per  cent. 

Of  the  imported  commodities  comprised  under  the  head  of  groceries, 
coffee  is  the  principal  item,  constituting  in  value  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  group.  Baw  tobacco,  sugar,  sirup  and  molasses,  and  rice  grits 
and  rice  meal  are  also  important  articles  in  this  class.  In  the  group 
of  crude  minerals,  coal  is  the  chief  item.  Goal  also  ranks  as  the  most 
important  single  article  among  all  the  imports,  haying  a  value  in  1894 
amounting  to  $8,737,031.  Other  items  of  importance  in  this  group  of 
imports  are  soda,  potash,  salt,  and  coke.    Among  the  textile  fabrics 
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imported,  woolen  tissues  stand  first  in  value.  Cotton  goods  come  next, 
followed  by  silk  fabrics  and  fabrics  of  fax,  hemp,  and  jute.  In  the 
cereal  group,  wheat,  rye,  and  wheat  flour,  in  the  order  named,  rank 
as  the  three  leading  items.  Barley,  maize,  rye  flour,  and  bran  are 
imported  in  smaller  quantities.  Cotton  and  wool  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  imports  of  raw  textile  materials.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
jute  are  imported,  but  not  very  extensively.  Shoddy  forms  an  item  of 
some  importance  in  this  group.  In  the  class  of  imports  comprising 
ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks,  the 
item  of  machines,  implements,  and  tools  is  the  important  one,  consti- 
tuting in  valne  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  group.  Instruments 
of  various  kinds  and  clocks  and  watches  are  the  articles  of  next 
imx>ortance.  In  the  group  consisting  of  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and 
similar  substances,  the  item  of  chief  importance  is  that  comprising 
the  various  kinds  of  oils.  Tar,  gums,  and  resins,  and  also  tallow,  are 
imported  tosome  extent,  but  the  value  of  these  items  combined  is  much 
leas  than  that  of  the  oils.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  animal  substances 
comprised  in  the  group  of  merchandise  consisting  of  hair,  feathers, 
hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  etc.,  the  items  of  chief  value  are  hides  and 
skins  and  fertilizers.  The  imports  of  hair  and  feathers  and  bone, 
horn,  etc., are  not  very  large.  In  the  group  designated  as  animal  food 
stuffs,  fish  and  x)ork  are  the  chief  articles  of  importation.  The  only 
other  items  of  importance  in  this  group  are  butter  and  conserves. 

Among  the  imports  not  included  in  the  leading  groups  of  merchan- 
dise referred  to  above,  the  following  are  the  more  important  items: 
Frnits  and  berries,  hops,  brandy,  wine,  oilcake,  seeds,  woolen  yarn,  cot- 
ton yam,  cotton  thread,  paper,  earthen  ware,  iron  and  steel,  copper  and 
its  alloys,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  of  copper  and  its  alloys, 
of  hides  and  skins,  and  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  Sweden's  import  trade, 
showing  the  leading  articles  comprised  under  the  several  classes  of 
merchandise,  with  their  values  as  returned  for  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

VdlMe$  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  in  1893, 189S,  and  1894. 


Articles. 


Live  aniinAls : 

Horses 

Galtle 

Other 

Total 

Aninial  food  staffs : 

Pork 

Batter 

Pish 

(Jonscrves 

Other 

Total 


1892- 

1893. 

1894. 

$68, 103 

108. 191 

11,900 

$73,593 
72,681 
12, 105 

$127,488 

80, 459 

7,770 

188,284 

158,379 

215,717 

1,687,257 
357, 442 

2.  081, 164 
282,907 
496,  315 

932,125 
305.195 
2.130,025 
235,792 
488,909 

1,193,985 
284,016 

1, 844, 293 
292,183 
520,148 

4,905,085 

4,092,046 

4, 134, 025 
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Values  of  ike  leading  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden,  etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Cereals  and  cereal  products: 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Maize 

Wheat  flour 

Rye  flour.. 

Bran ^ 

Other 


1892. 


$4,418,551 
2, 661. 700 
286,143 
516. 613 
1, 187, 230 
454,  936 
287,395 
404,480 


Total 10.229,057 


Groceries : 

Rice,  grits,  and  rice  meal  . . 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Sirup  and  molasses 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 
Other 


Total. 


Fruits  and  vegetables,  etc; 

Fruits  and  berries 

Hops 

Other 


G13. 132 
6. 709, 316 
2,532,120 

589,670 
1,879,588 

677,014 


18,000,840 


722,693 
375,858 
207,734 


Total !    1,306,285 


Spirituous  and  other  liquors: 

Brandy 

Wine 

Other  


Total 2,834,505 


856,532 

1,833,228 

144, 745 


Raw  textile  materials : 

Wool 

Cotton 

Flax 

Bemp 

Jute 

Shoddy  

Other 


Total. 


Yam,  thread,  cordage,  etc. : 

•   Woolen  yarn 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  thread 

Other 


ToUl 2,714,657 


972,832 
2.750,422 
172,385 
274.464 
306,324 
315, 376 
212. 366 


5,013,169 


1,334,840 
812,522 
345.303 
221,992 


Textile  fabrics: 

Tissues  of  pare  and  half  silk. . 

Tissues  of  wool 

Tissues  of  cotton 

Tissues  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
Other  textile  fabrics 


Total 


Hair,  featbeni>,  hides,  skins,  bone,  bom,  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances : 

Hair  and  feathers '. 

Hides  and  skins 

Bone,  horn,  etc 

Fertilizers 

Other  


Total. 


Manufactures  of  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins, bone,  horn, etc; 

Manufactures  of  hair  and  feathers 

Manufactures  of  hides  and  skins 

Manufactures  of  bono,  horn,  etc 


Total. 


950,962 
5, 937, 162 
2. 625, 413 

513,985 
3,953,515 


1893. 


$3,984,102 
2.098,511 
109,806 
250.454 
1,498.418 
484,672 
325,720 
378,358 


1M94. 


$4,051,468 
2,883,739 
388,178 
251.579 
1.487,748 
547,074 
689.324 
347. 8M 


9, 190, 191 


560,770 
7,239,340 
2,560,047 

568,004 
1,896,099 

681,015 


13, 505, 275 


700,390 
384.496 
197,000 


10,628.934 


549. 5» 
7.235.705 
1,483.337 

SOI.  100 
1,942,015 

789,918 


12  S01.634 


680.455 
528.729 
208.878 


1,281,886'      1,435.032 


544,530 

359,283 

75,100 


070,012 


1,080,500 
2,577,167 
95,140 
195,600 
408,062 
363,972 
257,223 


4,986,664 


1.545,072 
744,782 
448.090 
206,148 


2,944,092 


584.041 
5,860,007 
3,023,105 

532,655 
3,278,068 


700,553 

521.108 

06.558 


1,318,2U 


1,272.088 

3,108,818 
247,901 
237.975 
258,880 
381,848 
185,881 


5.0eB.O» 


1,966, 671 
751,637 
426,612 
197,378 


3,342.228 


13,981,037     12. 779, 786 


97,048 

2,694,652 

239.785 

1, 998, 391 

94,891 


5.125,367 


98, 372 

609.248 

68.129 

773,749 


97.509 

2,825.819 

234, 912 

1,202.973 

70,561 


(7,08! 

4,705.848 

1,878,331 

407.077 

3,247.3M 


10,985.545 


115.740 
2,748,882 

214,  sao 

1,097.310 
84.482 


4,521,774:      4.278,714 


85,003 

502,663 

60,813 

64«,479 


107.488 

974. 118 

67,874 

139.478 
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Values  of  ike  leading  arUelea  of  merohandiae  imported  into  Sweden,  etc, — Continned. 


Artidea. 


Tallow,  oils,  tar,  goms,  and  similar  sabatances: 

Tallow 

Oils,  etc 

Tar,  ununs,  reafDs,  etc 

'Other 

Total 

Mannfactures  of  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  etc.  : 

Mannfactures  of  caoatchouc  and  gotta-percha 

Other 

Total 

Wood,  nnmannfactured,  sawed  or  hewn : 

Firewood 

Other  

Total 

Manufactures  of  wood : 

Joiners'  work,  etc 

Other 

Total 

Dyes  and  dyestnffs : 

AlizeriDe.  aniline,  and  other  colors  derived  from  tar 

Indigo,  indigo  extract,  carmine  of  indigo,  and  cochineal 

Other... 

Total 

Vegetable  snbstanosa,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Oilcake 

Cork 

Other 

Total 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  paper :  • 

Paper 

Other 

Total 

Manufactures  of  vegetable  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified. . . 

liinerala,  crude : 

Potash 

Coke 

Soda 

Salt 

Coal 

Other 

Total 

liinerala,  wrought,  other  than  metala : 

JSarthenware  and  articles  of  clay,  stone,  etc 

Glass  and  glaaswue 

Other 

Total 

If etals,  unwrongbt  or  partly  wrought : 

Iron  and  steel 

Copper  and  ita  idloys 

siiver"rjJJ""!JJfJJIIJJ*"J*j;ri!!!";!!ll"'i!JJJ!!!;"!!!;!i 

Other 

Total 

Manufactures  of  metal : 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 

Manufactures  of  copper,  copper  alloys,  etc 

Other 

Total 


ism. 


$366,152 

:t,  325, 762 

427,545 

803,180 


4, 422, 648 


1883. 


$200,484 

3.202,814 

542,062 

226.458 


4,351,818 


532.466 
100,220 


632,685 


5:12, 578 
103. 813 


636, 301 


164,030 
806,839 


471,760 


564,362 
130,815 


102,783 
362,166 


554,040 


464,080 
142,580 


703, 677 


607. 500 


118, 886 
102,002 
689,224 


285.888 
250,147 
661,803 


1,000,202  1  1,197.028 


011,504 

347.804 

1,247,086 

300,121 


2,806,015 


1, 335, 278 
405,674 


048, 153 

300, 470 

1,321,531 

223,156 


838,881 
353,060 


1,740,052   1,101,050 


141, 181 


212, 001 


432,188 
830, 708 
436,777 
508,804 
6, 587, 877 
1,620.754 


10,016,108 


462,054 

408,416 

55,016 


036,386 


1,077,339 

402,800 

53,610 

134,506 

508,328 


2,266,502 


8, 148, 512 

1,834,560 

400,661 


4, 878, 742 


524,301 
374,027 
677, 720 
548,004 
6, 407, 031 
1, 100, 455 


0,733,418 


407, 108 

373,781 

58,507 


830, 576 


804,246 
516,716 
46,000 
138.031 
472, 250 


2,060,151 


3. 228, 722 

1,460.831 

300,002 


5.088,055 


1804. 


$252,079 

8,401.102 

620,017 

240, 476 


4, 613, 604 

557.451 
103,062 

660,513 

280,027 
430,886 

720,828 

430,387 
150, 108 

580,580 

862,047 
260,830 
648.104 

1,280,881 

840, 181 

288,628 

1, 100, 872 

230.826 


2,802,300    2,568,607 


626,454 
837,048 


064,403 


310,505 


400,488 
366,571 
810,402 
460,762 
8.737,031 
1,142,332 


11,035,586 


516. 751 

408, 136 

62,051 


086,038 


728,866 

773,272 

1,080,081 

50.053 

405,048 


8,130,014 


2,506,708 

1,530,080 

388,020 


4.525,707 
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Values  of  the  leading  articlm  o/merchandMe  imporiedinio  StDedett,  etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Shipe  and  boaU,  oarrUges,  maohinoB,  iuatruments,  and  clocks 

Ships  and  boats 

Carriages 

Machines,  implements,  and  tools 

Instruments,  optical,  surgical,  musical,  etc 

Clocks,  watches,  etc 

Total 

Coin: 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Total 

Articles  not  included  in  the  foregoing  groups : 

Apothecary's  wares 

Books , 

Fnniitaro 

Engravings,  lithographs,  etc 

Other 

Total 


1802. 

1803. 

m 

1894. 

s: 

$807,787 

36. 157 

3, 050.  614 

430,156 

U2. 229 

0200,739 

:i4,327 

1.011,941 

530,286 

810, 781 

$215,905 

23.815 

2,937,923 

582.589 

991.296 

5,184,803 

3.566,074 

4,694,5«r 

1.060 

155,538 

284 

612 

101,896 

1,686 

886,991 

14.  on 

86 

156,842 

104.194 

541.740 

118,434 
170.435 
113. 010 
136, 475 
605,300 

114.391 
149. 616 
121. 445 
124.783 
607.677 

127,081 

161.812 

111,539 

195.  «1 

768.915 

1.143,792 

1,117,762 

1.243.708 

1 

The  teu  items  which  ranked  highest  in  value  among  the  agricoltoral 
products  imported  into  Sweden  during  the  five-year  period,  1890-1894, 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  cofiee,  wheat,  cotton,  hides  and 
skins,  rye,  sugar,  tobacco,  wool,  seeds,  and  wheat  ilour.  Tlie  imports 
of  coffee,  wheat,  and  wheat  flour  made  decided  gains  in  both  quantity 
and  value  during  the  five  years  mentioned.  The  imports  of  ootton 
during  the  same  period  increased  in  quantity  but  declined  iu  value. 
This  was  also  the  case  with  hides  and  skins,  rye,  and  unman nfactnred 
tobacco.  Sugar,  wool,  and  seeds  suffered  a  decline  in  quantity  as  well 
as  in  value.  The  most  important  gains  occurred  in  the  case  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour,  and  the  greatest  falling  off  in  the  case  of  sugar.  The 
quantities  and  values  returned  for  each  of  the  ten  agricultural  imi)orts 
enumerated  above  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  are  shown  in 
the  following  tables: 

Quantity  and  value  of  leading  agricultural  products  imported  into  Sweden  during  the  fife 

years  1890  to  1894,  inelueive, 

COFFEE. 


Years. 


Quantity. 


1890 

IH91 

18112 

1893 

1894 

Annaiil  nverago  for  the  5  years 


Kiloffrafnt. 
14,856,046 
16,056,823 
15.844,786 
16,371.100 
17,087,911 


Pounds. 
32,753,920 
35,896,091 
34.931,732 
36,002,253 
37,672,360 


Value. 


Kronor. 
20.602,585 
26,171,806 
25,034.762 
27.012.464 
26,008.899 


IMl^ni. 

7.014,044 
6.709.316 
7.239.340 
7.235,706 


10, 043, 431 


36, 369, 060     25, 144, 103  i      6.  r<tt,  620 
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QmtnHhf  and  value  uf  leading  offtnouliupal  prodMeU  imported  into  Sweden,  elc.— Cont'd. 

WHEAT. 


Yean. 


Quantity. 


imi 

18BS 

1898 

18M 

Annnal  Average  for  the  5  years 


KUograms. 

57, 284, 137 

74,177,278 

118.187,313 

121,357,354 

154, 259, 363 


105,053,089 


2,104,829 
2,72»,545 
4, 342, 635 
4,459,114 
5, 668, 055 


3,860,036 


Value. 


Kroner. 

7. 561, 507 
12. 127, 985 
16. 487. 130 
14, 800. 276 
15,117.418 


13,232,063 


Dollars. 
2, 020, 484 
3, 250, 300 
4,418,551 
3, 984, 102 
4,051,408 


3, 546, 193 


COTTON. 


1890 
1891 
1 
1 

1894 

• 

Annaal  average  for  the  5  yean 


Kilograms. 
12,912,418 
14,916,271 
13, 333, 745 
11,345,016 
17, 560. 600 


14,013,610 


HIDES  AND  SKINS. 


Pounds. 
28, 466, 975 
32,884,709 
20, 395, 841 
25,  Oil,  449 
38,714,450 


Kronor. 
15,237,065 
13, 429, 136 
10, 296. 349 

9, 610, 296 
11, 592, 718 


30,894,085 


12,034,313 


DoUars. 
4.  U83, 633 
3.  .'>99, 008 
2, 759, 422 
2,577.167 
3, 100, 848 


3, 225, 196 


18M...., 

1891 

1682 

1803 

UB4 

Animal  average  for  the  5  years 


6,565,927 
6, 624, 586 
5. 439, 188 
5.222,592 
6,668.384 


6,104,135 


14, 475. 374 
14, 604, 605 
11,991.342 
11.513.831 
14,701,253 


13,457,299 


12,517.989 
11,488,309 
10, 054. 671 
10,544,101 
10, 248, 739 


3,  .354, 821 
3,078,867 
2,  094, 652 
2,825,819 
2, 746. 662 


10, 970, 762  I      2. 940, 104 


BYE. 


1890 

1891 

1802 

1883 

180A 

Annnal  average  for  the  5  years 


KilografiM. 

117, 537, 277 
87, 031, 791 
75, 814, 891 
80,310,425 

135.432.102 


99.345,297 


JRusheU. 
4, 627, 233 
3,449,907 
2, 984, 697 
3, 161, 678 
5, 331, 720 


3,011,047 


Kronor. 

12. 153, 354 

13, 013, 321 

9,931.751 

7, 830, 266 

10, 085,  593 


10,722,857 


DoUart. 
3, 257, 090 
3. 487, 570 
2,061.709 
2,098.511 
2,803,789 


2,873,726 


SUGAR. 


1881 

1882 

1803 

1884 

Anntial  average  for  the  5  yearn 


Kilograms. 
41,472.606 
31,710,998 
81.151.894 
81,205.093 
21,298,429 


31. 367. 804 


Pounds. 
91,431,387 
69, 910, 700 
68, 678, 089 
68, 795, 372 
46,954,942 


69, 154, 068 


Kronor. 
13,996,476 
9. 562, 604 
9.448,210 
9.652.412 
5,534,841 


9.618,909 


DoUars. 
3,751.056 
2, 562, 778 
2. 532, 120 
2, 560, 046 
1,483.337 


2,577,868 


UNMANTTFACTITRED  TOBACCO. 


1890 

1891 

1882 

1808 

1884 

Annual  average  for  the  5  years 


3, 444, 641 
8,415.965 
3. 339, 700 
3, 369, 046 
3, 450. 630 


3, 403, 998 


7. 594, 125 
7,530,905 
7, 362. 789 
7, 427, 466 
7. 607, 328 


7,504,522 


8,611,603 
7,173.527 
7, 013,  389 
7,074,997 
7. 246, 323 


2,307,910 
1,022,506 
1,879.588 
1,896,090 
1,942,015 


7,423,068  I      1,989,023 
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Quaniitij  and  value  of  leading  agrwultural  producU  imported  into  Swedenf  etc. — ContM. 

WOOL. 


Tcara. 


1800. 
1801. 
1892. 
1803. 
1804. 


AiiDtial  Rvomgo  for  the  5  years. 


Qimntity. 


Value. 


Kilofframt. 
2,875.131 
2.103.330 
2, 270. 387 
2, 465. 130 
2,385,406 


2,309.897 


Povnds, 

5.236.261 

4,637,063 

5,005,341 

5.434.675 

5.148,881 


Kroner. 

7,402.101 

6,328.010 

8,629.069 

4.005.297 

4,746,507 


5.092,444  I    5,251,997 


DoOan. 
2,007.8«S 
1.605.S73 
972.8a 
1.089.409 
1.272,0)^8 


1,407,535 


SEEDS. 


1890. 
1801. 
1802. 
1893. 
1894. 


Annual  avorafiro  for  tlio  5  years. 


12,885,102 
13,505,623 
11.816.317 
12,370,.')66 
11, 040, 850 


12,503,692 


28,406.7.5:) 
20.774,767 
26,050.480 
27,272,307 
26.325.037 


27,565,880 


5,580,834 
5,424.883 
4.653.306 
4,931.086 
4.477,133 


5,013,448 


WHEAT  FLOUR. 


1.49fi.60 
1,458,8» 
1.247.989 
1,3S1«531 
1.199,872 


1,843,004 


1890 

15.400,137 
15, 560, 220 
21,822,478 
31,040,200 
37,008,664 

83,971,292 
34.324.214 
48.110.271 
70,435.865 
81.690,041 

3,074.120 
3,612,050 
4,429.963 
5.591.112 
5,551.300 

R23.864 

1891 

968.033 

1802 

■1. 187. 230 

1893 

1.498.418 

1894 

1.487,748 

Annual  averaco  for  Iho  5  voars 

24. 351, 742 

53.686,337 

4,451,711 

1,193,056 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

In  the  subjoined  table,  covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  the 
merchandise  exported  from  Sweden  is  classified  according  to  the  varioas 
sources  from  which  the  diit'erent  commodities  are  derived : 

Exports  of  merchandise  from  Sweden  in  189S,  1893,  and  1894,  elasHfied  according  to  9omr€$. 


Classification. 

Values. 

Peroentagea. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1802. 

1893. 

1994. 

Products  of  acrictilture 

$23,460,370 

36,058,000 

2.812,600 

8. 810, 171 

4,312,484 

10,845,538 

2, 384, 271 

$23,202,595 

86,787,964 

2,419,931 

7, 019, 717 

5,571.518 
0,886,225 
2, 188, 857 

$20,672,794 

87,326,171 

1,791,569 

2,289,905 

6,728,627 
0,836.446 
2,491,051 

26.60 

40.80 

8.19 

9.42 

4.89 

12.30 

2.71 

26.87 

41.82 

2.75 

9.00 

6.38 

11.34 

2.49 

25.  71 

Products  of  the  forest 

46L94 

Products  of  the  textile  industries 

Products  of  the  paper  industry 

2.M 

2.86 

Minerals  (except  metals),  and  prodnots 
thereof 

7  15 

Metals,  and  vrodncts  thereof 

12.29 

Products  of  other  industries 

S.  11 

Total  exports  (exclusive  of  coin) . . 

88,194,520 

87,976,807 

80,031,563 

100 

100 

100 

From  the  above  statement  it  is  apparent  that  agriculture  and  the  for- 
ests supply  the  principal  portion  of  the  commodities  which  enter  into 
Sweden's  export  trade.  In  1894  the  products  of  the  forests  alone  com- 
prised in  value  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  exports,  and  agricultaral 
products  about  one-fourth.    In  the  classification  given,  however,  the 
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gronp  designated  as  products  of  agricalture  includes  also  the  various 
fishery  products  exx>orted,  but  these  are  comparatively  unimportant, 
having  a  total  value  in  1894  of  less  than  $2,000,000. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  classes  of  merchandise  Tvhich 
constituted  Sweden's  export  trade  in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  is 
shown  in  the  tabular  statement  below  : 

Value  of  the  several  classes  of  merchandise  exported  from  Sweden  in  189^,  189S,  and  1894. 


Claases  of  merchandise. 


Idve  uiimiils 

Animal  Axid  stuffs 

Oere^  and  c«real  products 

Gvoeeries 

Fraita  and  vecetableB 

Bpiiiteona  aDci  other  liquors 

Saw  textile  materials 

Tan,  thread,  cordage,  eto 

Teortile  fSshrics 

Hair,  feathers,  hides,  skinb,  bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  sub 

atancea 

Manafactares  of  hair,  feathers,  bides,  skins,  bone.  bom.  etc 

Tallow,  oila,  tar,  rams,  and  similar  substances 

HaanCactarea  ortallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  etc 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  aawed  or  hewn 

Ifanufactures  of  wood 

Dyes  and  dyestuifs 

Vegetable  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper 

Other  mAunfaotures  of  vegetable  substances 

Minerals,  crude 

liinerals,  wrought,  other  than  metala 

Metala,  nnwrouffb  t  or  nartly  wrought 

>f  aaoDsctaree  or  metal 

Sbipa  and  boata,  carriages,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks. . . 

Coin 

▲rticlea  not  included  in  the  above  classes 

Total 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

$1,  a07, 879 

1906,854 

$1, 097, 031 

18, 069. 935 

15, 375, 103 

15, 177, 622 

8. 214, 2U 

5, 995, 706 

3, 604. 612 

487,642 

250,890 

255,040 

164.720 

208. 229 

62,720 

76, 194 

39,38'< 

87,640 

26,637 

25,618 

41, 478 

287,197 

271. 070 

272,992 

2,568,390 

2,225,234 

1, 563, 755 

694,486 

720,356 

747, 103 

139, 886 

162, 743 

188, 571 

468,785 

392,228 

462,374 

192,062 

265,589 

181, 061 

29, 291, 030 

80, 399, 481 

31,345.701 

6,519,494 

6, 176, 681 

5.754,326 

88,462 

96,224 

72. 816 

204,400 

166,095 

132.  745 

8, 151, 720 

7, 748, 004 

2, 051, 978 

69,585 

97,822 

lao,  186 

2,151,925 

2, 002. 404 

2, 725, 710 

2, 166, 796 

2, 583, 217 

3. 002. 469 

8,87D.806 

7, 823, 092 

7,145.477 

1.076,088 

998, 871 

1, 883, 305 

1.138,296 

1,348,954 

1,794,411 

r»7, 915 

838,045 

7U6, 208 

8UO,440 

88,252,441 

87, 970, 806 

80,031,563 

By  far  the  most  important  group  of  merchandise  in  the  classification 
of  exports  presented  above  is  that  designated  as  wood,  unmanufactured, 
sawed  or  hewn.  In  1894  this  group  comprised  in  value  39.17  per  x»ent  of 
the  total  exports.  The  accompanying  group,  entitled  manufactures  of 
wood,  comprised  7.19  per  cent.  Wood,  therefore,  in  its  various  forms, 
manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  constituted  nearly  one-half  of  Swe- 
den's export  trade.  After  wood,  the  animal  food  stuffs  form  the  most 
important  group  of  commodities  exx)orted,  comprising,  in  1894, 18.96  per 
cent  of  all  the  exi)orts.  Another  group  of  considerable  importance  is 
that  consisting  of  metals  unwrought  or  partly  wrought.  The  portion 
this  group  formed  of  the  total  exports  in  1894  was  8.93  per  cent.  Of 
the  remaining  groups  of  exported  merchandise,  those  which  in  1894 
reached  a  value  exceeding  $1,000,000,  with  the  percentage  each  group 
constituted  of  the  total  exx)ort  trade,  were  as  follows:  Cereals  and 
cereal  products,  4.50  per  cent;  minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals, 
3.75  per  cent;  minerals,  crude,  3.41  i)er  cent;  paper  and  manufactures 
of  pai>er,  2.56  per  cent;  ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instru- 
ments, and  clocks,  2.24  per  cent;  textile  fabrics,  1.95  per  cent;  manu- 
&ctures  of  metal,  1.73  per  cent;  and  live  animals,  1.37  per  cent. 
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The  leading  items  under  the  several  groups  of  merchandise  comprised 
in  the  Swedish  classification  of  exports^  with  their  values  for  18^ 
1893,  and  1894,  are  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 

Values  of  the  leading  artielee  of  fnerchandiae  exported  from  Sweden  in  189S,  1S93,  and  1894, 


Articles. 


Live  animals : 
Horses.... 

Cattle 

Other 


Total 


Animal  food  ntuifs: 

Meat,  othei  than  pork. 

Pork 

Butter 

Fish 

Kfigs 

Other 


Total. 


Cerrnlfl  and  cerenl  prodncts : 

Oats 

Barley 

other 


Total. 


Groceries: 

Chocolate 

Simp  and  molasses. 
Other 


Total 

Fmiis  and  vegetables,  etc — 
Spirituous  and  other  liquors. 
Raw  textile  materials 


Yarn,  thr(iad,  cordage,  etc. : 

Woolen  yarn 

Cotton  yam 

Other  yarn,  thread,  etc  . 


Total. 


Textile  fabrics: 
Woolen  — 
Cotton  .  — 
Other 


Total. 


Hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances: 

Hides  and  skins , 

Fertilisers 

Other 


Total. 


Mannfiictnres  of  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  etc. : 

Brushes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Other  


Total. 


Tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar  substances: 

Oils 

Tar 


Other  . . 
Total. 


1892. 


$230,681 
894,236 
182,962 


1.307,879 


67,698 

1.428.998 

i\  502. 806 

6.828,486 

126.647 

113,300 


18.060,935 


2,681,654 
141,349 
1»1, 811 


3,214,214 


127,804 

841,411 

18,427 


1893. 


$181,637 

670.348 

51.860 


906.854 


1804. 


$242,986 
805.903 

48.13S 


1,697.031 


137,732 

1.551.476 

10.743,312 

2.649,74.1 

138.505 

154,385 


99,  CM 

1.685,781 
10.738.179 

2.370.785 
127. 998 
156.349 


15,375.103 


5.075.801 
138.738 
183.772 


5,995,706 


119,749 
58.832 
72.309 


15. 177.  < 


487,642 


164,720 


76,194 


26.687 


78,319 

105,068 

18,815 


280,890 


206.229 


25.618 


71.095 

186,514 

13,461 


287,197 


271,070 


680,835 

1, 156, 178 

751,377 


2.588,300 


388,096 

1,275.422 

561, 216 


2.225,234 


361, 519 
103,358 
139, 614 


594,486 


52,789 
51.615 
35,542 


139.886 


96.031 
206,764 
166,900 


468.785 


438.418 
168,506 
113,432 


720,856 


64,019 
68.460 
30.284 


182,743 


103.703 
171.888 
117.687 


392|228 


8,S72;SI8 

86.8a 

148.154 


8.804,813 


105.  ( 

140,: 

9.0M 


256.040 


82,720 


87.840 


41,478 


90, 4U 

168.319 

19.229 


272,908 


408,788 
779,518 
881,988 


1,563,750 


897.898 
238,568 
113,288 


747. 103 


82.808 

101,168 

84.507 


188,571 


148,488 
181,400 
132,475 


4€2,874 
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ValmeB  of  the  iMdittg  artideB  of  merehtmdUe  exported  from  Swedm^f  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


MaonfiMtiires  of  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gnms,  otc. : 

Caoutchouc,  etc , 

Candies,  other  than  tallow 

Soap 

Other 

Total 

Wood,  unmanaikotared,  sawed  or  hewn : 

Masta  and  timhers  25  cm.  or  more  in  diameter  .••.... 

S|iarsaud  small  timbon 

lioams  21)  cm.  or  more  in  diameter 

Raftens  and  small  beams 

Fit  props 

Planks  and  battens  of  at  least  5  cm  in  thickness  and  10  cm 

in  breadth 

Boards  less  than  6  cm.  thick 

Boarda,  planed  and  grooved 

Ends  of  boards  and  planks 

Moldings,  laths,  strips,  etc 

Staves  and  heads 

Xlrowood 

Other 

Total 

Hanafactures  of  wood : 

Jotoera'  work 

Wood  pnlp — 

Chemical,  dry 

Chemical,  wot 

Mechanical,  dry 

Mechanical,  wet 

Matches 

Other  

Total 

Dyes  and  dyestnffs : 

Lampblack 

Other 

Total 

Vegetable  stibstoneea,  not  elsewhore  specified : 

Bark 

Seeds 

OOeake 

Other 

Total 

Paper  and  mannteetnros  of  paper: 

Paper • 

Pasteboard 

Wallpaper 

Other 

Total 

Other  manufactures  of  vegetable  substances : 

Basket-makers'  wares 

Cork 

Other 

Total 

Minerals,  crude: 

Cement 

Iron  ore  ..................................................... 

Zinc  ore 

Stone,  not  elsewhere  specified , 

Other 

Total 

Mfaiefsls,  wrought,  other  than  metals: 

Glassware 

Earthenware 

Articles  of  stone 

Other 

Total 


1892. 


$2,209 

85.668 

144,680 

0.506 


192,062 


1,523.052 
120,528 
546,224 
975,309 

1, 610, 030 

15.722,367 
6. 170, 132 
1, 447. 272 
510. 397 
102,326 
125,407 
253,548 
160,438 


29,291,030 


1,023,225 

1,404,572 
303,444 
096,105 
221,405 

2.888.666 
82,077 


6,519,494 


1893. 


944,996 
33,690 

175. 323 
11.580 


1894. 


$92,109 
27.874 
50.214 
10,864 


265.589 


181.061 


1.010.886 
127, 774 
600,819^ 
961.417 

1,404.757 


16. 144. 

7,098. 

1.587, 
668. 
135. 
231, 
260, 
166, 


917 
251 
257 
400 
589 
543 
954 
917 


684.660 

127,865 

427.086 

1. 038,  774 

1, 702, 839 

16.379.596 
7,653.916 
1. 895, 677 
762. 0U3 
121.806 
191. 142 
202,282 
160,055 


30,399,481   31,345.701 


1,022,227'   1,150,859 


1,778,563  I 
327,775 
697.511 
222,780 

2,105,905 
121,920 


6, 176, 681 


41. 357 
47,106 


88.462 


49,412 
46,812 


1,408.538 
265,384 
608,011 
213,000 

1, 970. 345 
138.194 

5, 754^326 


28,976 
43,840 


96,224 


35,442 

114, 411 

34.926 

19,621 


204,400 


36.861 
93,533 
15.042 
22,259 


166,695 


7,359,947 

568,047 

187,864 

85,862 


8.151,720 


28,887 
20,629 
20,019 


69,535 


269,372 
857,791 
395,063 
248, 112 
881,587 


2, 151. 925 


6, 819, 043 

575,669 

810. 529 

42,863 


7, 748, 094 


61,185 
25,875 
11,262 


97,822 


388.327 
1,297,267 
858,748 
208,827 
789,236 


8,993,494 


692,696 

379. 154 

1,038,447 

56,499 


997,896 

481,898 

1,068,830 

14,698 


2,166.706   2.583,217 


"v: 


72,816 


40,186 
28,586 
46,826 
17.697 


182,745 


1, 611, 026 

150,825 

235.984 

54,643 


2, 051, 078 


83.300 
85.747 
11.139 


130. 186 


240.367 
1,559.608 
832,01.1 
201.215 
2»1. 817 


2,  Ta,  710 


1.122.397 

6-J0.996 

1, 212.  r>24 

37, 552 


3. 0:)2.  469 
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Values  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise  exported  from  Sweden,  etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Metals,  nn wrought  or  partly  wrought: 

Pig  and  balifMitiron 

Laogrelof  iron  or  steel 

Blooms  and  ingots  of  iron  or  steel 

Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered 

Wire  of  iron  or  steel 

Plates  of  iron  or  steel,  rolled  or  hammered 

Copper  and  copi>er  alloys 

Other 

Total 

Hannfaotares  of  metal : 

Spikes  and  nails  of  iron  or  steel 

Other  mannfactnres  of  iron  or  ste^ 

Manufactures  of  other  metals 

Total 

Ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instramenta,  and  clocks : 

Ships  and  boats 

Machines,  ini plemeuts,  and  tools 

Instruments,  optical,  surgical,  and  musical. .  .^ 

Other  articles 

Total 

Coin,  silver 

Articles  not  included  in  the  foregoing  groups : 

Books  and  printed  matter 

Furniture,  not  olsewhero  speoifled 

Engrav  i  ngs,  li  thographs,  etc 

Other 

Total 


1892. 


1806,889 
279,828 
246,008 
6,562,388 
178,962 
158,740 
168, 715 
388,176 


8,879.806 


806.783 

788,705 

81,501 


1,076,988 


222,925 

820,246 

23,687 

71,540 


1,188,298 


67,915 


113, 817 
61,447 
43,445 

610,336 


838,045 


1893. 


$933,306 

256,527 

261,786 

5,060.054 

50,003 

161.886 

81,348 

400,492 


7,823,092 


287,182 

662,516 

49, 173 


998,871 


222,996 

941,125 

76,005 

108,828 


1,348,964 


00,476 

53.003 

70,757 

482.042 


1804. 


706,268 


$l,122,e83 

125.1210 

283,151 

5,034,051 

62,100 

126,257 

80,047 

311. 159 


7, 145^477 


317,498 

1,015,400 

50,407 


1,383,305 


450.147 

1,207,877 

123,168 

4,224 


1,704.4U 


120.  OSO 

581,133 

107,541 

505,741 


800.4^0 


The  single  items  of  greatest  importance  among  the  commodities 
exported  from  Sweden  in  1894  were,  in  the  order  of  their  yalue,  lumber, 
butter,  bar  iron,  oats,  wood  pulp,  fish,  matches,  pork,  paper,  iron  ore, 
stoneware,  machinery,  pig  and  ballast  iron,  joiners'  work,  glassware, 
cattle,  and  cotton  goods. 

PEINCIPAL   COUNTRIES  IN  TBADE  WITH  SWEDEN.. 


As  the  official  returns  of  foreign  commerce  published  by  the  Swedish 
Oovernmeut  relate  only  to  the  direct  trade  between  Sweden  and  other 
countries,  without  any  reference  to  the  original  source  from  which  the 
imports  come  or  the  final  destination  to  which  the  exports  go,  they  do 
not  show  the  exact  relatiye  standing  of  the  various  countries  partici- 
pating in  Sweden's  trade.  Undoubtedly  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
commerce  credited  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Korway,  and  other  neighboring  countries,  is  in  reality  merely  transit 
trade,  consisting  of  merchandise  having  an  actual  source  or  desti- 
nation in  more  distant  lands*  This  fact  should  bo  carefully  borne  in 
mind  in  a  consideration  of  the  statistical  tables  to  be  presented  regard- 
ing the  international  commerce  of  Sweden.  The  first  of  these  tables, 
showuig  the  total  value  of  Sweden's  direct  t?^9  with  each  of  the  ten 
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Icadiug  couutries  in  1892,  1893,  aud  1894,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
entire  trade  credited  to  each  of  these  countries,  is  as  follows: 

Value  and  percentage  of  the  total  direct  trade  of  Sweden  with  each  of  tlie  principal  foreign 

ceuntries  in  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894, 


Countries. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

GemianT 

Denmark 

Hbrway 

France 

NetberUuids 

Bnaaia 

Belgium 

ITiKKed  States 

Finland 

other  oountriea 

Total 


Values. 


1892. 


$63. 795.  GOO 

44.026,200 

22. 583, 300 

14, 350, 300 

7,762.600 

7, 138, 700 

4,012,000 

6,322,400 

4,095,300 

2,646,000 

6,064,700 


1893. 


$63,567,200 

42.122,400 

20,479.200 

12,743,400 

0, 529, 000 

6,444,600 

4, 802, 500 

6. 235,  800 

8,084,100 

2, 499, 400 

5,629,900 


184,817,100       177,137,500 


1894. 


Percentages 


1802. 


1893.       1894. 


$59,456,400 

42, 588. 400 

20, 007, 504) 

11,314,400 

10. 922, 600 

7.083,500 

5,  251. 200 

6, 178, 600 

3, 086, 200 

2, 970, 800 

5,326,300 


85.60 
23. 82 
12.22 
7.77 
4.20 
3.80 
2.17 
3.42 
2.22 
1.43 
8.29 


85.89 
23.78 
11.56 
7.19 
5.38 
3.61 
2.71 
3.52 
1.74 
1.41 
3.18 


84.14 
24.46 

12.04 
6.50 
0.27 
4.07 
3.01 
2.97 
1.77 
1.71 
3.06 


174. 145, 900 


100 


100 


100 


Great  J^ritain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  in  the 
order  named,  are  the  countries  of  chief  importance  in  Sweden's  direct 
trade  with  other  natioDS.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  trade 
in  1894  was  returned  in  favor  of  these  four  countries.  Great  Brit- 
ain's share  alone  was  34.14  per  cent,  and  Germany's  24.46  per  cent. 
Denmark  was  credited  with  12.04  per  cent,  and  iN'orway  with  C.5  per 
cent.  Other  countries  having  a  substantial  share  in  this  trade  were 
France,  with  G.27  per  cent;  Netherlands,  with  4.07  per  cent;  Russia, 
with  3.01  per  cent,  and  Belgium,  with  2.07  per  cent.  The  United  States 
ranked  as  the  ninth  country  in  Sweden's  direct  commerce,  having  a 
percentage  of  only  1.77.  Finland,  with  a  percentage  of  1.71,  was  the 
tenth  country  in  importance.  The  ten  countries  mentioned  were  in 
1894  the  source  of  96.94  per  cent  of  Sweden's  direct  foreign  trade,  the 
portion  credited  to  all  other  countries  amounting  to  only  3.06  per  cent. 

The  relative  standing  of  the  above-mentioned  countries  as  contribu- 
tors to  the  direct  import  trade  of  Sweden  in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and 
1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Value  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  (direct  trade)  from  each  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  and  percentage  of  total  imports  received  from  each. 


Conntries. 


Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Denmark 

Korway 

Baasift ■ 

United  States 

Beleinm 

NeUierlands 

France 

Finland 

Other  conntries 

Total 


4810— No.  8- 


Values. 


1892. 


$31,047,800 
25, 520. 000 
11,758,200 
9,465.500 
8, 030, 000 
8,439,500 
3. 261, 300 
2, 470. 200 
2,665,600 
1, 132, 600 
2, 874,  000 


O'J,  5(54, 700 


1893. 


$30,256,400 
23, 135, 100 
10,604,600 
8, 425,  700 
3,406.800 
2,007.800 
8, 054, 000 
1, 876. 500 
1.674,200 
1.  ISO,  000 
2, 578,  700 


1884. 


$32,095,400 
26,205.600 
10, 690,  800 
7. 222, 300 
8,931,000 
8,064,100 
2,621,600 
2,322.500 
2, 282. 000 
1,416,700 
2, 242, 400 


89,160.700  ;      94,114,400 


Peroentages. 


1892.       1893. 


32.15 
26.43 
12.17 
9.80 
3.14 
3.50 
3.38 
2.56 
2.60 
1.17 
3.98 


100 


33.94 
25.95 
11.99 
9.45 
3.82 
3.26 
3.43 
2.10 
1.88 
1.29 
2.89 


100 


1894. 


34.10 
27.84 
11.36 
7.67 
4.18 
8.28 
2.79 
2.47 
2.42 
1.51 
2.33 


100 
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According  to  the  statistics  given  above,  the  Gterraan  Empire  holds 
the  leading  position  among  the  varioas  countries  from  which  the  direct 
import  trade  of  Sweden  is  derived.  The  portion  of  the  direct  imports 
recorded  as  coming  from  Germany  in  1894  amounted  to  34.10  per  cent. 
The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  ranked  sec- 
ond on  the  list,  was  credited  with  27.84  per  cent.  The  United  States 
occupied  the  sixth  place,  and  according  to  the  Swedish  returns  con- 
tributed but  3.28  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

In  the  following  table,  covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  the 
ten  countries  standing  highest  in  the  total  direct  trade  of  Sweden  are 
given  in  the  order  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  shipped  to  them 
from  Sweden: 

Value  of  merchandiae  exported  from  Sweden  (direct  trade)  to  each  of  ih^prineipal  foreign 
countries  in  lS92f  1893,  and  1894 ,  and  percentage  of  total  exports  received  from  each. 


Coantries. 


Great  Britain  imd  Ireland. 

Grermanv 

Denmark 

France 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Belginm 

Finland 

RnsBia 

United  states 

other  conntrioa 


Values. 


1892. 


$40, 275, 600 

12,978,400 

10,825,100 

5, 197. 100 

4,668,000 

4,884,800 

8,061,100 

1, 513, 400 

981,900 

655,800 

3, 210, 600 


1893. 


$40,432, 
11,866, 
9.784, 
7,854, 
4,568, 
4,317, 
3,180, 
1.8-19, 
1,395, 
176, 
3,051, 


100 

000 
700 
800 
100 
700 
900 
400 
700 
300 
200 


1894. 


$33,250,800 

10,493,000 

10.276.700 

8,640.600 

4,761,000 

4,002,100 

2,557.000 

1. 554, 100 

1,320,200 

2,100 

3.0B3.900 


Total 88,252,400 


87,976,900  ;      80,031,500 


Percentages. 


1892. 


45.64 

14.71 

12.27 

5.89 

S.29 

5.53 

3.47 

1.71 

1.11 

.74 

3.64 


1893. 


I 


18M. 


45.96 

13.49 

11.12 

8.93 

5.19 

4.91 

8.61 

1.53 

1.59 

.20 

3.47 


41.  »S 

12.11 

12.84 

10.80 

5.96 

5.11 

3.1* 

l.M 

1.65 

.003 

3.857 

100 


100 


100 


As  a  destination  of  the  direct  export  trade  of  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  outranks  all  other  countries. 
The  German  Empire,  which  stood  first  as  a  source  of  Sweden's  import 
trade,  received  in  1894  only  13.11  per  cent  of  the  Swedish  exports, 
while  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  credited  with  41.56  per  cent. 
The  exports  shipped  from  Sweden  directly  to  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  Swedish  commerce  returns,  have  been  so  small  as  to  consti- 
tute less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade.  These  returns  of 
direct  trade,  however,  as  elsewhere  explained,  convey  only  an  imx>erfect 
idea  of  the  commerce  which  is  really  carried  on  between  Sweden  and 
the  United  States. 

SWEDEN'S  DIBBGT  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  official  trade  returns  published  by  the  Swedish  Government 
regarding  Sweden's  commerce  with  the  United  States  relate  solely  to 
the  direct  trade,  so  called,  including  only  such  merchandise  as  is 
shipped  directly  from  one  of  these  countries  to  the  other.  They  should 
not  be  taken,  therefore,  as  indicating  in  any  measure  the  extent  of  the 
wmmerce  which  actually  exists  between  the  two  nations,  for  much  of 
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that  commerce  reaches  its  destination  indirectly,  being  reshipped  firom 
the  intermediate  coantries  to  which  it  is  first  sent. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  and  exported  each  year  from 
1890  to  18d4y  inclusive,  in  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  the  United  States? 
according  to  the  Swedish  commerce  returns,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Value  of  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  the  United  States  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Yean. 


1890 

lOl 

18B2 

1898 

18»4 

Ajumal   average   for 
tboSyears 


Imports. 


Kroner. 

8,182,696 
12,934,807 
12,833,767 
10,849,818 
11,508,537 


11,261,025 


Dollars. 

2,102,962 

3,466,528 

a.  439, 450 

2,907,751 

8,084,288 


1 


3, 018, 106 


Exports. 


Kronor. 
918, 791 
663,822 

2,447,061 

657, 930 

8,360 


939, 193 


DoUart. 
246,236 
177,904 
655,812 
176.325 
2,240 


Total  trade. 


Kronor. 

9,101,486 
13,598,629 
15. 280, 828 
11, 507, 748 
11,516,897 


251,703     12,201,118 


DoUar§. 
2, 439, 198 
8,644,432 
4, 095, 2G2 
3,084.078 
3, 086, 528 


3, 260, 899 


In  1892  and  1893  iron  and  steel  in  various  forms  and  wood  pulp, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  trade  published  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, comprised  the  chief  part  of  the  merchandise  exported  from 
Sweden  directly  to  the  United  States.  The  returns  for  1894,  however, 
do  not  record  a  single  shipment  of  these  important  commodities  to  this 
country.  The  direct  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  latter  year, 
according  to  these  official  returns,  consisted  of  but  a  single  item,  that 
of  matches.  In  the  following  table  the  various  articles  of  merchan- 
dise exported  directly  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1892, 1803, 
and  1894,  as  returned  in  the  Swedish  trade  reports,  are  given  in  full : 

Quantities  and  values  of  merchandise  exported  from  Sweden  directly  to  the  United  States 

in  1892,  1893,  and  1894. 


ArtSclea. 


Books 

Cement 

Fumitore ■ 

Plaster  work 

Rags 

Ui^hines,  separators 

Iron  and  steel : 

Pig  and  ballast  iron 

Langrel 

Old  iron 

Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered 

Wire 

Tubing,  etc 

Zinc,  manafaotoresof 

Iron  eve...... ..................... 

OQcake 

Pnncb 

Wood  palp  : 

Chemical,  drjr 

Chemical,  moist 

Mechanical,  dry 

Bnilding  materials  of  wood 

ICatehes 

Other  articles 


Total 


1802. 


Qaantity. 


Value. 


1803. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1894. 


Quantity.  |    Value. 


KUogram*. 

""'oi6,'86o 


50,000 
118,307 


4,433,824 


160,535 

4,290,664 

886,172 


1,360 
508,000 
280,000 


DoUart.    KHogramt. 
1,661 


0,764 
2,680 

40,200 
1,269  I 

12,828 

60,157 


4,644 

157,290 

34,487 


7, 006, 420 

7,000 

170,085 

312, 158 


547 
1,361 
9,380 


5,354,361 

20,300 

332,500 


258,294 

400 

7.129 

13, 400 


31,881 


055, 812 


304,800 


620,920 
589,' 280' 


Dollars.  ;  Kilograms,  i  DoUart. 


109, 283 

80 

4,558 

10,876 


8,169 


338 
30,387 
12,634' 


176,325 


15,200 


2,240 


2,240 
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According  to  the  figures  qaoted  above,  the  exports  of  merchandiae 
from  Sweden  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  States  from  1890  to 
1894,  inclusive,  were  decidedly  less  as  regards  value  than  the  imports 
received  in  that  trade.  The  imports  of  merchandise  made  a  slight 
gain  during  the  period  mentioned,  but  the  exports,  on  the  other  hand, 
suffered  a  considerable  falling  off,  thus  increasing  the  disparity  between 
the  import  and  export  trade. 

The  leading  articles  of  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  this  country  during  the  years  1892, 1893, 
and  1894,  according  to  the  Swedish  commerce  reports,  were  cotton, 
mineral  oils,  wheat,  and  fertilizers.  Other  important  commodities 
imported  were  pork,  wheat  flour,  sugar  and  molasses,  rosin,  hides  and 
skins,  vegetable  oils,  maize,  rye,  raw  tobacco,  and  machinery.  The 
tabular  statement  following  shows  in  detail  the  quantities  and  values 
of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  which,  according  to  the  Swedish 
returns  of  direct  trade,  were  imported  into  Sweden  from  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

QuanHtiea  and  values  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  direotly  from  the  United  Statm 

in  1892, 1893,  and  1894, 


Articles. 


Cotton^  UDOolored 

ShipAand  boats 

Pork,  other  than  smoked 

GrasB  seed  and  clover  seed 

Dyes  and  dyes  tuffs 

Fertilisers : 

Raw  phosphates 

Superphosphates 

Rosl  n 

Hides  and  skiDs 

Musical  instmmente 

Lard ^.. 

India  rubber 

Conserves  of  beef  and  mutton. . 
Machines,  implements,  and  tools 
Metals: 

Iron  and  steel 

Other 

Oils: 

Fatty,  other  than  linseed . . . 

Volatile 

Mineral — 

Crude  

Keflned 

Ships*  articles 

Slates 

Shovels,  etc 

Sugar,  sir np,  and  molasses 

Cereals : 

Wheat 

Maize 

Bye 

Pease 

Wheat  flour 

Saws,  etc 

Sac  ks,  old 

Tobacco,  raw 

Lumber 

Clocks 

Textile  fabrics 

other  articles 


Total 


1892. 


Quantity. 


Kilograma. 
6, 321, 135 


12,877,870 
151, 592 
375, 929 


144.000 
21,627,172 


110, 843 

21,502,756 
3, 367, 376 
5, 699, 440 


1,715 


6.323 


Value. 


Dollars. 

1,304,429 

3,484 


1893. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms, 
3,449,337 


189,820 

2,488 

14,105 


3,859 
811.452 


5,941 

803,902 

04,758 

200,006 


93 


1,099 

3, 550 

308 


107 


45,696 


Value. 


DoUara. 
776,516 


17,076,807 


614,500 
30,277 


24,666 

279 

7,030 


648 

00,584 
19 

616,200 
24,277,439 


8,600 

""821,827 

22,367,744 
509,544 


2:^9 
1, 526, 006 


8,513 
"326 


11,634 

'"i'oio 

251, 712 


23,059 
10,245 


4,405 

386 

1,413 

8,525 

5,269 
974 

11, 817 
51 

13,807 

910,889 

280 

386 

601 

39,621 

734,333 
13,178 


1894. 


Quantity.       Valoc 


Kilogram9.\  JDoBsrc 
7,083,842     1.356,118 


259.400 
7,000 


14.768,781 


677.590 
30.546 


21,648  f 


7 

71, 570 

917 


4.791 
2,023 
4,168 
671 
2,884 


3,430,450 


2,907,751 


23,348 
1,694 

134,261 


^24,979. 


216 


,512,347 
13,449,635 


942,532 


11,633 


2.286 


51,441 
2,346 

6^787 

217,608 


27.239 

10.S0i 

2,912 

3,9ST 


16.451 

7.798 
2.S91 

21,686 


903^470 


2.: 
24.716 

333,  sa 


37.869 


«.5S3 
«,20> 
1,798 
3.4a 
S,8B 


3.081. 
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The  following  particnlars  regarding  the  actual  volame  of  Sweden's 
trade  with  the  United  States  were  reported  to  the  State  Department 
under  date  of  January  1,  1891,  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas,  jr.,  United 
States  minister  to  Sweden : 

The  Swedish  statistios  of  the  Amerioan  trade  embrace  only  those  goods  passing 
between  the  two  countries  in  ships  sailing  directly  from  one  to  the  other.  Bat  the 
great  balk  of  the  merchandise  exchanged  between  us  is  shipped  on  steamers  of  estab- 
lished lines  that  sail  to  England,  Germany,  or  Denmark,  where  it  is  transshipped  in 
transita;  and  it  is  these  oonntries  and  not  the  United  States  that  are  credited  with 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade.  There  is,  fortunately,  one  way  of  obtaining 
accurate  data  upon  Sweden's  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  that  is  from  the 
invoioes  sworn  to  before  Amerioan  consuls  in  Sweden,  for  these  inyoioes  embrace  all 
goods  sent  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States,  indirectly  as  well  as  directly,  where 
the  Talue  of  the  shipment  exceeds  $100.  By  the  politeness  of  our  consuls  I  have 
been  furnished  with  these  data. 

The  total  export  of  Sweden  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1889,  as  gleaned  from 
the  oonsular  records,  was  yalned  at  $2,787,000.  This  sum  is  eight  times  greater  than 
that  giyen  in  the  Swedish  statistics,  and  proves  that  only  one-eighth  part  of  the 
goods  Sweden  sends  as  comes  in  ships  that  sail  directly  from  Sweden,  while  seven- 
eighths  of  the  entire  Swedish  export  to  the  United  States  are  transshipped  en  route 
in  foreign  ports.  And  even  the  consular  figures  do  not  give  us  the  whole  truth,  for 
we  most  add  to  them  all  goods  sent  in  shipments  of  less  than  $100  each,  all  books 
and  merchandise  sent  by  mail,  as  well  as  the  vast  amount  of  clothing,  bedding, 
ntensils,  and  other  goods  carried  into  America  by  40,000  Swedish  immigrants. 

In  getting  at  the  amount  of  Sweden's  actual  imports  from  the  United  States  I  was 
greartly  assisted  by  Dr.  B[jalmar  GuUberg,  actuary  of  the  royal  central  statistical 
bni«aa.  With  the  help  of  the  statistics  of  the  bureau,  and  also  those  available  in 
the  Eoyal  Kommerse  Kolleg^um,  we  have  sorted  out  and  separated  the  American 
goods  imported  into  Sweden  via  other  countries  as  accurately  as  possible  and  added 
tlieee  to  Sweden's  direct  import  from  the  United  States.  Of  course,  these  figures 
ajre  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  things  can  not  be,  exact ;  but  I  believe  they  are 
atpproximately  correct,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  the  only  ones  ever  made  public 
giving  any  adequate  idea  of  the  volume  of  oar  trade  with  Sweden.  According  to 
our  computation  Sweden  imported  in  1889  the  following  amounts  of  our  goods : 


ArtioleB. 


Ootton 


Sole  Icttther. 
Pork 


KttfM 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof 

Other  artldes,  chiefly  those  heretofore  enumerated. 

Total 


Valae. 


$1.7M.647 

1,720,258 

1,246,867 

751,480 

237,764 

S31,441 

74,908 

1,008,068 


a8, 065, 468 


a  This  total  is  not  the  aotnsl  smn  of  the  above-en amerated  items,  which  amount  to  $8,056,868,  the 
diacrepanoy  hehig  traceable  to  the  original  statement. 

This  total,  it  will  be  seen,  is  five  times  greater  than  the  Swedish  official  figaree,* 
showing  that  fonr-flfths  of  Sweden's  imports  f^om  the  United  States  are  through  for- 

<  The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  f^om  the  United  States  in 
1889,  according  to  the  Swedish  statistics,  was  5,903,527  kronor  ($1,582,145).  The 
valne  of  the  merchandise  exported  by  Sweden  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  year 
anoiiiited  to  1,447,864  kronor  ($388,028). 
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eign  ports.  Here,  then,  wo  have  a  grand  commerce  where  Sweden's  imports  from  the 
United  States  amonut,  in  ronnd  numbers,  to  $8,000,000,  and  her  exports  to  $3,000,000 
a  vear.  This  gives  a  total  Swedish -American  trade  of  $11,000,000  annually,  one,  too, 
which  is  greatly  to  our  advantage,  for  our  sales  are  three  times  the  amount  of  ota 
purcliases. 

PRINCIPAL  AaRICULTURAL  IMPORTS,  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  Swedish 
commerce  as  published  in  the  '^  Bidrag  till  Sveriges  officiela  Statistik: 
(F)  Utrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart,"  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
principal  agricultural  products  and  other  important  commodities  im- 
ported in  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  each  of  the  various  foreign  conn- 
tries  during  the  year  1894,^  and  also  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  each 
article  imported  from  all  countries  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

ImporU  of  the  principal  agrioultvral  and  other  produeU  into  Sweden,  by  eountrietf  dming 

the  year  1894,  ivith  totals  for  1892, 1893,  and  1894, 

LOno  kilogram  equals  2.20A62  pounds;  1  liter  equala  1.0567  quarto.] 

HOBSSS. 


ConntrieB. 


Norway 

FlDland 

Denmark 

Grermany 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1884 
Total,  189» 
Total,  1892 


CATTLE. 


Hl» 
87,tf7 

1,1» 
8,915 

a.90 


SHEEP. 


Norway , 

Flnlaufl 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


*  Tables  similar  to  those  printed  in  the  Swedish  commerce  report  for  1894,  showing 

the  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  imported  from  each 

foreign  country,  were  not  published  in  the  reports  for  previous  years,  and  it  was 

therefore  found  impracticable,  in  compiling  the  following  statistics  of  importation^ 

o  state  the  imports  separately  by  countries,  except  for  the  single  year  1894. 
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SWINE. 


Countries. 


ITorwuy 

Ffnland 

Great  Bri tain... 

TotaU  1804 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1892 


Quantity. 


KUogrami. 
181 
17,867 
712 


18,760 
29.637 
38,566 


Value. 


$22 

2,150 

66 


2,238 
5,563 
7,239 


POULTRY. 


Norway 

Finland 

Ruaaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Bel^nm 

Spain 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


MEAT:  FOWL. 


•37 
127 

186 

2,289 

65 

8 

1 

1 


2.704 
2,183 
1.038 


Norway ......... 

Finlana 

Bnasia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  BriUin... 
De 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


MEAT:  BEEF,  MUTTON,  ETC. 


Kilograms. 

11, 790 

102, 167 

6,294 

7,271 

9.187 

357 

4 


$3,102 

27.381 

1,687 

1,948 

2, 402 

06 

1 


Norway 

Finlana 

Soaaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belg;inm 

Great  Britain... 
United  States... 

Total,  1804 
Total.  1803 
Total,  1892 


35,792 

395,108 

40, 333 

72,797 

64,578 

51 

10 

20,248 

427 


$4,706 

52,945 

5,405 

9,755 

8,053 

7 

1 

2,713 

57 


84,332 
108, 217 
127,180 


BACON  AND  HAMS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain... 
Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


$614 

11 

8 

200 

251 

8 

153 

9 


1,244 
1,670 
1,721 
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POKE,  OTHER  THAN  SMOKED. 


Norway 

Finland 

Ruaaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain . 

France 

United  States. 
Argentina  — 


Total.  18M 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Coantriea. 


Quantity. 

Valno. 

KUogratn$. 

2,005.953 

$409,7-20 

696 

]3J 

59 

12 

156,607 

31.058 

1, 749. 355 

346. 9Q 

98.091 

19,453 

1,683,956 

833.963 

60 

U 

250.400 

51  444 

45 

9 

6.014.222 

1.191740             j 

3. 654. 576 

930.456 

7,313,155 

1.685,536 

GHESoE. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands.. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Spain 


Total,  1894. 
Total,  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


60.305 

85 

2 

11.212 

138.855 

12,279 

1,370 

2,256 

9.860 

5 


236,229 
271.557 
101, 442 


$16, 9» 
94 

1 

3.  IS 

39,074 

3.455 

885 

63S 

2,775 

1 


66.475 
76.416 
48.741 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 
Great  Britain 
France 


Total,  1894. 
Total,  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


BUTTER,  NATURAL. 


nUTTER,  ARTIFICIAL.* 


14.816 

612, 747 

50,439 

04.025 

2,286 

34 

1.601 

60 


785,008 
785.371 
833,586 


15.390 

221,688 

21.505 

34,018 

827 

13 

580 


384.016 
305.115 
357,443 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  . . 
Great  Britain. 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Norway 

Denmnrk 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 
Great  Britain. 
United  States. 


Total,  1894 
Tout.  1893 
Total,  1892 


"'  Soo  also  "Oleomargarin." 
CONSEKVES  OF  BEEF  AND  ArUTTON. 


2&4 

957 

5,051 

1.I9I 

91,571 

18,461 

10 

2 

58,626 

11,784 

3,600 

121 

160.042 

31169 

240, 745 

48,300 

250.054 

50,443 

9207,685 

98 

m 

1 
23 


207.750 
158,241 
172.208 
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OTHER  COKSERVES. 


ConntrJos. 


Quantity.  '     Talno. 


Korway 

Finland 

JUuiaia 

Denmarlc 

Germany 

Ketberlantls 

lielginm 

Great  Britain 

Franco 

Port4i|cal 

SiHun   

united  Statea 

Total.  1894 

Tout.  1883 . 

Total,  180E 

SAUSAGE 

Xorway 

Finland 

Denosarls. 

Germany 

Groat  Britain 

Total.  1804 

Total.  1893 

Total,  1892 


KilofframM. 
142, 711 
532 

$76,498 
285 

5 

8 

25,244 
77.161 

13,581 
41, 35:t 

1,617 

867 

13,419 

103,016 

120,365 

17 

7,198 

65,216 

64,516 

9 

626 

282 

499 

267 

485. 1U2 
349,630 
438.703 


260,016 
187.402 
282,465 


$5,103 
4 

707 

1,784 

7 


7,605 
8,845 
7,421 


EGGS. 


IVorwav 

Finlana 

Roaaia 

Denmark 

Great  Britain. 


Number. 
297, 370 
363.000 

4,344,600 

361,330 

8,  GOO 


Total.  1894 
Total.  18a-) 
Total,  1802 


5, 364. 06U 
6,837,420 
6,207,790 


WHEAT. 


Xorway 

Rniiaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Xetherlanda . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

United  Staten. 
Argentina  — 


Total,  1894 
Total.  1888 
Total.  1892 


Kilogramt. 

0,029 

19. 429. 009 

10.440.96o 

70. 200. 039 

142, 529 

5.52^,888 

2, 6.t0, 630 

1,326 

13,449,635 

20, 860.  353 


154. 250. 363 

121. 357. 364 
IIR,  187, 313 


RYE. 


Horway.. 
Finland. . 
Raaaia . . . 
Denmark 
Germany. 


819.708 

771,718 

83, 034. 405 

14, 725.891 

30, 580. 287 


Total.  1894 
Total,  1883 
Total.  1892 


135.432,102 
80,310,425 
75, 814, 881 


♦2.891 

2.838 

34.931 

2,805 

08 


43, 134 
46.933 
41,871 


$158 

610,886 

432.042 

1,845.467 

8,744 

145, 079 

69,088 

35 

853,241 

092,329 


4,051.4H8 
8,984,162 
4,418,551 


$6,762 

16.318 

1,755.779 

311.382 

773.498 

2. 8a3. 739 
2.098.511 
2.661,709 
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OATS. 


CoantzieB. 


NorwAV 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany  

Franoe 

Total,  18M 

Total,  1803 

Total,  1892 

BARLEY. 

Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Total,  18W 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

BUCKWHEAT 

Russia 

I>enmark 

Germany 

France 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

VETCHES. 

Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

MAIZE. 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

MALT. 

Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

^reat  Britain 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1898 

Total,  1892 


Qnantity. 


2,782,202 
1,561,283 
1.442,613 


Valoe. 


Kiloffram$. 

582.720 

$14,824 

1,999,126 

49.826 

178,712 

4,4fti 

1.000 

25 

2U 

6 

400 

10 

68,845 
41,574 
38,856 


191,666 

8.307 

6.838,615 

7,186,326 

3,503.781 


17,728.605 
5,897,113 
9,427,735 


313,221 

35,007 

8.217 

29,233 


885,678 
473.752 
483,077 


♦4. 197 

182 

149,733 

157,319 
76.  n7 


888,178 
169.896 
143 


$11.7S2 

1,314 

306 

1,007 


14,471 
17,775 
18,125 


393 

1,576 

2,503 

82,4«3 


36,963 

22,057 

127,273 


617 
68 

107 


1. 


6,213 

«146 

7,276.101 

170.625 

2,407.087 

66.446 

1,086,604 

»4.»6 

8,219 

75 

97 

2 

10,728,321 

251,579 

9,684,245 

250,454 

18,368,668 

616^613 

19,952 

61.  oa 

84,182 

i,iw 

310,021 

16^191 

91.678 

4.786 

22,  ni 

1,187 

8,426 

171 

481,871 

25,183 

681,837 

S4.686 

6Qt5,804 

36.606 
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PEAS. 


Coantries. 


Quantity. 


KiU^ranu. 

Norway l  3.139 

nnland '  M6 

Boasia ;  4,588 

Denmark « !  23,168 

Germany '  21,734 

Ifetiierlands 680 

Grest  Britain 11,872 

Total,  1894 '  06,121 

Total,  1883 84,9&0 

Total,  1802 '  351,358 


Value. 


185 

25 

134 


19 
321 


1,788 

2,391 

13,418 


BEANS. 


Korw»y 

Ffnland 

Denmark 

CieniiaDy 

XTetlMtlaDda  — 
Great  Britain... 
le 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1888 
Total,  1892 


2 

248 

$18 

00,618 

4,554 

684,509 

84,396 

5:i8, 418 

27,055 

41, 610 

2,091 

638 

32 

1,356,043 

68.141 

1,453,003 

73,013 

1,840,706 

117, 161 

SHELLED  WHEAT. 


IforwajT  •■>■■■.. 
nnland. ........ 

BumIa. 

Denmark 

Germany 

Hetbeilands 

Belgivm 

Greftt  Britain... 

Tranoe 

Spain 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1808 
Total,  1892 


502 

1,110 

47,506 

112,896 

180,661 

61,049 

25,204 

22,551 

138,777 

2,805 


$34 
74 
3,183 
7.564 
12,104 
4,090 
1,688 
1.511 
9,206 

194 


39, 740 
29,552 
25,789 


SHELLED  OATS. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Ctannaay 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1803 
Total,  1892 


♦37 
60 
12 

403 


511 
212 
232 


SHELLED  BARLEY. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark ....... 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1898 
Total,  1802 


4,240 

$171 

84 

8 

3,612 

145 

809 

32 

57 

3 

354 
637 
712 
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OATS. 


CoantrieB. 


Korway 

Finland 

RtiMia 

Denmark 

G«rman7 

Pranoe 

TotaJ,1894 

Total,  1803 

Total,  1892 

BARLEY. 

Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Qermany 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

BUCKWHEAT 

Russia 

I>enmark 

Grermany 

Franoe 

Total.  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

VETCHES. 

Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Total,  1804 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

MAIZE. 

Finland 

Denmark 

(Germany 

Bolginm 

Great  Britain 

France 

Total.  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

MALT. 

Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1888 

Total,  1892 


Quantity. 


Value. 


KHooranu, 

m720 

1,909,128 

178,712 

1,000 

2U 

$14,824 

49^828 

4,451 

» 

6 

400 

10 

2,782,202 
1,561.283 
1,442,613 

68,845 
41,574 
38,856 

191,608 

H.1W 

8,807 

182 

6,838.615 

149,713 

7,186,326 

157, 34» 

8,503,781 

To^nr 

17,728,505 

888,178 

6,897.113 

169,896 

9,427,735 

286,148 

313,221 

35,007 

8.217 

20.233 


885,678 
473, 752 
483,077 


$11. 758 
1.314 


1.087 


14,471 

17,775 
18,125 


392 

1.575 

2.503 

82,483 


86,963 

22,057 

127,273 


•17 
68 

107 


1.585 

I 
5>i 


6,213 

$146 

7,276,101 

170,635 

2.407.067 

66.416 

1,086,604 

24,285 

3,219 

75 

97 

2 

10,728.821 

251,579 

0,684,245 

250.454 

18,368,668 

616,613 

19,962 

$1,048 

84,182 

1,787 

310,021 

16,201 

91,578 

4.786 

22,712 

1,187 

3,426 

179 

481.871 

25,183 

681,887 

84.686 

625.804 

88,608 
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PEAS. 


Coantries. 


Vorwav 

Tlnlana 

RoMia 

Denmark 

QtmuKDj 

Netherlands.. 
Great  Britain. 


Totii],1894 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1802 


Quantity. 

Value. 

KUogrami, 

8.138 

185 

M6 

25 

4,588 

124 

23,168 

626 

21.784 

S88 

880 

19 

11, 872 

821 

06,121 

1,788 

84,950 

2,391 

351,358 

13,418 

BEANS. 


Konrar 

FfaUand 

Demnaik 

Gennaay 

Ketherlanda  — 
Great  Britain... 
)e 

Total,  1884 
Total,  1898 
Total,  1868 


2 

248 

$18 

00,618 

4,554 

68^,509 

84,396 

5:i8,418 

27,055 

41, 610 

2,091 

638 

82 

1,356,043 

68,141 

1.453,003 

78,013 

1,840,706 

117, 161 

SHELLED  WHEAT. 


IforwaT  ••••••.. 

VtBlaaa 

Bnoala 

Denmark 

Gennaoy 

Netherlands 

BeljKinm 

Great  Britain... 

Vranee 

Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1808 
Total,  1802 


502 

1,110 

47,506 

112, 806 

180,661 

61,049 

25,204 

22,561 

138, 777 

2,805 


$84 

74 
3,183 
7.564 
12,104 
4.090 
1,688 
1,511 
9,298 
194 


39, 740 
29,552 
25,789 


SHELLED  OATS. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Ctannaay 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1808 
Total,  1802 


683 

$37 

1.111 

60 

216 

12 

7.621 

403 

511 
212 
282 


SHELLED  BARLEY. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1808 
Total,  1802 


4,240 

$171 

84 

8 

3,612 

145 

809 

32 

57 

8 

854 
537 
712 
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SHELLED  GRAIN  OF  OTHER  KINDS. 


Countries. 


RnsBia  and  Finlan  d 

Denmark   

Gennany ^ 

Netheriands 

Total,1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 


Quantity.        Value. 


WHEAT  FLOUR. 


Norway 

Finland 

RuHfiia 

Denmark 

Germany 

NetheriandB  — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain . . . 

Franco 

United  States... 

Total,  183i 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1802 


848,213 

fl40S8 

4,295 

in 

887 

81 

8,048,584 

328.471 

20,840.1&5 

£37.774 

5,581,760 

S4.38r 

855.486 

16. 851 

543.203 

si.»r 

44.565 

1,791 

942,588 

«7.898 

87,008,864 

1,487.748 

81,948,200 

1,486,418 

11,822,478 

1,187,388 

RYE  FLOUR. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain  . . . 
Franco 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


418,908 

80 

164,863 

33,427,807 

100 

4,900 


24.015,543 
17.507,081 
11,747,540 


3.7S5 
638,674 

t 

lis 


547,074 
484.672 
454,086 


OAT  FLOUR. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Gennany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1603 
Totol,  1892 


1216 


464 
188 

291 


BARLEY  FLOUR. 


1,288.143 

200 

287 

137,563 

♦41,427 

18 

4431 

1,426,203 
2,073,872 
1,978,066 

45.86r 

77  812 

74.251 

Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Total,  1894 
Totel,  1893 
Total,  1892 , 
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BBEAD,  FINE. 


Coantxies. 


BiiBsia  and  linland 


Gennany 

KetheruiDdi.. 

Belgiam 

Gnat  Britain. 

Finance 

UnitedsStatea. 


Total,  1804 
Total,  ia03 
Total,  18M 


Quantity. 


Value. 


KHogranu, 
21,040 

. 

$5,630 

80 

10 

2,082 

658 

1,772 

475 

85 

0 

00 

24 

85,876 

0,661 

305 

106 

13 

• 

4 

61. 142 

16.886 

64,877 

17,333 

64,688 

17,322 

OTHER  BREAD. 


Iforway 

Finland 

Bnasla 

Denmark 

Gennany 

IS^etherlandfl.. 

Belgium 

Gieat  Britain. 
United  Statea. 


Total,  1804 
Total,  1803 
Total,  1802 


BRAN. 


62,248 

$8,341 

776 

104 

23 

3 

17,218 

2.307 

2,851 

882 

156 

21 

10 

1 

26,103 

8,376 

20 

3 

108,400 

14,538 

88,026 

12.050 

01,653 

12.282 

UTorway. 
Finlana. 


Denmark 

Gennany 

Netherlanda.. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 


2.605,668 

337,321 

22,024,010 

708, 756 

8,468.203 

2,435,646 

4, 702, 058 

471, 251 

123,800 


Total,  1804 
Total,  1808 
Total,  1802 


'  42,868,421 
,!  20,256,281 
.;  17,872,826 


$41,808 

5,424 

868,633 

12, 8M 

136,108 

38,163 

75,624 

7,678 

1,001 


688,324 
825,720 
287  806 


YEAST. 


Sorway 

Finland 

DMimark 

Germany 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1884. 
Total,  1803. 
Total,  1808. 


20,507 
86,001 
28,733 


STARCH. 


Denmark 


Hetherlanda . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

Tnnoe 

United  Statea. 


Total,  1804 
Total.  1883 
Total,  1802 


20,687 

23,414 

51,680 

1.821 

2,036 

56,843 

122 

422 


$8,437 

2,711 

6,078 

163 

340 

6,681 

14 

40 


10.263 
81,015 
16,003 
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WORLD  8   MARKETS   FOR  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Sweden,  etc, — Continiied. 

RICE,  PADDY. 


Germaxiy 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1RB4 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1882 


Countiiea. 


Qnantitj. 


Kitognuns. 
33 
158,461 


168,484 


188 


Value. 


•1 
4.484 


BICE  GRITS  AND  RICE  MEAL. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark , 

Germany 

Itetherlandn  ... 
Great  Britain.. 
France 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1892 


88,316 
100 

66.444 
6 

2.314,802 

6,370,668 

118,288 

23,430 

62 

142,686 

882.687 

7.288 

1.444 

8 

8,915,621 
9,286,666 
9,387,986 

649.558 
660,768 
618,182 

COFFEE. 


Norwav 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 

Belgium    

Great  Britain... 

France 

Brazil 

Total,  1894 
Total,  J  893 
Total.  1892 


678,116 

28 

3,008,056 

7,078,206 

1.423.175 

680,500 

2,650,016 

734,884 

48,880 


17, 067. 911 
16,371,190 
16,844,786 


«244,78i7 

U 

1,300.729 

3,378,200 

602,600 


1,010,170 

811.170 

21,104 


7.236,700 
6. 700, 810 


TEA. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1884 
Total,  1803 
Total,  1802 


08 

¥m 

1,807 

1,6U 

241 

104 

43,196 

84,7S0 

40,467 

6^923 

5,806 

4 

3 

66.668 

68,097 

158,888 

127. 74S 

140.426 

100,110 

186,207 

01,269 

COCOA,  BEANS  AND  SHELLS. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  . . . . 
Groat  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1882 


118. 1» 

00,640 

2,14ft 

16.121 


135.500 
100.817 
117. 
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Imparts  of  the  principal  agriouliural  and  other  2>rodnct$  into  Sweden,  etc. — Coutinued. 

COCOA.  GROUND. 


Denmark..... 

GeriiiaDy 

IN^etherlaiKls . . 
Great  Britain. 


Conntries. 


Total,  1AM 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1803 


Quantity. 


Valne. 


Kilograms. 

5»1 

1333 

4,252 

2,303 

13,620 

7,609 

704 

396 

19,067 

10,731 

17,735 

7,130 

17,599 

7,075 

CHOCOLATE. 


Korway 

FinUmd 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands. . 
Grettt  Britain. 


Total,  1804.. 
Total,  1893.. 
Total,  1882  a 


244 

11 

868 

20,269 

83 

2,668 

13 


$163 

7 

582 

13, 580 

56 

1.788 

9 


16.185 
15,957 


a  Not  separately  stated  for  tho  entire  year  1892. 
SUGAR,  REFINED. 


Norway......... 

Tfnland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netheriaada  — 

Belgium 

Gnat  Britain... 
Be 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1883 
Total,  l(i92 


50,958 

10 

111,014 

3, 785, 895 

102, 141 

135, 053 

4,934 

4,539 


4, 196. 014 
4,622,403 
6,703,440 


$4,097 

1 

8,096 

304. n86 

8,212 

10,906 

807 

365 


317.362 
458,357 
664,714 


SUGAR,  UNREFINED,  NOT  DARKER  THAN  NO.  18. 


Korway 

Denmark 

Gennany- 

Portngal 

Total.  1884 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1893 


5,803 
6,530 
2,815 


$26 

12 

487 

2 


477 
578 
249 


SUGAR,  UNREFINED,  DARKER  THAN  NO.  18. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Fmnoe 

Spain 

Egypt 

Eaat  Indies 

West  Indies — 

Total,  1801 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


151, 808 
7,982,698 

370, 738 
1, 227, 821 
15 
2, 163, 596 
1.548,682 
8,662,134 


17,096,992 
26.576,151 
24,445,630 


$10. 138 

634,841 

24,839 

82,264 

1 

144,961 

103,762 

244.683 


1,145,499 
2. 101,  111 
1,867,157 
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Imports  of  the  prindpal  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Sweden f  etc. — Continued. 

SIRUP  AND  MOLASSES. 


Norway 

Denmark 

GermaDy 

Net  herlaoda . . 

Belginm 

Great  Britain. 

France 

United  Statee. 


Total.  1894 
Total,  189:) 
Total,  1892 


Countries. 


Quantity 


22.253,315 
11,774,547 
11,001,295 


Value. 


Kilognmu. 

1U0.045 

H,828 

1,245,613 

60,088 

270. 276 

13,038 

2,720 

131 

281 

14 

to.  121.413 

488.257 

621 

30 

512.347 

24.716 

591,100 
568.004 


HONEY. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Groat  Britain. 


Total,  1894 
Total,  180,') 
Total,  1892 


$16 

300 

3,321 

78 

3.715 
4,017 
3.056 


TOBACCO,  RAW. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands.. 

Beldam 

Great  Britain. 
United  States. 


Total.  1894. 
Total.  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


56.314 

608 

78, 419 

2,964.468 

104,148 

120,623 

105,627 

11,523 


3.460,680 
3,369,046 
3,839,700 


$31.eB3 

342 

44,134 

1,666,403 

58.615 

72,9Sa 

6ft,  391 

6»48B 


1,942.015 
1,  ^90,009 
1,879,968 


Norway 

FinlanH 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Groat  Britain. 

France 

Bffypt 

Algeria 

United  States 


Total,  1894. 
Total.  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


TOBACCO,  MANTTFACTUKED:  CIGARS,  ETC. 


$8. 3a 

6;s» 

209 

71.294 

100,: 

21.  n 

8,4«1 


8 
IS 
13 


236,768 
207,649 
206,532 


ORANGES. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 


Total,  1894. 
TotAl.  189.1. 
Total,  1802. 


2.390 

12,849 

306,560 

387,204 

277 

300,663 

35 

294 

3,758 

141, 145 


1, 165, 075 
821,825 
M8,546 


$102 

1,033 

24,643 

81,035 

23 

24.165 

3 

24 

303 

11,348 


93.673 
06,075 
76^263 
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^f  ik6  prinoipal  a§rioiMiiral  4m4  oHhetprodmeU  mMo  Sw^isn^  tftc—Continaedi 


LBHOK& 


Goontries. 


KorwAT 

Finland 

Denmark 

Gennany 

Beljcium 

Great  Britain... 

Spain 

Itaij 

Total,  1«4 
TotaUlSiS 
Total,  1892 


Qoantlty. 


Value. 


KUogramt, 

825 

$36 

1.907 

204 

83.1(10 

8,448 

68,001 

6,756 

376 

29 

9,966 

1.067 

6.450 

684 

7,637 

819 

111,403 

11.948 

104, 617 

11.216 

108,156 

11,058 

Denmark 

Occmany 

Gf«at  Britain... 

Total,  18»4 
Total,  1883. 
Total,  1882 


26 
1,324 
2,450 
1,600 


$14 

710 

1,318 

804 


2.840 
2,611 
2,106 


FIG& 


yr 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ifetherlands.... 
Oxeat  Britain.. 

Franoe , 

Fortogal 

Spain , 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1882 


80 

$2 

943 

68 

140, 710 

10,182 

18,273 

961 

20,528 

1,485 

480 

35 

2,889 

173 

72 

6 

44,827 

8,244 

223,252 

16, 156 

204.864 

27,452 

201.170 

26,057 

FBUITS.  BEBBIES,  AlfD  VBGETABLES.  FBESH,  If.  B.  S. 


Si 

Bnaaia 

Denmark 

G^inan> 

Netherlands 

Balginm 

Great  BriUin. . . 

Franoe 

Portagal 

Spain 

iJiiited  States  . . 

Total.  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


89,734 

18,637 

2,920 

101, 312 

048,938 

12,704 

912 

126,088 

70.707 

43,398 

251 

18,126 


1,128.627 
698,707 
693,045 


94,810 

903 

157 

6,430 

84,783 

681 

49 

6,758 

8,790 

2,326 

13 

704 


00,494 
87,461 
81,787 


4810— No.  8- 
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world's   MABKETS   fob  AMEBlCAl^  PBODUCTS. 


Im]»orta  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  produote  into  SwedeUy  etc. — Continned* 
FBUITS,  BERBIES,  AlW  VEGETABLES,  DBIED  OB  SALTED. 


CountrieB. 


Norway 

Finland 

Bnasia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belginm 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Portufra] 

United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1R93 
Totel,  1892 


Quantity. 


KHoorama. 

629 

228 

26 

7,944 

86,534 

1.674 

2,764 

9,586 

7,626 

6 

576 


117,595 
71.278 
66.214 


Valne. 


mm 

61 

7 

2,129 

23,191 

449 

741 

zsm 

2,OU 

1 

156 


81.513 
19,106 
17.74t 


FEUITS,  BERBIES,  AND  VEGETABLES,  PICKLED. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain . . . 
France 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


no 

Its 

98 

8,566 

100 


3,1 

3,*tt 
4,560 


PBESERVES. 


Norway 

Finland 

BuDiiia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Neth  erlands 

Beljpum 

Great  Britain 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Algeria 

United  States 

Total.  1894 

Total,  1893 t 

Total,  1892 


1,651 

885 

82 

15,944 

19,807 

148 

217 

88,727 

10, 151 

81 

9 

6 

60 


61,827 

810 

66 

12.819 

15,925 

119 

174 

81.1X7 

8.161 

85 

7 

4 

40 


70,114 
65,719 
71.445 


CUBRANTS. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belginm 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1R94 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


80,987 
81,943 
29,861 


2.078 
4.280 
4,002 


a  Cents. 
OLIVES. 


Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 
Great  Britain... 
France  

Total,  1894 
Total,  189» 
Total,  1892 


$380 

155 
68 

18 
201 

9TI 


t745 
t418 
1.16A 
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Imports  of  the  principal  agrioultural  and  other  produota  into  Sweden,  ete. — Continued. 


PLUMS  ANlJ  TBXnSTBB. 


Conntriea. 


Korwaj...*. 

Hoaaia  and  Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Bel^um 

Great  Britain 

Pranoe 

Total,  1894.. . 
Total,  1893.... 
Total,  1892.... 


Quantity. 

Value. 

KHogramu. 

711 

38 

$86 

4 

88,231 

817,556 

24 

10,641 

38,297 

3 

1,034 
734 

125 
89 

428,436 

51,609 

836.764 
747,654 
677,312 

100, 914 
150,279 
190,596 

ORAXGE  AND  LEMON  PBEL. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 
Great  Britain... 

Franoe 

Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total  1883 
Total,  1892 


5 

$1 

992 

213 

52,532 

11,263 

12.873 

2,653 

6,889 

1,477 

550 

118 

1,312 

281 

19,921 

4,271 

94,574 

20,277 

76,583 

16,419 

62,476 

11,251 

RAISINS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 

Belgiam 

Great  Britain... 

Franoe 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


a  Cents. 


GRAPES. 


4,889 

$459 

11,381 

1,067 

1,010.762 

94,810 

24,129 

2,263 

4,651 

436 

88 

8 

72, 153 

.       6.768 

2,690 

258 

2,452 

230 

243,113 

22.804 

1,835 

172 

4 

a27 

1,378,147 

129,270 

1, 178, 548 

94,353 

1,104,722 

88,820 

Norway 

Finland 

Dvomark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Franoe 

Portufcal 

Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1A93 
Total,  1892 


50 

$18 

558 

150 

32,571 

8,729 

4,148 

1,112 

23,576 

6,318 

40 

11 

406 

109 

8,191 

856 

64.640 

17,297 

67,687 

80,838 

62,371 

23,860 
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ImparU  of  iheprinc^l  offrieulimrul  and  a^^er  pradtusts  imto  Swedtm,  0tc, — Continiiad. 


Countries. 


Norway ......... 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands.... 

Belgium 

Great  Britain . . . 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Total,  18M 
Total,  1898 
Total,  1892 


Quantity. 

Value. 

KHogramM. 

19 

15 

1,412 

m 

150,925 

42,880 

101,018 

27,  «3 

17,078 

4,97S 

1,227 

89 

93,282 

25,000 

32,018 

fl^SBl 

9 

2 

1,880 

601 

3,079 

981 

411,531 

110,  ao 

412,321 

143,  en 

344,905 

138,  on 

CHICORY. 


Finland 

Russia 

G^ermany 

Netherlands.... 
Belgium 

Total.  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


578 

1,996 

1,421 

41,877 

857,391 


403,063 
289,821 
823,343 


107 

n 

2,234 
10.  IM 


21, 004 
15.534 
17,331 


POTATOES. 


Norway 

Finland , 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  .... 
Great  Britain ... 
Frasoe 

Total,  18M 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


175,552 
233,241 
414,649 
937,083 

125 
1,462 

200 


1,762,312 
8,594,888 
3,395,066 


•2,117 

2.813 

5,001 

11, 301 

3 

18 

3 


21.264 
43.354 

80.013 


HOPS. 


Norway 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  BriUin... 
United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


2,091 

♦two 

191 

1T4 

17,402 

15.911 

530,696 

483.52 

141 

123 

16,581 

15.100 

12,016 

11,7; 

178 

Ifll 

580.256 

528.720 

398,065 

384,496 

412,487 

315,858 

SPIRITS  (MADE  OF  RICE),  IN  CASKS. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1802 


LUtrw  (SO 

per  cent 

aleohol}. 

61,401 

20,916 

680,251 

1.033 


$18.«S4 

6.446 

209,654 

318 
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ImpofU  of  ike  principal  agrieuliwral  and  other  products  into  Sweden,  etc, — Coatinned. 

BFIRIT3  (MADE  07  SUGAS),  IN  CASKS. 


ConntrieA. 


ITorwiiy  ■ .  a  •  *  ■  •*. 

Denmark 

GemuMiy 

If etberutiidB  . . . . 
Great  Britaiii... 

I'ruioe 

8l»aiii 

Total,  18M 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1882 


Quantity. 


Value. 


LiUrt  {BO 

per  cent 

alcohol). 

760 

$158 

4,274 

868 

26,778 

5,m 

8,424 

688 

4,918 

968 

5,464 

1.088 

258 

52 

44.877 

8,020 

43,536 

8,751 

51,078 

10,267 

SPIRITS  (MADE  OF  GBAPES),  IN  CASKS. 


Novwsy . ........ 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Hetherlanda 

Belginm 

Great  Britain... 

France , 

Fortogal 

Spain ........... 

Total,  1884 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1882 


1,060 

1380 

60 

18 

26,714 

8,666 

22,680 

8,213 

241 

87 

1,968 

712 

741 

268 

866,288 

818,423 

368 

133 

8.065 

3,280 

828.186 

386,178 

631,850 

254,004 

1,211,122 

567,867 

SPIBITS  OF  AI*L  KINDS,  IN  BECEPTACLBS  OTHEB  THAN  CASKS. 


Norway.  •••«.•■■... 
Bnaaia  and  Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netbenande ....... 

Beldam 

Great  Britain 

France..... 

Spain 

Total.  1884... 
Total  1893  ... 
Total,  1882... 


lAteri. 

714 

$268 

126 

47 

6,885 

2,625 

2,203 

826 

468 

176 

3 

1 

32,824 

12,353 

66,003 

24,764 

785 

286 

110,222 

41,355 

88,280 

38,043 

181,745 

66,731 

.     WINE,  IN  CASKS. 


Nor  way « •  •  •  •  •  •■••■......•.... 

Finland 

Bnaaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherianda 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Tripoli,  Tnnia,  and  Morocco. 
Algeria 


Total,  1894.. 
Total,  1888 . . 
Total,  1882  a 


KUogramt. 

6,624 

22,238 

213 

866,885 

198,455 

77,807 

3,1U 

40, 373 

830,231 

170. 511 

228,096 

2,188 

288 

50 


1,448,204 
685,242 


$1, 775 

5,060 

57 

88,326 

63,454 

20,878 

843 

10,620 

68,502 

46,607 

61,888 

586 

78 

13 


888,387 
275,467 


a  Not  aeparately  atated  for  1882. 
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■WTNB  (SPARKLIHG),  IS  OIHBB  BECKPTACLES. 


Coancrleg. 

QuMUty. 

y--,.t 

t.szt 

ii 

1311 

B.EM 

=«.'» 

N,2SS 

zs.su 

SSf 

JoKUWB 

«  Not  Hp*nt«ly  abUcd  for  US2. 
E  (STILL),  IK  OTHBB  BBCBPTACLBS. 


'*ss 

23,  7» 

10: 422 

S,J3 
«,087 

4S 

»«:• 

"TJil 

143,073 

60.78* 

nHot  Hpantely  (lated  far  1810. 
OTHBB  LIQUOBS,  BXCEPI  HALT. 


1 

i 

"3 

NMhBrtmdB 

«£.Z» 

32.870 
T5.WI 

IS 

HALT  LICjnORS,  IN  CASES. 

m 

"2I 

M,cn 
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ImporU  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  oUur  products  into  Sweden,  6te.— Oontinaed. 

MALT  UQUOBSiDT  OTHEB  SECEPTACLES. 

Conntzies. 


KorwsT 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

GieatBriUin... 

Total,  18M 
Total,  1803 
Total,  1802 


13.003 
16,600 
13,582 


sele;  saw,  XmCOLOBED. 


Donnark 

Germany 

Great  Britain.. 

Total,  18M 
Total,  I8d8 
Total,  1892 


sile;  colored  ob  bleached. 


$3,228 

50,360 

214 


53.802 
86,330 
86,157 


Xonray .», 

Denmark , 

Germany , 

Bel^um 

Great  Britain 

Total,  1804 

Total,  1803 

Total,  1882 


$230 

18,277 

66,305 

38 

12,357 


07,216 
145  081 
100, 703 


WOOL,  imCOLOBED. 


Konraj 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
Fhuce 

Total.  1804 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1802 


83,538 
154 
216,904 
695  759 
391.090 
625,356 

21,396 


2, 184, 287 
2.339,K25 
2. 213, 531 


$17,076 
83 
116,300 
480,127 
20<J,624 
3:i5, 191 
11,478 


1, 170, 788 
971,963 
919, 601 


WOOL,  COLORED. 


Korwav 

Finlana 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belfrium 

Great  Britain... 
France 

Total  1804 
Total.  1803 
Total,  1802 


10 

$13 

4 

2 

460 

eo8 

1,758 

1,178 

0,507 

6,370 

139, 116 

93.208 

345 

231 

151  209 

101, 310 

125, 305 

117,536 

66,856 

53,331 
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world's  HABKETS  fob  AHEBICAN  PBODnCT& 


Imports  of  iheprino^Ml  agrimtitwrai  mnd  oikor  prodmtia  imio  Swoim^, 


Coimtries. 


Ninrway  <  • • 

DeDiniirk 

GennaDy 

Netberlaods 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

ToUl,  18M 
Total.  1898 
Total,  1892 


Qoantity. 

ValM. 

KUograms. 

6,852 

$1,108 

388.013 

e8,cas 

2, 882,298 

474,445 

41.227 

7.282 

41,007 

7,253 

6.621,837 

1,171,288 

90.780 

16,050 

7,688,842 

1,350.118 

17,555.366 

3.105,198 

11.213,983 

2.524.492 

13,203,519 

2.743,251 

COTTON,  COLORED. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1888 
Total,  1892 


535 
2,688 
2.031 


5.234 

181,063 

40.226 


8189 
844 
642 


1. 

52,675 
16,171 


FLAX,  tTNHACELED. 


Norway 

Basaia 

DennMurk 

Germany 

Netherlands .... 
Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


224 

800 

620.875 

186. 384 

26,800 

7,207 

30.060 

8.053 

168.320 

45.110 

77,731 

20.832 

924.090 

247.656 

415, 401 

94,628 

755,867 

172.187 

HBMEP,  UNHACKL-BD. 


Norway ■. 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 


17,858 

82.584 

6,083 

890 

460.005 

67.453 

384,076 

55.714 

634.568 

91,834 

105,650 

15,290 

1, 615, 234 

233. 7S6 

1,386,277 

165,761 

2.019,332 

270,500 

JUTB. 


Denmark , 

Germany 

Belfrinm 

Great  Britain... 

Toul,  1804 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


5.213 

2.110.028 

125 

1.709.824 


3.831.180 
6,090.481 
4, 571, 


141, 7M 

114,558 


256.600 
408.002 
806.394 
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Jfliporto  ef'ihe  prtnHpal  o/grieultmral  and  other  prodmctt  into  Swoden,  eto.— Oontiiiiied. 


TOW. 


Korway 

linlana 

Bnasia 

BeDDiark 

GarmaiiT 

Gnat  Britain... 

Total,  18M 
Total.  1803 
Total,  1888 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Kitogram*, 

7l» 

m 

6,400 

<n6 

68,145 

7,305 

1.820 

105 

400 

43 

2,016 

216 

79,500 

8,622 

50,025 

5.459 

72,048 

7,723 

OA£X7M.  ETC. 


IVorwaT 

FbilaDa 

Boaaia 

I>ooBurk 

GermaDy........ 

GoMt  Britain... 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


15,246 
11,076 
85,844 
61, 610 
2,974 
84,660 


$1,226 

963 

a;.  882 

4,954 

289 

6,807 


17,071 
10,455 
11,264 


SHOBDT. 


Korway 

Danmark 

GermaDy 

Beifiiam 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total  1892 


970 

$198 

97,580 

19.875 

705. 817 

143,761 

15, 819 

8.222 

965,883 

194,592 

1.775,569 

361,648 

1,444,791 

363.972 

1,251,890 

815,876 

HORSEHAIB. 


Norwav 

Flnlana 

Denmark 

Germai^ 

Bd|(iiim 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1863 
Total,  1892 


812 

$184 

16 

9 

5,106 

8,064 

41,299 

24,350 

1,708 

1,007 

1.592 

939 

50,123 

29.553 

60.483 

29.766 

54.616 

32,202 

FEATHERS. 


Norway 

Finland 

I>enmark 

Germany 

NetherlMida  and  Belgium 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Total.  1884 

Total,  1893 

Total.  1892 


19,336 

$3,886 

431 

86 

28,933 

5,816 

166,675 

83, 301 

1.059 

213 

50,599 

10, 170 

64 

13 

740 

149 

266,837 

53,6:M 

247, 285 

43,077 

283,720 

40,714 
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world's   markets   fob  AMERICAN   PRODnCT& 


Imparts  of  the  principal  agrieultural  and  other  products  into  Sweden^  etc.— Continned. 

HIDES  AJSTD  ^KINS,  OTHEB  THAN  FUBS.  BAW. 


Ooontries. 


Norway 

Finlana 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  .... 

Belf^nm 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  Statea... 

Total,  18M 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


Quantity. 


KUofframt. 

281.616 

41.796 


1,528.0«0 

10.450 

852.159 

238,528 

89,573 

135 


3,205.696 
2.840.102 
2,753.104 


Value. 


$56.  ew 

8.401 
133.348 
307,  IM 

2.101 

70,784 

47,944 

18,O04 

27 


644.345 
470,361 
553.874 


SOLB  LEATHEB. 


Norway 

Finland 

BuBaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  SUtes... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1883 
ToUl,  1892 


792,194 

«265,38S 

100 

83 

110 

ST 

86,019 

8.716 

39,327 

13,175 

100 

83 

14,863 

4,979 

1,853,238 

620.836 

148 

50 

29,796 

9.988 

2,755.895 

923.225 

2,287.679 

772.504 

2,128,917 

718.808 

OTHEB  EIINDS  OF  DBESSED  LEATHEB. 


Norway 

Fiuland 

BuBsia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands .... 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Frnnce 

United  SUtea... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


$51,989 

115 

60 

151,440 

437,003 

3.640 

1.985 

21, 1« 

14,421 

744 


682.501 

1.129.876 

978,151 


BONE. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


1,382.494 

185,507 

230.086 

20 


1, 798, 107 
1,329,819 
1.634,164 


018,526 

2,486 

3.083 

a27 


24.095 
28.511 
38,708 


a  Cents. 
BONE  DUST. 


Norway 

Bussia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1802 


52,252 

01,260 

4,588.976 

110.686 

25,600 

618 

3,208,441 

77.388 

482,100 

11.628 

208,926 

5,039 

82,100 

774 

8,598,895 

207.393 

8,109,413 

197,046 

8,186,425 

197.428 
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Imports  of  ihe  principal  agrioultural  and  othor  produots  into  Sweden,  etc—Coniiimed, 


FERTILIZEBS,  RAW  PHOSPHATE. 


ConntrleB. 


I>eimiark 

Germany 

'Netherl«nd« 

Beldam 

Great  Britain... 

Algeria 

United  SUtoe... 
AjTgentina 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1803 
Total,  1892 


Qnantitj. 


"Value. 


KilografM. 
18,000 

$266 

296,920 

4,877 

127, 209 

1,875 

805,000 

11, 875 

175. 000 

2,579 

1, 312, 590 

19.347 

14,768,781 

217,692 

2, 648, 700 

89,057 

20, 153, 800 

297,067 

24,437.086 

360,203 

26,U0,589 

884,870 

FSBTILIZEBS,  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ifetberlanda  — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total.  1894 
I'otal.  1893 
Total,  1892 


1,077,500 
4,369,295 
357,429 
151,000 
8,067,210 
5,546,631 


14,509,065 
11, 966, 429 
23,253.072 


$15,882 

04,403 

5,260 

2,226 

45,211 

81.757 


214.748 
176. 371 
873.900 


FERTILIZERS,  POTASSIO  SALTS. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Crermany 

Total  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total.  1892 


267.180 

183,368 

36, 251, 159 


35, 651, 657 
36. 365, 151 
22,506,028 


$2,606 

1,251 

330,656 


834.413 
841.105 
211,107 


FERTILIZERS.  OTHER  XZNDS. 


Worway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ifetherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Totol,  1893 
Total.  1892 


168.145 

$7,179 

800,890 

22,963 

761,462 

20,692 

2,724 

124 

2. 947, 720 

30.079 

21,136,690 

170, 066 

25, 807, 631 

251,103 

31, 564, 207 

415,295 

21.820,596 

1,028,505 

LARD. 


Norway 

KuMiia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total  1892 


»  Cents. 


2,573 

$469 

1 

a  27 

124,820 

22,656 

104,383 

19.023 

8,517 

1.552 

6,861 

1,250 

120, 039 

21,876 

21,548 

3,927 

888,242 

70.753 

340. 430 

62,040 

7e_>,  5a 

122, 617 
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WORLD'S  MASKETS  FOB  AlCEBIGAN  PRODUCTS. 


Jmporti  of  iheprinoipdl  agriouiliwral  a$id  otkar  produaU  kUo  Swedem,  «fe. 

OXBOtMABaABTN.  (a) 


Coantries. 


"Sarwmj  .... 
Donmark ... 
NetherUnds 


Total,  18»4.. 
Total,  1803.. 
Total,  1892& 


Qnantity. 


KUogr^ 


8,7i4 
8.1 


7. 
5,921 


ValQB. 


1.701 
1,210 


a  See  also  ''Butter,  artifloial." 


6  Not  separately  stated  for  the  entire  year  1892. 
PA£APFIN. 


If orway  *...... 

Denmark ..... 

Germany , 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain , 


Total,  1894.. 
Total,  1898.. 
Total,  1892  a 


•1 
8,612 
2,710 

S2 

345 
115,562 


135.288 
188,852 


a  Not  separately  stated  for  the  entire  year  1802. 
TALLOW. 


Norway.  ...... 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belglnm 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1804 
Total,  1808 
Total,  189? 


102,478 

350 

8,064 

616,827 

119, 138 

7,478 

24,321 

1,087.900 


1,960,  563 
2,084.412 
2,627,379 


$13,182 

45 

1,038 

79.848 

15.328 

962 

8,128 

188^949 


290,484 
808,159 


FATTY  OILS,  NON-VOLATILE :  LINSEED,  RAPESEED,  ETC. 


Norway 

Denmark  .... 

Gtonoany 

Netherlands  . 

Belgium , 

Great  Britain 
France 


Total,  1894 
Total  1883 
Total,  1892 


80,076 
89,808 

176,803 
82,308 
49,897 

836,510 
26,747 


1,291,143 

329,906 

1,186,478 


88.378 
4.106 

18,479 
8.608 
5. 163 

87.432 
2.795 


134.960 

36.250 
130.379 


FAJXr  OILS,  NON- VOLATILE:    OTHER  KINDS  IN  CASKS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands .. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

United  Stotes. 


Total,  1894. 
Total,  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


107,567 

♦17.287 

10.936 

1.7OT 

160.162 

25,754 

1.477,339 

287.556 

1,948,887 

813.381 

636.015 

100,688 

378,780 

69.888 

2,693.254 

438.095 

219.823 

35.367 

21.889 

8,639 

47,839 

7,608 

184,168 

21,574 

7.826,154 

1,258,445 

6,374,887 

1,625,062 

6,809,191 

1,094.918 
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ImporU  ofiheprmoipal  ofriaUtmrul  0md  Mkerpr^meti  UUo  S¥fed§nj  «to. — Coiitins«cL 

F^TTY   OILS,   NONVOLATILE:    OTHSX  KINDS,    IN    BECEPT AGUES   OTBEB  THAN 

CASKS. 


CoimtriM. 


ITerwar 

Pfnland 

I>eiimark 

Germaity 

]^etherland8 

Beldam 

Groat  Britain 

Fraoca...... 

Portneal 

Tripoli,  Tunis,  aod  Morocoo 
TJnUttlStatM 

Total,  18M 

Total,  U93 

Total,  1892 


Quantity. 


Yalna. 


KUogramg. 

638 

$180 

no 

87 

10,022 

8.858 

11,199 

3,762 

4,172 

1,898 

4,478 

1,500 

11,455 

8,837 

81,667 

10.605 

7 

2 

25 

8 

98 

33 

73,761 

24,710 

68,350 

22,897 

78.927 

26,441 

TE6ETABLE  OILS,  VOLATILE. 


rway 

Ffnlaad 

Danmark 

Gennany 

Netbarlands  — 

Belgiom 

Great  Britain... 

Fnmce 

Spain 

IxaHj 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1898 
Total,  1892 


80 

$214 

161 

432 

3,199 

8.573 

8.947 

23,978 

112 

300 

51 

137 

613 

1.643 

1,759 

4,714 

43 

115 

634 

1.609 

15.509 

41,805 

14,202 

38,061 

12,828 

34,370 

MINEBAL  OILS,  CBUDB. 


Norway 

Vlnlana 

Boaaia 

Denmark 

Ganaany 

Netberlanda 

Belglnm 

Great  Britain... 

I7BisedStatea... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Totia,1892 


6,673 

$179 

24,075 

645 

912,458 

24,454 

63.285 

1.696 

862,415 

23,118 

7,900 

212 

17,734 

475 

662,502 

17,755 

190 

5 

29,600 

793 

2,586,832 

69,327 

3,029,032 

81,178 

2,260,128 

60,571 

MINEBAL  OILS.  BEPINED. 


Nonray 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Natfcerlands .... 

Balginm 

Great  Britain... 

nance 

DnitadStatea... 

Total.  18M 
Total,  1803 
Total,  1802 


1. 

3, 
0. 
8, 


24, 


666,669 

40,643 

824.184 

542,953 

777,393 

10,241 

87,365 

518,300 

506 

949,616 


44,417,860 
46,282.987 
39,988,618 


$80,300 

1,470 

138,350 

845.264 

186»666 

371 

8.161 

18.752 

18 

902,677 


1,607,038 
1,736,636 
1,500,410 
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world's  markets  for  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


ImporU  of  the  principal  (igneultupal  and  other  prodnoU  into  Sweden,  etc, — Continued. 

OLBIN. 


Countries. 


Norway • •• .••••...••••••»•»•»•••• 

Denmark 

Germany 

l^ietberUnda 

Bel>duni 

Great  Britain 

France 

Total,  1894 , 

ToUl,  1893 

Total,  1892 


Quantity. 


KUoarama, 
400 
44,538 


S47.9BI 
58.441 
50,986 


1.021.263 
782,283 
605,207 


Yaloe. 


4,774 
13,972 
42,195 

87  aoi 

5.4tt 


109.479 
83,861 


TKAIN  OIL. 


Norway f.. 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  ... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


633.780 

440 

827,876 

65,596 

5,870 

35.630 


1,068,682 
1,235.225 
1, 150, 277 


f79,831 

56 

41,236 

8.362 

736 

4.488 


134.612 
158,880 
147,973 


BOSOT. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


13,653 

53,728 

969,130 

83,109 

21,927 

95,794 

350,121 

677.590 


2,2li5,052 
1,995.101 
2.037,981 


9549 

2,160 
88.099 

3,841 

881 

3.851 

14.075 

27. 


91,065 
74.856 
76,465 


CAOUTCHOUC. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


58.913 

6,065 

22 

59,902 


052.108 
5.K6 

20 
52,977 


INDIGO. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


136 

$401 

2.111 

6,233 

70,842 

208.842 

950 

2,801 

121 

3S7 

5.763 

16,980 

11.607 

34.217 

01,530 

360,880 

84.853 

360.  I4T 

89,506 

10S.088 
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Imperii  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  praduoia  into  Sweden,  etc. — Continued. 


HAY. 


Coimteies. 


Konray 

Finland 

Total,  18d4 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1892 


Quantity. 


KHogrami. 

62,600 

807,288 


410,768 

1,016,606 

483,642 


Valne. 


$085 
6,890 


7,876 

19,052 

0,064 


OILCAKS. 


Norway 

Rassia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Tnuioe 

^lain 

Total.  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1802 


416. 051 

$12,236 

6.212.160 

163,654 

847.005 

24,972 

10.410,724 

806,008 

26,515 

752 

154,200 

4,546 

U,  735. 456 

845.961 

6.185 

152 

28,805,836 

849, 181 

80, 109, 630 

948, 152 

28,945,837 

9U,504 

CLOYEB  SE2D. 


Korway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgiimi  

Great  Britain... 
United  Statee... 

Total.  1804 
Total.  1803 
Total.  1802 


685 

$220 

3,265 

1,004 

646.164 

182,066 

763,735 

255,851 

3,647 

1.222 

47,800 

15.846 

7,000 

2,845 

1.371,706 

469,552 

1,803,433 

506.514 

1.230,080 

428,856 

LINSBBD. 


Finland 

Boasia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ketberlands .... 

Belgiom 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Argentina 

ToUl.  1804 
ToUl.  1803 
Total,  1802 


28,000 

$1,472 

875,485 

44,660 

18, 616 

048 

1, 121,  582 

67,111 

10,700 

545 

054,412 

48,508 

8,188,071 

162,336 

158 

8 

2,666,234 

135.764 

8,864,158 

451.363 

0, 401, 500 

610,500 

0, 185, 075 

600,842 

BAPBSEED. 


Iforway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Xfetherlaoda 

Great  Britain... 
'F^ranoe 

Total.  1804 
Total.  1803 
Total.  1892 


$280 

201 

202 

6.646 

1,220 


7.630 
60,539 
44,149 
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world's  MiRKBTS  FOR  AM&BJCA^  HtODUCTTS. 


ImparU  of  ike 


agrUmitmnl  €md  0iker  prodnuii  Mte  Sm^dmh  etc, 

TIMOTHY  SESD. 


vOBSvPtOS* 


Konrty 

Finland 

Denmark 

Gtonnany 

Great  BriUdn... 

Total,  18M 
Total  1803 
Total,  1882 


Qnaatity. 


723 

25,229 

225,925 

812.998 

83,433 


848.008 
172.056 
132.777 


Valiw. 


$101 

3.584 

32.999 

44.41S 

ll,8ftl 


92  043 
21,972 
14.234 


LIYIWG  PLANTS. 


Norway -. 

Finland 

Kaasla 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 

Belfrinm 

Great  Britain... 
France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1883 
Total  1892 


1,879 

88 

IS 

43.575 

119.090 

10.206 

10.401 

1.349 

1,092 

178,779 
168.427 
109.478 


24 

2 

11,938 

29.994 

2.799 

2.787 


47.913 

63.988 

149.989 


PAPfiK. 


Norway 

Finland 

Ruaaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlaodfl  — 

Belffiam 

Great  Britoin... 

Franoe 

United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


1.428,490 

114 

17 

193.415 

872.172 

178.990 

184  842 

190,452 

9,247 

1. 


3.027.595 
8,164.014 
8,208,883 


185,701 

M 

9 

97,641 

986.799 

49.999 

64.496 

49.999 

2.519 

487 


929.454 
1.936^878 


COKE. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britoin... 

Total,  1894 
Totol,  1893 
Total  1892 


1,302.990 
1,398.081 
1.121,894 


HIM 


874,927 
830,71 


SALT,  COOKING. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Total.  1804 
Total,  1803 
Total,  1692 


7,026 

2,769 

682 

173.126 

89.409 

8,377 

305,937 

07,154 

^581 


953.960 
950,375 
994,586 


82.884 

1,113 

234 


85. 9e 

3,389 

122  989 


108.378 


393.492 

482.808 
474,994 
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GOAL. 


Countries. 


Germsny 

Ketherlands  — 

Bel^nm 

Grut  Britain... 

Frraoe 

United  States... 

Total.  laM 
Total,  ins 
Total,  1892 


Quantity. 

Value. 

HeetoUUrt. 

106,959 

$38,698 

8,989 

3,252 

43,S96 

15.778 

42,890 

15,518 

65,604 

23,736 

23,870,386 

8,636,306 

9,624 

3,482 

738 

267 

24.148,788 

8, 737, 081 

19,396,808 

6,497,931 

19,665,304 

6,587,877 

PIG  AND  BALLAST  IBON. 


G«nnany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


KUoarams. 
60,852 
44,580 
86 

27,573.400 


27.678,918 
20, 781, 683 
32,675,880 


$734 

538 

1 

832.535 


833,808 
324,144 
508,097 


COPPEB,  ITNWBOUQHT. 


Norway 

Finland 

BoBoia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ketiierlands . . 

IB^^um 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1894. 
Total,  1893 , 
Total,  1882 


8,389 

$1,799 

2(»5 

44 

6 

1 

76,673 

16,417 

211, 126 

45,266 

7,692 

1,619 

9,269 

1,987 

1, 162, 863 

249,318 

1, 476, 123 

316, 481 

1. 006, 120 

202, 231 

530,902 

158,842 

COPPEB  PLATES,  BOLTS,  SPIKES,  PIPES,  ETC. 


Norway 

Finland 

Boasia 

Denmark 

Gennany 

Ketfaerlanda . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1894.. 
Total,  1898.. 
Total,  1892  a. 


669 

$183 

10 

3 

20 

5 

45,237 

12.366 

520,253 

142,216 

1,064 

201 

34,267 

9,367 

993,782 

271,600 

75,722 

20,700 

1, 671, 024 

456,791 

1, 150, 440 

314,484 

aKot  separately  steted  prior  te  Jane  21, 1892. 


GOLD,  TJlTWnOtTGHT. 


€termany 

Great  Britain 

Total,  1894 

Total.  1898 

Total,  1882 

4810— No.  8—6 


$31,774 

29,788 

1, 019, 418 

1,080,080 
46,999 
63,619 
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BAILWAY  RAILS  AND  TIES  OF  IBON  OB  STEEL. 


Countries. 


Korwav 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
France 

Total  1804 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


Qnaati^. 


KiharomB. 

1,05, 4M 

65 

80,321 

628,881 

238,427 

2,444,181 

16,805,373 

34,220 


21,684,702 
42,070,907 
42,478,485 


Value. 


135,065 

1,722 

13,438 

5,112 

52,402 

858,019 

734 


484,491 
1,353,008 
1,888,107 


UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  REPRESENT ATIYBS  IN  SWEDEN. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tlie  United  States  consular  representatiyeB 
in  Sweden,  and  the  places  at  which  they  are  stationed: 

United  States  consular  officers  in  Stoeden, 


Besidence. 

Name. 

Bank. 

Stoclcholm 

Thomaa  B.  O'Neil 

ConanK 

GothonbursF 

otto  H.  Bovesen 

Do. 

Malmo 

Peter  M.  Flensbnrff 

Consular  MiEWit. 
Do. 

Helsineborir 

J.  Palmbors 

SWEDISH  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  consular  representatives  of  Sweden  in  the  United  States,  with 
their  places  of  residence,  are  as  follows : 


Swedish  coneular  officers  in  the  United  States. 


State. 


Alabama  . 
Callfomia 


Colorado 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia. 


DliDOis 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . . . 

Nebraska 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

Ohio . 

Oregon  

>For  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska. 


Besidence. 


Mobile 

San  Diego 

SanFranoisoo... 

San  Pedro 

Denver 

Washington 

Apalaciucola  ... 

Key  West 

Pensaoola 

Brunswick 

Darien 

Savannah 

Chicago 

Sionx  City 

New  Orleans 

Portland 

Boston 

Grand  Haven... 

St  Paul 

Pascagonia 

Omaha 

New  York  City. 


Wilmington 
Cleveland... 
Portland 


William  H.  Lednkauf . ... 
Warren  Eugene  Howaid . 

EjiudH.Lundi 

George  H.  Peck,  jr , 

Hjalmar  B.  SahlgaaTd . . . . 
Per  Edward  A.  Peteracm , 

Ant<oine  J.  Murat 

William  J.  H.  Taylor 

C.  F.Boysen 

Bosendo  Torraa 

BobertManaon 

CM.  Hoist 

John  B.  Lindgren 

Olaf  B.  WulfSberg 

Pearl  Wight 

Tewksbury  L.  Sweat 

GJert  Loots 

CarlT.Paselson 

EngelbTeth  H.  Hobe 

Hubert  F.  Krebs 

Emerio  M.  Stenberg 

Karl  G.  M.  Woxcn' 


Vloe-oonavl. 

Do. 
Conaal. 
Vioe-oonsul. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.O. 

Do. 
Conaal. 
Vice^onaiiL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

>For  Atlantio  and  Gnlf  Coast  ports. 


Christopher  Bayn . .. 
Alexanaer  S.  Heide. . 
Lauren  tins  L.  Malm. 
Arthur  Wilson 
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State. 

Beftidenoa. 

Name. 

Bank. 

Svoth  Carolina 

Beaufort 

Niela  Chriatenaen 

Vioa-conanl. 

diarleaton. . .......... 

Carl  Otto  Witte 

Do. 

Tfixaa a 

Anatin  t. 

S.Palm 

Do. 

Galvaston  ............ 

Bertrand  Adoue. 

Do. 

VinrinJa 

Newport  Newa 

Norfolk 

Charlea  D.  Boffira 

Do. 

••R               ••»••......«••«.■•« 

'William  Lamb  ..,. ..tt. 

Do. 

"^iVavhiDFtmi 

Port  Townaend 

Seattle 

Basrene  Biondi 

Do. 

Andrew  Chilbers 

Do. 

Wiaoooaiii 

MadifKMD ...^T..r 

Halle  Steenalana 

Do. 

Pfnnaylvaiiia. 

Philadelphia 

J.N.  Wallem 

Do. 

CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

The  following  rex)ortB  by  United  States  consular  representatives  in 
Sweden  were  received,  throagli  the  medium  of  the  State  Department, 
in  response  to  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture: 


[Beport  of  Mr.  Thomaa  B.  O'Neil,  oonaol  at  Stockholm,  Sweden.] 

[Stockholm,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Sweden,  is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Bal- 
tic, at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Malar,  about  330  miles  northeast  of  Copenhagen.  It 
is  built  partly  on  the  sides  of  the  strait  which  communicates  between  the  lake 
and  the  sea,  and  partly  on  several  islands  which  are  connected  with  the  main- 
land and  with  each  other  by  a  number  of  bridges.  It  is  a  city  of  considerable 
commercial  imi>ortance.  The  harbor,  although  rather  difficult  of  access,  is  iarge 
and  deep.  Among  the  articles  exported,  iron  and  timber  are  the  most  important. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  woolen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  por- 
celain and  stoneware,  glass,  leather,  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  and  ironware,  includ- 
ing castings  and  machinery.    Population  in  1894,  264,585.] 

The  stock  of  cattle  in  Sweden  shows  the  following  figures  for  the 
year  1890: 

Horses 487,429 

Oxen 263,735 

BuUs 49,066 

Cows 1,678,927 

Calyes 517,763 

Sheep ^ 1,350,804 

Goats 86,980 

Swine 644,861 

Most  of  the  horses  imported  are  furnished  by  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Finland  and  Norway.  The  export  of  cattle  in  1891  was  30,441 
head,  and  the  import  about  3,000.  The  export  of  sheep  is  increasing 
year  by  year. 

Of  late  years  Sweden  is  forced  to  import  cereals,  and  the  grain 
imported,  consisting  chiefly  of  rye  and  wheat,  exceeds  in  value  the 
export,  which  is  chiefly  oats.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  ^^^ 
growing  demand  for  improved  breadstuffs  for  home  use,  and  ^^^  ^^ 
the  increased  use  of  grain  for  feeding  cattle. 
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The  following  is  the  supply  of  cereals  sapi>osed  to  be  in  stock  be- 
tween October  1, 1893,  and  the  30th  of  September,  1894: 

Pounds. 

Wheat 583,024,512 

Rye 1,441,666,694 

Barley 592,836.638 

Oate 1,618,684,686 

Mixed  grain 305,487,952 

Com 15,225,982 

Wheat — ^The  home  consamption  of  wheat  is  annually  If  bushels  per 
capita,  or,  at  the  present  state  of  population  (4,800,000),  in  round  num- 
bers, 6,750,000  bushels.  To  this  must  be  added  500,000  bushels  for  sow- 
ing, making  in  all  over  7,000,000  bushels.  The  home  supply  meets  but 
little  more  than  half  of  the  demand,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Russia 
mostly  supplying  the  rest,  though  indirectly  much  wheat  comes  from 
America. 

Bye. — There  are  sown  annually  about  3,000,000  bushels,  while  the  con- 
sumption reaches  nearly  5  bushels  per  capita,  in  all,  about  27,000,000 
bushels;  from  which  we  see  that  ordinarily  about  6,000,000  bushels  must 
be  imi>orted.  The  greater  part  of  this  import  comes  unground  from 
Bussia,  though  about  200,000  barrels  of  meal  are  imported,  mostly  from 
Germany. 

Barley. — Bather  more  than  2,000,000  bushels  of  barley  are  annually 
sown,  besides  which  the  home  consumption  may  be  calculated  at  ftom 
12,000,000  to  13,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  2}  bushels  per  capita; 
consequently  there  is  generally  a  slight  surplus  for  ezx>ort,  which  is 
mostly  sent  to  England. 

Oato.— Besides  11,000,000  bushels  for  sowing,  about  40,000,000  bushds 
are  annually  used  in  Sweden,  chiefly  for  cattle  rearing.  The  export, 
which,  during  certain  years  was  close  upon  20,000,000  bushels,  now 
seldom  exceeds  half  this  amount,  the  greater  part  going  to  England. 

FUmr  ofwheaL — 1891:  Imports,  174,000  barrels;  exports,  17,000  bar- 
rels; surplus  of  imports,  157,000  barrels. 

Flour  oftye. — 1891 :  Imports,  114,000  barrels;  exports,  2,000  barrels; 
surplus  of  imports,  112,000  barrels. 

Dairy  products. — Thanks  to  new  and  improved  methods  and  machines 
of  home  invention,  this  trade  has  become  so  far  developed  that  dairy 
produce  now  stands  second  in  rank  among  the  exi)orts  of  Sweden. 

Cheese. — ^The  production  of  cheese  is  about  that  of  the  home  consump- 
tion, so  that  one  year  cheese  may  be  imported,  the  next  exported. 

Butter. — In  1892  the  import  was  17,300  hundredweight  and  the 
export  337,100  hundredweight,  thus  showing  a  surplus  for  export  of 
319,800  hundredweight. 

Meats. — No  further  statistics  can  be  given  except  those  of  imx>orty 
which  in  1893  showed  the  following  figures: 

Poniida. 

FMeh  and  canned  meats 1,158,700 

Hams  and  bacon 7,309,152 

Lard  and  oleomargarin 1,812,113 
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Cotton. — ^No  cotton  is  grown  in  Sweden.  The  import  and  consump- 
tion during  1893  was  22,690,032  pounds,  coming  mostly  from  the  United 
States  through  England,  and  credited  to  the  latter  country. 

Tobacco, — About  1,300  tons  of  tobacco  leaves  are  annually  gathered. 
The  import  of  tobacco  in  1891  was: 

Poands. 

Leaf  tobacco 7,532,000 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 183,000 

Other  kind 47,000 

Total 7,762,000 

the  entire  value  thereof  being  $2,160,000.    The  export  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 

Liquors. — Wine:  The  consumption  of  wine  fipom  1886  to  1890  was 
on  an  average  of  2,582,420  quarts  yearly,  or  one-half  quart  x>er  inhab- 
itant. Spirituous  liquors:  In  1892  the  consumption  was  31,253,103 
quart-s,  or  6 J  quarts  per  inhabitant.  Gider  is  not  manufactured  nor 
consumed  in  Sweden. 

List  of  market  prices  {withfmt  duty), 
Aoimals : 

Cattle : $50 

Horses 100 

Sheep 5 

Cereals :  Per  100  poniyU. 

Wheat $1.50 

Com 1.25 

Oats 1.25 

Flour 2.20 

Meal 1.30 

Per  ponnd. 
Starch $0.06 

Dairy  prodacts : 

Cheese 13 

Butter 25 

Meats: 

Fresh  and  canned  meats 10 

Hams  and  bacon 09 

Lard  and  oleomargarln 15 

Cotton : 

Raw  cotton 11 

Oilcake 02 

Cottolene 05 

Tobacco : 

Manufactured 63 

Unmanufactured 12 

Liquors :  Per  quart. 

Wines  (50  per  cent) $0.38 

Spirituous  liquors  (50  per  cent) 38 

Beer 08 

Seeds :  Per  pound. 

Clover $0.19 

Flaxseed 06 

There  are  no  criticisms  to  be  charged  on  American  prodacts — ^they 
are  well  liked  in  Sweden. 
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shipped  to  Sweden  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Denmark  is  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  the  entire  amount  of  wheat 
shipped  to  Sweden  from  the  United  States  in  1893  was  130,520,788 
pounds. 

According  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  on  the  subject,  it  will 
be  equally  safe  to  estimate  the  import  of  wheat  flour  on  the  same  basis, 
as  well  as  corn,  corn  flour,  oatmeal,  glucose,  and  starch. 

Cotton, — The  foregoing  table  gives  the  figures  for  cotton  imported 
direct  from  the  United  States  as  being  7,604,408  pounds  during  the 
same  year,  while  the  import  from  England,  14,121,272  pounds,  is  nearly 
double  the  quantity,  and  Germany  furnished  Sweden  with  1,443,503 
pounds  of  cotton.  I  consider  it  safe  to  call  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
shipped  from  England  American  goods,  and  perhaps  all  sent  here  from 
Germany. 

Canned  meats^  bacouj  and  lard. — Canned  meats,  bacon,  and  lard  are 
American  articles  which  sell  very  well  here.  The  greater  portion  of 
these  goods  sold  to  Sweden  also  come  through  England  and  Germany. 

Porh — American  pork  sold  well  in  Sweden  years  ago,  and  some  even 
up  to  1894,  but  since  the  duty  on  pork  was  increased  the  demand  for 
this  article  has  decreased. 

Swedish  farmers,  I  am  informed,  have  recently  commenced  to  raise 
hogs  on  a  large  scale  and  with  very  satis&ctory  results.  To  judge  from 
the  estimated  export  for  1893  and  1894,  which  shows  that  the  export  of 
pork  from  Sweden  in  1893  exceeds  the  import  by  6,651,200  and  in  1894 
by  4,135,800  pounds,  it  seems  as  if  Sweden  were  rather  inclined  to 
become  a  competitor  in  the  sale  of  this  article  than  a  customer.  While 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  import  of  pork  in  1894  was  nearly  double  the  amount 
imported  in  1893,  this  was  solely  due  to  the  lower  prices  during  the  year 
first  named. 

Swedish  importers  of  American  pork,  as  a  rule,  look  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  this  article  as  a  rapidly  declining  branch  of  business. 

Cheese  and  butter. — Cheese  and  butter  are  two  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export  from  Sweden.  This  country  exported  in .  1893,  44,224,300 
pounds  of  butter,  and  in  1894,  49,041,300  pounds,  and  large  quantities 
of  cheese.  The  Swedes  consider  their  own  butter  and  cheese  to  be 
superior  in  quality  to  the  American  goods,  and  unless  Americans  can 
produce  these  articles  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  they  can  be 
produced  here,  American  butter  and  cheese  can  never  find  a  market  in 
Sweden. 

Flaxseed. — The  schedule  further  shows  that  flaxseed  is  not  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  also  a  portion 
of  this  article  returned  as  imported  from  various  other  countries  is  of 
American  origin. 

Clover  and  grass  seeds. — ^The  same  is  true  of  grass  seeds,  which  are 
frequently  sold  here,  while  the  statistical  tables  do  not  show  any 
mportation  of  this  article  from  the  United  States. 
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Oil  cake. — American  oil  cake,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  not  in  the 
market  here,  although  according  to  statistical  publications  it  was 
imported  a  few  years  ago^  at  present  the  largest  quantity  of  this 
article  is  imported  from  Bussia,  France,  Oermany,  and  Denmark. 

Fat  ails. — Fat  oils  and  olein  of  American  manufacture  are  in  the 
market,  and  it  can  be  said  with  the  same  certainty  about  these  articles 
that  Sweden  receives  a  good  deal  more  American  goods  of  this  kind 
than  the  schedule  shows. 

Tobacco. — ^The  Swedes  rely  wholly  on  other  countries  for  their  supply 
of  tobacco,  and  while  the  imx>ort  of  this  article,  according  to  the  statis- 
tical figures,  is  returned  as  coming  mostly  from  Oermany  (Bremen), 
England,  and  other  countries,  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  amount  of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
smoking  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  is  American  tobacco.  Cigars  of 
American  manufacture  are  occasionally  seen  here,  but  the  main  import 
of  this  article  is  correct  as  given  in  the  foregoing  table. 

Liquors. — ^Liquors  of  all  kinds  are  imported  in  the  proportion  shown 
in  the  schedule.  I  have  been  informed  that  some  attempts  have  been 
made  here  to  introduce  California  wines  and  other  American  liquors, 
but  without  success.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  California 
wines,  as  well  as  Kentucky  whiskies,  would  find  a  good  market  here 
if  the  goods  were  presented  in  the  proper  way. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Scotch  whisky  was  practically  unknown 
to  the  Swedes,  but  it  is  to-day  more  used  than  French  cognac,  at  least 
among  well-to-do  x>eople,  wherefore  I  conclude  that  if  the  necessary 
energy  were  used  to  introduce  the  American  whisky  here  it  would  soon 
find  a  good  market. 

The  following  table  gives  the  market  prices  of  live  stock,  grain,  and 
other  agricultural  products  here  in  Oothenburg.    Said  prices  are  nat 
urally  subject  to  slight  changes  : 

Prices  of  live  9took  and  agricultural  products  at  Goikcnhurg,  Sweden,  January  g9, 1896. 


ArtldM. 


LiTettook: 

Bails cents  per  pound. 

CsiTes— 

WeUfed do... 

Ordlnsry do... 

Cows do.., 

Oxeo — 

Fnllv  fatten^ do... 

JBLslf  fsttened do 

ffl"^ do*.!! 

^    B«>' do... 

Batter: 

j«J«»»y do... 

2a  fancy ^ 

Farm  batter ^'\' 


Cheddar ^ 

YsX ji'" 

Middling i!'.'.!!.'."'.".*."!". 5«"' 

Other  kinds Jj'- 


Price. 


2.9 

to  8.8 

8.8 

to 

5.4 

2.9 

to 

8.8 

2.9 

to 

8.8 

8.8 

to 

4.8 

2.9 

to 

8.8 

8.8 

to 

4.3 

8.0 

to 

7.0 

22.0 

to  28.0 

10.6 

to  20.0 

15.8 

to  17. 5 

12.1 

to  12.9 

9.7 

to  11.0 

4.8 

to 

7.2 

1.8 

to 

5.9 
10.0 

&8  to  9.0 
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Prices  of  live  atack  and  agricultural  products  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  fte, — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Hides: 

Of  oxen  andcowR oentsper  poand.. 

Of  bulla  do.... 

Calfskins,  best ^ do — 

Sbeepskins — 

Woolly cents  per  skin.. 

'Witboiic  wool do.... 

Lard,  American: 

In  pails cents  per  ponnd.. 

In  I  barrels do — 

Meat  of  cows do — 

Mutton do — 


Price. 


Pork,  American,  la  short. 
Tallow: 

Raw 


.do. 
.do. 


Melted do... 

Tnrkey do... 

Wool: 

White- 
washed   do... 

Unwasbed do... 

Black  ~ 

Washed  do... 

Unwasbed do... 

Cereals :  * 

Oats- 
White per  100  ponnds. 

White,  kiln  dried do... 

Black do... 

Rye do... 

Wheat do... 

Flour- 
Best  wheat do... 

la  Swedish do... 

la  German do... 

Ryeflonr: 

Unsifted do... 

la  Swedish,  nifted do . . . 

la  German, sifted do... 

Ordinary,  sifted do... 


3.8  to  4.6 

8.8  to  4.0 

7.2  to  8.0 

26. R  toa4.0 

20.0  toaOiS 

9.7 

9.4 

4.8  to  6.0 

8.6  to  9.7 

9.2  to  9.4 

4.8  to  5.4 

5.4  to  6.0 

14.5  to  15.0 


24.4 
18.2 

30.0 
24.4 


$0.79 

.79 

.91 

1.34 

1.58 

2,67 

$2.37 to  2.49 

2. 31  to  2.49 

1.70 
2.22 
2.22 
2.19 


*  Prices  are  usually  q noted  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds).    Flour  is  sold  and  bought  In  aaeks 
containing  each  100  kilograms  or  sometimes  less. 

American  goods  are  generally  sold  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than 
similar  articles  from  other  countries.  Sirup,  for  instance,  has  by  its 
good  qualities  and  comparatively  low  price  forced  the  English  sirap 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  market  here. 

American  grain  and  flour  are  also  a  trifle  cheaper  than  German  and 
Danish  and  give  a  splendid  chance  for  competition,  as  their  quality 
generally  is  considered  very  good — in  fact,  as  good  as  any. 

Pork  is  generally  considered  to  be  of  poorer  quality  than  such 
imported  from  Denmark,  for  instance.  The  complaint  regarding 
American  pork  is  generally  that  it  is  too  fat  and  shrinks  too  much  in 
cooking.  The  so-called  <<  short"  pork  is  considered  a  first-class  article 
and  commands  the  same  price  as  similar  articles  imported  from  other 
countries  or  produced  here. 

American  goods  are  generally  looked  upon  very  favorably  as  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  but  there  have  been  some  serious  complaints  in 
regard  to  the  packing  of  cotton.  Importers  tell  me  that  they  have 
found  as  much  as  50  pounds  of  sand  in  one  bale  of  cotton.    This  was  a 

w  years  ago,  and  complaints  were  made  to  the  Government  at  the 

\e,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  Swedish  purchaser  was  reimbursed, 
t  appears,  however^  that  this  practice  by  the  smaller  shippers  in 
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the  interior  parts  of  the  United  States  cotton  districts  has  not  been 
wholly  abandoned,  as  I  have  heard  merchants  here  complain  of  finding 
more  sand  inside  of  the  bales  than  an  accident  would  have  admitted  of. 

I  also  learn  that  merchants  here  have  received  cotton  bales  of  which 
the  inside  was  perfectly  damp,  and  purchasers  claim  that  it  must  have 
been  done  purposely  during  the  pressing  in  order  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  bale. 

These  complaints,  however,  are  not  general,  but  since  they  do  exist, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  report  them. 

Other  complaints  have  also  beeu  made  respecting  the  packing  of 
cotton.  Merchants  claim  that  the  gunny  or  bagging  around  the  bales 
of  American  cotton  is  too  thin  and  weak.  A  great  many  bales  are 
torn  before  they  reach  the  storehouse  of  the  merchant,  and  a  good 
deal  of  cotton  is  in  this  way  lost  and  sometimes  stolen. 

With  the  before  mentioned  exceptions,  the  packing  of  American 
goods  is  generally  considered  first  class. 

I  have  seen  that  fruits,  however,  which  have  been  packed  in  barrels, 
have  been  decayed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  their  arrival  here. 
It  seems  to  me  this  could  be  prevented  by  wrapping  each  article  of 
fruit  in  paper. 

malmO. 

[Beport  of  Mr.  Peter  H.  Flen8barg«  oonsular  agent  «t  Malm5,  Sweden.] 

[Malmo  is  the  leading  town  of  Bouthem  SwedeD,  and  the  third  largest  in  the  King- 
dom. It  is  sitaated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sound,  about  16  miles  southeast 
of  Copenhagen.  Among  its  chief  industries  are  shipbuilding  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  textiles,  soap,  and  tobacco.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  with  Copenhagen 
and  the  Baltic  ports.    Population  in  1894, 51,501.] 

Animals, — ^Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  exported  from  this  x>ort; 
mnles  are  not  used. 

Cereals.— There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  wheat  here;  it  is 
imported  from  Denmark  and  the  Baltic  ports,  and  also  from  America; 
price  on  the  spot,  about  $3.38  per  100  kilos;  imports  during  1894, 
16,605,505  kilos.  There  are  no  imports  of  oats,  and  none  of  barley. 
Flour  is  imported  from  America,  Hungary,  etc.,  but  the  tariff  duty 
which  has  now  been  proposed  in  the  Parliament  will  probably  check  all 
importation;  imports  during  1894,  720,993  kilos.  There  are  no  imports 
of  either  corn  meal  or  oatmeal,  nor  of  glucose.  The  imports  of  starch 
in  1894  amounted  to  34,422  kilos. 

Meats. — Fresh  and  canned  meats  are  not  imported  very  extensively. 
Hams  are  imported  in  small  quantities.  Bacon  was  imported  in  1894 
to  the  amount  of  217,613  kilos,  principally  from  America;  price  on  the 
spot,  21  cents  per  kilo.  The  imports  of  lard  in  1894  amounted  to 
125,099  kilos;  price  on  the  spot,  20  cents  per  kilo;  most  of  the  imports 
come  from  America.    Oleomargarin  is  imported  in  small  quantities. 

Cotton.— The  amount  of  raw  cotton  imported  in  1894  was  1,233,061 
kilos,  coming  principally  from  America.    Ontton  AA^ii  ,-  «nf.  imoorted. 
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Of  cotton-seed  oil  there  are  small  iiDX)orts,  chief  y  from  America.  Oil 
cake  to  the  amount  of  1,445,159  kilos  was  imported  in  1894,  coming 
from  the  Baltic  ports.    There  were  no  imports  of  cottolene. 

Tobacco. — Daring  1894,  306,279  kilos  of  raw  tobacco  were  imported, 
chiefly  throagh  Bremen.  The  imports  of  manofactored  tobacco  were 
very  small. 

Fruits  are  imported  only  in  small  quantities. 

Liquors. — The  importation  of  wines  in  1894  amounted  to  226,516  kilos 
in  casks  and  23,592  liters  in  bottles,  coming  principally  firom  Bordeaux, 
Oporto,  and  Germany.  Brandy  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 
There  is  a  large  consumption  of  beer,  but  it  is  of  domestic  production, 
there  being  no  imports.    Cider  is  not  imported. 

Seeds. — The  amount  of  clover  and  grass  seed  imported  in  ldd4  was 
1,935,101  kilos,  coming  principally  from  Germany.  There  were  no  im- 
ports of  flaxseed. 

The  prices  paid  for  American  products  are  about  the  same  as  those 
paid  for  similar  products  of  the  same  quality  coming  from  other  coun- 
tries. Ko  criticisms  of  American  products  are  made,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware. 
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SWEDEN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  statistics  presented  in  tbe  following  pages  regarding  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden,  its  resources  and  trade,  have  been  compiled  in  chief 
part  from  documents  published  by  authority  of  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment. Among  the  official  publications  used  most  extensively  should 
be  mentioned:  Sveriges  Officiela  Statistik  i  Sammandrag  (Summary  of 
Swedish  Official  Statistics),  Jordbruk  och  Boskapsskotsel  (Agriculture 
and  Live  Stock),  and  XJtrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart  (Foreign  Trade  and 
Navigation).  Statistics  quoted  from  works  other  than  the  Swedish 
official  documents  are  credited  in  each  case  to  the  proper  authority. 
All  quotations  of  value  have  been  converted  from  the  monetary  denom- 
inations of  Sweden  into  their  equivalents  in  United  States  money,  the 
Swedish  krona  (plural,  kroner)  being  equal  to  $0,268.  As  regards 
weights  and  measures,  however,  the  denominations  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, which  is  now  ex)mpulsory  in  Sweden,  have  been  retained,  except 
in  a  few  special  cases,  without  conversion  into  the  customary  weights 
and  measures  of  the  United  States. 

POSITION    AND  BOtJNDAEIES. 

Sweden  forms  the  eastern  division  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 
extending  from  65o  20'  18"  to  69°  3'  21"  north  latitude,  and  from 
1 1  o  6'  19"  to  240  9'  11"  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  Norway,  on  the  southwest  by  the  SkagerRack,  the  Cattegat, 
and  the  Sound,  on  the  south  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  on  the  northeast  by  Finland.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  country  is  about  1,000  miles,  and  falls  on  a  line 
that  reaches  some  distance  into  the  Arctic  Zone  on  the  north,  and 
extends  below  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Prussia  on  the  south.  The 

greatest  breadth  is  about  250  miles,  and  occurs  toward  the  extreme 
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th.  The  total  circumference,  not  including  the  many  fjords  that 
letrate  some  ])()rtions  of  the  shore,  measures  about  2,860  miles,  of 
ich  more  than  1,5()0  miles  consist  of  coast. 


Norway  and 
Sweden  /- 


A  R   C   T  /LC/^^^r^, 

0  c  EJ^'WM'ii 


PHYSICAL  FEATTTRES. 


Numerous  bays,  botli  large  and  small,  indent  the  Swedish   coast, 
miug  a  great  number  of  natural  harbors.     The  shores  are  generally 
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rocky,  especially  along  the  western  coast.  On  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern coasts  there  are  stretches  of  sandy  beach  alternating  with  the 
low  rocky  cliffs,  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  the 
sandy  beaches  predominate.  Many  small  islets  are  distributed  along 
the  coast.  They  frequently  occur  in  compact  groups,  called  by  the 
Swedes  "Skiirg&rd,"  and  form  excellent  breakwaters  off  the  shore. 
There  are  also  two  islands  of  considerable  size,*Oland,  near  the  south- 
eastern coast,  and  Gothland,  farther  out  in  the  Baltic. 

The  general  surface  of  Sweden  is  much  less  rugged  than  that  of 
Norway,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  consisting  of  lowlands. 
The  mountain  regions  occupy  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  loftiest  peaks  raise  their  summits  in  Lapland,  highest 
among  them  all  being  Kebnekaisse,  with  an  elevation  of  7,00G  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  these  elevated  regions  in  the  north 
and  west  the  surface  of  the  country  descends  in  the  form  of  a  vast 
plateau,  sloping  eastward  toward  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  southward 
to  the  shores  of  the  magnificent  lakes  that  extend  across  central 
Sweden.  South  of  these  great  lakes  the  country  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  low 
and  flat. 

Sweden  is  very  rich  in  lakes  and  rivers.  The  most  important  lakes 
lie  in  the  southern  ])art  of  the  country.  One  of  them.  Lake  Venern, 
has  an  area  of  2,150  square  miles  and  is  the  third  largest  in  all  Europe. 
Lakes  Vettern,  Malaren,  and  Iljelmaren  rank  next  to  Venern  in  size. 
The  rivers,  although  numerous,  are  generally  rather  small  and  too 
swift  and  rocky  for  navigation.  Chief  among  them  are  the  TorneS., 
Lulei^,  Umei\,  Angerman,  Ljusne,  and  Dal,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  Matala,  descending  from  Lake  Yettern  to  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Gota,  which  has  its  course  from  Lake  Venern  to  the  Gattegat. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Sweden,  although  rather  severe,  is  much  milder  than 
might  be  supposed,  judging  from  the  northern  position  of  the  country. 
This  fact  is  generally  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the  tempering 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  flows  along  the  Norwegian  coast. 
The  Swedish  soil  produces  rye  and  barley  in  the  very  same  latitude 
that  finds  Greenland  clothed  in  perpetual  snow.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  climate  is  the  great  difference  between  the  temperature  of  sum- 
mer and  of  winter,  the  summers  being  as  a  rule  extremely  hot  and  the 
winters  decidedly  cold.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  even  greater 
than  in  Norway.  The  transitions  from  winter  to  summer  and  from 
summer  to  winter  are  very  sudden,  with  hardly  any  spring  or  autumn 
intervening.  In  a  country  embracing  more  than  14  degees  of  latitude  the 
climate  naturally  shows  considerable  variation.  At  Stockholm  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  about  44^  P.,  but  in  the  more  northern  por- 
tions of  the  Kingdom  it  is  much  lower.  The  weather  is  generally  some- 
what milder  and  more  moist  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  coasts. 
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The  rainfall  is  much  less  than  in  Norway,  the  average  precipitation  for 
the  whole  country  being  about  20  inches.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  southwest  and  west. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sweden  consists  of  three  great  divisions — Norrland 
in  the  north,  Svealand,  or  Sweden  proper,  in  the  middle,  and  Gothland 
in  the  south.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  twenty-five 
liin  or  provinces,  Stockholm,  the  capital,  forming  one  by  itself.  The 
twenty-five  provinces,  with  their  area,  and  the  population  returned 
December  31, 1894,  are  as  follows: 

Area  and  population  of  Sweden  by  provinces. 


Provinoes  (l&n). 


Stockholm  (city) 

Stockholm  (rural  dintrict) 

Upsala 

Sotlermanland 

Os  terj^o  tland 

Jonkoping 

KronoDcrg 

Ealmar 

Gotlan  d 

Blekinge 

Kristiauatad 

Malmohus 

Halland 

Goteborg  aud  Bohus 

Elfsborg 

Skaraborg 

Vermland. 

Orebro 

Veatmaiiland 

Konparberg 

Gefleborg 

Vesternorrland 

Jem  tland 

Veaterbotten 

Norrbotten 

Lakes  Venern,  Vet  tern,  MSlaren,  and  HJelmaren.. 

Total  Kingdom 


Area. 


gq. 


kUometera. 

32.75 

7, 811. 72 

6, 312.  M 

6, 815. 68 

11,058.07 

11,620.87 

9,009.87 

11, 510  71 

3,158.44 

8,014.73 

6,430.91 

4,834.34 

4,021.26 

5,047.16 

12,702.26 

8. 408. 32 

19, 262. 14 

9,063.43 

6,799.59 

29, 849. 00 

19.724.00 

25,484.85 

51,066.00 

58, 047. 30 

105. 882. 00 

9, 109. 03 


I 


447,862.27 


Sq.  milet. 
13 
3,016 
2,051 
2,632 
4,268 
4,448 
3,826 
4,444 
1,220 
1,164 
2,486 
1,867 
1.900 
1,040 
4,030 
3.281 
7,437 
3,400 
2,625 
11,525 
7,615 
0,840 
10. 717 
22,760 
40,881 
3,617 


172,920 


Population 
Dec.  31, 

x^vpu  na- 
tion per 

1894. 

aqoare 
mf1fl,189<. 

264,585 

20,352.7 

156,048 

51.7 

122,835 

50.9 

159,831 

00.7 

268,883 

63.0 

104.763 

43.8 

158, 521 

41.4 

220, 0S4 

5L5 

61,405 

42.2 

142,000 

122.6 

220,087 

88.5 

878,337 

202.6 

138,824 

73.1 

308.671 

158.4 

273.508 

5&.4 

244.039 

74.4 

252.422 

33.0 

186.804 

63.4 

141. 615 

53.0 

204,204 

17.7 

214,  768 

28.2 

214,600 

21.8 

102,708 

6.2 

130,045 

5u8 

112,880 

2.8 

4,873,183 


28.2 


To  show  the  growth  of  Sweden's  population  since  1850,  and  its 
distribution  as  between  country  and  town,  the  following  table  is 
presented : 


Years. 


Total  popa 
lation. 


1850 3,482,541 

1860 3,859,728 

1870 1  4,168.525 

1880 ,  4,565,668 

1890 1  4,784,081 


llaral  population. 

Urban  popalation. 

Percent 

Percent 

Nuiriber. 

of  total. 

Kumber. 

0/ total. 

3,131,016 

89.01 

351,526 

10.09 

3,425,200 

88.74 

434,510 

11.20 

3, 628, 876 

87.05 

530,649 

12.95 

3,875,237 

84.88 

000,481 

15.12 

3,885,283 

81.20 

899,098 

18.00 
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.  The  increase  in  the  popalation  of  Sweden  since  1850,  as  Indicated  by 
the  figures  given  above,  amonnted  to  about  37  per  cent.  The  rural 
districts  claim  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population;  but  during  the 
last  few  decades  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in  the  towns,  the 
urban  population  having  considerably  more  than  doubled  from  1850  to 
1890.  During  the  same  period  the  rural  population  increased  about  25 
per  cent.  According  to  the  returns  for  1890  the  towns  comprised  18.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  as  against  10  per  cent  in  1850. 

In  1894  there  were  in  Sweden  eighteen  towns  having  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants.  These  towns,  with  their  population  as  returned 
for  1884  and  1894,  respectively,  were  as  follows : 

Principal  towns  of  Sweden  and  their  population  in  1884  and  1894, 


Towns. 


Stockholm  . . 
Gdteborff. . . . 

Malmo 

Norrkoping . 

Gefle 

Karlfikrona  . 
Helningborg 

TJpsala 

Jonkoping . . 


1884. 

1894. 

205,129 

264,585 

86,223 

111,234 

43,243 

51.501 

28,114 

34,816 

20, 175 

25,255 

19, 189 

22, 407 

14, 279 

21,081 

18, 762 

21, 147 

18,980 

20,831 

(^bro 

Lund 

Simdsvall . . 
HalinHtad . . 
Linkoping  . 
LandBkrona 

Kalmar 

£8kil8tiina. 
Soderhamn. 


12,779 

14, 622 

9,945 

9,118 

10.856 

10,894 

11,751 

9.024 

8,918 


15.886 
15,484 
13,930 
13, 304 
13,059 
12,962 
12,024 
11,580 
10,137 


With  the  exception  of  the  Finns  and  Laplanders,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden,  like  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  belong  to  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Teutonic  family.  They  are  characterized  by  a  rather  tall 
and  robust  stature,  light  hair,  blue  eye^s,  and  fair  complexions.  Out  of 
the  entire  impulation  for  1890,  returned  at  4,784,981,  there  were  19,505 
Finns  and  6,846  Lapps.  The  total  foreign- born  population  of  the  same 
year  amounted  to  24,548,  of  which  number  6,287  were  born  in  Korway, 
5,397  in  Denmark,  4,609  in  Finland,  4,066  in  Germany,  1,195  in  Russia 
and  Poland,  1,482  in  North  America,  598  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
and  914  in  other  countries. 

DOnaSATION  AND  EMiaEATION. 


The  total  number  of  immigrants  recorded  by  the  Swedish#authorities 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1894  was  only  62,440,  while  the 
number  of  persons  emigrating  from  the  Kingdom  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  367,573.  About  87  per  cent  of  the  Swedish  emi- 
grants from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  found  their  destination  in  America. 
Norway  received  3.5  per  cent,  Denmark  5  per  cent,  Germany  1.3  per 
cent,  and  all  other  countries  3.1  per  cent.  The  number  of  emigrants 
from  Sweden  in  1894  was  much  smaller  than  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding. 
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The  amount  of  immigration  and  emigration  each  year  from  1885  to 
1894,  inclnsiyey  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Swedish  immigration  and  emigraUoii  from  1885  to  1894,  inclusire. 


Y<iArs. 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Total  for  the  10  vcara 


Immi- 
grants. 


5,792 
5, 2-24 
4,042 
4,821 
5, 504 
6,030 
6,114 
6,511 
7,377 
10,425 


62,440 


Emi. 
grants. 


23,493 
32,889 
50,786 
50,323 
33,363 
34, 212 
42, 776 
45, 504 
40, 869 
13.358 


367, 573 


Destination  of  euiigraiitii. 


America. 


18,222 
27,013 
46,252 
45,561 
28,.S29 
29,487 
36. 134 
40,990 
37,  321 
9,  529 


319, 938 


Korway. 


1,261 
1,194 
1,166 
1,077 
1,225 
1.358 
1,615 
1,507 
1,270 
1,300 


12,973 


Ben- 
mark. 


2,579 
2,177 
2,000 
2,173 
1,864 
1,545 
1,622 
1,671 
1,275 
1,516 


18,422 


Germany. 


545 
660 
462 
553 
484 
492 
441 
466 
874 
367 


4,844 


Other 
eoautries. 


886 
945 
906 

960 

1,281 

1,330 

2.964 

870 

829 

646 


11.396 


OCCUPATIONS. 

The  nnmber  of  persons,  inclading  families  and  dependents,  engaged 
in  each  of  the  principal  occupations,  according  to  the  Swedish  censas 
returns  for  1890,  was  as  follows : 

Number  of  persona  accredited  to  the  various  occupations,  according  to  the  Swedish  census 

0/1890. 


Occupations. 


Agricnltur© : 

Landed  and  farm  proprietors 

Farmers,  overseers,  etc 

Planters,  etc 

Crofters,  cottagerH,  etc 

Dair  vmen 

Gardeners 

Total  agriculture 

Fisliorica 

Mining  and  metal  works 

Timber  and  wood  works 

Various  manufactures 

Trade  and  trans]>ortation 

Public  officials  and  military 

Literary  pursuits 

Medicine,  etc 

other 

Total  population 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

608,969 

620,602 

1,229,681 

128,544 

122,240 

250,784 

204,119 

196,504 

400,623 

246,953 

247,468 

494,421 

4,832 

7,050 

11,883 

8,567 

7,226 

15,793 

1,201,981 

1, 201, 180 

2,403.184 

17,615 

16,631 

34,246 

116,352 

103,226 

219,578 

50,688 

45,635 

96,323 

267,167 

285,952 

533,119 

154,412 

156,545 

300.967 

108,031 

99,245 

207.278 

16,122 

27,261 

4.3.383 

6.896 

11,921 

16,817 

377,920 

541,198 

919. 118 

2,317,187 

2,467,794 

4,784,961 

From  the  statistics  i)resented  in  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation  of  the  Swedish  people.  Fally 
one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Kingdom,  as  returned  in  the 
census  of  1890,  was  accredited  to  the  various  agricultural  pursuits. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Sweden  and  Norway  are  united  under  one  sovereign,  forming  a  single 
limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line.    In  their  relations  with 
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foreign  nations  the  two  conn  tries  are  a  noit,  but  their  internal  admin  is- 
tratiojis  are  distinct.  The  King  has  full  executive  power,  and  is  advised 
by  a  council  of  state  comi>osed  of  ten  members,  seven  of  whom  are 
heads  of  administrative  departments.  According  to  the  Swedish  con- 
stitution, the  King  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  is 
obliged  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  llis  prerogatives 
consist  of  the  right  to  preside  in  the  high  court  of  justice,  to  grant 
pardons,  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  to  declare  war  and 
peace,  to  nominate  to  all  appointments  civil  and  military,  and  to  veto 
decrees  of  the  Diet.  In  matters  of  political  administration  he  possesses 
legislative  power,  but  in  all  other  matters  the  right  of  legislation  is 
exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert  with  the  Crown,  and  every  new  law 
must  receive  the  royal  sanction.  The  power  of  levying  taxes,  however, 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Diet,  or  parliament  of  the  realm.  This  body 
is  composed  of  two  chambers,  both  consisting  of  members  elected  by 
the  people.  The  provincial  government  is  intrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a 
governor-general,  and  in  each  of  the  twenty- four  additional  provinces  to 
a  prefect,  appointed  by  the  King;  but  the  local  affairs  are  administered 
by  municipal  and  communal  councils. 

FINANCE. 

According  to  an  estimate  made  by  Prof.  P.  Fahlbeck,  of  Lund  Uni- 
versity, the  national  wealth  of  Sweden  amounts  to  about  $1,593,000,000. 
Professor  Fahlbeck's  computation  in  detail  was  as  follows: 

Landed  estate $724, 000, 000 

Woods  and  forests  not  included  in  landed  estate 11, 500, 000 

Mines  and  other  important  finds 11, 600, 000 

Fish  and  fisheries  not  included  in  landed  estate 9, 800, 000 

Other  estate  than  landed 390,900,000 

Means  of  communication 118, 500, 000 

Merchant  service 21,300,000 

Live  farm  stock 118,000,000 

Dead  farm  stock 37,300,000 

Machinery  not  belonging  to  other  estate;  boats  and  fishing  tackle. . .  21, 400, 000 

Stocks  and  stores 107,000,000 

Movables  and  personal  property 175, 000,  000 

Coinage  and  bullion 11,700,000 

Foreign  claims 13,000,000 

Total 1,771,000,000 

Foreign  debts 178,000,000 

Balance 1,593,000,000 

The  value  of  the  land  and  house  property,  taxed  and  untaxed,  of 
Sweden  in  the  year  1894  was  returned  as  follows. 
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Faltte  of  Stoediah  real  eaiate  in  1894, 


Kronor. 


BoUara. 


Taxed  real  estate : 

Agricultural  land — 

In  the  country 

In  the  towns 

Other  real  estat«— 

In  the  country 

In  the  towns 

ToUl 

Untaxed  real  estate : 
National— 

In  the  country 

In  the  towns 

Belonging  to  comuioualtic^,  academies,  etc 

In  the  country 

In  the  towns 

Total 

Grand  total 


2,211.780,850 
42,389,800 

363,158,000 
1.202, 402, 805 


3,810.681.545 


154.808.741 
61.615,400 

108,140.340 
123, 153. 875 


502,757,! 
11,347.006 

97.326,344 
322,243,976 


1.023,674,654 


41,512.883 
16,612,927 

28,961,611 
33.006,238 


447.808.356 


120,  Oli, 


4,267,488,901  i  1,143,687.208 


The  amount  of  the  yearly  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Swedish 
Governnient  from  1 890  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Revenue  and  expenditure  of  Sweden  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Tears. 


1890. 
1891 
1802. 
J89:s . 

1894' 


Revenne. 


Kronor. 
121.257,590 
117,880,98:J 
116, 707, 675 
120, 457, 039 

96, 608, 000 


Dalian. 
32, 497, 034 
31,592,103 
31.277,657 
32, 282, 486 
25, 890, 944 


Expenditore. 


Kronor. 
109, 08C,  315 
111,649.940 
112,959.090 
117.273,899 

06,661,900 


DoUan. 
29. 235. 132 
29,922,184 
30. 273, 036 
31,429.405 
25,905,389 


Exoeaa  of 
revenoe  (-h) 
or  expendi- 
ture (— ). 


DoUmrB. 
+3.261,902 
+  1,660,919 
+1,004.621 
+  853.081 
—      14,445 


1  The  amallneHH  of  the  figures  for  1804  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  include  the  gross  receipts 
from  and  oxpenditurea  for  the  State  railways,  as  do  the  figures  for  tne  years  preceding. 

The  public  debt  of  Sweden  in  recent  years  has  been  contracted  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railways.  The  status  of  the  debt  on 
January  1  of  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 

Janaary  1 — 

1890 258, 913, 247  kroner  ($89, 388, 750) 

1891 259, 512, 599  kronor  ($69, 549, 377) 

1892 265, 271, 781  kronor  ($71, 092, 837) 

1893 273, 905, 763  kronor  ($73, 406. 744) 

1894 278, 670, 602  kronor  ($74, 683, 721) 

BANKS. 


The  following:  particulars  regarding  the  banking  system  of  Sweden 
were  furnished  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Stockholm  by  Mr.  A.  O. 
Wallenberg,  managing  director  of  the  Stockholm  Enskilda  Bank: 

In  the  year  1656  a  bank  was  established  in  Sweden  called  Stockbolms  Banco,  whieh 
^as  the  first  institution  in  Earope  that  emitted  bank  notes.    Later  that  bank  became 
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the  Bank  of  Sweden  and  is  still  a  State  bank,  acting  as  the  GoyemmenVs  banker,  and 
besides  doing  a  considerable  business.  In  the  course  of  time  many  small  banks  were 
established  and  upset,  but  in  the  year  1830  the  present  banking  system,  under  the 
denomination  of  enskilda  banks,  was  established;  and  these  banks,  at  present  27 
societies,  all  allowed  to  issue  their  own  bank  notes  entirely  separate,  the  one  from 
the  other,  have  altogether  136  offices  in  the  country.  *  •  *  During  the  long  run 
of  fifty-three  years  none  of  these  banks  have  failed.  There  have  been  3  that  do  not 
exist  any  longer,  of  which  2  have  amalgamated  with  still  existing  banks,  and  the 
third  wound  up  voluntarily.  The  fundamental  points  in  this  system  are,  that  such 
a  banking  company  must  have  at  least  30  shareholders  with  unlimited  responsibility ; 
that  the  bank  is  not  allowed  to  continue  if  it  has  lost  the  whole  of  the  revenue  and 
10  per  cent  of  the  paid-in  capital  uuless  the  proprietors  pay  in  an  amount  to  cover 
the  sustained  loss.  A  public  inspector  is  placed  at  each  bank  to  revise  all  the  acts 
and  the  portfolio,  and  he  must  give  notice  to  the  minister  of  the  finances  in  case  he 
observes  anything  irregular.  Every  month  an  official  report  is  published  from  all 
the  banks,  issued  by  the  royal  financial  department.  We  have  the  most  complete 
publicity  about  all  our  banks  in  Sweden,  and  we  consider  this  very  effective  for  the 
safety  of  the  public.  Besides  the  State  bank  and  the  27  enskilda  banks,  we  have 
12  limited  banks,  not  allowed  to  issue  bank  notes.  These  institutions  are  modeled 
after  the  limited  banks  in  England,  but  they  are  also  submitted  to  public  inspection 
and  obliged  to  give  official  monthly  reports.  In  all  Sweden  mercantile  bills,  irom 
three  to  six  months  to  run,  are  freely  discounted,  and  the  rale  of  discount  for  three- 
months  bills  can  be  said  to  vary  between  4  and  5i  per  cent.  Six-months  bills  pay 
one-half  per  cent  more  than  the  ruling  three-months  discount.  The  Scotch  system 
of  cash  credit  is  very  much  in  use,  and  the  check  accounts  augment  in  number  every 
year. 

The  assets  of  the  Swedish  banks  on  December  1, 1894,  were: 

National  Bank 147, 199, 816  kroner    ($39,449,551) 

Private  banks 521, 765, 009  kroner  ($139, 833, 023) 

Joint-stock  banks 252, 724,  453  kroner    ($67,730,153) 

Total 921, 689, 278  kroner  C$247, 012, 727) 

CURRENCY. 

The  Swedish  monetary  system  was  formerly  based  upon  silver,  but 
under  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  on 
May  27, 1873,  supplemented  by  the  additional  agreement  of  October  16, 
1876,  the  three  countries  adopted  a  common  system  of  gold  coinage. 
The  Swedish  statute  of  May  30, 1873,  declares  that  gold  alone  shall  be 
the  standard  of  value  in  the  Kingdom,  that  the  monetary  unit  shall 
be  called  krona  (plural  kroner),  consisting  of  100  ore,  and  that  a  10- 
kronor  gold  piece  shall  weigh  4.4803  grams  and  contain  nine  parts  of 
pure  gold  and  one  of  copper  alloy,  consequently  4.032258  grams  of  pure 
gold.  For  small  coins  both  silver  and  bronze  are  used.  The  1  krona 
and  2-kronor  pieces,  as  well  as  smaller  denominations,  are  coined  in 
silver,  the  alloy  being  2  parts  of  copper  to  8  parts  of  silver.  The 
Ikrona  piece  weighs  7.5  grams  and  contains  6  grams  of  pure  silver. 
Bank  notes  are  also  used  extensively  in  Sweden,  being  issued  both 
by  the  National  Bank  and  by  the  several  private  banks.  The  bank 
notes  are  in  denominations  of  5, 10,  50, 100,  and  1,000  kroner.  They 
are  made  legal  means  of  payment,  and  have  to  be  redeemed  in  gold  on 
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presentation.  Snch  confidence  is  had  in  these  notes,  however,  that  they 
have  almost  entirely  replaced  the  use  of  gold,  which  instead  of  going 
into  circulation  remains  stored  in  the  bullion  rooms  of  the  banks. 

UNITS  OF   MONEY,  WKIGHTS,   AND  MKASURSS. 

The  Swedish  monetary  unit,  as  explained  above,  is  the  krona.  It  is 
equivalent  to  $0.2G8  in  United  States  money. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  into 
Sweden  in  1879  and  became  obligatory  in  1880.  The  denominations  of 
the  metric  system  have  accordingly  been  substituted  for  the  old  weights 
and  measures  that  were  formerly  used  in  Sweden. 


AaEIOTJLTUBB. 

Agriculture  ranks  as  the  most  important  industry  of  Sweden,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  depending  upon  it  for  support  being  estimated 
at  about  3,000,000,  or  more  than  60  i)er  cent  of  the  entire  population. 
The  land  devoted  to  agriculture  in  1894  amounted  to  about  12  jier  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  lakes.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  country  is  the  important  agricultural  region.  In  Mal- 
mohus,  the  southernmost  province,  no  less  than  77  per  cent  of  the  land 
consists  of  fields  and  meadows.  The  eighteen  southern  provinces 
taken  together  have  on  an  average  about  30  per  cent  of  their  area 
under  cultivation,  while  the  seven  extensive  provinces  occupying  the 
northern  portion  of  the  country  have  only  about  4  per  cent.  In  some 
of  the  provinces  there  are  large  tracts  of  unreclaimed  land  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  the  combined  extent  of  these  tracts  is  probably  as 
great  as  the  area  actually  cultivated.  The  lands  devoted  to  agricultore 
in  1894  were  apportioned  as  follows : 

Aj^portianment  of  land  as  regards  agriettliure  in  1894, 


OrchardB  and  inarkot  gardens 

Arahle  land 

Natural  meadows 

Total  agricultural  laud . 

Wooded  land 

Other  land 

Total  laud  area 


Are*. 

Peromt 

Hectare*. 

35, 369 

3, 388. 000 

1,527,381 

Acre*. 

87, 397 
8,371,748 
3,774,158 

0.W 
6.24 
3,71 

4, 050, 750 

18.884,421 
17, 284, 317 

12,233,303 

12.04 

46.663.404 
42,709,548 

45.93 
42.03 

41.119,488 

101,606,255 

100 

According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1894,  there  were  339,930 
farms  in  Sweden.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  were  cultivated 
by  their  owners,  the  number  r^iported  as  proprietary  being  272,316, 
while  only  47,973  were  returned  as  under  lease.    The  condition  of  the 
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remaining  9,641  was  not  reported.    The  agricoltnral  holdings  returned 
in  18d4  were  classified  according  to  size  as  follows: 

Clasaifioaiion  offanM  <icearding  to  area  in  1894. 


Area. 


Under  2  hectares 

Prom  2  to  20  hectares  . . 
Prom  20  to  100  hectares 
OrerlOO  hectares 

Total  returns  — 


Farme<l  by 
owners. 

61,709 

185,733 

22.848 

2,026 

Hold  under 
lease. 

8,820 

28, 425 

9,590 

1,120 

272,316 

47,973 

Total. 


70,520 

214. 158 

32,447 

3,155 

320,289 


In  addition  to  these  there  were  166,449  cottiers  holding  small  tracts 
of  land  directly  from  the  proprietor  in  return  for  service  to  be  rendered 
on  set  days,  this  being  an  ancient  method  of  remunerating  agricultural 
laborers  in  Sweden.  * 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Of  the  various  crops  raised  in  Sweden,  hay  ranks  as  the  most 
important,  outstripping  all  others  in  extent  of  area  sown  and  value 
of  product.  Oats  and  rye  are  the  great  cereal  crops,,  though  barley, 
wheat,  and  maslin  are  also  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  Potatoes 
are  raised  extensively,  as  are  also  beets  for  sugar,  and  turnips  and 
other  roots  for  fodder.  Additional  crops  of  importance  are  peas,  beans, 
and  vetches. 

The  area  sown  to  each  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  in  the  years 
1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  according  to  the  returns  published  by  the  cen- 
tral statistical  bureau  of  the  Kingdom,  was  as  follows,  stated  in 
hectares: 

Area  of  principal  crops  from  1S90  to  1S94,  inclusive. 


Crops. 


Winter  wheat 

Spring  whc^at 

Winter  rye 

Spring  rj'o 

Barley 

Oata 

MaaUn 

Peas 

BeanH  

Vetches 

Potatoes 

()1  h«*T  rootH 

Filjt»r  plaDta 

Pafttarage  and  green  fodder 

Hay 

Other  crops 

Fallow 

Total 


1800. 

1891. 
Hectares. 

1892. 

_ 

lltctaret. 

1893. 

Ileetaren. 

1 
Jlectarfg.    i 

65,706 

66, 182 

06,258 

05,615 

4.778 

4,813 

5,102 

5.116 

384,867 

390,246 

393.869 

396,465 

5,460 

5,616 

5,914 

6,045 

221,024 

221. 198 

222.  627 

218,651 

800,043 

806, 169 

813.749 

817, 954 

105,  336 

108.307 

112, 125 

116, 42:^ 

30,300 

30,371 

29,592 

28,310 

5,657 

5,594 

6,562 

5,571 

18, 441 

18,454 

18,846 

18.384 

15ri.  819 

156,496 

158,611 

158,569 

24, 979 

26, 503 

28,446 

31,575 

6,301 

6,117 

6,015 

5,642 

160,  814 

161, 224 

160, 759 

156. 020 

868,561 

884,522 

906,483 

922,  304 

1.360 

1.375 

1,408 

1,321 

410, 581 

415,915 

418.  008 

417,792 

3,271,017 

3, 309, 102 

3, 353, 374 

3, 371, 757 

1894. 


Jlfctarft. 

66,080 

4.775 

396,020 

6,289 

218,  833 

818,  265 

116, 462 

28,066 

6,566 

18,  .342 

158.237 

36,  ,''>48 

5,  :i82 

156, 491 

933.525 

1.159 

417,960 

3,388,000 


L 
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The  equivalent  area  in  acres  for  each  of  the  above  crops  in  the  years 
mentioned  was  as  follows : 

Area  of  principal  crops  from  1890  to  1894,  incZti^ire. 


Crop*. 


Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Win  ter  rye 

Spring  rye 

Barley 

Data 

Maslin 

Peas 

Beans 

Vetches 

Potatoes 

Other  roots 

Fiber  plants 

Pasturage  and  green  fodder 

Hay « 

Other  crops 

Fftllow 

Total 


ACT€». 

162,582 

11,806 

951,006 

13.492 

546,150 

1, 979, 130 

260,285 

74, 871 

13, 979 

45,568 

385,029 

61,723 

15,  570 

397,371 

2, 146,  214 

3,361 

1.014,546 


8.082,683 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Acrea. 

Acre$, 

Acres. 

ACTtS. 

163,536 

163,723 

162,135 

163,284 

11,893 

12,607 

12,642 

11.799 

964,298 

973,250 

979, 665 

978,565 

13.877 

14,  613 

14,  or? 

15.540 

546,580 

550,113 

540,287 

540,736 

1, 992, 043 

2, 010,  774 

2,021,164 

2,021,933 

291, 626 

277,061 

287,681 

287,778 

75,047 

73,122 

69.954 

69,351 

13,823 

13. 744 

13,766 

13,754 

45,600 

46,568 

45,427 

45.323 

386,702 

391,928 

391,824 

391,004 

65,489 

70,290 

78,022 

90.310 

15, 115 

14,863 

13.941 

13,299 

398,384 

397,235 

385,526 

386,689 

2, 185, 654 

2.239,919 

2,279,013 

2,306,740 

3,398 

3,479 

3,264 

2,864 

1, 027, 726 

1,032,898 

1, 032, 364 

1.032,779 

8, 176, 791 

8,286,187 

8, 331, 612 

8,371.748 

The  percentage  which  the  area  of  each  of  the  foregoing  crops  formed 
of  the  total  area  devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclu- 
sive, is  shown  in  the  table  following: 

Percentage  of  the  agricultural  lands  occupied  by  the  various  crops  in  the  years  1890  to 

1894,  inclusive. 


Crops. 


Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

winter  rye 

Spring  rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maslin 

Peas 

Beans 

Vetches 

Potatoes 

Other  roots 

Fil)er  plants 

Pasturage  and  green  fodder. 

Hay 

other  crops 

Fallow , 

Total 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1883. 

PnremU. 

PereenL 

Per  cent. 

Percent^ 

2.01 

2 

1.98 

1.95 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

11.77 

11.79 

11.75 

11.76 

.17 

.17 

.18 

.18 

6.76 

6.68 

6.64 

6.48 

24.49 

24.36 

24.27 

24.26 

3.22 

3.27 

3.34 

3.45 

.93 

.92 

.88 

.84 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.16 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.55 

4.76 

4.73 

4.73 

4.70 

.76 

.80 

.85 

.04 

.19 

.19 

.18 

.17 

4.92 

4.87 

4.79 

4.63 

26.55 

26.73 

27.03 

27.35 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

12.55 

12.57 

12.46 

12.39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1894. 


PeretnL 

1.96 

.14 

11.69 

.19 

6.46 

24.15 

3.44 

.83 

.16 

.54 

4.67 

1.08 

.16 

4.62 

27.55 

.03 

12.34 

100 


The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  agriculture 
published  by  the  central  statistical  bureau,  show  the  amount  of  yield 
of  each  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  in  the  years  1890  to  1894, 
inclusive,  and  the  average  yield  per  annum  for  the  five-year  period. 
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Production  of  wheat  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


IffH)  

IKOl 

irtTJ 

l»W 

idw 

Ajinual   average   for 
theSyean 


Winter  wheat. 


Hectoliters. 
1,341,403 
1, 44),  857 
1, 433, 359 
1,276,088 
1, 446, 629 


1,388,267 


BuMheU. 
3, 806, 499 
4. 097, 233 
4, 067, 443 
3, 621. 155 
4, 105, 099 


3,939.486 


Spring  wheat. 


Heetolitert. 
85,544 
86,069 
97,049 
95,766 
90,540 


90,994 


BuMhelt. 
242,  748 
244. 238 
275,396 
271,755 
256, 925 


Total  wheat. 


HectoliUrs. 
1,426,947 
1, 529, 926 
1,530,408 
1,371,854 
1, 537, 160 


258,212  I    1,479,261 


Buahelt. 
4,040,247 
4,341,471 
4,342,839 
3, 892, 910 
4, 362, 024 


4,197,008 


Production  of  rye  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1800 

1801 

1892 

1893 

UM 

Annaal   average  for 
the  5  years 


"Winter  rye. 


Hectoliters. 
7,525,904 
7.488.937 
8. 015, 364 
8, 140,  379 
6. 711, 309 


7, 575, 979 


BushcU. 
21, 356, 268 
21,245,681 
22,  745, 198 
23, 099, 953 
19,044,682 


Spring  rye. 


Hectoliters. 
77,553 
84,498 
89, 811 
89, 172 
94,293 


Bushels. 
220, 072 
239, 780 
254,857 
253,043 
267, 575 


Total  rye. 


21.498,354 


87,065 


247, 065 


Hectoliters. 
7,603,457 
7.571,435 
8, 105, 175 
8, 229,  551 
6, 805, 602 


7, 663, 044 


Bushels. 
21,576,330 
21,485,461 
23, 000, 055 
23.  352, 996 
19, 312, 257 


21,745.419 


Production  of  barley,  oats,  maslin,  and  buckwheat  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


Barley. 


1890 

1881 

1892 

1883 

XOVft*  «•••«■ >•••• •■•■** 

Anunal  average 
for  the  5  years 


Hecto^ 

liters. 

5, 193. 322 

4.611.5:<9 


Oats. 


Hectd 

Bushels.      liters.       Bushels. 

14, 737, 090  22. 351. 318  63, 426, 335 

13, 086, 164  18. 543.  247|52. 620, 172 


Maslin." 


4. 883. 773  13,  858, 683  22,  732. 877  64,  509, 085 


4, 553, 020 
5, 033, 547 


4, 855, 040 


12, 920, 105  19,  H44, 227  56, 311,  963, 
14, 283, 696  22, 340, 523  63, 395, 702, 


13,777,148  21,162.438 


Heeto- 
liters. 
2. 888, 278 
2,668,573 
3. 254, 126 
2, 727,  571 
3, 183, 223 


60,052,651    2,944,354 


Bushels. 
8,196,066 
7,572,610 
9,234,233 
7, 740, 028 
9, 033, 032 


Buckwheat. 


Hecto- 
liters. 
2,393 
2,968 
3,296 
2,963 
2,919 


8,  355, 194,      2, 908 


Bushels. 
6.791 
8. 422 
9.353 
8.408 
8,283 


8,251 


*  The  maslin  raised  in  Sweden  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  of  the  following  oomposition ; 


Barley 

Oata 

Spring  rye. 
Pulse 


1893. 


1894. 


Per  cent. 

32 

52 

1 

15 


Per  cent. 

31 

53 

1 

15 


Per  cent. 

32 

49 

1 

18 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


Per  cent. 

31 

48 

1 

20 

100 


Per  cent. 

30 

47 

1 

22 


100 


Production  of  peas,  beans,  and  vetches  from  1890  to  1804,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1800 

1891 

1882 

1883 

lOH 

Annual  average  for 
the  Syears 

260G— No.  8- 


Peas. 


Hectoliters. 
511,941 
461. 834 
582,  631 
459,  535 
484, 061 


500.000 


Bushels. 
1,452.735 
1.310,546 
1.  653,  332 
1, 304, 022 
1, 373,  620 


1,418,851 


Beans. 


Hectoliters. 
65,969 
70,  324 
77, 105 
58,  506 
68,342 


68,049 


Bushels. 
187,  200 
199.  558 
218.801 
166, 022 
193. 934 


193, 103 


Vetches. 


Hectoliters. 
324,  752 
285.331 
365,  761 
268,535 
318.  056 


312,487 


Bushels. 
021.549 
8»9.684 
1. 037. 920 
762,022 
902,548 


886,744 
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Production  of  potatoes,  iHmipa,  and  sugar  beets  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Yeais. 


Potatoes. 


A01K/«  «•••••••••••«••••■•  ■•« 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1B0A 

Annaal  Avenge  for 
the  5  years 


Htetolitert. 
12, 466,  427 

16,254,1&5 
18, 263, 699 
20, 544. 424 
16,440,750 


16, 793. 691 


Bushelt. 
35, 373, 142 
46, 124. 41  i 
51, 826, 899 
58.296,912 
46, 653, 916 


47,655.457 


Tnmipa,  and  other 
roots,  n.  e.  s. 


HeetoHtert. 
4,347,475 
4, 559, 166 
4,612,586 
4. 416, 290 
4,347,207 


4,456,545 


BusheU. 
12, 336, 830 
12,937,545 
13.089,135 
12, 532, 106 
12. 336. 0G9 


12,646.337 


Sagar  heeta. 


Deeiton. 

2,242.518 

2,610,138 

3,142.882 

4,111,814 

5,638,227 


3,549,116 


Pounds, 
494,390,003 
575.438.244 
692,880.051 
909.498,738 
1, 243, 014. 801 


782,445,107 


Production  of  flax  and  hemp,  grass  seed,  and  hay  from  1890  to  1894,  inolusiee* 


Years. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Annnal  aver- 
ago  for  the 
5  years 


Flax  and  hemp. 


Seed. 


Hecto- 

liters. 
37,671 
36,016 
37,555 
35,061 
82,165 


35,694 


Bushels. 

106,899 

102,203 

106. 570 

09.493 

91,275 


Fiber. 


101,288 


l>eeUcn. 
20,785 
20,258 
19,979 
18,974 
19,461 


Pounds. 

4,582.303 

4,466,119 

4.404,610 

4.183.0U 

4. 290, 411 


19,891   4.885,207 


Grass  seed*  (cloTer,  Hay  (from  caltivatod 


timothy,  etc.). 


Deeiton 
50,502 
58,502 
60,573 
57,547 


58,916 


Pounds. 
13,117.930 
12,807,468 
13,354,045 
12,686,927 
12,886,886 


land). 


Deeiton. 
27,580,346 


Dans. 
3,041.202 


12,088,051 


23,213.&4»  2,558.8:13 
27,348,153'  3,014.614 
23,192,000,  2.556.353 
28,047,674  3,001.72.1 


25.878,282  2,852.580 


*The  grass  seed  on>p  of  Sweden  in  the  year*  1890  to  1894,  inclosiTe,  was  composed  of  clover 
and  timothy  and  other  grass  seed  in  the  following  proportions : 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1804. 

Clover  seed 

Percent 
44 

56 

PereenL 
46 
54 

Percent. 
45 
55 

Per  eent 
45 

PereenL 
46 

Timnthv  aaaiI.  ntA. 

54 

Total 

100 

100 

100              100 

100 

Production  of  tobacco,  rapeseed,  and  spurry  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1890 

1891 

1882 

1893 

1894 

Annnal  average  for  the  5 
years 


Tobaooo. 


Deeiton. 
13,398 
12.294 
11,876 
11,084 
10,796 


11,890 


Poundt. 

2,953,750 

2, 710, 360 

2,618,207 

2,443,601 

2,380.108 


2,621,205 


Bapeseed. 


HeetoUUrs. 
I,i42 
2.308 
3,288 
3,105 
2,478 


2,624 


Bushels. 
4.092 
6.548 
0.330 
8,811 
7,032 


7.163 


Sparry. 


Heetoliters. 
2.035 
1,207 
2,244 
1,527 
1,609 


1,742 


Bu^ute. 
5,775 
3,425 

«,:iOB 

4,333 
4.821 


4,044 


From  the  statistics  presented  in  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  are  remfurkably  uniform  in  size 
from  year  to  ye^r.  The  only  gains  of  importance  daring  the  five  years 
1890-1894  were  made  in  the  cases  of  sngar  beets  and  potatoes.  The 
production  of  sugar  beets  more  than  doubled  during  the  period  men- 
tioned, while  that  of  potatoes  increased  about  30  per  cent.    Gains  were 
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also  made  in  the  production  of  maslin,  and  in  the  comparatively  nnim- 
portant  crops  of  buckwheat  and  rapeseed,  but  the  remaining^  crops 
showed  little  variation  from  the  average  yearly  product. 

The  two  following  tables  exhibit  the  average  rate  of  yield  per  hectare 
and  per  acre  for  certain  important  crops  in  the  years  1890  to  1894, 
inclusive : 

Hate  of  yield  for  certain  agricultural  products  in  the  tfeare  1890  to  1894,  inclu9%ve. 


Prodocto. 


Winter  grain 
Spring  invin. 

PulM..'. 

Potat4N>e 

Other  roots... 
Fiber  plants : 
Seed 


Fiber 

Forage  plants. 


1892. 


Heetoli 

BuaheU 

Heetoli- 

teraper 

per 

tera  per 

hectare. 

aere. 

hectare. 

19.7 

22.6 

19.6 

26.9 

30.9 

22.7 

16.6 

19.1 

15 

80 

91.9 

104 

320 

367.5 

331 

6 

6.9 

5.9 

Deeiton 

Tone 

Deeiton 

per 

per 

per 

hectare. 

aere. 

hectare. 

3.3 

.U 

3.3 

32 

1.43 

26 

Bushele  Heetoli- 
per     '  tera  per 
hectare. 


aere. 
22.5 
26.1 
17.2 
119.4 
380.1 

6.8 
Tone 
per 
aere. 
.14 

1.16 


20.5 
26.8 
19 

115 

341 

6.3 
Deeiton 
\    per 
,  hectare. 

3.3 
30 


Rate  of  yield  of  etraio  and  hay  from  1890  to  1894,  inclueive. 


Prodncta. 


Spring-grain  straw 

winter-grain  stoaw 

Uay  from  natural  meadows 
Hay  from  cultivated  land. . 


Deeiton  per  hectare. 


1890.    1801. 


24 
33 

10 
32 


1892.  '  1893.    1894. 


20 

23 

19 

30 

33 

32 

8 

10 

8 

26 

30 

25 

23 
32 
11 
30 


1890. 


6.54 
8.98 
2.T2 
8.72 


Tons  per  acre. 


1891. 


The  average  weight  per  hectoliter  and  per  bushel  of  the  principal 
cereals  and  of  pulse  raised  in  Sweden  each  year  from  1890  to  1894, 
inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Average  weight  for  the  Kingdom  of  cereals  and  pulse  each  year  from  1890  to  1894 ,  inclusive. 


Crops. 


Wheat 
Rye... 

Barley 
C)ats.. 
Pulse. 


1890. 


KHo- 

grama 

perhec' 

toliter. 

78 

71 

63 

46 

80 


Poxtnda 


1891. 


Kilo- 
grama 


per     'perhee- 
buahel.    toliter. 


61 
55 
49 
36 
62 


77 
70 
62 
46 
79 


Pounda 
per 


1892. 


Kilo- 
grama 
per  hec- 


buahel.    toliter. 
60  ,  77 

54  I  69 


48 
36 
61 


61 

47 
78 


Pounda 
per 

buahel. 
60 
54 
47 
37 
61 


1893. 


KUo-   \ 

grama  Pounda 
per  hec- 1     per 
toliter.    buahel. 


77 
71 
63 
47 
80 


60 
55 
49 
37 
62 


1894. 


KUo- 

gram* 
per  hec- 
toliter. 
77 
71 
63 
48 
80 


Pounda 
per 

buahiA. 
60 
55 
49 
37 
63 
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The  supply  and  distribution  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maslin,  bnck- 
wbeat,  maize,  bran,  and  certain  vegetables  in  Sweden  during  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1895,  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  following  tabular 
statements,'  compiled  from  an  official  report  on  Swedish  agriculture 
issued  by  the  central  statistical  bureau: 

Supply  and  diMirihution  of  wheats  ry,  barley^  and  oats  in  th^  year  ending  September 

30,  1S95. 


Items. 

Wheat. 

Bye. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Unpninnd : 

Crop  of  1894 

Kilograms. 
118.949,518 
119. 025, 108 

Kilograms. 
485,  R53, 978 
143,504.449 

Kilograms. 

319,630,235 

8,287.861 

Kilograms. 
1, 076, 813, 209 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

2,062,510 

Total 

237.974,628 

629, 358. 427 

327,918,096 

1,078,875.719 

Export4Ml,  year  ending  Sept.  30. 1895 

Used  in  the  dlstillaMon  of  spirite,  year 
endinz  Sent.  30, 1895 

7,875 

1, 043, 907 
14,405,592 

46,085 

12,043.061 
74, 351, 638 

845,432 

8,580,212 
43,797,538 

104.560.942 
280.180 

Seed  reaairementA  for  1895 

161, 590. 706 

Stock,  remaininir 

222,517,252 

542, 917, 643 

274,694,914 

812.425.091 

Ground : 

1  mported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

22,067,297 
78, 623 

16,090,312 
21,64:t 

496,466 
1,012 

10,520 
868.730 

Stock  remaining 

21, 988, 674 

16,068,609 

495,454 

—849,191 

ToUl: 

Uninronnd 

222, 517, 252 
21,968,674 
14,732,412 

542, 917, 643 

16,068,669 

2,731.674 

274, 604, 914 
495,464 
123,804 

812.425.891 

Ground .................................. 

—849.191 

Lofts  in  crindinir ......... 

110;  386 

Total  stock  remaining...  {;;J;jg5^«;; 

259,238,338 
671,516,840 

• 

661.717.986 
1,238,363,472 

275,814,232 
606,957,756 

811,466,305 
1, 788,966.  «16 

Supply  and  distribution  of  maslin,  buokwheatf  maize,  and  bran  in  the  year  ending  Septewi^ 

ber  SO,  1895, 


Items. 

Maslin. 

Buckwheat. 

Maize. 

Bran. 

Unground : 

Cronof  1894 

Kilogrwms. 
178,260,488 

Kilograms. 
175, 140 
443,475 

Kilograms. 

Kilograms. 

Imnorted,  year  endine  Sent.  30. 1895 

9,686,730 
9,636.730 

Total 

178,260,488 

618, 615 

Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1896 

...... ..*...•• 

• 

Used  in  tfie  distillation  of  spirits,  year 
endine  Sent.  30,  1895 

4, 365, 109 
22,612,632 

409,297 
80,060 

9,733,756 

Seed  requirements  for  1895 

Stock  remaining 

151,282,747 

179,258 

—97,026 

Ground: 

Imnorted,  year  endinc  Scntc.  80. 1895 

42. 101  483 

ExTKirtod,  year  endins  Sent.  30, 1895 

1,727,0J2 

Stock  remainine 

40,464.461 

Total: 

Unirround 

151, 282, 747 

179,258 

^07.026 

Ground 

40,404,461 

Total  .took  remidntag. . .  {  ^'"^f"" " 

151,282,747 
333, 517, 944 

179,258 
395, 192 

—97,026 
—218, 904 

40,464,401 
89,207,951 
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Supply  and  dUtributi&n  of  certain  vegetahle$  in  ike  year  ending  September  SO,  1895, 


Items. 


I'ngnmnd: 

Crop  of  1894 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1896 


Total 


Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30.1895 

Used  in  the  dietiliation  of  spirits,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1805. 
Seed  requirements  for  1805 


Slock  remaining , 


Oronnd: 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 
Zxported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 


Stock  remaining 

Total: 

Ungronnd 

Ground  

Lose  in  grinding. . 


Toui.tock™oidBto, {{;il?sr:':: 


Peas,  beans, 

lentiift,  and 

vetches. 


KUograms. 

68, 085, 241 

1,346.257 


69, 431. 408 


1, 522, 251 


12, 700. 223 


55,209,024 


449,994 
4,960 


Potatoes,  tur- 
nips, etc.    , 


Kiioaramt. 
1,288,853,334 
3,202,743 


1,292,056,077 


66,384 

63,940.228 

176,633,908 


1,051,415,557 


445,034 


55, 209, 024 
445,034 
124, 610 


55, 778, 668 
122,969,661 


1,051,415,657 


1,051.415,567 
2,317,950,737 


According  to  statistics  published  in  the  official  reports  on  Swedish 
agricultare,  the  i)er  capita  sapply  of  certain  grains  and  vegetables  in 
Sweden  for  the  years  ending  September  30,  1892  to  1895,  inclusive, 
after  deducting  the  amounts  exported,  required  for  seed,  and  used  in 
the  manufieM^ture  of  spirits,  was  as  follows : 

Per  capita  supply  of  certain  graine  and  vegetables  for  the  years  ending  September  SO^  189^, 
189S,  1894.  ana  1895,  after  deducting  the  amounts  exportedy  required  for  seed,  and  used  in 
ike  manujaeture  of  spirits. 


Articles. 

Yetars  eudii 

ig  Sept  30— 
1894. 

1895 

1892. 

1893 

Pound*. 
130.3 

• 

Wheat 

KUogramt.  Pound*. 
47. 7       105-  2 

KiHograma. 
50.1 

Kilogramt. 

57.4 
132.2 

50.6 
134.1 

26.3 

10 
264.2 

Pound* 
126.5 
291.5 
111.6 
295.6 
58 

22 

582.5 

Kilogramt. 

53.2 
115.3 

56.5 
166.5 

31 

11.4 
215.8 

^ 

Pound*. 
117.3 

Rve 

110.6 
61.6 

138.2 
25.9 

10.9 

217.4 

243.8 

113.8 

304.7 

57.1 

24 

479.3 

126.4 
54.8 

153.3 
32.8 

13.9 

243.6 

278.7 
120.8 
338 
72.3 

30.6 

536.8 

254.2 

Barley 

124.6 

Oata 

867.1 

Haslin 

68.8 

Peas,  beans,  lentils, 
and  vetcbea 

Potatoes,  turnips, 
eto  •...«.•.. 

28.1 
475.8 

The  values  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  in  1893  and  1894,  as 
estimated  by  the  central  statistical  bureau,  aie  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table: 
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Estimated  value  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  in  1893  and  1S94. 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oot» 

MasUn 

Peaa 

Beans 

Vetches 

Sfraw 

Hay  fix>m  cultivat<-<l  lantlM. 
Bay  from  natural  meadows 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  roots,  ii.  e.  b . . 

Suear  beets 

Other  crops 

Total 


1893. 


1891. 


Kronor. 

12.800,000 

C2, 000, 000 

31,000,000 

93,500,000 

17,700,000 

4,500.000 

400,000 

2,600,000 

79, 200. 000 

129,900,000 

43, 700, 000 

31,800,000 

5,500.000 

7.000,000 

8,000,000 


DoUart. 

8,430,400 

16,616,000 

8,549,200 

25,058,000 

4, 743. 600 

1.206.000 

107,200 

696,800 

21,225,600 

34. 813, 200 

11,711,600 

8,522,400 

1, 474, 000 

2. 036, 800 

2, 144, 000 


Ktohot, 

11,900,000 

43,600,000 

30,500,000 

82,900,000 

18,000,000 

4, 400, 000 
400,000 

2,900,000 

79,000.000 

126,200,000 

45,900.000 

32,400,000 

5,400,000 
10, 400, 000 

7,700,000 


DoQars. 
3,189,200 

U.  681. 800 

8,174.000 

22,217.200 

4, 824,  (KO 

1, 179, 200 

107,200 

777,200 

21. 172, 000 

33.821,600 

12,301,200 

8,683,2  0 

1.447.200 

2,787,200 

2,063,000 


531,100,000 


142,334,800       501,600.000 


134,428,800 


The  average  market  prices  (markegaugsprisen)  of  the  leading  agri- 
caltaral  i)ro(luct8  of  Sweden  in  1893  and  1894,  according  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  central  statistical  bureau,  were  as  follows: 

Average  market  j)rloe8  for  the  Kingdom  of  certain  agricultural  products  in  189S  and  1894, 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

MasUn 

Peas 

Beans 

Vetches 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  roots,  n.  o.  s. . 

Straw 

Hay  ft^m  cultivated  lands. 
Hay  from  natural  meadows 
Sugar  beets 

Batter 


Kronor  per 

hrctolittr. 

9.36 

7.53 

7.00 

4.71 

6.48 

9.85 

7.40 

9.85 

1.55 

1.25 

Kronor  per 

deciton. 

2.14 

5.60 

3.36 

1.85 

Kronor  pfr 

kilogram. 

1.62 


Per  bush*  I. 
$0.88 
.71 
.06 
.44 
.61 
.93 
.70 
.93 
.15 
.12 

Per  ton. 

5.21 

13.62 

8.16 

4.50 

Per  pound. 
.20 


1804. 


Kronor  per 

heetoliUr. 

Per  bush'  I. 

7.71 

%a.73 

6.41 

.01 

6.05 

.57 

3.71 

.35 

5.64 

.53 

9.16 

.87 

6.58 

.62 

9.16 

.87 

1.97 

.19 

1.25 

.IS 

Kronor  per 

deeiton. 

Per  ton. 

1.88 

4.57 

4.50 

10.  M 

2.70 

6^57 

1.85 

4.50 

Kronorper 

kilogram. 

Per  pounds 

1.52 

.18 

LIVK   STOCK. 


Sweden  possesses  a  vast  extent  of  natural  meadows,  and  is  therefore 
well  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  Horned  cattle  are  the  prin- 
cipal variety,  constituting  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  stock.  The 
dairy  industry  is  assuming  great  importance  in  Sweden,  and  butter  is 
one  of  the  leading  exports  of  tbe  country.  The  number  of  cattle 
returned  in  1894  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Next  to  cat- 
tle, sheep  are  raised  most  extensively,  though  apparently  in  less  num- 
bers than  formerly.  The  number  of  swine  and  horses  in  the  Kingdom 
is  quite  large,  and  has  increased  materially  during  the  last  few  years, 
^e  number  of  goats  raised  has  become  considerably  smaller  in  recent 
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yean.  This  is  also  true  as  regards  the  reindeer,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  farm  animals  in  the  extreme  northern  x)ortions  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  reindeer  in 
Sweden  each  year  from  1890  to  18d4,  inclusive,  as  rex)orted  by  the 
central  statistical  bureau,  was  as  follows : 

Live  Block  in  Sweden /ram  1890  to  1894,  inclueive. 


1890. 


Hones: 

Over  3  yoar» 

Under  3  years 

Total 

CatUe: 

Oxen 

Bulla 

Cows 

Cattle  ander  2  years 

Total 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Beindeer 

Total  livestock.. 


419,796 
67,633 


487,429 


253,735 

49.066 

1,  578, 927 

517,763 


2,399,491 


1,350,804 

86,980 

644,861 

296,220 


5, 265, 785 


1891. 


422,664 
66,381 

489,045 

252,185 

49,648 

1.595,315 

522,962 

.2,420,110 

1, 845. 837 

79, 170 

655,073 

292,870 

1892. 


427,292 
66,660 


1893. 


428,960 
66,483 


493, 952 


495.443 


249,205 

51,136 

1,635,464 

547, 117 


5, 281, 606 


2,482,922 


1, 352, 330 

78,501 

682,178 

291,830 


5,381,713 


243,905 

50,624 

1,647,400 

532,052 


1894. 


4S3,200 
67,967 


601,157 


241.837 

51,067 

1,683,116 

639,496 


2,473,981    2,515,636 


1, 323, 978 

77,984 

717, 339 

264,130 


1,819,289 

76,046 

769,192 

266,050 


5,362,855    5,447,269 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  Kingdom 
for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  censuses  taken  in  certain 
years  from  1865  to  1804,  inclusive: 

Live  eiock  in  Sweden  per  1,000  inhabiianie  in  certain  yearn  from  1865  to  1894,  inclueive. 


Horse*  over  8  years . 
Horsee  under  3  years 

Oxen 

Bolls 

Cows 

Cattle  under  2  years. 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Total 


1865. 


104 

69 

9 

288 

101 


32 
92 


1,081 


1870. 

1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

(   93 
i       10 

91 

86 

87 

14 

15 

16 

65 

68 

63 

60 

9 

11 

11 

11 

296 

811 

309 

326 

102 

110 

105 

109 

383 

367 

319 

308 

30 

29 

24 

21 

85 

96 

92 

110 

1,072 

1.096 

1,024 

1.048 

1890.        1894. 


88 

58  I 
10  I 
330  I 
108  I 
282  i 
18  i 
136 


89 
14 

50 
10 
846 
111 
271 
15 
158 


1, 038    1, 063 


In  addition  to  the  live  stock  mentioned  in  the  above  tables,  the 
Swedish  statistics  of  farm  animals  report  also  the  number  of  poultry 
and  beehives  in  the  Kingdom  each  year.  The  returns  for  the  years 
1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

Poultry  and  heehivee  returned  for  the  Kingdom  in  the  yeare  1890  to  1894,  inclueive. 


Years. 


1890 
1891 
1802 
1899 
1894 


Poultry. 


1.414,016 
1,571,524 
1, 671. 897 
1,752,003 
1, 887, 685 


Beehives. 


96,375 
93,180 
93,190 
92,728 
95,525 
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FORESTRY. 

The  forests  of  Sweden  are  one  of  the  most  important  Bonrces  of  the 
nation's  wealth.  Lumber  and  the  various  other  forestry  products  liold 
a  leading  x)osition  among  the  commodities  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
The  area  covered  by  the  forests,  according  to  the  returns  of  18d4, 
amounted  to  18,884,421  hectares  (40,663,404  a<^res),  or  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  area  of  the  Kingdom.  The  following  facts  regarding 
Swedish  lumber  and  forestry  appeared  in  a  report  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas,  jr.,  United  States  minister  to 
Sweden : 

Swedish  lumber  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  trees,  growing  so  far  to  the  north, 
increase  but  a  trifle  each  year.  The  annual  rings  are,  consequently,  very  narrow 
and  compact,  and  this  gives  the  wood  a  very  fine  grain ;  but  this  very  fact  also  ren- 
ders it  a  long  process  for  the  Swedish  forests,  when  once  cut  over,  to  reproduce 
themselves.  How  long  the  present  rate  of  cutting  can  continue  is  a  question  of 
grave  importance,  not  only  to  Sweden,. but  also  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
whose  own  lumber  meets  in  the  Swedish  product  its  greatest  competitor  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  opinion  very  generally  obtains  that  the  amount  of  lumber 
now  cut  largely  exceeds  the  growth  of  the  forests,  and  must  at  no  distant  day  result 
iu  a  diminishing  annual  harvest  of  Sweden's  greatest  export.  In  forming  this  opin- 
ion, however,  I  think  there  is  one  important  factor  that  has  not  been  sufficiently 
taken  into  consideration — the  Crown  forests.  More  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire 
wooded  area  of  Sweden,  or  14,300,000  acres,  belongs  to  the  Crown.  This  is  valued  at 
$13,588,000,  nearly  $1  an  acre,  and  in  1888  yielded  a  net  income  of  $335,000.  These 
royal  timber  preserves  are  managed  with  scrupulous  care.  All  Sweden  is  divided 
into  forest  districts,  and  these  in  turn  into  revir.  Each  district  is  under  the  super* 
vision  of  a  chief  forest  inspector,  and  each  revir  Is  guarded  by  a  forest  ranger  and  a 
number  of  underkeepers.  The  Crown  forests  are  managed  on  the  principle  that  the 
increase  alone  may  be  cut,  and  that  the  forest  itself— the  capital  stock,  so  to  speak — 
shall  stand  forever  on  all  Crown  lands  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  Furthermore,  the 
Government  has  entered  upon  an  extensive  and  practical  system  of  planting  forests 
upon  desolate  and  uncultivated  areas.  These  excellent  official  measures  have  also 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  owners  of  the  x)rivate  forests,  especially  upon  the 
larger  proprietors,  many  of  whom  are  now  managing  their  timber  lands  as  pernut- 
neut  sources  of  income.  It  is  my  judgment,  therefore,  that  the  vast  forests  of 
Sweden  will  be  preserved  and  maintained  substantially  as  they  stand  to-day,  and 
that  Sweden's  lumber  export — her  greatest  source  of  income— will  be  kept  up  and 
kept  good  throughout  an  indefinite  future. 

FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  of  Sweden,  while  not  so  important  as  those  of  the 
adjoining  Kingdom  of  Norway,  are  nevertheless  a  source  of  consider- 
able wealth.  Out  of  the  entire  population  about  50,000  people  are  said 
to  be  directly  dependent  upon  the  fisheries  for  their  support.  Statistics 
as  to  the  exact  ^ize  and  value  of  the  product  are  not  available,  but 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Lofstrom,  actuary  of  the 
central  statistical  bureau  of  Sweden,  the  annual  catch  is  worth  between 
$3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  The  herring  fisheries,  including  << strum- 
ming'' or  Baltic  herring,  form  the  most  important  branch  of  the  indus- 
try*   Mackerel,  cod,  and  several  other  species  of  salt-water  fish  are  also 
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taken  in  abundance.  Of  the  fish  which  frequent  both  salt  and  fresh 
water,  the  salmon  and  the  eel  are  objects  of  a  profitable  industry. 
Fresh- water  fish  of  several  varieties  are  caaght  in  considerable  num- 
bers, the  whitefish  deserving  special  mention.  The  oyster  and  lobster 
fisheries  are  also  of  some  importance. 

MINES. 

Sweden  is  unusually  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  mining  is  one  of 
the  leading  industries.  Iron  ore  is  particularly  abundant,  and  Swedish 
iron  and  steel,  famed  the  world  over  for  their  excellent  quality,  form 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  ranking  second  only  to  lumber 
in  importance.  The  output  of  the  iron  mines  more  than  doubled  during 
the  five  years  ending  with  1894,  and  the  supply  is  said  to  be  practically 
inexhaustible.  Although  iron  is  by  far  the  most  important  ore,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  manganese  are  mined  quite  extensively. 
In  the  southern  portions  of  the  Kingdom  coal  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  yearly  output  returned  for  each  of  the  important  prod- 
ucts mined  in  Sweden  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined table: 

Leading  products  of  the  Swedish  viines  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Products. 


Iron  ore * . 

Gold-bearing  ore .. 
Silver  and  Ictad  ore 

Gop]icr  ore 

Cobalt  ore 

Zinoore 

Manganese  ore 

Kiekelore 

Iron  pyritee 

Coal 

Itefractory  clays  . . 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  ton  ft. 

Mfirie  tons. 

Metric  toitM. 

040,  429 

985.  255 

1,291.933 

1,481,487  ' 

1.458 

2,680 

3,  463 

2.441 

U,986 

16. 044 

19,  803 

21,  043 

20.670 

21.883 

24.060 

22, 033 

145 

244 

53 

101 

61,843 

61, 591 

54,981 

46,  623 

10,698 

0,080 

7.832 

7,061 

616 
1,135 

483 
1,650 

1.  249 

480 

187,512 

108. 033 

199,  380 

199,  933 

126, 003 

134, 909 

123, 096 

138, 469 

1 

1894. 


1,926,5J3 

'  14*825 
25,710 

""47,620 
3,350 


656 
213, 634 
129,617 


The  number  of  workmen  employed  during  1804  in  the  Swedish  mines 
and  in  the  works  attached  was  reported  to  be  25,452. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The  manufactures  of  Sweden  have  advanced  rapidly  in  importance 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  total  number  of  establishments  reported 
in  ox>eration  in  1891  was  3,945,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed, 
111,424.  In  1894  the  number  of  establishments  had  risen  to  4,886,  and 
the  number  of  employees  to  130,206.  The  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
tures produced  by  these  establishments  increased  during  the  four 
years  from  $77,142,200  to  $101 ,771,700.  The  yearly  growth  of  Swedish 
manufactures  from  1891  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures. 
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T«n. 

Katab- 

Warkatii 

emplojed. 

V.lneof  prodntt. 

111.  424 
1U.SS3 

S;S 

Milwiiwo 

350.  431, «» 
370,74^000 

DoUari 

T7.14S.30II 

101. 771.  TOO 

Among  the  most  irnportaut  of  tbe  Swedish  maiiafactures  are  iron 
and  ateel  and  articles  made  therefrom,  cloths  of  various  kind^,  beet 
sugar,  brandy  and  other  spirits,  malt  liqnoi'S,  yam,  wood  pulp,  paper  and 
pasteboard, manufactured  tobacco, joiners'  articles,  chemicals,  matches, 
bricks,  and  glassware.  The  unmber  of  establishments  devoted  to  each 
of  the  important  manufacturing  industries  of  Sweden  in  the  year  1894, 
the  number  of  workmen  employed,  and  the  value  of  the  product, 
according  to  the  ofBcial  returns,  are  shown  in  the  tabular  statement 
following ; 


EttablMmenU,  uorknten,  and  value  of  produeU  in  ike  vi 


»  njinttfaeiuring  bttUutriet 


w'lr/inMi uflw «»■!(«  ..^'.- 

SUKM  reflnwliui     

DisiiiiBries v^'s^'''''^.'"s^^.'.'^'^'^'. 

Tarn  factoriis 

Malt  liquor  breweries 

Wood-pulp  fsrWrtw 

TobBcro  faetorie* 

Jolnen' vorliBhuns 

Chpmical  worka 

SlBnshterhoaf»-ii(lor«niiie> 

,  Match  fuctories 

Bbipjarda -- 

Stone  yarf» ".'.'.''.  !!!:i:;!i;;;;i"'.'.;"."";;! 

Dye  works 

Soap  fRclorlee 

Porcelain  ^vorka,..- --. .- ..-- 

Guworka 

Metal-ware  maanrscturiM 

PuDCb  hrewerlea 

Shoe  flii:torio8 

Marearin  factarios 

Comen  I  factories 

Oilmtlla 

LltboErepb  in  EaDil  engnivliijtntabllahnenti . 

FiBh-renaerlDgcaubtiiihiniiilH. 

Eartbeu  aud  aione  ware  liiauori 

preHMd-vaaetrnctoriea 

Stearin  factorlea 

Bookbinderita 

Rubt>er-gaadB  manuflartiiHei, 

l>reBprved.m«at  ractorlra 

Hat  Factorial 

Cork  nwtnrieg 

MalthonuBs 

Fomltun  QutiMiu 


I,05«  I 
4^S4S| 


IfMar. 

g,  027,  IW 

S.1W.02 

3.005,M7 

872.  0» 

sn.«« 

STISH 

m.TTt 
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JCBtabliikmemta,  workmen,  and  value  of  products  in  the  various  manufacturing  induetriea 

in  1894— Continued, 


Industries. 


Chocolate  faotories 

I  iiBtmment  manufactories 

Klcctro-plating  e8tablishin(«ut«. . . 

Cuke  works 

JPiirriera'  establish  men  ts 

Shoe-stitching  works 

Carpet  factories 

Powder  mills 

Lime  works 

Starch  factories 

C«»oDeTaffes 

Boboin  uctories 

Needlework  factori«>ri 

Paint  and  varnish  factories 

Paper  ba^  and  envplo|M)  f.irt«>rieB. 

Electrio-light  plants 

Bmiih  factories 

Copper-ware  luanufactorics 

Kope  factoriea 

(llnve  factoriea 

Other  etablishments  returned 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


ToUl 


5 

40 
16 
28 

5 

7 

6 

11 

77 

63 

29 

5 

5 

18 

9 

22 

7 

3 

18 

9 

515 


Work- 
men. 


239 
472 
307 

69 
284 
189 
198 
238 
914 
321 
371 
649 
292 
111 
174 
122 
349 

51 

204 

242 

6,260 


Value  of  products. 


4, 886         130, 206 


Kronor. 

DoUart. 

Percent. 

996. 721 

267. 121 

.26 

962,615 

257, 981 

.25 

949,700 

254  520 

.25 

915, 113 

245.250 

.24 

915,000 

245.  220 

.24 

913, 393 

244.789 

.24 

903,945 

242. 257 

.24 

880.033 

235.849 

.23 

846.081 

226,  750 

.22 

731,  394 

196, 014 

.19 

715. 656 

191, 796 

.19 

651, 920 

174.715 

.17 

651, 500 

174.602 

.17 

648,638 

173  835 

.17 

613, 486 

164,  414 

.16 

608,677 

163, 125 

.16 

582.500 

156,110 

.15 

580,  390 

LW.  545 

.15 

575, 104 

154,12s 

.15 

550,471 

147, 526 

.15 

12, 569,  074 

3,368,512 

3.81 

379. 745, 246 

101.771,726 

100 

SHIPPING  AND   NAVIGATION. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1894  the  merchant  marine  of  Sweden  was 
composed  of  4,162  vessels,  having  a  registered  tonnage  of  550,350. 
Of  this  number  2,914  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  371,097,  were  under 
sail,  aud  1,248,  with  a  tonnage  of  179,253,  under  steam.  The  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  comprised  in  the  Swedish 
merchant  fleet  each  year  from  1800  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  sailing  and  steam,  of  the  Swedish  merchant  marine  in 

the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


■ 

Years. 

Sailing  vessels. 

1890 

Number. 
2.858 
3,006 
2,927 
2,844 
2  914 

Tons. 
309  680 

imi 

379,604 
.T76,  903 
369,  359 
371  097 

1892 

lJ-93 

18IM , 

Steam  vessels. 


I  Numltrr. 
1.016 
1,181 
1, 209 
1,  229 
1,248 


Ton». 
141,267 
152,  493 
171,  808 
177, 156 
179,253 


Total. 


Number.      Tone. 


3,874 
4.187 
4.136 
4,07:{ 
4.162 


510.947 
632,097 
548.711 
546.515 
560,850 


The  following  classification  of  the  vessels  comprised  in  the  Swedish 
merchant  fleet  of  1894  shows  the  character  of  these  vessels  in  regard 
to  size : 

Classifii^aiion  of  the  Swedish  merchant  marine  according  to  tonnage  in  1894. 


Le.HH  than  200  tonH.     From  200  to  SCO  tons 


Sniling  A-essels 
Steaui  vessels. 

Total  ... 


Number. 

927 

64 


Totm. 
80.  a'J2 
9.157 


991 


.Vumber. 
518 
121 


Tone. 
156.824 
37.780 


89,989 


030 


194,604 


500  tons  ami  over. 


Number. 
119 
103 

222 


Tone. 
89,557 
79.884 

109,441 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


To  show  the  amount  of  the  gross  freights  earned  by  Swedish  vessels 
engaged  in  international  trade,  the  following  table,  covering  the  years 
1891  to  1894,  inclasive,  is  presented: 

Gross  freight  earnings  of  Swedish  vessels  engaged  in  international  trade  from  1S91  to  1894, 

inclusive. 


Years. 


Between  Sweden  and 
other  countries. 


Sailing  ves- 


a. 


Steam  Tea- 
sels. 


Between  foreign 
countriefl. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


$2, 183, 330 
2, 019, 907 
1, 893. 021 
1. 004, 185 


$3, 721, 493 
3, 723, 848 
3, 762, 136 
4,160,457 


Sailins  ven 
Dels. 


$1,789,908 
1,705,412 
1,306,684 
1,376.178 


Steam  vea- 

»M»l8. 


$1,514,772 
1,359,448 
1,213.127 
1. 290. 132 


Total  gron 
freigfita. 


$9,209,593 
8,808.615 
8,234.968 
8.719,953 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  Swedish  and  foreign,  which 
were  entered  and  cleared  in  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  foreign 
countries  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Swedish  ports  from  1890  to  1894, 

inclusive, 

ENTERED. 


Yrars. 


Svre<1iah  veasela. 


1800 
189L 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Number. 
14,526 
14,950 
14,988 
14, 520 
14, 510 


Tom. 
1,811,696 
1.885,595 
1,971,964 
1.957,223 
2, 156, 330 


Foreign  veasela. 


Numbrr. 
16.479 
16,297 
16,146 
14,649 
15,582 


Ton». 
3,661,446 
3,736,314 
3,773.954 
3,878.514 
4.182,263 


ToUl. 


Number. 
31,005 
31,247 
31,134 
29,169 
30.002 


Tbiu. 
5,373.142 
5,021.900 
5. 745. 018 
5.835,7S7 
6,338,593 


CLEARED. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


12,709 

1,812,605 

10,369 

3, 580. 964 

29,078 

13,374 

1,907,625 

16,320 

8,756,821 

29,684 

13,706 

1,930,838 

16,129 

3,760,417 

29,835 

13,441 

1, 989, 340 

14,603 

3,880,337 

28,  OU 

14,537 

2,138,044 

15.482 

4,212,456 

30,019 

5,393,569 
5.603,446 
5. 700. 255 
5,800.677 
6.350.500 


The  tabular  statement  following  exhibits  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  engaged  in  Sweden's  trade  with  each  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  1894: 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  accordin/f  to  country  of  departure  or 
deHtination,  in  Stceden^s  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1894, 


Country  of  departure  or  destination. 


Norway  . . . . 

Iceland 

Finland..*.. 

Russia 

Denmark . . . 
Germany . . . 
NetherlandH 
Belgium,,.. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Numhrr. 

1        4,444 

2 

Tons. 

293,602 

515 

175,751 

328.903 

1.684,574 

1,362,557 

193. 016 

82,707 

Number. 
4,386 

Tons. 
220,784 

1,233 

527 

14.219 

6,217 
259 
166 

1,241 

486 

12.338 

5.461 
637 
260 

191.097 
181. 117 
1,368,530 
1,012,871 
544,245 
ISO,  660 

SWEDEN COMMERCE. 
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Ifnmber  and  tonnage  of  vesaela  entered  and  cleared,  according  to  country  of  departure  or 
deeiinationf  in  Sweden*  e  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1894 — Contiuaed. 


Country  of  departure  or  destination. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece ' 


Al^na 

Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Morocco. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Kestof  Africa 

Australia 

Canada 


Entered. 


Number. 

3,507 

274 

67 

21 

40 


2 

3 


1 

1 


United  States. 
West  Indies. . 

Brasil 

Argentina 


Total. 


72 
9 
1 

2S 


30,092 


Tmit. 

L,  905, 838 

116,243 

25,773 

11,199 

24,386 


2,085 
2,883 


646 
529 


101, 024 
2. 529 
1,616 

22.157 


6,  338, 593 


Cleared. 


Number. 

4, 033 

828 

22 

94 

16 

1 

25 

13 

11 

76 

21 

6 

3 

29 


36 


30,019 


Tvna. 

1,994,629 

473,313 

10, 329 

68,725 

10, 317 

363 

45,315 

0,084 

7,469 

63,870 

7,732 

5.852 

2,837 

50,138 


12,845 


6. 350, 500 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  each  of  the 
leading  ports  of  Sweden  in  the  trade  with  foreign  coantries  during  the 
year  1894  was  as  follows : 


Nwmher  and  tonnage  of  veeseU  entered  and  cleared  at  the  princijial  porta  of  Sweden  in  the 

trade  toith foreign  countries  during  the  year  1894. 


Port  of  entry  or  clearance. 


JaOA 

Hemosand  . 
Sundffvall... 
Soderhamn  . 

Ctede 

StooUiolm. . 
NykSping.. 

Malmo 

Helsingborg 
Goteborjz . . . 
Udderaua . . 
Stromstad  . . 
Otbi«  ports. 

Total. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Number. ' 

265 

564 

641 

290 

487 

1.885 

191 

5,673 

4,157 

2  236 

1,364 

3,212 

9,127 


Ton: 

Number. 

302.927 

3(18 

250,011 

850 

302. 729 

981 

156.  007 

471 

257, 760 

688 

642.  791 

1, 632 

142.  260 

204 

814, 128 

5.097 

802,  588 

3.714 

963,  369 

2,361 

148, 762 

1.276 

134.  953 

3, 357 

1,420.302 

9.074 

30,092  I     6,338.593 


30,019 


Tont. 
329, 369 
363,496 
430, 831 
231,627 
353, 173 
510,  852 
168,  275 
641,770 
668. 287 

1,010.638 
156,859 
114,790 

1,370,533 


6, 350, 500 


COMMERCE. 

In  the  official  reports  of  foreign  commerce  published  by  the  Swedish 
Government  no  distinction  is  made  between  general,  special,  and  transit 
trade.  The  term  imports  as  used  in  these  reports  comprises  all  com- 
modities imported  into  Sweden,  whether  for  consumption  there  or  for 
reexportation.  Under  tlie  term  exports  are  included  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  production,  exported  from  the 
country.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  import  and  export  trade  which 
passes  over  the  land  frontier  between  Sweden  and  Norway  probably 
escapes  the  control  of  the  customs  officials  and  is  therefore  unrecorded. 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  tabalar  statement  following  shows  the  customs  duties  leviable 
on  agricultural  products  and  important  nonagricuitural  commodities 
imported  into  Sweden,  as  reported  in  the  issues  of  the  International  Cus- 
toms Journal  (Bulletin  International  des  Douanes),  with  equivalents  in 
United  States  money.  The  rates  quoted  are  those  of  the  tariff  promul- 
gated June  4,  1897,  with  such  modifications  as  have  been  made  up  to 
the  present  time. 

CuMtams  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Sweden, 
[1  kilogram  equals  2.20162  pounds;  100  kilograms  equal  220.462  poonds;  1  liter  equals  1.0567  quarts.] 


Articles. 


Oranges 

Bark  of  all  kinds  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

BaHt,  bast  conlage,  and  matting 

Pitch 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram 


Bone: 

XTnground.of  all  kinds , 

Ground,  in  powder 

Bees,  in  their  hives  or  otherwise  imported 

Grease,  blacking,  and  varnish  for  sliiM's I  Kilogram 

Flower  bulbs , 

Flax  or  hemp  (ready  to  be  spun) 

Cotton,  dyea  or  not 

Brandy  and  other  spirits : 

In  casks,  large  or  small,  distilled  from — 

Grain,  potatoes,  or  other  agricultural  products 

Rice  (arrack) 

Sugar  (rum) 

The  grape  (cognac) j do 

Other  Iruite do 


In  other  reoeptaclesof  all  kinds 

Note  1.— The  customs  duties  on  brandy  and  other  spirits 
in  receptacles  containing  less  than  250  liters  shall  be  aug- 
mented, conformably  to  the  bases  given  above,  at  the  rate 
of  15  ore  (4.02  cents)  per  litf'T. 

NoTK  2. — Brandy  and  other  spirits  of  a  strength  other  than 
that  given  above  shall  be  reduced  to  the  normal  strength  of 
50  per  cent  in  the  manner  prescribed  bv  the  regulations. 

NoTB  3. — Should  the  spirits  be  found  to  contain  sugar,  or 
any  foreign  matter  which  affects  the  alcoholometric  test, 
such  spirits  shall  be  dutiable  as  liqueur. 
Bread : 

Small  loaves,  fine;  pastry,  biscuits,  gingerbrea<l,  and  the 
like.  Including  weight  of  immediate  receptacles. 

All  other 

Chocolate 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  the  weight  of  boxes,  paper, 
and  similar  envelopes. 

Chicory  roots » 

Roasted  or  ground.    (Dutiable  as  roasted  coffee.) 
Lemons 


.do 


Kilogram 


.do 
.do 


do 
.do 


Dates I do 

Dex  tri  n  or  dex tri  n  gum \ do 

Tow  and  rope-yam  of  tow 

Varnish : 

Alcoholic 

Other  

Note.— On  alcoholic  varnish  imported  in  c-asks  of  a  capac- 
ity exceeding  20  kilograms,  and  the  alcohol  of  which  lias 
been  previously  denaturalized  conformably  to  the  prescrip- 
tions, a  duty  of  40  ore  ($0,107)  per  kilogram  only  shall  be 
levied. 

Fibers,  not  specially  mentioned,  of  bast,  leaves,  and  stalks 

Figs 

Feathers : 

Not  dressed 

Dressed 


RAt«of  duty. 


Swedish 

r.  S. 

money. 

money. 

Knnor  ore. 

U    10 

$0,027 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0    20 

.054 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


76 
75 
75 
75 
75 
35 


0    30 

0    06.5 
0    50 


0  05 

0  10 

0  50 

0  JO 
Free. 

1  20 
0  30 


Free. 
0    25 

Free. 
0    20 


,201 

20t 

,201 

201 

201 

,362 


.080 

.017 
.134 


013 

.027 
134 
054 


,323 
,080 


.067 
.054 


*  Liter  containing  50  per  cent  of  alcohol  at  15f^  C6Dtigrade> 
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Customs  duties  an  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Sweden — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kiloeram 
cTo... 


do 

do 

.do 


.do 


KiloCTani 


do 
.do 


.do 
.do 


Bacon: 

Smoked 

Other 

Fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables  not  elnewhere  lueiitionnd : 

Fresh 

Preservedin  brandy  or  Tinegariincluding  weightcf  receptacle . 

Dried  or  salted ■ 

Candied.    (Dutiable  tis  fruit  preserves.) 
Seeds: 

Canary 

Pine  and  fir | do 

Timothy ' do 

Other,  not  elsewhere  mentioned 

Alizarin,  anilin,  and  other  colors  deri ve<l  from  iwc 

Indigo,  indigo  extract,  and  carmine  of  iodi^o,  and  co<'hiuHal 

Dyewoods,  m  the  piece  or  imrasped,  of  all  kiudH,  an  well  sh 
other  vegetable  sabstances  and  parts  of  the  same,  not  pre- 
pared, employed  for  dyeing  and  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
Yam: 

Of  wool  of  all  kind»— 
Single— 

Undyed  and  unbleached 

Dyed,  bleached,  or  printed 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads— 

Undyed  and  unbleached 

Dyecl,  bleached,  or  printed,  (including  luster  yam) . . . 
Of  linen  or  hemp — 
Single — 

Undyed  and  unbleached 

Dyea,  bleached,  or  printed 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads.     (Dutiable  as  sewing 
thread.) 
Note.— Kope-yam  is  dutiable  as  cordage. 
Of  cotton- 
Single— 

Undyed  

Dyed  or  printed 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads— 

Undyed 

Dyea  or  printed do 

Of  jute—  I 

Single — 

u  ndyed  and  unbleached 

Dyed,  bleached,  or  printed 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads.      (Dutiable  as  sail 
twine  and  pack  thread.) 
Of  other  vegetable  substances.    (Dutiable  as  sail  twine  and 

^ack  thread.) 
Sail  twine  and  pack  thread — 

Undyed  ana  unbleached 

Dyed,  bleached,  or  printed 

ICOTB.— For  yam.^  composed  of  divers  raw  materials, 
or  of  mixed  materials  and  colors,  which  are  subject  to 
different  duUes,  the  import  duty  shall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  highest  duty,  irreHpective  of  the  pro- 
iwrtion  of  e:ich  component  part  or  of  the  kind  of  yarn; 
any  silk  which  enters  in  the  compoHition  of  yam,  but 
which  is  not  spun  in  the  entire  length  thereof,  shall, 
however,  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Glycerin 

Grits: 

Of  rice  and  flour  of  rice 

Other Kilogram 

.Grass  not  elsewhere  mentioned :  I 

Raw,  and  cordage  thereof 


.do 
.do 

.do 


.do 
do 


.do 
.do 


Bate  of  duty. 


Swedish 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Kroner  are. 

0    30 

0   20 


Ad  valorem.. 
100  kilograms 


Dyed,  plaited,  or  split 
Gums,  natural,  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  mentioned 

Note. — Limiid  gum  is  dutiable  as  liquid  glue. 

Fertilizers  of  aJl  kinds,  not  elsewhere  mentioned 

Straw,  and  roannfactnren  of: 

Itaw  straw,  and  plaits  of 

Manufactures  of^straw— 

Covers  for  bottles,  imported  separately 

Other , 

Hemp,  hackled  or  not 

Kosin  and  pitch 

Uoney 

Horn,  raw  or  rasped 


Kilogram 


Kilogram 
So... 


Kilogram 


0 
0 
0 


10 
50 
25 


10 

50 

05 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 


20 
35 

25 
40 


20 
40 


0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 


15 
30 

20 
35 


06 
18 


0 
0 


20 
40 


5'^6 

6 
0 


50 
20 


Free. 
0    07 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0  07 

1  00 
Free. 
Free. 

0    10 
Free. 


to.  080 
.054 

.027 
.134 
.067 


.027 
.134 
.013 


I 


.054 
.094 

.067 
.107 


.054 
.107 


.040 
.080 

.054 
.094 


.016 
.048 


.054 
.107 


1.752 
.054 


019 


.019 
.268 


.027 
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Customs  duties  on  offriGullural  and  othmr  produota  imporUd  into  Swedm^^^ontinued, 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Hidtw  and  skiuH,  other  thati  poltry : 

UndreHsed,  of  all  kinds 

Dresrted — 

Sole  leather,  interior  or  exterior 

Other 

KoTB.— In  levying  duty  ou  hidea.  skiua.  and  peltry,  of 
all  kinds,  no  dtnluction  is  allow  e4l  for  the  weight  of  boxes, 
paper,  and  similar  envelopes. 

Hops \  Kilogram 

Beet  roots : 


Kilogram 
....do... 


Raw. 


Cut  and  dried 

Horsehair 

Hair  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
Hay 


Lard Kilogram 

Jute 


do 

do 

.do 


.do 

.do 

do 

.do 


Each  .... 
....do... 
....do... 
Kihigram 


Teast  of  all  kinds Kilogram 

Coflee do  ... 

Ii(Mi8ted,  and  substitutes  for  coffee,  of  all  kinds do 

Cacao :  I 

In  the  bean  and  in  the  husk .do  ... 

Ground  or  crushed ' do  . . . 

Bran  of  all  kinds I , 

Fruit  preserves |  Kilogram 

NoTB. — No  deduction  allowe<l  for  the  w^cight  of  the  imme- 
diate receptacles,  such  as  i)ai>er,  boxes,  {mts.  bottles,  etc. 
Preserves  in  hermetically  closed  or  air-tight  receptacles,  includ- 
ing the  weight  of  receptacles: 

Beef  and  mutton 

Other 

Sausages 

Currants ,•• ..... 

Animals : 

Horses- 
Fools,  lesA  than  one  year  of  age 

Other 

Oxen 

She«)p 

yip 

other 

Forage  for  cattle,  not  specially  mentioned 

Meat: 

Of  all  kinds  of  birds 

Of  all  kinds  not  specially  mentioned 

Licorice 

Liqueurs 

Glue: 

Isin^i^lass  and  gelatine,  in  thin  and  flexible  sheets,  including 
weight  of  immedinto  receptacle. 

Liquid,  diamond  cement,  " syndetikon,'"  etc 

Note.— Nodeduction  for  weightof  immediate  receptacles, 
such  as  pots,  bottles,  etc. 

Other 

Flax,  combed  or  not 

Lentils.    (Dutiable  as  cereals.) 
Candles : 

Tallow Kilocram 

Other do 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  boxes,  paper. 

and  similar  envelopes. 
Onions  of  all  kinds.    (Dutiable  as  fruits.) 
Macaroni  and  vermicelli.    (Dutiable  as  grits,  other.) 
Malt  liquors: 

In  casks  and  barrel.*)  of  all  siaes,  including  weight  of  the  same 

In  other  re<'-eptacles..'. 

Malt  sugar.    (Dutiable  as  starch  sugar.) 

Almonds Kilogram 

Margarin.    (Dutiable  as  artificial  butter.) 

Gr<>08e  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  carriage  grease.  Including    do 

weight  of  receptacles. 
Mead.    (Dutiable  as  malt  liquors.) 
Arrowroot  flower  and  other  vegetable  flour  not  comprised  in 

centals  nor  assimilated  to  medicaments. 
Lactose.  ■  (Dutiable  as  starch  sugar.) 

Cocoan uts Each 

Hazelnuts,  walnuts,  and  other  nuts Slilognun 

Oloin 


do 


do 

Liter  . 


Sate  of  duty. 


Swedish 
money. 

Kroner  ore. 
Free. 

0    40 
0    66 


0    10 


U.S. 
money. 


100  kilograms. 


01 

05 

20 

Free. 

Free. 

0    20 

Free. 
0    20 
0    12 
0    20 

0    06 
0    30 

X  ree. 
0    50 


0  12 

0  50 

0  50 

0  15 


Free, 
50    00 
10    00 
1    00 
0    10 
Free. 
Free. 


0 
0 
0 
2 


20 
07 
12 
00 


I    70 
1    00 


0    20 
Free. 


0    07 
0    12 


0  08 

0  15 

0  36 

0  02 

6  50 


0    10 
0    25 
Free. 


$1,072 
.174 


027 


,003 
,013 
,054 


054 


.054 
.032 
.054 

013 

000 


134 


.032 
.134 
.134 
.040 


13.400 

2.  no 


027 


.054 
.010 
.032 
.536 

.456 

.268 

0.54 


.010 
.032 


.021 
.040 

.004 

.005 

L742 


.027 
.007 
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Custama  dutiet  on  agrieuUural  and  other  products  imported  into  Sweden — Continaed. 


Artiolea. 


T 


Kilogram 


Kilogram 
....do... 


Kilogram . 


Oleomargarin 

OIItcs,  includiog  the  weight  of  receptacles 1.... 

Oil  cakM 

Oils: 

Fatty,  not  volatile — 

Of  linseed,  poppy,  and  colza 

Other— 

In  large  or  small  casks 

In  other  receptacles,  inclading  the  weight  of  the  vessels 
Boiled.    (Dutiable  as  varnish.) 
Volatile,  vegetable,  not  specially  mentioned,  including  the 

weight  of  flasks. 
Fossifor  mineral,  and  products  obtained  by  dry  distillation- 
Natural  or  crude  

Kefined 

Cheese  of  all  kinds 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  paper,  tin  foil, 
cloth,  or  similar  wrappers. 

Paraffin^  crude  or  refined   

Pepper  of  all  kinds '  Kilogram 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  bottles  or  pots 
in  which  pepper  is  imported. 

Prunes,  dried 

Feathers,  ornamental : 

Undressed 

Drussed 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  boxes,  paper, 
and  similar  wrappers. 

Bitter  oranges 

Orange  blossoms  and  orange  i>eel,  dried 

Potatoes,  even  crushed  or  rasped 

Bice  in  the  husk,  or  paddy 

Baasins 

Baisin  stems 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kate  of  duty. 


Swedish 
money. 


Kilocram 


Boots  not  specially  mentioned: 
tiWe 


Oomestf 

Other 

Berry  and  fruit  Juices.    (Dutiable  as  wine.) 

Salt,  common,  01  all  kinds 

Mustard: 

Not  ground 

Ground,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles 

Prepared,  inolad&g  the  weight  of  receptacles 

SiUc: 

Raw,  not  dyed 

Dyed  or  bleached 

NOTE. — Artificial  silk  and  articles  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  artificial  silk  shall  be  dutiable  as  silk. 
Butter: 

Natural 

Artificial 

Sugar: 

Refined,  of  all  kinds,  such  as  loaf,  candy,  lump,  tablets, 

crushed,  or  in  powder. 
Raw— 

a.  Not  darker  than  No.  18  Dutch  standard,  a  sample  of 
which  is  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  customs-houses 
by  the  direction-generaL 
6.  Darker  than  iho  aforesaid  number,  even  when  the 
sugar  is  imported  in  a  liquid  or  dissolved  state. 

Simps  and  molasses 

Note.— When  the  same  package  contains  various  kinds  of 
sugar  subject  to  different  duties  the  whole  package  shall  be 
subject  to  the  highest  duty. 
CereaiB: 

Not  ground— 

a.  Bye,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  peas,  and  beans 

b.  Oats  and  vetches 

e.  Malt,  even  crushed , 

d.  Other,  not  specially  mentioned 

Ground- 
Flour  and  groats  of  all  kinds 

Asparagus,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles 

Spermaceti 

Greases: 

Of  marine  animals 

Other.    (Dutiable  as  lard.) 

Stearin  (stearic acid) 

Coal „ ....'.'.*.'. 


4810— No. 


.do 

do 
.do 


.do 
.do 


100  kilograms. 
Kilogram 


KUo 


>gram 
So... 
do... 


Kilogram 


.do 
.do 


...do 


.do 

.do 
.do 


100  kilograms 


100  kilograms 


....do... 
Kilogram 


Kroner  ore. 
0    20 
0    50 
Free. 


0    07 


Kilogram 


Free. 
0    05 

2    00 


Free. 
Free. 
0    20 


Free. 
0    25 


0    25 

15    00 
30    00 


0    10 
0    25 

Free. 
3    70 
0    15 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

0    10 
0    30 

0  50 

Free. 

1  00 


0  20 

0  20 

0  33 

0  33 

0  23.5 

0  10 


8    70 
Free. 

5  00 
3    70 

6  50 
0    30 

Free. 

Free. 

0    09 
Free. 


U.S. 
money. 


$0,054 
.134 


.019 


.013 
.536 


.054 


.067 


.067 

4.020 
8.040 


.027 
.067 


.902 
.040 


.027 
.080 
.134 


.268 

.054 
.054 

.088 

.088 

.063 
.027 


.992 


1.34 
.992 

1.742 
.080 


.024 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Customs  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Sweden — Continued. 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Sate  of  daty. 


Swedish 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Coaltar 

Flock,  dyed  or  not 

Starch  of  wlieat,  potato  meal,  and  other  vegetable  fecnlas 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  boxes  and  paper  wrappers. 

Starch  Hiif^nr  and  sirup do 

Superphosphates.    (Dutiable  an  fertilizers.) 

Mushrooms,  edible;  morels  and  truflSes,  including  the  weight  of  do 

receptacles.  I 

Sonp.soft do 

Sauces,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles do 

Tallow 


Kilo 


ygram 


Tamarinds 

Tea 

Turpentine :  I 

Katural  or  crude '  -  - . ; 

Oil  or  essence  of Kilogram 

Tar  and  tar  water 

Tobacco :  I 

Kaw,  in  the  leaf  and  stems '  Kilogram 

Manufactured— 

In  cigars  and  cigarettes ; do  ... 

Other do 

Sewing  thread : 

Of  linen  or  hemp— 

Unbleached 

Bleached  or  dyed 

Of  cotton 

Soaps: 

Perfumed,  and  other  soaps  in  balls,  cakes,  figures,  etc do 

NoTB.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  boxes,  pots,  j 
flasks,  paper,  and  other  similar  wrappers. 

Other do 

Wool,  dyed  or  not 

Vanilla  and  vanillin 

Vaseline,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles 

Wax  of  all  kinds do 

Wines:  | 

Containing  up  to  25  per  cent,  inclusive,  of  alcohol— 

In  casks  of  all  kinds do 

In  other  receptacles— 


Kroner  ore. 
Free. 
Free. 
0    20 

0    23.5 

0    50 

0    05 
0    50 

Free. 
0    10 
0    50 

Free. 

0  07 
Free. 

1  00 


4 

1 


00 
20 


Kilogram 
...do... 


Sparkling. 

Tsot  sparkling 

Containing  more  than  25  per  cent  of  alcohol  (dutiable  as 
liqueurs). 

Lees  of  wine,  dried r* 

Grapes 

Plants,  living,  of  all  kinds 

Note  1.— No  deduction  allowed  for  immediate  packages,  such 
as  cases,  puts  with  earth,  mats.  etc. 

Note  2.— Should  a  plant  weigh  more  than  10  kilograms,  it 
shall  be  subject,  for  the  surplus,  to  a  duty  of  3  ore  (0.804  cent) 
per  kilogram. 


Vinegar  and  acetic  acid,  of  all  kinds,  in  casks: 

(5ontaining  up  to  10  per  cent  of  acetic  a<iid 

For  each  additional  ])ercentage  the  duty  shall  be  increased 
by  1  ore  (0.268  cent)  per  kilogram. 

In  other  receptacles,  whatever  be  the  acetic  strength 

Beer.    (Dutiable  as  mult  liquors.) 


Liter  . 
do 


KUoi 


Mfram 


Kilogram 
do... 


Free. 

0  10 

1  00 


0  40 

0  60 

0  40 

0  50 


0    10 

Free. 
6    00 
0    02 
0    15 


0  50 

1  50 
0    80 


Free, 
0    50      I 
0    10 


.054 

.063 

,134 

.013 
.134 


027 
.134 


019 


1.072 
.322 


.107 
.161 
.107 

.134 


.027 


1.608 

.on 

.040 


.134 

.134 
.214 


.134 
.027 


027 


TARIFF   REGULATIONS. 

The  followini;^  regulations  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Swedish  customs 
tariff  are  in  force : 

• 

Whonever  iu  the  assesBiiient  of  duty  there  arises  a  fraction  amounting  to  less  than 
one-half  ore  (O.VM  cent),  sncli  fraction  shall  be  ignored,  but  where  a  fraction 
amounts  to  one-half  ore,  or  more,  such  fraction  shall  be  reckoned  as  1  5re  (0.268 
rent). 

Goods  imported  into  Sweden  in  foreign  bottoms  shall  not  be  subject  to  other  or 

gher  duties  than  those  arriving  on  Swedish  vessels. 


SWEDEN — REVENUE   PROM   IMPORT  DUTIES. 
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Tonnage  dnes,  whether  for  Swedish  or  foreign  vessels,  are  levied  at  the  rate  of  10 
ore  (2.68  cents)  per  ton,  calculated  according  to  the  register,  and  such  dues  shall  he 
levied  both  on  arrival  and  on  clearance ;  but  should  a  vessel  during  one  and  the  same 
calendar  year  make  several  voyages  between  Sweden  and  foreign  countries,  such 
dnee  are  to  be  exacted  only  for  the  first  clearance  and,  in  case  of  a  repeated  arrival; 
only  when  the  vessel  carries  cargo  and  discharges  a  greater  or  lesser  part  thereof; 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  as  vessels  in  ballant  such  vessels  whose  cargo  only 
amounts  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  carrying  capacity. 

Importers  of  goods  dutiable  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  must 
declare  the  price  paid  for  such  goods,  with  the  addition  of  the  price  of  the  package, 
and  the  expenses  incurred  for  insurance,  freight,  etc.,  up  to  arrival  at  the  port  of 
entry.  The  importer's  statement  must,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  supported  by  the 
exhibition  of  invoices  or  bills  of  lading.  If  these  documents  be  not  produced,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  custom-house  authorities — as  it  is  in  all  cases  their  right — 
to  have  the  goods  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  two  experts,  who  are  either  to 
indorse  the  declared  value  or  make  such  addition  thereto  as  they  consider  just- 
Should  the  importer  refuse  to  enter  the  goods  according  to  the  valuation  assigned  to 
them  by  the  experts,  his  refusal  shall  be  affixed  in  writing  to  his  original  declaration, 
and  the  goods  shall,  as  promptly  as  practicable,  and,  at  the  latest,  within  one  month 
ftom  the  day  of  inspection,  be  sold  at  public  auction  by  the  customs  authorities. 
After  deduction  of  the  duty  assessed  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  in  case  such 
exceed  the  importer's  valuation,  but  in  no  case  less  than  it  would  have  been  upon 
such  valuation,  and  of  the  expenses  of  the  auction,  the  remainder  shall  be  remitted 
to  the  importer. 

Receptacles,  envelopes,  and  other  packages  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  when  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  only  intended  to  protect  the  goods,  and  when,  in  virtue  of 
special  dispositions  in  the  tariff,  the  weight  of  such  receptacles,  etc.,  is  not  to  be 
included  in  the  weight  of  the  goods. 

REVENUE  FROM  IMPORT  DUTIES. 


The  amoniit  of  customs  revenue  derived  from  merchandise  imported 
into  Sweden  is  about  $10,000,000  a  year.  More  than  a  third  of  this 
amount  is  collected  at  Stockholm,  the  leading  port  of  the  Kingdom. 
Next  to  Stockholm  the  ports  of  Goteborg  and  Malmo  contribute  the 
most  revenue.  Other  trading  ports  of  importance  as  sources  of  rev- 
enue are  Norrkoping,  Sundsvall,  Gefle,  Helsingborg,  Ystad,  and  Lands- 
krona.  The  amount  of  customs  revenue  levied  on  imported  merchan- 
dise at  each  of  the  ports  named,  and  throughout  the  entire  Kingdom, 
Id  1892, 1893,  and  1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Customs  revenue  fr&tn  imported  merchandise  collected  at  the  princi2)al  trading  ports  of 

Sweden  in  1892,  1893,  and  1S94. 


Porta. 


1802. 


Kronor. 

Stockholm 12,661,734 

Ooteborg 7,712,002 

Malmo 4,049.901 

Korrkoping 1 .  704 ,  963 

Sundsvall 1,468,729 

Gefle ,     1,053,554 

HelsiDgborK 976. 909 

Ystail 1.523.914 

Landakrona 852, 194 

Other  poru 4,587,573 


Totol. 


Dollars. 

3. 393.  345 

2, 066.  817 

1,085,373 

456,  930 

393.  619 

282,  352 

261.812 

408,  409 

228.  388 

1,229,470 


1893. 


Kronor. 
12,  697,  592 
7.  940,  .'»69 
4,468.701 
1,  338,  029 
1,251,H50 
973. 182 
1.018,185 
1,369,969 
1,045,060 
4, 278.  767 


36, 591.  473       9, 806. 515     36, 382, 504 


Dollars. 

3,402  955 

2, 128  072 

1. 197. 612 

358.  752 

335,  496 

260,813 

272,  874 

367, 152 

280. 076 

1  146,709 


1894. 


9.750,511 


Kronor. 
13, 495. 043 
8, 237,  228 
4  189.387 
1  671.546 
1,485.825 
1, 225, 470 
1, 109,  594 
1, 00.').  237 
389. 461 
5.072.117 


Dollars. 

3.616.672 

2, 2(^7.  r,77 

1.122.756 

447, 974 

398,  201 

328. 426 

297, 371 

269, 403 

104.376 

1.  359. 327 


37.880,908       10.152,083 
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METHOD  OF  DIGTERMINING  THE   VALUE  AND    QUANTITY  OF    IMPORTS  AND    EXPORTS. 

The  valuesof  imports  and  exports,  as  published  in  the  official  trade 
reports  of  SwedeD,  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices, 
exclusive  of  customs  duties,  which  prevail  in  the  Swedish  port  where 
the  goods  are  received  or  from  which  they  are  shipped.  For  most  of 
these  average  prices  the  board  of  trade  (Kommers-Kollegium)  follows 
the  values  published  every  third  or  fifth  year  by  the  general  customs 
office,  in  the  case  of  very  important  articles,  however,  merchants  are 
consulted.  As  regards  quantities,  the  most  reliable  returns  are  those  of 
the  customs  officials  for  imports  subject  to  duty.  For  the  quantities 
of  goods  imported  free  of  duty  and  all  exported  goods  the  statements  of 
the  importers  and  exporters  have  to  be  relied  upon.  Imports  are  re- 
corded as  coming  from  the  country  of  the  last  port  of  shipment,  and 
exports  as  going  to  the  country  which  is  their  immediate  destination. 
Transit  articles  which  have  been  warehoused  and  have  paid  duty  are 
comprised  in  the  returns  of  imports. 

FOREION  TRADE. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  published  by  the  board  of  trade 
(Kommers-Kollegium)  of  Sweden,  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  Kingdom  in  1894  was  647,776,821  kronor  ($173,604,188).  Of 
this  amount  53.9  per  cent,  or  349,151,587  kronor  ($93,572,625),  consisted 
of  import  trade,  and  46.1  per  cent,  or  298,625,234  kronor  ($80,031,563), 
of  export  trade.  The  value  of  Sweden's  trade  with  foreign  countries 
during  each  calendar  year  from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : 

Fa  lue  of  the  merchandise  impaiied  and  exported  by  Sweden  each  year  from  18S5  to  1804, 

inclusive. 


Years. 


1885. 
1886. 


Imports. 


Kronor. 
337,985.284 
299,  984. 718 

1887 1  293.605,831 

1888 32:1,887,673 

1889 376,589,353 

1800 1  376. 544. 680 

1 891 .368. 771 ,  783 

1892 1  359,730,475 

1893 '  332, 300, 504 

1894 349,161,587 


DoUart. 
90,680,066 
80,395.905 
78,659.563 
86, 796, 536 
100,  925, 947 
100,913,974 
98, 8.30, 838 
96, 407,  767 
89, 056,  535 
93. 572, 625 


A  nnual  average  for 
the  10  years i  341, 843, 189 


91,613.975 


Exports. 


Kronor. 
246, 151. 430 
228, 225. 771 
246,  567,  637 
281,623,718 
301,591,097 
304, 463, 863 
323, 302, 082 
329. 084. 054 
328, 271, 667 
298, 625. 234 


DoUart 

65,968.583 

61.164,607 

66, 080. 127 

75. 475. 156 

,  80.826.414 

'  81.596,815 

I  86,644,958 

88. 194, 526 

87, 976, 807 

;  80,031,563 


Total  iraport«  and 
exports. 


288,790,655 


77,895,896 


Kronor. 
584.136.714 
628,210.489 
640, 073, 468 
605.491.391 
678.180,450 
681.008,643 
692,07:i,865 
688.814.529 
660,572.171 
647, 776, 821 


Dollars. 
156, 548, 639 
141.560.412 
144. 739. 690 
162,271.602 
181,752,361 
182. 510,  289 
185.475.796 
184. 602, 293 
in.  033, 342 
173, 694, 188 


630.633,844 


109.009,870 


Although  the  value  of  Sweden's  foreign  trade  as  returned  for  1894 
was  slightly  less  than  that  recorded  for  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding, it  shows  a  considerable  increase  when  compared  with  the  values 
for  the  years  prior  to  1889.  The  ten-year  period  ending  with  1894  wit- 
nessed a  gain  amounting  to  10.9  per  cent.  This  gain  occurred  chiefly  in 
he  case  of  the  export  trade,  which  was  21.3  per  cent  greater  in  1894 
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than  in  1885.    The  imports  made  an  advance  of  only  3.3  i)er  cent  dur- 
ing the  ten  years. 

The  statistics  regarding  Sweden's  foreign  commerce  presented  in  the 
foregoing  table  do  not  include  specie,  the  imports  and  exports  of  which 
in  the  years  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 

Falue  of  the  coin  (gold,  ailreTf  and  copper)  imported  and  exported  hy  Sweden  each  year 

from  1885  to  1894,  induaive. 


Years. 


Kronor. 
2,044,662 
1,381.510 
3, 904, 331 
841.111 
374, 358 
643, 050 
926.471 
585,380 
388,785 
18M 2,021,418 


1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1881. 
1892. 
1693. 


Imports. 


Annual  average 
the  10  yeara  . . . 


for 


1, 311, 108 


Dollars. 
547,967 
370, 247 

1,046.361 
225. 418 
100,328 
172,340 
248,294 
156,882 
104,104 
541, 740 


Exports. 

Kronor. 

DoUar*. 

119,  700 

:i2, 080 

172, 400 

46,203 

111,020 

29,753 

129,000 

34,572 

134,000 

85, 012 

128,000 

34,304 

196,000 

52.528 

216, 100 

57, 915 

120.622 

32,327 

Total  imiK>rta  and 
exports. 


Kronor. 

2, 164, 852 

1,553.919 

4, 015. 351 

970.  Ill 

508. 358 

771.059 

1, 122, 471 

801.480 

388, 785 

2,021,418 


Dollars. 
580,047 
416, 450 
1,  076,  lU 
259.990 
136.  240 
206.644 
300,822 
214,797 
104. 194 
541,740 


1,431.730  ,         383,704 


IMPORT   TRADE. 

In  the  official  commerce  reports  of  Sweden  an  attempt  is  made  to 
arrive  at  a  general  classification  of  imported  merchandise  into  imports 
for  consumption,  comprising  merchandise  intended  for  use  without 
undergoing  further  process  of  manufacture,  such  as  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  and  the  various  household  utensils  and  furnishings,  and  imports 
for  production,  or  commodities  to  be  employed  in  the  productive  indus- 
tries, either  as  materials  of  manufacture  or  as  machinery,  tools,  etc., 
and  means  of  conveyance.  The  value  of  the  imported  merchandise 
classified  under  each  of  these  categories,  and  the  percentage  which 
each  constituted  of  the  whole,  according  to  the  returns  of  1892, 1893, 
and  1894,  are  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 

General  cUutification  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  in  the  yeara  lS9ty  1893 1  and 

1894. 


Classification. 

Values. 

Percentages. 

1892. 

1893. 

1884. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Iinporta  for  consumption : 

Articles  of  food 

$32, 372, 217 

$29, 008. 718 

«20. 640.  fill 

33.58 

32.57 

31.60 

Articles  of  clothing  and  the  toilet.. 
Articles  for  varioas  household  uses. 

15, 584, 039 
10, 133, 425 

14,320,496  ,  12,420,006 
9,790,711     10,643,570 

16.16 
10.51 

16.08 
11.00 

13.28 
11.37 

Total 

58, 089, 681 

53, 119,  925 

52, 722, 387 

60. 25  '    ^  A-*) 

56.34 

Imports  for  production : 

Raw  materials 

30.258,247 
8,050,839 

20,281,094 
6, 655, 516 

34, 123. 358 
6,726,880 

31.39 
8.36 

32.88 

7.47 

36.47 

Means  of  con  vevance,  machines,  im- 
plements, tools,  etc.,  used  in  pro- 
duction   

7.19 

Total 

38. 3ia,  086 

35, 936, 610 

40,  850, 238 

39.75      40.  a.'i- 

43.66 

100 

Total  imports  (exclusive  of  coin) . 

96.  407, 767 

89,050,535     93,572,625 

100 

100 
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The  relative  importance  of  the  various  classes  of  merchaDdise  which 
constitute  Sweden's  import  trade  is  shown  by  the  following  tabular 
statement,  covering  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894: 

Value  of  the  several  classes  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  in  1892 ^  1893 ^  and  1894. 


Classes  of  merchandise. 


Live  animals 

Animal  food  stuifs 

Cereals  and  cereal  products 

Groceries 

Fruits  and  vegetables .-. 

Spirituous  and  other  liquors 

Kaw  textile  materials 

Yam,  thread,  cordage,  etc 

Textile  fabrics 

Hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances   

Manufactures  of  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  etc... 

Tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar  substances 

Manufactures  of  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  etc 

"Wood,  unmanufaoturMl,  sawed  or liewn 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Dj-es  and  dyestuffs 

Vegetable  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper 

Otner  manufactures  of  vegetable  substances 

Minerals,  crude 

Minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals 

Metals,  unwrought  or  partly  wrought 

Manufactures  of  met«l * 

Ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks. . 

Coin 

Articles  not  included  in  the  above  olasaes 


Total. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

$188,284 

'  $158,379 

♦215.717 

4.905,085 

4,092,046 

4. 134,  625 

10, 229, 057 

9. 190. 191 

10  626,934 

13. 000. 840 

13,505,275 

12. 591.  634 

1,306,285 

1,281,886 

1.435.0^ 

2,834,505 

979. 012 

1, 318  211 

5. 013, 109 

4.986,664 

5  669.031 

2,714.657 

2.944.092 

3.342,228 

13.981,037 

12. 779. 786 

10.995,545 

5. 125, 367 

4,521.774 

4,278,714 

773, 749 

648.479 

739,478 

4, 422. 648 

4,351,818 

4. 613. 864 

632,685 

636.391 

660.513 

471, 769 

554.949 

720,823 

703,677 

607.569 

589,580 

1,000,202 

1, 197, 928 

1.280,881 

2,806.015 

2, 802. 309 

2.568.507 

1, 740, 952 

1, 191. 950 

961,408 

141, 181 

212.001 

310.5% 

10,016,198 

9, 733. 418 

11.935,586 

926.386 

839, 576 

086,  rJ8 

2  266,602 

2. 069, 151 

3.130.014 

878,742 

5,088.055 

4.5?5  7U7 

5, 184, 893 

3.566.074 

4.6»4,527 

156,882 

104,194 

541.741) 

1. 143, 792 

1, 117. 762 

l,S43.7o8 

96. 564, 649 

89,160,729 

94,114.365 

From  the  figures  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
cereals  and  their  products,  groceries,  textile  fabrics,  and  crude  minerals 
constitute  the  most  important  classes  of  merchandise  imported  into 
Sweden.  In  1894  these  four  groups  of  commodities  amounted  in  value 
to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imiK)rtation.  Groceries  constituted 
13.38  per  cent  of  all  imports,  crude  minerals  12.68  per  cent,  textile 
fabrics  11.G8  per  cent,  and  cereals  11.29  per  cent.  Other  important 
groups  of  merchandise,  with  the  percentage  each  one  formed  of  the 
total  imports  in  1894,  are  as  follows:  Eaw  textile  materials,  6.02  per 
cent;  ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks, 
4.99  per  cent;  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar  substances,  4.90  per 
cent;  manufactures  of  metals,  4.81  per  cent;  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins, 
bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  substances,  4.55  per  cent;  and  animal 
food  stuff's,  4.39  per  cent. 

Of  the  imported  commodities  comprised  under  the  head  of  gi-oceries, 
coffee  is  the  principal  item,  constituting  in  value  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  group.  Baw  tobacco,  sugar,  sirup  and  molasses,  and  rice  grits 
and  rice  meal  are  also  important  articles  in  this  class.  In  the  group 
of  crude  minerals,  coal  is  the  chief  item.  Goal  also  ranks  as  the  most 
important  single  article  among  all  the  imx>orts,  having  a  value  in  1894 
amounting  to  $8,737,031.  Other  items  of  importance  in  this  group  of 
imports  are  soda,  potash,  salt,  and  coke.    Among  the  textile  fabrics 
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imported,  woolen  tissues  stand  first  in  value.  Cotton  goods  come  next, 
followed  by  silk  fabrics  and  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute.  In  the 
cereal  group,  wheat,  rye,  and  wheat  flour,  in  the  order  named,  rank 
as  the  three  leading  items.  Barley,  maize,  rye  flour,  and  bran  are 
imported  in  smaller  quantities.  Cotton  and  wool  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  imports  of  raw  textile  materials.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
jute  are  imported,  but  not  very  extensively.  Shoddy  forms  an  item  of 
some  importance  in  this  group.  In  the  class  of  imports  comprising 
ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks,  the 
item  of  machines,  implements,  and  tools  is  the  important  one,  consti- 
tuting in  value  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  group.  Instruments 
of  various  kinds  and  clocks  and  watches  are  the  articles  of  next 
importance.  In  the  group  consisting  of  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and 
similar  substances,  the  item  of  chief  importance  is  that  comprising 
the  various  kinds  of  oils.  Tar,  gums,  and  resins,  and  also  tallow,  are 
imported  to  some  extent,  but  the  value  of  these  items  combined  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  oils.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  animal  substances 
comprised  in  the  group  of  merchandise  consisting  of  hair,  feathers, 
hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  etc.,  the  items  of  chief  value  are  hides  and 
skins  and  fertilizers.  Tbe  imports  of  hair  and  feathers  and  bone, 
horn,  etc.,  are  not  very  large.  In  the  group  designated  as  animal  food 
staffs,  fish  and  x>ork  are  the  chief  articles  of  importation.  The  only 
other  items  of  importance  in  this  group  are  butter  and  conserves. 

Among  the  imi>orts  not  included  in  the  leading  groups  of  merchan- 
dise referred  to  above,  the  following  are  the  more  important  items: 
Fruits  and  berries,  hops,  brandy,  wine,  oilcake,  seeds,  woolen  yarn,  cot- 
ton yarn,  cotton  thread,  paper,  eiirthen  ware,  iron  and  steel,  copper  and 
its  alloys,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  of  copper  and  its  alloys, 
of  hides  and  skins,  and  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  Sweden's  import  trade, 
showing  the  leading  articles  comprised  under  the  several  classes  of 
merchandise,  with  their  values  as  returned  for  1892,  1893,  and  1894 : 

Values  of  the  leading  articlea  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  in  1892,  ISOS,  and  1S94. 


Articles. 


Live  animalfl : 

HorReit 

Cattle 

Other 

Total 

Animal  food  stnffis 

Pork 

Biitt«r 

Fish 

Conserrea 

Other 

Total 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

$68. 193 

108. 191 

11,900 

$73, 593 
72.681 
12, 105 

$127,488 

80.  4.'>9 

7,770 

188.284 

158,379 

215,717 

1, 687, 257 
357, 442 

2,081.164 
282,907 
496.  315 

932. 125 
305, 195 
2,130.025 
235.  792 
488.909 

1, 193, 985 
284,016 

1, 844,  293 
292,183 
520, 148 

4, 905, 085 

4,092.046 

4, 134, 625 
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Valui'^  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandiu  imported  into  Sweden,  etc, — Continned. 


Articles. 


Cereals  and  cereal  prodncts : 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Maize 

Wheat  flour 

Rye  flour 

Bran 

Other 


Total 


$4,418,551 
2. 061. 709 
298.143 
516,618 
1.187,230 
454, 936 
287,395 
404,480 


$3,984,162 
2, 096, 511 
169,896 
250.454 
1, 498, 418 
484«672 
325,720 
878,358 


1894. 


$4  051.468 
2,863,738 
388,178 
251.579 
1.487.748 
547.074 
089.324 
347,834 


10, 229, 057  I    9, 190, 191  I     10. 626. 834 


Groceries : 

Rice,  ffrits.  and  rice  meal .......' 613,132 

CoflToe 6,709,316 

Sugar 2,532.120 

Sirup  and  molasses I  589,670 

Tobacco,  unmauufactured 1, 879, 588 

Other j  677,014 


ToUl. 


Fmlts  and  veeetables,  etc; 

Fruita  and  berries 

Hops 

Other  


13.000,840 


722,693 
375,858 
207,734 


Total 


1,306,285 


560,770 
7,239,840  I 
2,560,047 

568.004 
1,806.099 

681,015 


549.558 
7.235.706 
1,483.337 

581.100 
1.942.015 

789.918 


13,505.275  1     12  581.634 


700,390 
384,496 
197,000 


1,455 
538,729 
206,878 


1,281,886  j      1,435,062 


Spirituous  and  other  liqnors ; 

Brandy 

Wine 

Other  


Total. 


856,532 

1,833,228 

144, 745 


Raw  textile  materials: 

Wool 

Cotton 

Flax 

Hemp 

Jute 

Shoddy  

Other 


2,834,505 


072,832 
2, 759. 422 
172.385 
274.464 
306,324 
315, 376 
212.366 


544,530 

359,283 

75,100 


700,562 

521, 103 

96,556 


979,012 


1,089,500 
2, 577, 167 
96,140 
195.600 
408,062 
363.972 
257,223 


1,318.211 


1.272.088 
3,106.848 
247,901 
237.975 
256,680 
361.648 
185.881 


Total I    5,013,168 


Yam,  thread,  cordage,  etc. :  I 

Woolen  yarn 1,334.840 

Cotton  varn 812,522 

Cotton  thread 845.303 

Other 221.992 


Total. 


Textile  fabrics: 

TissucH  of  pnre  and  half  silk.. 

Tiasuefi  of  wool 

Tissues  of  cotton 

TissueH  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
Other  textile  fabrics 


2,714,657 


4,966,684'   5.660.031 


1,545,072 
744,782 
448,080 
206.148 


2.944,092 


950,962 
5,937,162 
2,625,413 

513,985 
3,953,515 


1,986.671 
751,837 
426,642 
197.278 

3.342,228 


584,941 
5.360,907 
3,023,195 

532,655 
3.278,088 


Totol 


Hair,  featherti,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances : 

Hai r  and  feathers 

Hides  and  skins .-. . . 

Bone,  horn,  etc 

Furt  ilizors " 

Other  


Total. 


Manufactures  of  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  etc; 

Manufactures  of  hair  and  feathers 

Manufactures  of  hides  and  skins 

Manufactures  of  ))Oue,  horn,  etc 


Totjd. 


667.082 
4.705,648 
1.878.339 

497,077 
3,247,390 


13. 981, 037  I  12, 779, 786       10, 995. 545 


97,648 

2,604.652 

239.785 

1,998,391 

94,891 


5, 125, 367 


97,509 

2,825.819 

234. 912 

1,292,973 

70,561 


115,740 
2,746,062 

234,530 

1,097.330 

84.462 


4,521,774.      4,278.714 


85.003 

502,063 

00,813 


773,748 


648,479 


107.486 

574.118 

57,874 

738.478 
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Values  of  ike  leading  ariiolee  of  merchandUe  imparted  into  Sweden,  etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Total. 


Hanafactiires  of  tallow,  oils,  tar,  f^ums,  etc. : 

Mannfactures  of  caontchonc  and  gutta-percha. 
Other 


ToUl. 


Wood.  iinmaDufactiired,  sawed  or  hewn  : 

Firewood 

Other  


Total. 


Manufactares  of  wood : 
Joiners'  work,  etc. 
Other 


Total. 


Dyes  and  dyeatnfis : 

Alixerine.  aniline,  and  other  colors  derived  from  tar 

IndiiEO,  indigo  extract,  carmine  of  indigo,  and  cochineal. 
Other 


Total. 


Vegetable  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Oilcake 

Cork 

See<ls 

Other 


Total. 


Paper,  and  manufactures  of  paper: 

Paper , 

Other 


Total. 


ToUl. 


Minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals : 

Earthenware  and  articles  of  clay,  stone,  etc. 

GlaMS  and  glassware 

Other 


Total. 


Tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar  substances : 

Tallow 

Oils,  etc 

Tar,  gums,  resins,  etc. . . .' 

Other 


1892. 


$366,162 

3, 325, 762 

427,545 

803, 180 


4, 422, 648 


1893. 


$290,484 

3, 292, 814 

542,062 

226,458 


1894. 


$252,979 

3, 491, 192 

629,017 

240, 476 


164,030 
306,839 


471, 769 


703, 677 


Mannfactures  of  vegetable  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Minerals,  crude : 

Potash 

Coke 

Swla 

Salt 

Coal 

Other  


4,  351, 818 

532, 578 
103. 813 

636,891  1 

192,783 
362,166 

554,949 

464,980 
142,580 

607.569 

285,888 
250,147 
661,893 

1,197,928 

4,  613. 664 

667,451 
103, 062 

660. 513 

280,927 
439,896 

720,823 

430,387 
159,193 

589,580 

862,947 
269,830 
648,104 

1,280,881 

911.504 

347.304 

1,247,086 

300, 121 


948, 152 

309,  470 

1,321,531 

223,156 


849. 181 

288,628 

1, 199. 872 

230,826 


2,806,015      2.802,309        2.568,507 


1,335,278 
405,  674 


838,881 
353, 069 


626,454 
337. 949 


1,740,952  t     1,191.950 


904,403 


141,181 


212,  001 


432, 188 
330, 708 
436, 777 
508,894  I 
6,587,877 
1,629.754 


10. 016, 198 


524, 391 
374,927 
677, 720 
648. 994 
6.497,931 
1, 109, 455 


9, 733,  418 


462,054 

408, 416 

55,916 


407, 198 

373, 781 

58,597 


926, 386  '        830.  576 


Metals,  nnwrought  or  partly  wrought :  i 

Iron  and  steel '    1, 077, 339 

Copper  and  its  alloys 402,800 

Gold 53,619 

134,  506 
598, 328 


Gol( 
Silver. 
Other . 


894.246 
516.716 
46,999 
138,931 
472, 259 


Total 2,266.592 


Manufactures  of  metal : 

Manafaotures  of  iron  and  steel 

Manufactures  of  copper,  copper  alloys,  ete. 
Other 


3, 143, 512 

1, 334.  569 

400.661 


Total I    4,878,742 


2,069,151 


3, 228, 722 

1, 469, 331 

390,002 


310, 595 


409, 488 
366, 571 
819, 402 
460, 762 
8, 737, 031 
1,142,332 


11.935,586 


516, 751 

408, 136 

62,a51 


086,938 


728, 865 

773. 272 

1, 080, 981 

50.953 

495, 943 


3, 130. 014 


2, 596, 796 

1, 539, 980 

388,929 


5, 088, 055    4, 525. 707 
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Values  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden^  etc, — Continaed. 


Articles. 


1892. 


1883. 


Ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instraments,  and  clocks: 

Ships  and  boats 

Carriages 

Machines,  implements,  ami  tools 

Instraments,  optical,  surgical,  musical,  etc 

Clocks,  watches,  etc 

Total 

Coin: 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Total 

Articles  not  included  in  the  foregoing  groups : 

A  pothecary 's  vrares 

Books 

Furniture , 

En  gravings,  lithographs,  et45 

Other 

Total 


$807,737 

36.157 

3, 059, 614 

439,156 

842.229 


1894. 


$209,739 

34,327 

1,911,941 

530,286 

819, 781 


5, 184, 893 


3,566,074 


1.060 

155,538 

284 


612 

101,896 

1,686 


$215,905 

23,815 

2,937.923 

522,589 

994.296 


4,094,537 


528,991 

14.698 

56 


156,  &r2 


118, 434 
170.435 
113, 040 
136,475 
605,399 


104,194 


541,740 


114, 391 
149, 616 
121.445 
124.783 
607,577 


127.081 
161.812 
111,539 
135.031 
708,245 


1.143,792,    1,117,762         1.243,708 


*  The  ten  items  which  ranked  highest  in  value  among  the  agricultural 
products  imported  into  Sweden  during  the  five-year  period,  189Q-18W, 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  coftee,  wheat,  cotton,  hides  and 
skins,  rye,  sugar,  tobacco,  wool,  seeds,  and  wheat  flour.  The  imports 
of  coffee,  wheat,  and  wheat  flour  made  decided  gains  in  both  quantity 
and  value  during  the  five  years  mentioned.  The  imports  of  cotton 
during  the  same  period  increased  in  quantity  but  declined  in  value. 
This  was  also  the  case  with  hides  and  skins,  rye,  and  unmanufactured 
tobacco.  Sugar,  wool,  and  seeds  suffered  a  decline  in  quantity  as  well 
as  in  value.  The  most  important  gains  occurred  in  the  case  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour,  and  the  greatest  falling  off  in  the  cose  of  sugar.  The 
quantities  and  values  returned  for  each  of  the  ten  agricultural  im|x>rts 
enumerated  above  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  are  shown  in 
the  following  tables: 

Quantity  and  value  of  leading  agricultural  products  imported  into  Sweden  during  the  five 

years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive, 

COFFEE. 


Years. 


1890. 
1891. 
1802. 
1893. 
1894. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 
14. 856, 946 
16, 056, 323 
15, 844, 786 
16. 371, 190 
17, 087, 911 


Annual  average  for  the  5  years 16. 043, 431 


Poundft. 
32,753.920 
35, 398, 091 
34, 931,  732 
36,002,253 
37,672,350 


Value. 


Kronnr. 
20, 502, 585 
26.171,806 
25, 034. 762 
27.012,464 
26,998.899 


DoUam. 
5. 494. 693 
7.014,044 
6,709.316 
7,239.340 
7, 235, 705 


35, 369, 069  !  25, 144, 103         6. 738. 620 
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Quantity  and  value  of  hading  agricultural  produota  imporUid  into  Sweden,  etc. — ContM. 

WHEAT. 


Years. 


Quantity. 


'  Kilograms. 

1890 57,284.137 

1891 74,177.278 

18»2 1  118.187.313 

1893 ;  121.357,354 

18W 1  154,259,363 

Annnal  average  for  the  5  years 105, 053, 089 


BtisheU. 
2, 104. 829 
2, 726, 545 
4, 342,  (k{5 
4.450,114 
5,  G68,  055 


Value. 


Kronor. 

7. 561. 507 
12, 127, 985 
16, 487, 130 
14,  866.  276 
15,117,418 


3.860,036  ,  13.232,063 


Dollart. 
2, 026, 484 
3.  250,  300 
4. 418.  551 
3, 984, 162 
4,051,468 


3. 546, 193 


COTTON. 


,  Kilogramt. 

1880 1  12,912.418 

1891 1  14.916,271 

1892 13,333.745 

1898 11,345,016 

1894 17,560,600 

Annusl  average  for  the  5  years !  14, 013, 610 


Pounds. 
28, 466, 975 
32, 884. 709 
29,395.841 
25.011,449 
38, 714, 450 


Kronor. 
15.237.065 
13, 429, 136 
10. 296, 349 

9, 610. 296 
11, 592, 718 


Dollars. 
4, 083, 533 
3, 599, 008 
2,  759. 422 
2,  577, 167 
3, 106, 848 


30,894,685  i  12,034,313         3,225,196 


HIDES  AND  SKINS. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Annual  average  for  the  5  years 


6,565.927  , 
6. 624.  586 
5.439.188 
5. 222,  592 
6. 668,  384 


14, 475,  374 
14,  604,  695 
11,991,342 
11.513.831 
14, 701, 253 


12.517.989  I 
11.488.309  ; 
10. 054, 671 
10, 544. 101 
10. 248,  739 


3,354,821 
3. 078. 867 
2,  604, 652 
2,825.819 
2,  746, 662 


6,194,135,13,457,299     10,970,762        2.940,164 


RYE. 


1880 

1891 

1892 

1883 

1894 

Annual  average  for  the  5  years 


Kilograms. 

117.537,277 
87,631,791 
75. 814,  891 
80, 310. 425 

135. 432. 102 


JiUXhfls. 

4. 627, 233 
3, 449. 907 
2.  984,  697 
3.161,678 
5, 331. 720 


I 


Kronor. 

12,  15:J,  354 

13.013.321 

9,931,751 

7, 830. 266 

10, 685,  593 


99.345.297       3,911,047  ,  10,722,857 


DoUart. 
3, 257, 099 
3,487.570 
2,661.709 
2,098,511 
2, 863, 739 


2,873,726 


SUGAR. 


'  Kilograms. 

1890 41,472,606 

1891 31,710.998 

1892 31.151.894 

1893 31.205.093 

1894 21,298.429 

Annual  average  for  the  5  yearn 31.  367. 804 


PoundK. 
91,4:a,337 
69,910,700 
08,  678, 089 
68. 795,  372 
46, 9&4, 942 


Kronor. 
13. 996. 476 
9, 562. 604 
9. 448. 210 
9.  552. 412 
5,534.841 


Dollars. 
:j.  751, 056 
2, 562, 778 
2. 532, 120 
2,  560. 046 
1,483,337 


69, 154.  088       9, 618. 909         2,  577, 868 


UNMANTTFACTIfRED  TOBACCO. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


Annual  average  for  the  5  years 


3, 444.  641 
3,415.965 
3.  3:J9.  709 
3, 369.  046 
3,  450. 630 


7,  ,'J94. 125 
7.  r.30.  905 
7.  362,  789 
7.  427, 4('»6 
7.607,328 


8.611,603 
7, 173.  527 
7.  013.  389 
7,074,997 
7. 246, 323 


2,  307, 910 
1  U22.  .')05 
1.871»,588 
1 ,  H96.  099 
1.942,015 


3,403,998,    7,504.522       7,423.908         1,989,623 
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Quantity  and  value  of  leading  agricultural  productn  imported  into  Sweden,  etc. — Cont'd. 

WOOL. 


Years. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


Annual  average  for  the  5  years. 


Qnantity. 


Yalae. 


Kitogranu. 
2, 875, 131 
2, 103, 339 
2,270.387 
2, 465. 130 
2, 335, 496 


2,309,897 


Pounds. 

5, 236. 261 

4,637,063 

5,005,341 

5,434,675 

5,148,881 


Kronor. 
7, 492, 101 
6, 326, 019 
3,629,969 
4,065,297 
4, 746, 507 


5.092,444 


DcUara. 
2.007.883 
1.61^,373 
972,832 
1,089.490 
1,272,088 


5,251,997         1,407,535 

I 


SEEDS. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


Annual  average  for  the  5  years. 


12, 885, 102 
13, 505,  623 
11,816,317 
12,370,560 
11, 940, 850 


12, 503, 692 


WHEAT  FLOTJE. 


28,406,753 
29.774.767 
26,050,489 
27,272,397 
26,325,087 


27, 565, 889 


5.580,834 
5,424,883 
4,653,306 
4.931,086 
4,477,133 


5,013,448 


1,495,968 
1,458.889 
1,247,088 
1,321.531 
1, 199, 872 


1,343,804 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1803. 
1804. 


Annual  average  for  the  5  years 24, 351, 742 


15, 409, 137 
15, 569, 220 
21,822,478 
31,949,200 
37, 008, 664 


33,971,292 
34, 324, 214 
48,110,271 
70, 435,  865 
81,590,041 


53,686,337 


3. 074. 120 
3, 612. 059 
4,429,963 
5,591,112 
5,551.300 


4,451,711 


823,884 

968,032 

1, 187, 230 

1,498.418 

1, 487, 748 


1,193,058 


EXPORT  TRADE. 

In  the  subjoioed  table,  covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  the 
merchandise  exported  from  Sweden  is  classified  according  to  the  various 
sources  from  which  the  different  commodities  are  derived : 


Exports  of  viei'ckandise  from  Sweden  in  1892^  1893,  and  1894,  classified  according  to  souree. 


Classification. 


Products  of  agriculture 

Products  of  the  forest 

Products  of  the  textile  industries 

Products  of  the  paper  industry 

Minerals  (except  metals),  and  products 

thereof , 

Metals,  and  product's  thert^of 

Products  of  other  industries 


Total  exports  (exclusive  of  coin) 


Values. 


1892. 


$23, 460, 370 

36. 058, 996 

2, 812,  600 

8,  310. 171 

4,312,484 

10.  845. 538 

2, 304, 271 


1893. 


$23, 202, 395 

36, 787. 964 

2. 419. 931 

7, 919, 717 

5,571,618 
0,886,225 
2. 188, 857 


88, 194,  520 


87,976,807 


1804. 


$20, 572, 794 

37,326,171 

1,791,569 

2,289,905 

5, 723, 627 
9,836,446 
2,401,051 


80, 031, 563 


Percentages. 


From  the  above  statement  it  is  apparent  that  agriculture  and  the  for- 
ests supply  the  principal  portion  of  the  commodities  which  enter  into 
Sweden's  export  trade.    In  1894  the  products  of  the  forests  alone  com- 

■\sed  in  value  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  exports,  and  agricultural 
^ucts  about  one-fourth.    In  the  classification  given,  however,  the 
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group  designated  as  products  of  agriculture  includes  also  the  various 
fishery  products  exx>orted,  but  these  are  comparatively  unimportant, 
having  a  total  value  in  1894  of  less  than  $2,000,000. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  classes  of  merchandise  vrhich 
constituted  Sweden's  export  trade  in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  is 
shown  in  the  tabular  statement  below : 

Value  ofihe  $everal  cJasaea  of  merokandiae  exported  from  Sweden  in  1893, 1803,  and  1894, 


ClaMOB  of  nierchandiM. 


Live  animals 

Animal  food  stuiFs *;. 

CeneaU  and  cereal  products 

Groceries 

Fraita  and  veeetables 

Spirituous  ana  other  liquors 

Raw  textile  materials 

Yam,  thread,  cordage,  etc 

Textile  fabrics , 

Hair,  feathers,  hides,  skinb,  bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  sub 

stances 

Manufactures  of  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone.  horn,  etc 

TaDow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar  substances 

Manufactures  oi  tallow,  oils,  tar.  gums,  etc 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  sawed  or  hewn 

Manufactures  of  wood ., 

Dyes  and  dyeatuffs 

Vegetable  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper 

Other  manufactures  of  vegetable  substances 

Minerals,  crude 

Minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals 

Metals,  unwrouffht  or  nartly  wrought 

Manufactures  of  metal 

Ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks. . . 

Coin 

Articles  not  included  in  the  above  classes 

Total 


1892. 


1893. 


$1,807,879 

18, 069, 935 

3, 214, 214 

487,642 

164.720 

,     76. 194 

^     26,637 

287, 197 

2,588,390 

504,486 

139, 886 

468,785 

192,062 

29, 291, 030 

6, 619. 494 

88,462 

204,400 

8, 151,  720 

69,535 

2, 151, 925 

2, 166, 706 

8, 879,  806 

1.076,988 

1. 138, 298 

57,  915 

838,045 


720, 

162, 

392, 

265, 

30,390, 

6,176, 

96, 

166. 

7,748, 

97, 

2.092, 

2.583, 

7,823. 

998, 

1,348. 


356 
743 
228 
589 
481 
681 
224 
695 
094 
822 
404 
217 
092 
871 
954 


1894. 


$906,854 

15, 375, 103 

5. 995, 706 

250,890 

208,229 

39,38'* 

25,618 

271. 070 

2,225,234 


$1,097,031 

16, 177. 622 

3,  604, 612 

255,040 

62,720 

37,640 

41, 478 

272,992 

1. 563, 755 

747, 103 

188,571 

462,  374 

181, 061 

31, 345,  701 

5, 754, 326 

72,816 

132.  745 

2,051,078 

130, 186 

2,725.710 

3, 002, 469 

7, 145, 477 

1, 383,  305 

1. 794, 411 


706,268 


800,440 


88,  252, 441     87, 976,  806       80, 031, 563 


By  far  the  most  important  group  of  merchandise  in  the  classification 
of  exports  presented  above  is  that  designated  as  wood,  unmanufactured, 
sawed  or  hewn.  In  1894  this  group  comprised  in  value  39.17  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports.  The  accompanying  group,  entitled  manufactures  of 
wood,  comprised  7.19  per  cent.  Wood,  therefore,  in  its  various  forms, 
manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  constituted  nearly  one-half  of  Swe- 
den's export  trade.  After  wood,  the  animal  food  stuffs  form  the  most 
imxK)rtant  group  of  commodities  exported,  comprising,  in  1894, 18.9(5  per 
cent  of  all  the  exports.  Another  group  of  considerable  importance  is 
that  consisting  of  metals  unwrought  or  partly  wrought.  The  portion 
this  group  formed  of  the  total  exi)orts  in  1894  was  8.93  per  cent.  Of 
the  remaining  groups  of  exported  merchandise,  those  which  in  1894 
reached  a  value  exceeding  $1,000,000,  with  the  percentage  each  group 
constituted  of  the  total  export  trade,  were  as  follows:  Cereals  and 
cereal  products,  4.50  per  cent;  minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals, 
3.75  i)er  cent;  minerals,  crude,  3.41  per  cent;  paper  and  manufactures 
of  paper,  2.56  per  cent;  ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instru- 
ments, and  clocks,  2.24  per  cent;  textile  fabrics,  1.95  per  cent;  manu- 
fJBM^'tures  of  metal,  1.73  x)er  cent;  and  live  animals,  1.37  per  cent. 
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The  leading  items  under  the  several  groups  of  merchandise  comprised 
in  the  Swedish  classification  of  exports,  with  their  values  for  1892, 
1893,  and  1894,  are  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 


Values  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise  exported  from  Sweden  in  1892^  1S93,  and  1894. 

Artiolea. 


Livo  animals ; 
Horsea... 

Cattle 

other 


Total 


1892. 


$230,  <»1 
894,236 
182,962 


1.307,879 


Animal  food  atuflr» : 

Meat,  othei  than  pork. 

Pork 

Butter 

IMsh 


1893. 


$181,637 

670,348 

54,809 


1894. 


$242,905 

805,903 

48.133 


906.854         1,097.031 


Other. . . 
Total. 


67. 698  137, 732 

1.428  098  1,551.476 

9.502.806  10.743.312 

6.828,486  2.649,743 

126. 647  138, 505 

115,300  154.335 


18,069,935 


Cereals  and  cereal  products : 

Oats 2,881.554 

Barley 141,349 

Other ,  191,311 


99.616 

1,685  782 

10,738,170 

2,370.7.'i5 

127  950 

155.340 


15, 375, 103 


Total 3,214,214 

Groceries : 

Chocolate 

Sirup  and  molasses 

Other 


Total 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  etc  — 
Spirituous  and  other  liquors. 
Raw  textile  mat«rial8 


487,642 


164,720 


76,194 


Yarn,  thread,  cordage,  etc. : 

Woolen  yarn 

Cotton  yarn 

Other  yarn,  thread,  etc  . 


26,637 


Total. 


78,319 

105,063 

13, 815 


5,675,201 
136,733 
183,772  j 

5, 995, 706 


119,749 
58,832 
72,309 


250,890 


208,229 


39.383 


25,618 


71,095 

186,514  ' 

13.461 


287, 197 


271.070 


Textile  fabrics :  | 

Woolen ,        680,835 

Cotton i    1,156,178 


Other 


•I 


751, 377 


Total 2,588,390 


388,596 

1, 275, 422 

561,216 


Hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances : 

HideH  and  skins 

Fertilizers 

Other 


Total. 


351. 519 
103. 353 
139, 614 


594,486 


2. 225, 234 


438,418 
168.606 
113. 432 


15, 177.  «22 

3, 872. 516 

86.342 

145, 754 

3.604.Q12 

105.696 

140,250 

9,094 

255.040 
62,720 

87.640 

41. 478 

90,444 

163,319 

19.229 

272.903 

402,706 
779.518 
381,529 

1,563,755 

397,253 
236,562 
113,288 


720,356 


747, 103 


Mannfartures  of  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  etc. : 

Brushes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Other 


Total. 


Tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar  sabstanoes: 

Oils 

Tar 

Other  


Total. 


52,729 
51, 615 
35.542 


139,886 


96,081 
206,764 
165,990 

468,786 


64,019 
68,460 
30,264 


62,896 

101. 168 

24.507 


162.743  I 


188.  Ml 


102. 703 
171,838 
117,687 

392.228 


148,499 

181.400 
132,475 

762,374 
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Values  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise  exported  from  Sweden,  fto.-rContinued. 


Articles. 


MaDafacinres  of  tallow,  oils,  tar.  gnms,  «te. ; 

Caoatchonc,  etc 

Candles,  other  than  tallow 

Soap 

Other 


1882. 


$2,209 

35,668 

144.680 

9,506 


1893. 


1884. 


$44,996  . 

33,690 
175.323  1 

11.580 

$82,109 

27.874 
50.214 
10.864 

Total. 


Wood,  nnmannfactared.  sawed  or  hewn : 

Masts  and  timbers  25  cm.  or  more  in  diameter 

Spars  and  small  timliers 

Beams  20  cm.  or  more  in  diameter 

JRafters  and  sm  al  1  beams -. 

Pitpropi 

Flanks  and  battens  of  at  least  5  cm.  in  thickness  and  10  cm. 

in  breadth 

BoardslcHs  than  b  cm.  thick 

Boards,  planed  and  ^rooyed 

Snds  of  boards  and  planks 

Moldinf^s,  laths,  strips,  etc 

StaT<?s  and  heads 

Firewood 

Other 


192.062 


265,589 


181,061 


1.523.052 

1, 010. 886 

684.060 

120. 528 

127.  774 

127.865 

546.224 

600,819 

427,086 

975.309 

961. 417 

1, 036. 774 

1.619,030  > 

1,404.757 

1, 702. 839 

15,722,367 

16.144.917 

16.379.596 

6. 170, 132 

7, 098. 251 

7, 653  916 

1,447,272  . 

1,587.257 

1,895.677 

519,397  1 

668.400 

762.003 

102,326 

135.589 

121.806 

125,407 

231.543 

191. 142 

253.548 

260.954 

202,282 

166,438 

166,917 

160,055 

Total : 29,291,030  .  30,399,481       31.345.701 


If  anafacturos  of  wood :  I 

Joiners'  work '  1,023,225 

Wood  pulp — 

Chemical,  dry 1.404,572 

Chemical,  wet 303,444 

Mecbunical,  dry 596,105 

Mechanical,  wet 221,405 

Matches 2,888,666 

Other 82,077 


1,022.227         1,150,859 


1, 778, 563 
327,775 
597, 511 
222.780 

2,105.905 
121,920 


1,408.533 
205.384 
606.011 
213,000 

1, 970. 345 
138.194 


Total 6,519,494      6,176,681  i      5,754,326 


Dyes  anil  dyestuffs : 

Lampblack 

Other 


41.357  ' 
47, 105 


49, 412 

46. 812 


28,976 
43, 840 


ToUl. 


88,462 


96.224 


72,  816 


V^^e table  snbstanccs,  not  elsewhere  specified: 

Bark 

Seeds 

Oilcake 

Other 


35,442 

114,411 

34,926 

19,621 


35,861 

40,186 

93.533 

28,536 

15,042 

46,326 

22,259 

17,607 

Total. 


204,400 


106,695 


132, 745 


Paper  and  mannfactnres  of  paper : 

Paper......   7,359,947,    6,819,043 


Pasteboard 
Wall  paper 
Other 


568, 047 
187,864  , 
35,862  I 


575, 659 
310.  529 
42, 863 


Total. 


1,611,026 
150, 325 

54,643 

2, 051,  978 


Other  mannfactnres  of  vegetable  substances; 

Basket-makerH'  wares 

Cork 

Other 


Total. 


Minerals,  crude: 

Cement 

Iron  ore 

Zi nc  ore 

Stone,  not  elsewhere  specified. 
Other 


83,300 
35,747 
11,139 


269,  :i72 
857, 791 
395.063 
248. 112 
381,587 


388, 327 
1, 297, 267 
358, 748 
208,827 
739, 235 


Total. 


Minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals: 

Glassware 

Earthenware !. !!!!!! 

Articles  of  stone 

Other ' 


j    2,151.925  i    2,992,404 


Total. 


092,606  , 
379. 154  I 
1, 038, 447 
56,499  I 


997,896 

481,898 

l,088,83p 

14.593 


2, 166, 796  ,    2, 583, 217 


130, 186 


240,  367 
1, 559, 698 
332, 613 
201, 215 
891.817 

2, 725. 710 


1,122,397 

629, 996 

1, 212.  r>24 

37.552 

3,002.469 
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Values  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise  exported  from  Sweden,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


MetalB,  nn wrought  or  partly  wrought: 

Pig  and  ballaatiron ^ 

LaDgral  of  iron  or  steel 

Blooms  and  ingots  of  iron  or  steel 

Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered 

Wire  of  iron  or  st^el 

Plates  of  iron  or  steel,  rolled  or  hammered 

Copper  and  copper  alloys 

Other 

Total 

Manufactnres  of  metal : 

•    Spilces  and  nails  of  iron  or  steel 

Other  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel 

Manufactures  of  other  metals 

Total 

Ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instmments,  and  clocks : 

Ships  and  boats 

Machines,  implements,  and  tools 

Instruments,  optical,  surgical,  and  musical 

Other  articles 

Total 

Coin,  silver 

Articles  not  included  in  the  foregoing  groups : 

Books  and  printed  matter 

P urniture,  not  elsewhere  si>eoifled 

Engravings,  lithographs,  etc 

Other 

Total 


1892. 

1883. 

$896,889 

$833,306 

279,328 

255,527 

246,608 

261,786 

6,562,388 

5,  668, 054 

178, 962 

50,683 

158, 740 

161,886 

168, 715 

81.348 

388,176 

400,492 

8,879.806 


306,782 

738, 705 

31,501 


1, 076. 088 


222,925 

820,246 

23,587 

71,540 


1, 138, 288 


57, 915 


113, 817 
61, 447 
43,445 

619, 336 


838,045 


7, 823, 092 


287,182 

662. 516 

49, 173 


222,996 

841, 125 

76,005 

108,828 


1,348,954 


99,476 

53,993 

70, 757 

482,042 


706,268 


1894. 


$1,122,682 

125,130 

283, 151 

5.034,061 

62,100 

126,257 

80,947 

311,158 


7,145*477 


317,488 

1.016,400 

50,407 


898,871         1,383,306 


458,147 

1,207,877 

123,163 

4,224 


1,784,411 


129.020 

58,135 

107.544 

505,741 


800,440 


The  single  items  of  greatest  importance  among  the  commodities 
exported  from  Sweden  in  1894  were,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  lumber, 
butter,  bar  iron,  oats,  wood  pulp,  fish,  matches,  pork,  paper,  iron  ore, 
stoneware,  machinery,  i^ig  and  ballast  iron^  joiners'  work,  glassware, 
cattle,  and  cotton  goods. 

PRINCIPAL   COUNTRIES   IN  TRADE   WITH  S^VISDEN. 


As  the  oflScial  returns  of  foreign  commerce  published  by  the  Swedish 
Government  relate  only  to  the  direct  trade  between  Sweden  and  other 
countries,  without  any  reference  to  the  original  source  from  which  the 
imports  come  or  the  final  destination  to  which  the  exports  go,  they  do 
not  show  the  exact  relative  standing  of  the  various  countries  partici- 
pating in  Sweden's  trade.  Undoubtedly  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
commerce  credited  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  other  neighboring  countries,  is  in  reality  merely  transit 
trade,  consisting  of  merchandise  having  an  actual  source  or  desti- 
nation ill  more  distant  lands.  This  fact  should  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  in  a  consideration  of  the  statistical  tables  to  be  presented  regard- 
ing the  international  commerce  of  Sweden.  The  first  of  these  tables, 
showing  the  total  value  of  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  each  of  the  ten 
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leadiiig  countries  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
entire  trade  credited  to  each  of  these  countries,  is  as  follows : 


Value  and  percentage  of  the  total  direct  trade  of  Sweden  toith  each  of  the  principal  foreign 

countries  in  the  yean  1892,  1S9S,  and  1804, 


Countries. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Germanv 

Denmark 

Norway 

France 

Netherlands 

Knssia 

Belgium 

United  States 

Finland 

Giber  countries 

ToUl 


Values. 


1892. 


|65, 796. 600 

44,026,200 

22, 583. 300 

14, 350, 300 

7,762,600 

7, 138, 700 

4, 012, 000 

6, 322, 400 

4,095,300 

2,646,000 

6. 084, 700 


184, 817, 100 


1893. 


$63,567,200 

42, 122, 400 

20,479.200 

12, 743, 400 

9, 529, 000 

6.444,600 

4,802,500 

6.236,800 

3, 084. 100 

2, 499, 400 

5,629.900 


177, 137, 500 


1894. 


$50,456,400 

42,588,400 

20,067,500 

11,314,400 

10.922,600 

7,083,500 

5.251,200 

5, 178, 600 

3, 086, 200 

2,970,600 

5,326,300 


Percentages 


1892.       1893. 


36.60 

23.82 
12.22 
7.77 
4.20 
3.86 
2.17 
8.42 
2.22 
1.43 
3.29 


174, 145, 000  i  100 


85.89 
23.78 
11.56 
7.19 
5.38 
3.64 
2.71 
3.52 
1.74 
1.41 
3.18 


100 


1894. 

34.14 
24.46 
12.04 
6.50 
6.27 
4.07 
3.01 
2.97 
1.77 
1.71 
8.06 

"lOO 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  in  the 
order  named,  are  the  countries  of  chief  importance  in  Sweden's  direct 
trade  with  other  nations.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  trade 
in  1894  was  returned  in  favor  of  these  four  countries.  Great  Brit- 
ain's share  alone  was  34.14  per  cent,  and  Germany's  24.46  per  cent. 
Denmark  was  credited  with  12.04  per  cent,  and  Norway  with  6.5  per 
cent.  Other  countries  having  a  substantial  share  in  this  trade  were 
France,  with  6.27  per  cent;  Netherlands,  with  4.07  per  cent;  Russia, 
with  3.01  per  cent,  and  Belgium,  with  2.97  per  cent.  The  United  States 
ranked  as  the  ninth  country  in  Sweden's  direct  commerce,  having  a 
percentage  of  only  1.77.  Finland,  with  a  percentage  of  1.71,  was  the 
tenth  country  in  importance.  The  ten  countries  mentioned  were  in 
1894  the  source  of  96.94  per  cent  of  Sweden's  direct  foreign  trade,  the 
portion  credited  to  all  other  countries  amounting  to  only  3.06  per  cent. 

The  relative  standing  of  the  above-mentioned  countries  as  contribu- 
tors to  the  direct  import  trade  of  Sweden  in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and 
1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Value  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  (direct  trade)  from  each  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries  in  189$j  189S,  and  1894,  and  percentage  of  total  imports  received  from  each. 


Countries. 


Germany; 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Denmark 

Norway 

Kussia 

Fnitwl  States 

Belffiiim 

Ketherlands 

France 

Finland 

other  countries 

ToUl 

"  4810— No.  8^—5 


Values. 


1892. 


1803. 


1804. 


Porceutages. 


1892.    I    1893. 


$31, 047, 800 
25, 520.  000 
11, 758.  200 
9, 465,  500 
3,  030, 000 
3, 439,  500 
3, 201,  300 
2, 470.  200 
2. 505.  600 
1,132,600 
2, 874,  000 


$30, 256, 400 
23, 135. 100 
10.694,600 
8, 425,  700 
3, 406.  800 
2. 907,  800 
3, 054.  OOO 
1,  876,  500 
1.674,200 
1, 150, 000 
2. 578, 700 


$32,005,400 

.32.15 

26. 205,  600 

26.43 

10. 690,  mo 

12.17 

7. 222. 300 

9.80 

3, 931,  000 

3.14 

3, 084.  100 

3.56 

2. 621.  600 

3.38 

2, 322.  501) 

2.56  1 

2, 282,  000 

2.60 

1,416.700 

1.17 

2, 242,  400 

3.98 

33.94 
25.95 
11.99 
9.45 
3.82 
3.26 
43 
10 
1.88 
1.29 
2.89 


3. 
2. 


96,504,700    89,160,700    94,114,400,100 


100* 


1894. 


34.10 
27.84 
11.36 
7.67 
4.18 
3.28 
2.79 
2.47 
2.42 
1.51 
2.38 


100 
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According  to  the  statistics  given  above,  the  Germaii  Empire  holds 
tlie  leading  position  among  the  various  countries  from  which  the  direct 
import  trade  of  Sweden  is  derived.  The  portion  of  the  direct  imports 
recorded  as  coming  irom  Germany  in  1894  amonnted  to  Si.lO  i>er  cent. 
The  United  Kiugdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  ranked  sec- 
ond on  the  list,  was  credited  with  27.84  per  cent.  The  United  States 
occupied  the  sixth  place,  and  according  to  the  Swedish  returns  con- 
trihnted  but  3.28  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

In  the  following  table,  covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  the 
ten  countries  standing  highest  in  the  total  direct  trade  of  Sweden  are 
given  in  the  order  of  the  valne  of  the  merchandise  shipped  to  them 
ftom  Sweden: 


Valoea. 

P 

im. 

1893. 

im. 

1892. 

18»S.    '    I8W. 

Great  BriWin  ma  Iroland 

t4O,BT5,B00 
12. 978,  MO 

as 

i.ist.soa 
a.osi.ioo 

1,513,400 
SSI.  800 
85S,800 

s.sio,floii 

11,«M.OOO 

■j'.est'.eoo 
4,  Ma  100 

4,J17,700 

a.  180.  KM 

l]  3BSi  TOO 
TO  MO 

a,  OKI,  200 

'?.:XZ 

4S.U 

1*.T1 

15.01       ll.Sft 

a,  55- 

'.2 

100 

United  StaU's 

3:Jli  .J?    a:^ 

B«,  262,  too 

B7,»7«.»00 

80.031,900 

As  a  destination  of  the  direct  export  trade  of  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  outranks  all  other  countries. 
Tbe  German  Empire,  which  stood  first  as  a  source  of  Sweden's  import 
trade,  received  in  1894  only  13.11  per  cent  of  the  Swedish  exports, 
while  Great  Britsiiii  and  Ireland  were  credited  with  41,55  per  cent. 
Tbeesports  shipiredfrom  Sweden  directly  to  the  United  States,  accord 
ing  to  tbe  Swedish  commerce  returns,  have  been  so  small  as  to  consti- 
tute less  than  t  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade.  These  returns  of 
direct  trade,  however,  as  elsewhere  explained,  convey  only  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  commerce  which  is  really  carried  on  between  Sweden  and 
the  United  States. 


SWEDEN'S  DIRECT  TRADE  WITH  THE  TTNITBD  STATES. 

Tlie  official  trade  returns  published  by  the  Swedish  Government 
regarding  Sweden's  commerce  with  tlie  United  States  relate  solely  to 
the  direct  trade,  so  called,  including  only  such  merchandise  as  is 
slii])ped  directly  from  one  of  these  countries  to  the  other.  They  should 
not  be  taken,  therefore,  as  indicating  in  any  measnre  the  extent  of  the 
i  which  actually  exists  between  the  two  nations,  for  much  of 
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that  commerce  reaches  its  destination  indirectly,  being  reshipped  from 
the  intermediate  coontries  to  which  it  is  first  sent. 

The  value  of  the  men^handise  imported  and  exported  each  year  from 
1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  in  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  the  United  States? 
according  to  the  Swedish  commerce  returns,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Value  of  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  the  United  States  from  1S90  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Yean. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1804. 


Annual   average   for 
the  5  years 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

Kronor. 

8, 182, 695 
12,934,807 
12. 833, 767 
10,  849. 818 
11, 508, 537 

DoUars. 
2. 192, 962 
8, 466, 528 
3,439.450 
2,907.751 
3,084,288 

Kronor. 
918, 791 
663,822 

2,447,061 

657.930 

8.360 

Dollar*.       Kronor. 
246,236       9,101.486 
177,904     13,598,629 
655. 812     15. 280, 828 
176. 325     11.  507, 748 
2, 240     11, 516, 897 

DoUar: 
2.439,198 
3, 644, 432 
4, 005, 262 
3, 084, 076 
3, 086, 528 

11, 261. 925 

1 

3, 018, 196 

939, 193 

251,703 

12,201,118 

3,269,899 

In  1892  and  1893  iron  and  steel  in  various  forms  and  wood  pulp, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  trade  published  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, comprised  the  chief  part  of  the  mercliandise  exported  from 
Sweden  directly  to  the  United  States.  The  returns  for  1894,  however, 
do  not  record  a  single  shipment  of  these  important  commodities  to  this 
country.  The  direct  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  latter  year, 
according  to  these  official  returns,  consisted  of  but  a  single  item,  that 
of  matches.  In  the  following  table  the  various  articles  of  merchan- 
dise exported  directly  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1892, 1893, 
and  1894,  as  returned  in  the  Swedish  trade  reports,  are  given  in  full  : 

Quantities  and  values  of  merchandise  exported  from  Sweden  directly  to  the  United  States 

in  1892,  1893,  and  1894. 


Articles. 


Cement 

Purnitore 

Plaster  work. 

Kags 

Machines,  separators. 

Iron  and  steel : 

Pig  and  ballast  iron . 

Lui^l. 

Old  iron 

Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered. 

Wire 

Tubing,  etc. 
Zinc,  manafactaresof. 
Iron  ove. 
Oilcake. 
Pnnch 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Quantity.      Value.      Quantity,  i    Value.      Quantity.      Value. 


Kilograms. 
910, 800 


Dollars.    Kilograms. 
1,661 


Dollars.    Kilograms.    Dollars. 


Wood  palp : 

Chemical,  dry 

Chemical,  moist 

Mechanical,  dry 

Building  materials  of  wood 

Jftf«hes. 

Other  articles 

ToUl 
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According  to  the  figures  qnoted  above,  the  exports  of  merchandise 
from  Sweden  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  States  from  1890  to 
1894,  inchisive,  were  decidedly  less  as  regards  valne  than  the  imx>orts 
received  in  that  trade.  The  imports  of  merchandise  made  a  slight 
gain  during  the  i>eriod  mentioned,  but  the  exports,  on  the  other  hand, 
suffered  a  considerable  falling  off,  thus  increasing  the  disparity  between 
the  import  and  export  trade. 

The  leading  articles  of  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  this  country  daring  the  years  1892, 1893, 
and  1894,  according  to  the  Swedish  commerce  reports,  were  cotton, 
mineral  oils,  wheat,  and  fertilizers.  Other  important  commodities 
imported  were  pork,  whe.at  flour,  sugar  and  molasses,  rosin,  hides  and 
skins,  vegetable  oils,  maize,  rye,  raw  tobacco,  and  machinery.  The 
tabular  statement  following  shows  in  detail  the  quantities  and  values 
of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  which,  according  to  the  Swedish 
returns  of  direct  ti:ade,  were  imported  into  Sweden  from  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894: 

Quantities  and  valuee  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  directly  from  the  United  States 

in  1892, 1893y  and  1894, 


Articles. 


Cotton,  uncolorod 

Ships  and  boats 

Pork,  other  than  Rmokod . . . 
Grass  seed  and  clovpr  seed 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs 

Fertilisers : 

Raw  phosphates 

Superphosphates 

Bosin 

Hides  and  skins 

Musical  instruments 

Lard 


1892. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 
6, 321, 135 


12,877,870 
151, 592 
375,929 


Ind  ia  r  u  bber . . . : 

Conserves  of  beef  and  mutton.. 
Machines,  implements,  and  tools 
Metals : 

Iron  and  steel 

Other 

Oils: 

Fatty,  other  than  linseed . . . 

Volatile 

Mineral — 

Crude  

Keflned 

Ships'  articles 

Slates 

Shovels,  etc 

Sugar,  sirup,  and  molasses 

Cereals : 

Wheat 21.502.756 

Maiee I    3,8<r7,376 

Rye 5,099,440 

Pease 


144.000 
21,627,172 


110, 843 


Wheat  flour... 

Saws,  et<5 

Sacks,  old 

Tobacco,  raw . . 

Lumber 

Clocks 

Textile  fabrics, 
other  articles.. 


1,715 


6.323 


Total 


Value. 


Dollars. 

1,304,420 

3,484 


180,820 

2,438 

14,105 


3,850 
811,452 


5,941 

803,902 

94,758 

200,090 


93 


1,099 

3,559 

308 


1893. 
Quantity. 


Kilograms. 
3,449,337 


45,606 


17,079,807 


614,590 
80.277 


24,666 

279 

7,030 


648 

69,584 
19 

515,200 
24, 277, 439 


3,600 

"*82i,"827' 

22,367,744 
509,544 


Value. 


DoUara. 
11^,  515 


11,634 

"  '2,046 

251, 712 


23,059 
10,245 


4,495 

386 

1.413 

8,525 

5,260 
974 

11, 317 
51 

13,807 

910,889 

280 

386 

001 

39,021 

734,333 
13, 178 


1894. 


Quantity.       Value. 


KHogramt. 
7,083.842 


DoOart. 
1, 359, 118 


259,400 
7,000 


077.590 
30,546 


239 
1,526,006 


107 
3,439,450 


8,513 
"'326 


7 

71, 570 

917 


4,791 
2,023 
4,168 
571 
2,884 

2,907.751 


21,548 


23.348 
1.094 

134,261 


^24,979, 


210 


512.347 
13,449,035 


942,532 


11,033 
'2,"  236' 


51,444 
2,345 
0.787 


14, 708, 781    217, 692 


27,239 

10,001 

2.942 

3.927 


10,451 

7.T92 
2.5M 

21,606 


903.470 


2.388 
24,710 

353,241 


37,890 


0.583 
9,  SOD 
3,798 
2.432 
9,832 

3.084,288 
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The  following  particulars  regarding  the  actual  volume  of  Sweden's 
trade  with  the  United  States  were  reported  to  the  State  Department 
under  date  of  January  1,  1891,  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas,  jr.,  United 
States  minister  to  Sweden : 

The  Swedish  statistics  of  the  American  trade  embrace  only  those  goods  passing 
between  the  two  countries  In  ships  sailing  directly  from  one  to  the  other.  But  the 
great  bulk  of  the  merchandise  exchanged  between  us  is  shipped  on  steamers  of  estab- 
lished lines  that  sail  to  England,  Germany,  or  Denmark,  where  it  is  transshipped  in 
transitu ;  and  it  is  these  countries  and  not  the  United  States  that  are  credited  with 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade.  There  is,  fortunately,  one  way  of  obtaining 
accurate  data  upon  Sweden's  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  that  is  from  the 
invoices  sworn  to  before  American  consuls  in  Sweden,  for  these  inyoices  embrace  all 
goods  sent  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States,  indirectly  as  well  as  directly,  where 
the  value  of  the  shipment  exceeds  $100.  By  the  politeness  of  our  consuls  I  have 
been  furnished  with  th^se  data. 

The  total  export  of  Sweden  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1889,  as  gleaned  from 
the  consular  records,  was  valued  at  $2,787,000.  This  sum  is  eight  times  greater  than 
that  given  in  the  Swedish  statistics,  and  proves  that  only  one-eighth  part  of  the 
goods  Sweden  sends  us  comes  in  ships  that  sail  directly  from  Sweden,  while  seven- 
eighths  of  the  entire  Swedish  export  to  the  United  States  are  transshipped  en  route 
in  foreign  ports.  And  even  the  consular  lignres  do  not  give  us  the  whole  truth,  for 
we  must  add  to  them  all  goods  sent  in  shipments  of  less  than  $100  each,  all  books 
and  merchandise  sent  by  mail,  as  well  ns  the  vast  amount  of  clothing,  bedding, 
atensilSy  and  other  goods  carried  into  America  by  40,000  Swedish  immigrants. 

In  getting  at  the  amount  of  Sweden's  actual  imports  from  the  United  States  I  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  GuUberg,  actuary  of  the  royal  central  statistical 
bureau.  With  the  help  of  the  statistics  of  the  bureau,  and  also  those  available  in 
the  Royal  Kommerse  Kollegium,  we  have  sorted  out  and  separated  the  American 
goods  imported  into  Sweden  via  other  countries  as  accurately  as  possible  and  added 
these  to  Sweden's  direct  import  from  the  United  States.  Of  course,  these  figures 
are  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  things  can  not  be,  exact;  but  I  believe  they  are 
approximately  correct,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  the  only  ones  ever  made  public 
giving  any  adequate  idea  of  the  volume  of  our  trade  with  Sweden.  According  to 
onr  computation  Sweden  imported  in  1889  the  following  amounts  of  our  goods : 


Articles. 


Cot4;on 

Petrolemu 

Sole  leather 

Pork 

Wheat 

Maize 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof 

Other  articles,  chiefly  those  heretofore  enumerated. 

Total 


Value. 


$1,794,647 

1,720.253 

1,246,8«7 

751, 430 

237, 764 

231.441 

74,998 

1, 998,  968 


a  8, 055, 468 


a  This  totalis  not  the  actual  sum  of  the  above-enumerated  items,  which  amount  to  $8,056,368,  the 
discrepancy  being  traceable  to  the  original  statement. 

This  total,  it  will  be  seen,  is  five  times  greater  than  the  Swedish  official  figures,  > 
showing  that  four-fifths  of  Sweden's  imports  from  the  United  States  are  through  for- 

'  The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  from  the  United  States  in 
1889,  according  to  the  Swedish  statistics,  was  5,903,527  kroner  ($1,582,145).  The 
value  of  the  merchandise  exported  by  Sweden  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  year 
amonnted  to  1,447,864  kronor  ($388;028). 
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eign  ports.  Here,  then,  wo  have  a  grand  commerce  where  Sweden *8  imports  from  the 
United  States  amonnt,  in  round  numbers,  to  $8,000;000,  and  her  exports  to  $3,000,000 
a  year.  This  gives  a  total  Swedish -American  trade  of  $11,000,000  annually,  one,  too, 
which  is  greatly  to  our  advantage,  for  our  sales  are  three  times  the  amount  of  oar 
purchases. 

PRINCIPAL,  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS,  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  Swedish 
commerce  as  published  in  the^'Bidrag  till  Sveriges  officiela  Statistik: 
(F)  Utrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart,"  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
principal  agricultural  products  and  other  important  commodities  im- 
ported in  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  each  of  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries during  the  year  1804,'  and  also  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  each 
article  imported  from  all  countries  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

Imports  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  producU  into  Sweden,  by  countrieSf  during 

the  year  1894,  with  totals  for  1892, 1893,  and  1894, 

LOno  kilogram  etiuola  2.20462  pooods;  1  liter  equals  1.0567  quarts.] 

HORSES. 


Conntries. 


Quantity. 


Nor^rav • 

Finland .^. 

Denmark * 

G  erman  y , 

Great  Britain 

Total,  IMW 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

CATTLE. 

Norwav 

Finlanil 

Germany 

NetherlandH 

GrcatiBritain 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

SHEEP. 

Norwav 

Finland 

Great  Britain 

TotAl,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total.  1892 


Value. 


162,006 

5,407 

30,472 

22.941 

6.512 


127,488 
73.593 
68.193 


$4,127 

67,887 

1,139 

3,345 

3,961 


80.459 

72.682 

108,192 


24       $117 

112  1       550 

38  :       193 

1 

174        860 

.....................  A. ................... ....••... 

404       2,238 

407       2.203 

*  Tables  similar  to  thoRe  printe<l  iii  the  Swedish  commeroe  report  for  1894,  showing 

the  qaantity  aud  value  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  imported  from  each 

foreign  country,  were  not  published  in  the  reports  for  previous  years,  and  it  wa» 

therefore  found  impracticable,  in  compiling  the  following  etatistics  of  importation, 

lO  state  the  imports  separately  by  countries,  except  for  the  single  year  18!>4. 
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SWINE. 


ConntriM. 


Quantity. 


>  KUogramt. 

Norway ;  181 

Pinland 1  17,867 

Great  Britain |  712 

Total,  1894 |  18,700 

Total,  1893 i  29,637 

Total,  1892 4 1  38,566 


Value. 


$22 

2,150 

66 


2,238 
5,563 
7,239 


POULTRY. 


Korvray.... 

Flnlana 

Bnsaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgiain 

Spain 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


$37 

127 

186 

2,289 

55 

8 

1 

1 


2,704 
2,183 
1,038 


MEAT:  FOWL. 


If  orwfty . . . . . . . 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain. 
France 


Total,  1894 
ToUl,  1893 
Total,  1892 


KUogramM. 

11, 799 

$3,162 

102, 167 

27, 381 

6,294 

1,687 

7,271 

1.948 

9,187 

2^462 

357 

96 

4 

1 

137,079 

30,737 

97, 722 

26,189 

118,  820 

31,844 

MEAT:  BEEF,  MUTTON,  ETC. 


ISTorway. ...... 

Finlana 

Boasia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands.. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 
United  States. 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


35, 792 

395, 108 

40, 333 

72, 797 

64, 578 

51 

10 

20,248 

427 


629,344 
576,  850 
677,934 


$4,796 

52,945 

6.405 

9,755 

8,653 

7 

1 

2,713 

57 


84,332 
108. 217 
127.180 


BACON  AND  HAMS. 

Norway 

2,865 

53 

12 

933 

1,170 

12 

716 

43 

$614 

Finland -t., - 

11 

Russia.  - 

3 

Denmark .........     .. ............................................. 

200 

Germany  r. .,.,..... ^-r ...-. ,.--rr ,^.--t r 

251 

Netherlands - ...^ -wr ,- ■, 

3 

Great  Britain 

153 

Bpain 

9 

*'A'"""  ••-•-••■••••.. •< 

Total,  189i 

5,804 
6.233 
7,554 

1,244 

Total.  1893 

1,670 

Total.  1892 

1,721 

1 
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POKK,  OTHER  THAN  SMOKED. 


Countries. 


Korway .••••••.•• • 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark : 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France 

United  Statea 

Argentina 

Total.  1894 

Total,  1898 

Total,  1892 

QHEESE. 

l^arwAy  ■■>• • 

Finland 

Husaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Bel  gi  um 

Great  Britain 

France 

Si>ain 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

BUTTER,  NATURAL. 

Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Bri tain 

France 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

BUTTER,  ARTIFICIAL.* 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain 

Total.  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

*  See  also  "  Oleomargarln." 
CONSERVES  OF  BEEF  AND  ITDTTON 

Norway •• 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain 

United  SUtes 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

■ —  — -■■    ■  -^ 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilogramt. 

2,066,953 

$409,720 

e96 

138 

59 

12 

156,607 

31,058 

1, 749. 355 

346.932 

98,091 

19,453 

1.683,956 

333.962 

60 

12 

259,400 

51.444 

45 

9 

6,014,223 

1.192.740 

3, 654. 576 

930,455 

7,313,155 

1,685,536 

60,305 

$16,970 

85 

24 

2 

1 

11. 212 

3,155 

138.855 

39.074 

12,279 

3.455 

1,370 

385 

2.256 

635 

9.860 

2,775 

5 

1 

236,229 

66.475 

271,557 

76,41« 

191,442 

48.741 

14. 816 

$5,360 

612, 747 

221.692 

69,430 

21,505 

94,025 

34,018 

2,286 

827 

34 

12 

1.601 

580 

60 

22 

785.006 

284,016 

785.371 

305.195 

833,586 

357,442 

$307,635 
96 

a 
1 

23 

207.759 
158.241 
172,262 


284 

$67 

5,951 

1,196 

91,571 

18,406 

10 

2 

58,626 

11,784 

3,600 

724 

160,042 

32.100 

240,745 

48,300 

250,964 

50.442 
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OTHER  CONSERVES. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

l>eDmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

l>Yance 

Portujcal 

Spain 

United  States. 


Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Countries. 


Quantity,  i     Yalne. 


Kilogranuf. 

U2,711 

$76,493 

532 

285 

5 

3 

25,244 

13,531 

77,151 

41,353 

1,617 

867 

13, 419 

7,193 

103,016 

55,216 

Up,  365 

64,516 

17 

9 

526 

282 

499 

267 

485, 102 

260,015 

349,630 

187,402 

433, 703 

232,465 

SAUSAGE. 


Norway ....... 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain. 


Total.  1894 
Total.  1803 
Total,  1892 


9,689 

7 

1.319 

3,329 

12 


14.356 
16.502 
13,845 


$5,193 

4 

707 

1,784 

7 


7,696 
8,845 
7,421 


EGGS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Great  Britain. 


Number. 
297, 370 
353,000 

4.344,660 

361,330 

8,600 


Total,  1894 
Total,  189.-} 
Total,  1892 


5, 364, 960 
I  5,837.420 
,    5,207,790 


WHEAT. 


$2,391 

2.838 

34.931 

2,905 

69 


43, 134 
46,933 
41,871 


Norway .» 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Brltoin 

France 

United  SUtea 

Argentina 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

RYE 

Norway , 

Finland 

Russia , 

Denmark 

Germany , 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 


Kiloffratns, 

6,029 

19, 429, 069 

16.449,965 

70, 266, 039 

142, 529 

5.  523, 888 

2,  630, 530 

1,326 

13. 449. 635 

26, 360.  353 


154,  259. 363 
121.357,354 
118,187,313 


$158 

610,285 

432,042 

1,845,467 

3,744 

145, 079 

«9, 088 

35 

853, 241 

692,329 


4,051.4(>8 
3, 984, 162 
4,418,551 


319,798 

771,718 

83, 034. 405 

14. 725, 894 

36, 580, 287 


13.3,432,102 

,  80.310,425 

75, 814, 891 


$6,762 

16, 318 

1,766,779 

311,382 

773, 498 

2, 863, 739 
2.008.511 
2, 661,  709 
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OATS. 


Norway: . 
Finland.. 
Russia... 
Denmark 
(Jennany 
France... 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 . 
Total,  1892. 


Norway  . 
Finland  . 
Russia. . . 
Denmark . 
Germany. 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Rniuiia . . . 
Denmark 
Grennany . 
France.\ . 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


Coantries. 


Quantitj.  I     Yalae. 


KUogramt. 

582.720 

1,999,128 

178, 712 

1,000 

244 

400 


2,762,202 
1,551,283 
1, 442, 613 


BARLEY. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


VETCHES. 


191,666 

8.307 

6, 838, 515 

7, 186, 326 

3. 503, 781 


17, 728.  595 
6,897,113 
9,127,r35 


313,221 

35,007 

8,217 

29,233 


385,678 
473, 752 
483,077 


$14,524 

49.826 

4,454 

25 

6 

10 


68.845 
41,574 
38,856 


♦4.197 

182 

149.733 

157,349 

76,717 


388,178 
109.896 
298,143 


$11,752 

1,314 

308 

1,097 


14,471 
17. 775 
18.125 


Norway. . 
Finland.. 
Denmark 
Germany 


Total,  1804 
Totnl,  1893 
Total,  1892 


MAIZE. 


392 

1,575 

2,503 

32,49:) 


36.963  ' 
22,057  . 
127,273 


♦" 
68 

107 
1.393 


1,585 

828 

5,628 


Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Hritain. 
lYance 


Total,  1894. 
Total,  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


6.213 
7, 276, 101 
2, 407, 087 
1.035,604 

3, 219 
97 


10, 728, 321 

9,684,245 

18,358,668 


$146 

170.625 

56.446 

24,285 

75 

9 


251,579 
250,454 
516,613 


MALT. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark  . 

Germany 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


19,952 

$1,043 

34,182 

1,787 

310,021 

16,201 

91,578 

4.786 

22,712 

1.187 

8,426 

179 

481,871 

25.183 

631,387 

34.686 

625,804 

33,606 
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PEAS. 


Countriefl. 


^Norway 

I<^nland 

Ansaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 
Great  Britain. 


Total,  1894 
Total,  189:) 
Total,  1892 


Qoantity. 


Valne. 


Kilograms. 

a 

3.138 

♦85 

046 

25 

4,588 

124 

23,163 

626 

21,734 

688 

680 

19 

11, 872 

321 

66, 121 

1,788 

84,960 

2,391 

351,358 

13, 418 

BEANS. 


Nonray 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 
Great  Britain. 
France 


Total,  1894 1,356,043 


Total,  1883 
Total,  1892 


1, 453, 003 
1,840,706 


2 

248 

$13 

90.618 

4,554 

684,509 

34,396 

538,418 

27,055 

41, 610 

2,091 

638 

32 

68, 141 

73,013 

117, 161 


SHELLED  WHEAT. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belg:inra 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


502 

$34 

1,110 

74 

47,506 

3,183 

112. 896 

7,564 

180. 651 

12, 104 

61,049 

4,090 

25,204 

1,688 

22.551 

1,511 

138, 777 

0,298 

2,895 

194 

593, 141 

39,  740 

441, 072 

29, 552 

384,902 

25,789 

SHELLED  OATS. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


683 

$37 

1,111 

50 

216 

12 

7,521 

403 

9.531 

511 

5,641 

212 

6,190 

232 

SHELLED  BARLEY. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1804 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


4,240 

$171 

84 

3 

3,612 

145 

809 

52 

57 

3 

8,802 

354 

13, 356 

637 

17. 718 

712 
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SHELLED  GRAIN  OF  OTHEU  KINDS. 


Countries. 


RnsBia  and  Finlanil 

Denmark    

Germany 

Netherlauds 

Total,  1894... 
Total,  1893  . . . 
Total.  1892  . . . 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Kilograms. 

74 

«3 

7,999 

322 

2, 784 

112 

225 

9 

11,082 

446 

8,112 

320 

7,454 

300 

WHEAT  FLOUR. 


Norway 

Finland 

RiiRsia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netlierlanda 

Belgium 

Great  Britain . . . 

France 

United  States... 

Total.  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


349,213 

$14,038 

4,295 

173 

867 

36 

8,046,584 

323.473 

20, 840, 155 

837,774 

5, 581, 756 

224,387 

655,495 

26,351 

543,202 

21.837 

44,565 

1,791 

942,532 

37,890 

37, 008, 664 
31,940,209 
21, 822, 478 


1,487,748 
1,498:418 
1.187,230 


RYE  FLOUR. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain  . . . 
France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


418,303 

80 

164,853 

23, 427, 307 

100 

4,900 


24, 015, 543 
17,607,031 
11, 747, 549 


$9,520 

2 

3.755 

533,674 

2 

112 


547, 074 
484,672 
454,936 


OAT  FLOUR. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


$210 

09 

196 

38 


464 
188 
291 


BARLEY  FLOUR. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


1, 288, 143 

200 

297 

137,563 


1, 426, 203 
2,073,872 
1,978,965 


$41,427 

8 

10 

4,424 


45,867 
77,812 
74,251 
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BREAD,  FINE. 


Countries. 


Norway. .....•.••••< 

Bassia  and  Finland . 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium , 

Great  Britain 

France 

UnitedsStates , 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 

21,040 

39 

2,082 

1,772 

•35 

90 

35,676 

395 

13 


Value. 


Total,  189i 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


61, 142  ! 
64,677  I 
64,633 


OTHER  BREAD. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Bel^um 

Great  Britain. 
United  States. 


62,243 

776 

23 

17, 218 

2,851 

156 

10 

26,193 

20 


Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


108,490 
89,926 
91,653 


BRAN. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 
France 


Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


42,868,421 
20, 256, 281 
17, 872, 826 


YEAST. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain. 


84,434 
62  I 

61.308 
710  I 
275  1 


Total,  1894. 
Total,  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


146,  798 
137, 692 
107, 212 


STARCH. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

United  States. 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


29,687 

23,414 

51,639 

1,321 

2,936 

56,843 

122 

422 

166,384 
263.015 
129, 720 


^,639 

10 

558 

475 

9 

24 

9,561 

106 

4 


16.386 
17, 333 
17,322 


$8,341 

104 

3 

2.307 

382 

21 

1 

3,376 


3 


14,538 
12,050 
12.282 


2, 605, 658 

$41,899 

837, 321 

5,424 

22, 924, 919 

368, 633 

798, 756 

12.844 

8,468.203 

136, 168 

2,435,546 

39,163 

4, 702, 958 

75,624 

471, 251 

7, 578 

123,809 

1,991 

689,  324 
32,'i,  720 
287  395 


$16,971 

13 

12,323 

145 

55 


29,507 
36,901 
28,733 


$3,437 

2,711 

5,978 

153 

340 

6,581 

14 

49 

19.263 
31.015 
15,992 
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RICE,  PADDY. 


G«rmauy 

Great  Britain. 


Total.  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Conntzioa. 


Qaautity. 


KHograms. 

33 

152,401 


152,494 


193 


Value. 


♦1 
4.494 


4.495 

0 


KICE  GRITS  AND  RICE  MEAL. 


Norway 

Finlaud 

Denmark 

Germany 

ISetherlands  ... 
Great  Britain.. 
France 

ToUI,  1894 
Total,  1898 
Total,  1892 


88,315 
100 

f5,444 
6 

2,314,802 

0,370,063 

118.259 

23,430 

52 

142. 08S 

392.687 

7,290 

1,444 

3 

8,915,021 
9,299,658 
9,337.980 

519,559 
500,709 
613,132 

COFFEE. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netliorlands  — 

Belgium    

Great  Britain... 

France 

Brazil 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


578,  no 

$244,797 

28 

12 

3, 093, 055 

1. 309, 72^ 

7,978,208 

3,378.293 

1,423.175 

002,029 

080,590 

288.189 

2, 550. 010 

1,079,779 

734,884 

311.179 

49,839 

21,104 

17, 087.  911 

7,235.705 

16. 371, 190 

7.239,340 

15, 844, 786 

0,709,310 

TEA. 


Norway ..t..... • 

Finland 

Russia 

Den  mark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgi  um 

Great  Britain 

Total.  1894 

Totol,1803 

Total,  1892 


98 

♦79 

1,307 

1,051 

241 

194 

43,195 

34,729 

40,457 

32,527 

0,923 

5,506 

4 

3 

60.063 

53,597 

158,888 

127.746 

149.425 

100.115 

136,207 

91.259 

COCOA,  BEANS  AND  SHELLS. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


56.075 

297,150 

6.402 

45,138 


404,765 
361.573 
380,949 


$18,785 

99,545 

2,145 

15.121 


135,596 

190,817 
117,406 
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COCOA,  GROUND. 


Coim  tries. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1882 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Kilogranu, 

5»1 

|333 

4,252 

2,393 

13,520 

7,609 

T04 

396 

19,007 

10,731 

17,735 

7,130 

17.599 

7,075 

CHOCOLATR 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands. . 
Great  Britain. 
France 


Total,  1894.. 
Total,  1893. . 
Total,  1892  a 


a  Not  separately  stated  for  the  entire  year  1892. 
SUGAR,  REFINED. 


244 

11 

868 

20,269 

83 

2,668 

13 


24.156 
19,847 


I 


$163 

7 

582 

13,580 

56 

1,788 

9 


16,185 
15,957 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 
France 


Total  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


50,958 

10 

111,914 

8,785,895 

102, 141 

135, 653 

4,034 

4,539 


4, 196, 044 
4,  622, 403 
6, 703, 449 


♦4,097 

1 

8.998 

304,386 

8,212 

10.906 

397 

365 


337,  362 
458,357 
004,714 


SUGAR,  UNREFINED,  NOT  DARKER  THAN  NO.  18. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Portugal 

Total.  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1882 


289 

m 

140 

12 

4,944 

437 

20 

2 

5,393 

477 

0,539 

578 

2,815 

249 

SUGAR,  UNREFINED,  DARKER  THAN  NO.  18. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Spain 

Egypt 

East  Indies... 
West  Indies.. 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


151,308 

$10. 138 

7,982.098 

534,841 

370, 738 

24,839 

1. 227,  821 

82,204 

15 

1 

2, 103, 590 

144, 961 

1,548,682 

103, 762 

3,052,134 

244,093 

17,090.992 

1. 145. 499 

20, 570, 151 

2, 101,  111 

24,445,030 

1.867,157 
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SIRUP  AND  MOI.ASSES. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands.. 

Beldam 

Great  Britain. 

France 

United  States. 


Total,  18M 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Groat  Britain. 


Total,  1884 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands.. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 
United  StatcNS. 


Total.  1894. 
Total.  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Egypt 

Algeria 

United  States 


Total,  1894. 
Total.  1893. 
ToUl,  1892. 


Countries. 


HONEY. 


TOBACCO.  RAW. 


Quantity. 


Kilogranu. 

100. 04o 

1, 245. 612 

270,276 

2,720 

281 

10. 121, 413 

621 

512,347 


12, 253. 315 
11, 774, 547 
11,001,295 


15.103 
14,980 
11.402 


56.314 

608 

78,419 

2,964,468 

104,148 

129,623 

106,527 

11.523 


3,450,630 
3,309,046 
3,339,709 


TOBACCO,  MANUFACTURED:  CIGARS,  ETC. 


3,113 

2,440 

78 

26.602 

37,461 

7,904 

3,157 

7,249 

327 

3 

5 

5 


88,344 
77,481 
77,  OW 


Value. 


$4,826 

60,088 

13,038 

131 

14 

488,257 

30 

24.716 


591,100 
568,004 
569,660 


$16 

300 

3,321 

78 


3.715 
4.017 
3,056 


$31,603 

342 

44,134 

1, 668. 408 

58,615 

72.952 

59,391 

6,485 


1, 942. 015 
1.896,099 
1,879,588 


18.343 

6,530 

209 

71.294 

100,396 

2m88 

6,461 

19,427 

876 

8 

13 

13 


236.763 
207,649 
206.533 


ORANGES. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 


Total.  1894. 
Total.  1803. 
Total,  1892. 


2,390 

12,840 

306,560 

397,204 

277 

300,563 

35 

294 

3,758 

141,145 


1, 165, 075 
821,825 
918.546 


$192 

1.033 

24,648 

31,933 

22 

24,166 

3 

24 

302 

11.348 


93,672 
66,075 
76,263 
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L£MONS. 


Couutrius. 


Xorway 

Kiuland 

Denmark 

iieraihny 

Itelgium 

Great  Britain. . . 

Spain 

ItaJy 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1883 
Total,  ISiTJ 


Quantity. 


Value. 


KUonrams. 

325 

$35 

1.907 

204 

32,100 

3,448 

53,691 

5,756 

276 

29 

9,956 

1,067 

5,450 

584 

7.637 

819 

111,402 

11,942 

104,  617 

11,215 

103, 156 

11,058 

DATES. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


$U 

710 

1,  '.(18 

804 


2,846 
2,511 
2,166 


FIGS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netlierlands 

Great  Britain . . , 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


30 

$2 

943 

68 

140,710 

10, 182 

13,273 

961 

20,528 

1,485 

480 

35 

2,389 

173 

72 

5 

44,827 

3.244 

223, 252 

16, 155 

204,  864 

27, 452 

201, 170 

26,957 

FRUITS,  BERRIES,  AND  VEGETABLES,  FRESH,  N.  E.  S. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

I>eumark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium, 

Great  Britain 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

United  States  . . . 

Total,  1894  . 
Total,  1893 . 
Total,  1892  . 


^810— :Np.  8 0 


89,734 

18,537 

2,920 

101,312 

648, 93d 

12, 704 

912 

126.088 

70,707 

43,  398 

251 

13, 126 


1, 128, 627 
698, 707 
593,045 


94.810 

993 

157 

5,430 

34,783 

681 

49 

6,758 

3,790 

2,326 

13 

70i 


60,494 
37.451 
31.787 
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FBTJITS,  BERRIES,  AND  YEGETABLES,  DRIED  OR  SALTED. 


CoantrioB. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain ... 

France 

Portugal 

United  States... 

Total,  1884 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1882 


Quantity. 


Kiiograms. 

629 

228 

26 

7,944 

86,534 

1,674 

2,764 

9.586 

7,626 

6 

878 


117,505 
71,278 
66,214 


FRUITS,  BERRIES,  AND  VEGETABLES,  PICKLED. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain  . . . 
France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Value. 


$168 

61 

7 

2,129 

23,191 

449 

741 

2.569 

2.044 

1 

155 


31,513 
19,105 
17,745 


♦10 

102 

86 

8,556 

100 


3,866 
3,542 
4,560 


PRESERVES. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Algeria 

Uidted  States... 

Total.  1894 
ToUl,  1893 
Total,  1882 


CURRANTS. 


1,651 

♦1,827 

385 

810 

82 

66 

15,944 

12.819 

19,807 

15.92S 

148 

U9 

217 

174 

38,727 

31,187 

10, 151 

8.10 

31 

25 

9 

7 

5 

4 

60 

40 

87.907 

70, 114 

81,740 

65,718 

88,862 

71.445 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


5 

966 

28,985 

68 

128 

836 


30,987 
31,943 
29,861 


a27 

♦65 

1.943 

4 

9 

56 


2,076 
4.280 
4.002 


a  Cents. 
OLIVES. 


Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 
(Sreat  Britain... 
'''Vanoe 

.    Total,  1884 

\  Total,  1883 

Total,  1882 

■■  < 


724 

$330 

840 

155 

149 

68 

39 

18 

442 

201 

2.186 

973 

8,830 

1,745 

8.112 

1,418 

2,556 

1.164 
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PLUMS  AUl*  PRUNES. 


Countriea. 


Norway*  >>•.•...... 

RiiBnia  and  Finland 

IVnnuirk 

Germany 

N(>t  herlamU 

Belgium 

Gn^at  Britain 

France 

Total,  1894... 
Total,  1883.... 
Total  1892.... 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Kiiofframt. 

711 

$86 

38 

4 

88,231 

10,641 

317,656 

38,297 

24 

3 

1,034 

125 

734 

89 

428,436 

51,669 

836,764 

100, 9U 

747,654 

150,279 

677,312 

190,596 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  PEEL. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 
Great  Britain... 

FrsDoe 

Spain 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


5 

$1 

992 

213 

52,532 

11,263 

12,873 

2,653 

6,880 

1,477 

550 

118 

1,312 

281 

19,921 

4,271 

94,574 

20,277 

76,583 

16,419 

52,476 

11,251 

RAISINS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France.. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


4,889 

$450 

11,381 

1,067 

1,010,762 

94,810 

24,129 

2,263 

4,651 

436 

•       88 

8 

72,153 

6,768 

2,690 

253 

2.452 

230 

243,113 

22,804 

1,835 

172 

4 

a27 

1,378,147 

129,270 

1, 173, 548 

94,353 

1.104,722 

88,820 

a  Cents. 
GRAPES. 


Norway 

Finland .• 

Denmark 

Germany 

<»reat  Britain 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Total.  1804 

Total,  1803 

Total,  1892 


50 

$13 

558 

150 

32,571 

8,729 

4,148 

1.112 

23.576 

6.318 

40 

11 

406 

109 

3,191 

855 

64,540 

17.297 

67,687 

80,838 

62,971 

23,860 
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ALMOXDS. 


Countries. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

N'etberlands 

Belgi  am 

Great  Britain 

France 

Portagal 

Spain , 

Italy 

Total,  1804 

Total,  lo93 

Total,  1892 

CHICORY. 

Finland 

Kiisaia 

Germany 

Netherlands , 

Bel|;iam 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1883 

Total,  1892 

POTATOES 

Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Grermany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain 

France 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

HOPS. 

Norway 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Bri tai q 

United  States 

Tot«l,1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1802 


Quantity. 

Valoe. 

KQogranu. 

19 

«5 

1,412 

378 

159,925 

42,800 

101,018 

27,073 

17.073 

4,575 

1,227 

328 

96,282 

25.000 

32,018 

fl^66l 

9 

2 

1,889 

601 

3,879 

986 

411,531 

110,280 

412.321 

143,663 

344,985 

138.876 

21,004 
15,534 
17,331 


175,552 
233,241 
414,649 
937,063 

125 
1,462 

200 


1,782,312 
3,594,888 
3,395,068 


82,117 
2,813 
5,001 

11,301 

a 

18 
2 


21,254 
43.354 
50.043 


SPIRITS  (MADE  OF  RICE),  IN  CASKS. 


2,091 

$1,906 

191 

174 

17,462 

15.811 

530.696 

483,570 

'  141 

128 

16,581 

15.108 

12,916 

11,780 

178 

163 

680,256 

528.720 

393,065 

384,480 

412,487 

875, 8U 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

'"ance 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
ToUl,  1892 


Liten  (60 

per  cent 

aleohoti. 

61,401 

818.824 

20,916 

6,440 

680,251 

209,654 

1,033 

318 

763,601 

235,342 

760,682 

83taoo 

766,445 

205,407 
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Konrmj 


GennaoT 

Netberiandi  .. 
Great  BriUiB. 


SfMon 


Totel,  IflM. 
Total,  18B3. 
Total,  18B2. 


SPISITS  «1IAI>B  OF  SrOJLR..  LS  CASK>k 


IXIT. 


YahM^ 


Lism  !.>' 

t^-r  »>  n  • 

«^^.; 

:«4» 

♦1» 

4.:r:4 

!99 

:^>  7TS 

MjSI 

2.4:^4 

«iiS> 

4.919 

«K» 

5^4^ 

l»v**i 

:?:y> 

M 

44  ST 
4*.  .V6 
51.  v7* 


».oc» 

IS. 

TM 

u\ 

:}«7 

SPIKITS    )iADE  OF  GRAPES).  IN  CASKS. 


Norway 

FinUna 

Denmark 

G«niiaiiy 

VetherlaDda . 

Bdgiam , 

Great  Britam 

France 

Portajcal 

Spain 


Total,  IgM 

Total,1883 

Total,  1802 1.211.122 


l,lVV> 

93iV 

5*^ 

1« 

2«.714 

».«65 

22.<SW 

8.213 

241 

ST 

1.9l!» 

712 

741 

2«8 

i«6.JS8 

313,423 

:tt59 

i:« 

9.1165 

3.25^» 

929.  lJ« 

33«sl79 

«l.  8.V> 

254,  AH 

1.211.122 

5«7.«^ 

SPIKITS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  IX  RECEPTACLES  OTHER  THAX  CASKS, 


Norway.. ........... 

BoMia  and  Finland. 
Denmark 


Germany 

Ketberlands . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Franoe 

Spain 


Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


LiU-rt. 

714 

♦268 

12« 

47 

6.995 

2,<^5 

2.  'J\K< 

f06 

469 

176 

3 

1 

32,  n24 

12,353 

66.003 

24, 7r4 

785 

295 

110,222 

88. 21K) 

181, 745 


41.  XVi 
39.043 
66,rJl 


WINE,  IN  CASKS. 


Norway*  ••• 

Finland 

Baasia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France 

Portagal 

Spain 

Italy 

Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Morocco. 
Algeria 


Total,  1804 . . 
Total,  1883.. 
Total,  1892  a 


'Uotjratns, 

'  C.  024 

22,  2:w 

213 

866. 885 

199.  455 

77,907 

3,144 

40.  373 

330,  231 

170,  611 

229, 0i>6 

2,1W* 

289 

50 


1,449,204  i 
085,242 


11.775 

5.  mU) 

57 

98,  325 

M\,  4:>4 

2i»,  879 

843 

10. 820 

88.  503 

45. 697 

01,398 

!U<6 

78 

13 


[wi^,  :w7 

275, 467 


a  Not  separaU'ly  stated  for  1892. 
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WINE  (SPARKLING),  IN  OTHER  RECEPTACLES. 


CoantrieB. 


Norwfty....... 

RnsBift 

Denmark 

Grenuany 

Netberlandfl . . 

Belgiam 

Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 


Total,  18M . . 
Total,  1893 . . 
Total,  1802  a 


QnanUty. 

Value. 

LiUn. 

286 

•214 

8 

6 

4,524 

3,637 

8,201 

6,594 

4,995 

3,694 

7,257 

5.835 

460 

370 

43,918 

35.310 

59 

48 

60.288 

55,708 

28,646 

23,031 

a  Not  separately  stated  for  1892. 
WINE  (STILL),  IN  OTHER  RECEPTACLES. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark  .... 

Germany 

Netherlands.. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Portairal 

Spain?. 


Italy 

United  States. 


Total,  1894.. 
Total,  1893.. 
Total,  1892  a 


1,261 

$676 

455 

244 

23,769 

12.740 

47, 475 

25.446 

10,422 

5,586 

640 

313 

5.453 

2,923 

49.087 

26,311 

3,155 

1,691 

1,886 

i.on 

22 

12 

48 

26 

143,673 

77.009 

113,404 

60.785 

a  Not  separately  stated  for  1892. 


OTHER  LIQUORS,  EXCEPT  MALT. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain  . . . 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


162 

$174 

52 

56 

244 

261 

2,166 

2.322 

2,730 

2,026 

3,651 

3,914 

197 

211 

39,402 

42,239 

10 

11 

1 

1 

48,615 

52,115 

32,870 

35,237 

75,941 

81.400 

MALT  LIQrORS,  IN  CASKS. 


Norway 

Finbinft 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

ar«)at  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


KUograma. 

129 

$15 

203 

23 

1,419 

leo 

134.897 

15,184 

64 

6 

12,682 

1,427 

149,384 

16,815 

106,064 

12.166 

231.092 

28,063 
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MALT  LIQUORS,  IN  OTHER  RE()EPTACLBS. 


ConntrJeB. 


Korway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain . . . 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


Quantity. 


Value. 


LUera. 

2,748 

«663 

6.967 

1,439 

37,359 

9,011 

622 

160 

7,216 

1,740 

63,912 

13,003 

64,676 

15,600 

58,753 

13,582 

SILK,  RAW,  UNCOLORED. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain . . 

ToUl,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


KUogrami. 
317 
4,945 
21 


5,283 
8.477 
8,460 


13,228 

50,360 

214 


53,802 
86,330 
86,157 


SILK,  COLORED  OR  BLEACHED. 


Korway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


19 

1.461 

5,264 

3 

981 

$239 

18,277 

66,305 

38 

12,357 

7,718 

11, 518 

8,002 

97,216 
145.081 
100,793 

WOOL,  UNCOLORED. 


Uorway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgiam 

Great  Britoin. 
France 


Total.  1894. 
Totid,  1893. 
Total.  1892. 


33,538 

$17,976 

154 

83 

216.994 

116.309 

895. 759 

480, 127 

391,090 

209,624 

625,356 

335, 191 

21,396 

11,478 

2, 184, 287 

1, 170, 788 

2,339,825 

971,963 

2.213,531 

919,501 

WOOL,  COLORED. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
France 

Total  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


151  209 

125, 305 

56,856 


$13 

2 

BOS 

1,178 

6,370 

93,208 

231 

101,310 

117,536 

63,331 
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COTTON,  TTNCOLORED. 


Countries. 


Norway 

Denmark 

GonxiaDy 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain . . . 

France 

United  States... 

Total,  1804 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilogranu. 

6,252 

$1,106 

388,013 

6M.632 

2,682,208 

474.445 

41,227 

7,292 

41,007 

7,253 

6,621,937 

1. 171. 2i» 

90,790 

16.059 

7, 683, 842 

1,359,118 

17, 555. 366 

3. 105, 193 

11.213.083 

2.524,492 

13, 203, 519 

2,743,251 

COTTON,  COLORED. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

TotAl,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1802 


$169 
844 
643 


1,655 
52,  675 
16, 171 


FLAX,  UNHACKLED. 


Norway 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 
Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


224 

620.875 

26,890 

30,050 

168,320 

77. 731 


924,090 
415. 401 
755,867 


$60 

166,304 

7.207 

8.053 

45,110 

20,832 


247,  (»6 

94,628 

172, 187 


HEMP,  UNHACKLED. 


Norway 

Finlancl 

Russia 

Denmark 

(Jermaiiy 

Great  Britain . . . 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


17,858 

$2,584 

6,083 

88) 

466.095 

67,453 

384.976 

65.714 

634.562 

91,834 

105,650 

15,290 

1, 615, 224 

233, 755 

1. 386, 277 

185,  761 

2,019,332 

27«.  590 

JUTE. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Belfrium 

Great  Britain . . . 

Total,  1894 
ToUl,  1893 
Total,  1802 


5,213 

2,116,028 

125 

1.709,824 


3,831.190 
6,090,481 
4,571,008 


$349 

141, 774 

0 

114,558 


256.600 
408.062 
806.324 
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TOW. 


Conii  tries. 


Norway 

Finland 

lliiHHia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Itfitain . . . 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1802 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Kilogrami. 

719 

$77 

6,400 

686 

68.145 

7,305 

1,820 

195 

400 

43 

2,016 

216 

79.500 

8.522 

50,025 

5.459 

72,048 

7,723 

OAKUM.  ETC. 


Norway 

Finlancl 

RuBflia 

Denmark 

(rermauy 

Great  Britain . . . 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total.  1892 


15. 246 

f  1.226 

11,976 

963 

35,844 

2.882 

61,619 

4.954 

2,974 

239 

84,660 

6.807 

212,319 

17,071 

195,  OSS 

10,455 

210, 150 

11,264 

SHODDY. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Gemiany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total.  1894 

•     Total,  1893 

Total.  1892 


970 

$198 

97,580 

19, 875 

705. 817 

143.761 

15. 819 

3,222 

955,883 

194,592 

1, 775, 569 

361,648 

1,444.791 

363. 972 

1,251,890 

315, 376 

HORSEHAIR. 


Norway 

Fiulana 

Denmark 

Germany 

Bcl^nm 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


312 

16 

5,196 

41,299 

1,708 

1,592 

$184 

9 

3,064 

24,350 

1,007 

939 

50,123 
50.483 
54,616 

29,553 
29,765 
32,202 

FEATHERS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

(iermany 

Netherlands  and  Belgium 

Franc© 

Portugal 

Spain 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 


19, 336 

431 

28,933 

165,  675 

1.059 

50,599 

64 

740 


266,837 
247,285 
233,720 


$3,886 

86 

5,816 

33,301 

213 

10, 170 

13 

149 


53, 634 
43,077 
40,714 
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HIDES  AND  SKINS.  OTHER  THAN  FUKS.  RAW. 


NOTWAT* ...... 

Finland 

Denmark 

Gennany 

Netfaerlanda  . . 

Bel|(iiiin 

Great  Britain. 

France 

United  States. 


Total,  1883 
Totol  1892 


Coantries. 


Quantity.  |     Value 


KHofframt. 

281, 616 

41.796 

66R,399 

1,528,040 

10.450 

852,159 

238,528 

89,573 

135 


Totol,1894 8,205.696 


2,340,102 
2,753.104 


$56. 60S 

8.401 

133.343 

307.136 

2,101 

70.784 

47,944 

18,004 

27 


644,345 
470,361 
553,374 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Gnrmany 

Netherlands  . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

United  SUtes. 


Total,  1894. 
Total,  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


SOLE  LEATHER. 


792,194 
100 
110 

26,019 

39,327 
100 

14.863 

1,853,238 

148 

29,796 


2,755,895 
2.287,679 
2.128,917 


$265,385 

33 

87 

8,716 

13,175 

33 

4,979 

620,836 

50 

9,982 


923,225 
772,504 
718,893 


OTHER  KINDS  OF  DRESSED  LEATHER. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

United  States. 


Total,  1894. 
Total,  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


38.753 

86 

45 

113,015 

326, 189 

2.716 

1,481 

15,794 

10,762 

555 


509,396 
421,409 
333,677 


I 


BONE. 


#51,929 

115 

60 

151,440 

437,093 

8.640 

1,965 

21,164 

14.421 

744 


682,591 

1. 129, 376 

978,151 


Norway 

Denmark 

Gkrmany 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


1,382.494 

185,507 

230,086 

20 


1,798,107 
1,329,819 
1,634,164 


$18,536 

2,486 

3,063 

a27 


24,095 
28.511 
39,703 


aCenta. 
BONE  DUST. 


Norway 

Russia 

Denmark .... 

<Tennany 

Netherlands  . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


52,252 

4,588,976 

25,600 

3,208.441 

482,100 

208,926 

82,100 


8,508.395 
6, 169. 413 
8,185,425 


$1,260 

110,686 

618 

77.388 

11,628 

5,039 

774 


207,398 
197.046 
197,433 
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FERTILIZERS,  RAW  PHOSPHATE. 


Gonntries. 


Denmark 

Genuany 

Netherlands 

Beigiani 

Great  Britain... 

Algeria 

United  States... 
Argentina 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1882 


Quantity. 


Value. 


KUogramt. 

18,000 

$266 

206.920 

4.377 

127,209 

1.875 

805,600 

11, 875 

175,000 

2,579 

1. 312, 590 

19,347 

14, 768. 781 

217,692 

2, 649, 700 

39,057 

20,153,800 

297,067 

24,437,086 

360,303 

26,110,580 

384,870 

FERTILIZERS,  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


1,077,600 

$15,882 

4,360,295 

64,403 

857,429 

5,289 

151,000 

2,226 

8,067,210 

45,211 

5,546,631 

81,757 

14,569.065 

214,748 

11,965,429 

176,371 

23,253,072 

373,900 

FERTILIZERS,  POTASSIC  SALTS. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


267,130 

133.368 

35, 251, 159 


35, 651, 657 
36, 865, 151 
22,506,028 


92,506 

1,251 

330,656 


334,413 
341,106 
211,107 


FERTILIZERS,  OTHER  EINDS. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


158,145 

800,890 

761,462 

2,724 

2, 947, 720 

21, 136, 690 


25,807,631 
31, 564, 207 
21,820,596 


$7,179 
22,963 
20,602 
124 
30,079 
170,066 


251,103 

415,296 

1,028,505 


LARD. 


Norway 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1802 


a  Centa. 


2,573 

124,820 

104,383 

8,517 

6,861 

120,039 

21,548 


388,242 
340,430 
762,644 


$469 

a27 

22,656 

19, 023 

1,552 

1,250 

21.876 

3,927 

70,753 

62,040 

122,617 
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OLEOMARGARm.  (a) 


Countries. 


Norway  .... 
Denmark  ... 
Netherlands 


Total.  1894.. 
Total,  1893.. 
Total,  1892  b 


Quantity. 


KHogramt. 


8,744 
3,802 


7.032 
5,021 


Value. 


$83 
803 
835 


1,701 
1,270 


a  See  also  **  Butter,  artificial." 


b  Not  separately  stated  for  the  entire  year  1802. 
PARAFFIN. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 


Total,  1804 . . 
Total,  1803.. 
Total,  1802  a 


5 

n 

41,122 

6,612 

16,853 

2,  no 

200 

32 

2.144 

345 

718.068 

115,562 

778,002 

125,262 

862,261 

138,662 

a  Not  separately  stated  for  the  entire  year  1802. 
TALLOW. 


Norway , 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany ..... 
Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1804 
Total,  18S3 
Total,  188*2 


102,476 

013.182 

850 

45 

8,064 

1,038 

616,827 

70,349 

110, 188 

15.326 

7,478 

062 

24,321 

3,128 

1,087,000 

130.049 

1,066,568 

252,079 

2,064,412 

290,484 

2,627,370 

366,158 

FATTY  OILS,  NON- VOLATILE :  LINSEED,  RAPBSEED,  ETC. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 
France 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1892 


80,076 
80.302 

176,803 
82.308 
40,887 

886,610 
26.747 


1.201,143 

320,006 

1,186,478 


$8,870 
4,108 

18,479 
8,603 
5,163 

87,432 
2.795 


134.950 

36.250 

130.370 


FATTY  OILS,  NONVOLATILE:    OTHER  KINDS  IN  CASKS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States. 


Total,  1894. 
Total,  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


107,567 

♦17,297 

10,936 

1,757 

160,162 

25.754 

1,477,839 

287.556 

1,948.887 

813.381 

626,015 

100.663 

378,780 

60,908 

2,603,254 

483,075 

210,323 

35,267 

21,888 

8.680 

47,830 

7,603 

184.168 

21,574 

7,826,154 

1,266.445 

6,374,887 

1,085,082 

6,800,191 

1,094,918 
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TmporU  of  the  prinapal  offricHliitral  and  other  produols  into  Sweden,  etc. — Continued. 

FATTY   OILS,   NON- VOLATILE:    OTHER  KINDS.    IN    BECEPTACLES   OTHEK   THAN 

CASKS. 


Coimtriee. 


Norway 

Vinland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgiam 

UriMit  Britain 

France 

Portueal 

Tripoli,  Tnnia,  and  Morocoo 
UnUed  States 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1888 

Total,  1892 


Quantity. 


Value, 


KUogramt. 

538 

#180 

110 

37 

10,022 

3,358 

11,199 

3.752 

4,172 

1,398 

4,478 

1,500 

11,455 

3,837 

31,657 

10.605 

7 

2 

25 

8 

98 

33 

73,761 

24,710 

68,350 

22,897 

78,927 

26.441 

VEGETABLE  OILS,  VOLATILE. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Spain 

It41y 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1898 
Total,  1892 


80 

♦214 

161 

432 

3,199 

8.573 

8,947 

23,978 

112 

300 

51 

137 

618 

1.643 

1,759 

4.714 

43 

115 

634 

1,609 

15.509 

41,805 

14,202 

38,061 

12,828 

34,379 

MINERAL  OILS,  CRITDE. 


Norway  •■••-•••• 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . . . 

Belginm 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

Total,  1884 
Total,  1898 
Total,  189S 


6,673 

24,075 

912,458 

63,285 

862,415 

7,900 

17,734 

662,502 

190 

29,600 


2,586,832 
3,029,032 
2, 260, 123 


$179 

645 

24,454 

1,696 

23,113 

212 

475 

17, 755 

5 

793 


69,327 
81, 178 
60,571 


MINERAL  OILS.  REFINED. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belginm 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

Total.  1804 
Total,  1803 
Total,  1892 


1.666,659 

40,643 

3, 824, 184 

9,  542, 953 

3. 777, 393 

10,241 

87,365 

518,  300 

506 

24,949,616 


44, 417, 860 
46.282,937 
39.989,613 


$60,300 

1,470 

138, 359 

345.264 

136,666 

371 

8,161 

18,752 

18 

902,677 


1,607,038 
1, 736, 536 
1,500,410 
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OLEIN. 


Coantries. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1803 
Totol,  1892 


Quantity. 


KUogramt. 

400 

44,538 

130,332 

893,  e06 

347,981 

&3,441 

50,966 


1,021,263 
782,283 
665,207 


Yalae. 


4,774 

13,972 

42,195 

37  303 

5.729 

5.463 


100.479 
83,861 
65,962 


TRAIN  OIL. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  . . . 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


633,780 

440 

327,876 

65,596 

5,870 

35,630 


1,068,692 
1,235,225 
1, 150, 2n 


$79,831 

56 

41,236 

8,262 

789 

4,488 


134,612 
158,899 
147,972 


ROSIN. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

TotJil,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


13,653 

53.728 

960,130 

83,109 

21,927 

96,794 

350,121 

677,500 


2,2(»,062 
1,906.101 
2,037,081 


$540 

2,160 

88.959 

3,341 

881 

3,851 

14,075 

27,239 


01,055 
74,856 
76.465 


CAOUTCHOUC. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


58,913 

6,055 

22 

50,902 


$52,103 

5,855 

20 

52.  on 


110.456 
67.238 
38.990 


INDIGO. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France 

Total,  1894 

Totel,1893 

Total,  1892 


$401 

6,223 

206,843 

2,801 

357 

16.980 

34.217 


209.830 
200.147 
192,008 
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Imparts  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Sweden,  etc, — Continned. 


HAY. 


ConntrieB. 


Norway 

Finland 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 

52,500 

887,268 


419,768 

1,015,566 

482,642 


Value. 


$985 
6,890 


7,875 

19,052 

9,064 


OILCAKE. 


Norway 

Busaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Prance 

Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


416, 051 

♦12,236 

5,212,160 

153,654 

847,095 

24,972 

10.410,724 

306,906 

25,515 

752 

154.200 

4,546 

11,735,456 

345,961 

5.135 

152 

28, 805, 336 

849, 181 

30. 109, 630 

948. 152 

28,945,837 

911,504 

CLOVER  SEED. 


Norway i^, 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium  

Grrat  Britain 

United  States 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 


685 

$229 

3,265 

1,094 

546.164 

182,965 

763,735 

256,851 

3,647 

1.222 

47,300 

15,846 

7,000 

2,845 

1.371,796 

459,652 

1.303,433 

606,514 

1.230,930 

428,856 

LINSEED. 


Finland 

Ruaaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Argentina 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


28,900 

$1,472 

875,485 

44,580 

18, 616 

948 

1, 121, 682 

67,  111 

10,700 

545 

954,412 

48,699 

3,188,071 

162,336 

168 

8 

2,666,234 

135,764 

8,864,158 

451,363 

9, 491, 599 

610,500 

9,185,975 

590,842 

RAPESEED. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain... 
Fiance 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Totol,  1892 


7,639 
50,539 
44.149 
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Imp«rli  of  the  prinoipal  agricultural  and  other  prodtuta  into  SaedeH,  etc. — Continned. 
TIHOTHr  SEED. 


Cou 

.trl». 

QuanUtj. 

Value. 

as,  229 

za&.ws 

3IZ,<MS 
B3.433 

11-415 

' 

LIVINO  PLANTS. 

1.878 
88 

*3.Si5 

iio.ow 

ID,  29a 

«~ 

n.aT8 

a,  787 

OrsBt  Biiuin 

S| 

UB.C9S 

t,  128.(80 

1M.1I5 

ITS.  MO 

IS..-;; 

!:ffi 

I9S.I0I 

a;iM',»ii 

COKE. 

BectoliUT: 
37S,0iH 

i(a,TOo 

7.7M 
718,383 

•^■gt 

1.302.88(1 
llmiKIl 

i,m,8M 

SALT 

COOKING. 

T.O-S 

1-3,  i:e 
■:„■.  -..i 

*2,8U 

953,960 
959. 3Ti 
SM.588 

' 
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Imports  of  the  principal  agrieuliural  and  other  produ^sis  into  Sweden,  etc. — Continued. 

COAL. 


Countries. 


Norway 

Denmark 

( rormany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

Total.  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


Quantity.  I     Value. 


Heetolitert. 

106, 959 

$38,698 

8,989 

3,252 

43,596 

15,773 

42,890 

15, 518 

65.604 

23,735 

23,870,386 

8, 636, 306 

9,624 

3.482 

738 

267 

24,148,786 

8, 737, 031 

19, 396, 808 

«,  497, 931 

19, 665, 304 

6,587,877 

PIG  AND  BALLAST  IRON. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain . 


Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


Kilogram*. 
60,852 
44.580 
86 

27,573,400 


Total,  1894 27,678,918 


20,781.683 
32, 575, 380 


$734 

538 

1 

832, 535 


333,808 
324,144 
508,097 


COPPER,  UNWROUGHT. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


8,389 

205 

6 

76, 573 

211, 126 

7,692 

9,269 

1, 162, 863 


1, 476. 123 

1,  006, 120 

530, 902 


91,790 

44 

1 

16, 417 

45,266 

1,649 

1,987 

249,318 


316, 481 
202, 231 
158,842 


COPPER  PLATES,  BOLTS,  SPIKES,  PIPES,  ETC. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

J)enniark 

Germany 

Is'etlierlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 
France 


Total.  1894.. 
Total,  1893 . . 
Total,  1892  a. 


669 

10 

20 

45,237 

520, 263 

1,064 

34,267 

993,  782 

75,722 


1.671,024 
1, 150, 440 


$183 

3 

5 

12,366 

142,216 

291 

9,367 

271,660 

20,700 


456, 791 
314,484 


a  Not  separately  stated  prior  to  June  21, 1892. 


GOLD,  ITNWROUGHT. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


4810— No.  8 6 


48 

45 

1,540 

$31,774 

29,788 

1,019,418 

1,633 
71 

81 

1,080,980 
46,990 
53,619 
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The  followiDg  is  the  supply  of  cereals  supjiosed  to  be  in  stock  be- 
tween October  1, 1893,  and  the  30th  of  September,  1894: 

Ponnds. 

Wheat 583,024,512 

Rye 1,441,666,684 

Barley • 592,836,638 

Oats 1,618,684,686 

Mixed  grain 305,487,962 

Corn 15,225,982 

Wheat — The  home  consumption  of  wheat  is  annually  1%  bnshels  per 
capita,  or,  at  the  present  state  of  population  (4,800,000),  in  round  num- 
bers, 6,750,000  bushels.  To  this  must  be  added  500,000  bushels  for  sow- 
ing, making  in  all  over  7,000,000  bushels.  The  home  supply  meets  but 
little  more  than  half  of  the  demand,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Russia 
mostly  supplying  the  rest,  though  indirectly  much  wheat  comes  from 
America. 

Rye. — There  are  sown  annually  about  3,000,000  bushels,  while  the  con- 
sumption reaches  nearly  5  bushels  per  capita,  in  all,  about  27,000,000 
bushels;  from  which  we  see  that  ordinarily  about  6,000,000  bushels  must 
be  imported.  The  greater  part  of  this  import  comes  unground  from 
Eussia,  though  about  200,000  barrels  of  meal  are  imported,  mostly  from 
,  Germany. 

Barley. — Rather  more  than  2,000,000  bushels  of  barley  are  annually 
sown,  besides  which  the  home  consumption  may  bo  calculated  at  from 
12,000,000  to  13,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  2 J  bushels  per  capita; 
consequently  there  is  generally  a  slight  surplus  for  export,  which  is 
mostly  sent  to  England. 

Oa«^.— Besides  11,000,000  bushels  for  sowing,  about  40,000,000  bushels 
are  annually  used  in  Sweden,  chiefly  for  cattle  reariug.  The  export, 
which,  during  certain  years  was  close  upon  20,000,000  bushels,  now 
seldom  exceeds  half  this  amount,  the  greater  part  goiug  to  England. 

Flour  of  wheat — 1891:  Imports,  174,000  barrels;  exports,  17,000  bar- 
rels; surplus  of  imports,  157,000  barrels. 

Flour  of  rye, — 1891:  Imports,  114,000  barrels;  exports,  2,000  barrels; 
surplus  of  imports,  112,000  barrels. 

Dairy  products. — Thanks  to  new  and  improved  methods  and  machines 
of  home  invention,  this  trade  has  become  so  far  developed  that  dairy 
produce  now  stands  second  in  rank  among  the  exports  of  Sweden. 

Cheese. — The  production  of  cheese  is  about  that  of  the  home  consump- 
tion, so  that  one  year  cheese  may  be  imported,  the  next  exported. 

Butter. — In  1892  the  import  was  17,300  hundredweight  and  the 
export  337,100  hundredweight,  thus  showing  a  surplus  for  export  of 
319,800  hundredweight. 

Meats. — No  further  statistics  can  be  given  except  those  of  import, 
which  in  1893  showed  the  following  figures: 

Poonds. 

"^^sh  and  canned  meats 1,153,700 

f^  and  bacon 7,309,152 

%nd  oleomargarin 1,312,112 
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Cotton. — No  cotton  is  grown  in  Sweden.  The  import  and  consump- 
tion during  1893  was  22,690,032  pounds,  coming  mostly  from  the  United 
States  through  England,  and  credited  to  the  latter  country. 

Tobacco. — About  1,300  tons  of  tobacco  leaves  are  annually  gathered. 
The  import  of  tobacco  in  1891  was : 

Ponnda. 

Leaf  tobacco 7,532,000 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 183, 000 

Other  kind 47,000 

Total 7,762,000 

the  entire  value  thereof  being  $2,160,000.    The  export  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 

Liquors. — Wine:  The  consumption  of  wine  from  1886  to  1890  was 
on  an  average  of  2,582,420  (quarts  yearly,  or  one-half  quart  i>er  inhab- 
itant. Spirituous  liquors:  In  1892  the  consumption  was  31,253,103 
quarts,  or  6J  quarts  per  inhabitant.  Cider  is  not  manufactured  nor 
consumed  in  Sweden. 

List  of  market  prices  (without  duty). 
ABimals : 

Cattle $50 

Horses , 100 

Sheep 5 

Cereals :  Per  lOO  pounds. 

Wheat    $1.50 

Com 1.25 

Data 1.25 

Flour J 2.20 

Meal 1.30 

Per  pound. 
Starch $0.05 

Dairy  prodacts : 

Cheese 13 

Butter 25 

Meats : 

Fresh  and  canued  meats 10 

Hams  and  bacon • 09 

Lard  and  oleomargarin 15 

Cotton : 

Raw  cotton 11 

Oil  cake 02 

Cottolene 05 

Tobacco : 

Manufactured 63 

Un  man  u  fact  ured 12 

Liquors:  Per  quart. 

Wines  (50  per  cent) $0. 38 

Spirituous  liquors  (50  per  cent) 38 

Beer 08 

Seeds :  Per  pound. 

Clover $0.19 

Flaxseed 06 

There  are  no  criticisms  to  be  charged  on  American  products — ^they 
are  well  liked  in  Sweden. 
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It  ia  suggested  that  lower  prices  are  about  the  only  ttiiug  that  would 
make  competitiou  auccessful. 

QOTHENBTTRG. 

[Boport  at  Mr.  Otto  H,  Boye«eD,  oongiil  at  Oothaobnrg,  Swedao.] 

[Oothenburii  (Siredish  Goltborg),  a  seaport  town  of  oonthwaatern  Sweden,  raokiDg 
Dest  to  Stockholm  in  aize  and  oommeroial  importance,  la  sitnated  on  the  Catto- 
f^t  at  the  head  of  the  Qoid  which  receives  the  Gota  Kiver,  directl;  opposite  the 
northern  extremity  of  Denmark  and  aboat  260  m[le8  Bonthwest  of  Stockholm. 
It  baa  an  excellent  harbor  and  an  important  foreign  traile.  Iron,  copper,  timber, 
matchea,  wood  pulp,  tar,  and  butter  are  some  of  the  [irincipal  eiporta.  8bip- 
bnilding,  and  the  maDiifactnre  of  sailcloth,  cotton  and  woolen  gooda,  paper, 
glaae,  and  malt  liqnora  are  among  the  leading  indnetries.  Population  in  1891, 
111,234.] 
As  special  statistics  for  this  consular  district  are  not  obtainable,  I 
am  obliged  to  report  ou  this  subject  in  ooaformity  with  the  Swedish 
otatistica]  publications  covering  the  whole  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  show  which  countries  furnish  the  m^or  portiou  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  Swedish  imports,  and  to  give  as  clear  a  view  aud 
as  full  information  on  the  subject  as  possible,  I  have  compiled  the 
following  table  of  imports  of  said  articles  during  1893 — the  last  year 
for  which  lull  statistics  are  published: 


Deumirk. 

EDgUod. 

Finluid. 

PrtHOB. 

''-—r-iSiS!:. 

A.l.mU.: 

*X 

1.S01 

108 

2.807  SK 
^.030.308 
12,  ITS,  801 

''  zt'.ar. 
»,ia«:uu! 

180, 7U 

810.678 
7,201 

in.MB 
iWS.Kl 

23,  ra 

ss 

44  «Bl 

^ 

B,«*,7=: 

sav.aa 
■■"as^isB 

i.<»i,>ai 

444. T41 

11.147,»4 

u,ui,i7-. 

3.tW 

(aj,oB« 

4,402 

228,28* 
78,832 

8,881 

*i 

1,377,174 
8.621 

tn«ar.ri-u- do-... 

■iLmi 

SUrcli .ilo.... 

\Vh™[ d«...- 

'  la'.tn'."'.""" 

^2M.SMr,7ai.7U 

Uair^-prodpo,.:             ^_^ 

2D.4«a 

«S,7S; 
44,  «1 

Frnit-    Mid  regeUbisn,  not 

..^^■■■■""^ 

8!lSllii-»  ind  otlmr  -plrlM 

^J 

wNr-'?>,""i^!;.r"im":- 

1.72B 

828 
044,178 

SH.IM 

•iS 

'*"ir;ixi 

T,»l 

s.5ia 

BS.8R4 

t\^SZi":::::::",iu:'.'-- 

I.SS8,10t  6.(3a,SM 

*'°T 
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Animals: 

Cattle namber. . 

Horses do..., 

Sbeep do — 

Cereals: 

Barley poands.. 

Broil do — 

Com do — 

Flour,  wheat do — 

Floor,  rye do.... 

Glucose do — 

Bye do — 

Starch do — 

Wheat do-... 

Cotton do — 

Dairv  prodacta : 

Batter do — 

Cheese do. . .  ■ 

Frnits  and  vegetables,  not 

specitted pounds. . 

Nnts,  value dollars. . 

Liqnors : 

Brandies  and  other  spir- 
its   wine-quarts . . 

Wines  in  barrels .  poands . . 
Wines  in  bottles,  wine- 
quarts  

Meats,  not  8i>ecifled .  pounds . . 

Canned do — 

Bacon do — 

Lard do — 

Oleomargarin do — 

Pork do.... 

Oilcake do.... 

Oils,  fat do.... 

Olein  ....... ...........do. . . . 

Seeds,  grass do 

Flucseed do 

Tobacco: 

Unmanofactured. . .  do. . . . 
Ci gars,  etc do ... . 


Kether* 
lands. 


81 


347,773 


6,642,927 


445,206 


81,018 
19,196 


760, 950 
104,363 

8,496 


8,946 
6,947 


Norway. 


14 
627 
148 


Russia. 


2,261,816     4,379,052 
6,102,000  16.950,652 


2,621,038 
1, 375, 064 


106,555 


Bou- 
mania. 


1, 672. 379 


441. 930 119. 609, 215  24, 083. 178 
289  189 1 

661   26,725*657  '2,946,688 
14  383 


57,364 
179.331 

58,656 
467 


20.971 
4.109 


132,309 


Spain. 


28.033 


122,923 


746. 178 
552, 3161 


1.733 
96,675 
27.216 

6.400 

3,538, 

1,446,196 

3.605,1561 

1,839,623  22.071,777 

I        342,222 

60,258 
25,920 

5, 528, 944 


223,220 
19,138 

I 


315, 172 
21.415 


122,069 
903 


(a) 
154,143 

642 


256,362 


United 
States. 


1,123,340 
3, 364.  233 


Total. 


1,735 
906 
887 


12, 992. 246 
44, 656, 870 
21, 335, 061 
70,429,107 
38,611,373 
142.987 
176,788,557 
451, 419 
49,311,928262,917,216 
7,604,408  25,010,940 


15,498 


54,378 

i66,'74i 

'i58,'464 


18,768 


1, 731, 460 
598.526 

3, 746, 291 
21,927 


1.843,509 
1,828,960 

146,648 

1  271,420 

584.481 

13. 618 

750.501 

1.456,115 

8. 056, 353 

66. 379, 692 

13. 936, 813 

1, 724, 621 

3, 094, 728 

20, 919, 624 

7,427,324 
200,083 


a  Value,  $4,738;  quantity  unknown. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  breadstuffs  are  the  most 
important  import  articles. 

While  Sweden  in  1893  imported  from  the  United  States  49,311,928 
poands  of  wheat,  the  statistical  figures  show  that  it  imported  from  other 
countries  of  the  same  article  as  follows:  From  Denmark,  55,130,633 
pounds;  Belgium,  22,039,811  pounds;  England,  705,158  pounds;  Ger- 
many, 83,236,900  pounds;  La  Plata  countries,  27,781,714  pounds; 
Netherlands,  445,206  pounds;  Norway,  661  pounds;  Eussia,  20,725,067 
pounds;  Roumauia,  2,940,088  pounds.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  cal- 
culate with  any  certainty  how  much  of  the  entire  quantity  of  262,917,216 
I>ounds  of  wheat  imported  in  1893  from  the  countries  named  was  taken 
from  the  United  States,  as  the  larger  portion  of  American  goods  shipped 
to  Sweden  goes  over  Germany  and  a  part  of  it  over  England  and  is 
from  these  countries  reshipped  to  Sweden,  where  the  custom-house  oflft- 
cers  treat  the  goods  as  coming  from  the  country  from  which  it  was  last 
shipped.  American  goods  lose  in  this  way  their  identity  as  far  as  the 
statistical  reports  are  concerned,  while  the  importer,  who  knows  their 
origin,  sells  the  articles  in  the  Swedish  market  as  American  products. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  presume,  however,  that  all  wheat  shipped  from 
England  is  American  wheat,  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  wheat 
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shipped  to  Sweden  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Denmark  is  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  tlie  entire  amount  of  wheat 
shipped  to  Sweden  from  the  United  States  in  1893  was  130,520,788 
pounds. 

According  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  on  the  subject,  it  will 
be  equally  safe  to  estimate  the  import  of  wheat  flour  on  the  same  basis, 
as  well  as  corn,  corn  flour,  oatmeal,  glucose,  and  starch. 

Cotton. — The  foregoing  table  gives  the  figures  for  cotton  imi>orted 
direct  from  the  United  States  as  being  7,604,408  pounds  during  the 
same  year,  while  the  import  from  England,  14,121,272  pounds,  is  nearly 
double  the  quantity,  and  Germany  furnished  Sweden  with  1,443,503 
pounds  of  cotton.  I  consider  it  safe  to  call  two-tliirds  of  the  cotton 
shipped  from  England  American  goods,  and  perhaps  all  sent  here  from 
Germany. 

Canned  meatSj  hacon^  and  lard, — Canned  meats,  bacon,  and  lai*d  are 
American  articles  which  sell  very  well  here.  The  greater  i>ortiou  of 
these  goods  sold  to  Sweden  also  come  through  England  and  Germany. 

Pork. — American  pork  sold  well  in  Sweden  years  ago,  and  some  even 
up  to  1894,  but  since  the  duty  on  pork  was  increased  the  demand  for 
this  article  has  decreased. 

Swedish  farmers,  1  am  informed,  have  recently  commenced  to  raise 
hogs  on  a  large  scale  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  To  judge  from 
the  estimated  export  for  1893  and  1894,  which  shows  that  the  export  of 
pork  from  Sweden  in  1893  exceeds  the  import  by  6,651,200  and  in  1894 
by  4,135,800  pounds,  it  seems  as  if  Sweden  were  rather  inclined  to 
become  a  competitor  in  the  sale  of  this  article  than  a  customer.  While 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  import  of  pork  in  1894  was  nearly  double  the  amount 
imported  in  1893,  this  was  solely  due  to  the  lower  prices  during  the  year 
first  named. 

Swedish  importers  of  American  pork,  as  a  rule,  look  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  this  article  as  a  rapidly  declining  branch  of  business. 

Cheese  and  butter, — Cheese  and  butter  are  two  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export  from  Sweden.  This  country  exported  in  1893,  44,224,300 
pounds  of  butter,  and  in  1894,  49,041,300  pounds,  and  large  quantities 
of  cheese.  The  Swedes  consider  their  own  butter  and  cheese  to  be 
superior  in  quality  to  the  American  goods,  and  unless  Americans  can 
produce  these  articles  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  they  can  be 
produced  here,  American  butter  and  cheese  can  never  find  a  market  in 
Sweden. 

Flaxseed. — ^The  schedule  further  shows  that  flaxseed  is  not  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  also  a  portion 
of  this  article  returned  as  imported  from  various  other  countries  is  of 
American  origin. 

Clover  and  grass  seeds, — The  same  is  true  of  grass  seeds,  which  sire 
luently  sold  here,  while  the  statistical  tables  do  not  show  any 
>rtation  of  this  article  from  the  United  States. 
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Oil  cake, — American  oil  cake,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  not  in  the 
market  here,  although  according  to  statistical  publications  it  was. 
imported  a  few  years  ago;  at  present  the  largest  quantity  of  this 
article  is  imported  from  Eussia,  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark. 

Fat  oils. — Fat  oils  and  olein  of  American  manufacture  are  in  the 
market,  and  it  can  be  said  with  the  same  certainty  about  these  articles 
that  Sweden  receives  a  good  deal  more  American  goods  of  this  kind 
than  tlie  schedule  shows. 

Tobacco. — The  Swedes  rely  wholly  on  other  countries  for  their  supply 
of  tobacco,  and  while  the  import  of  this  article,  according  to  the  statis- 
tical figures,  is  returned  as  coming  mostly  from  Germany  (Bremen), 
England,  and  other  countries,  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  amount  of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
smoking  tobacco,  snuif,  and  cigars  is  American  tobacco.  Cigars  of 
American  manufacture  are  occasionally  seen  here,  but  the  main  import 
of  this  article  is  correct  as  given  in  the  foregoing  table. 

Jjiquors, — Liquors  of  all  kinds  are  imported  in  the  proportion  shown 
in  the  schedule.  I  have  been  informed  that  some  attempts  have  been 
made  here  to  introduce  California  wines  and  other  American  liquors, 
but  without  success.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  California 
wines,  as  well  as  Kentucky  whiskies,  would  find  a  good  market  here 
if  the  goods  were  presented  in  the  proper  way. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Scotch  whisky  was  practically  unknown 
to  the  Swedes,  but  it  is  to-day  more  used  than  French  cognac,  at  least 
among  well-to-do  people,  wherefore  I  conclude  that  if  the  necessary 
energy  were  used  to  introduce  the  American  whisky  here  it  would  soon 
find  a  good  market. 

The  following  table  gives  the  market  prices  of  live  stock,  grain,  and 
other  agricultural  i)roduct8  here  in  Gothenburg.  Said  prices  are  nat 
urally  subject  to  slight  changes: 

Prices  of  live  Mtock  and  agricultural  products  at  Gothenburg ,  Sweden^  January  29 j  1895, 


Articles. 


Live  stock : 

BuUh cents  per  poand . 

Calves- 
Well  fed do... 

Ordinary do... 

Cows do... 

Oxen— 

Fullv  fattened do... 

Hali  lattoued do . . . 

Sheep do... 

Beef do... 

Batter: 

la  fancy do... 

2a  fancy do... 

Farm  butter do. . . 

Cheese: 

(;heddar do... 

Fat do... 

Middling do... 

Other  k iuds do... 

Eggs cents  per  dozen . 

Hams ,  uiicored cents  per  pound . 


Price. 


2.9 

to 

3.8 

3.8 

to 

5.4 

2.9 

to 

3.8 

2.9 

to 

3.8 

3.8 

to 

4.3 

2.9 

to 

3.8 

3.8 

to 

4.3 

6.0 

to 

7.0 

22.0 

to  23.0 

19.6 

to2D.O 

15.3 

to  17. 5 

12.1 

to  12. 9 

9.7 

toll.O 

4.8 

to 

7.2 

1.3 

to 

.5.9 
16.0 

8.6 

to 

9.0 
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Prices  of  live  stock  and  agrioultural  products  at  Gothenburg,  Stoeden,  etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Hides: 

Of  oxen  and  cows cents  per  poand. 

Of  bulls do... 

Calfskins,  best do... 

Sheepskins- 
woolly  cents  per  skin. 

Withou t  wool do. . . 

Lard,  American: 

In  pails cents  per  pound . 

1  u  1  barrels do... 

Meat  of  cows do... 

Mutton do... 


Pork,  American,  la  short. 
Tallow : 


Raw 


.do. 
.do.. 


Melted,  .r do... 

Turkey do... 

Wool: 

White- 
washed   do... 

Unwashed do... 

Black - 

Washed  do... 

Unwashed do... 

Cereals :  * 

Oats- 
White per  100  pounds. 

White,  kiln  dried do... 

Black do... 

Rye do... 

Wheat do... 

Flour— 

Bes  twheat do... 

la  Swedish .* do... 

1  a  German do... 

Rye  flour : 

Unsifted do... 

la  Swedish,  niftod do... 

la  German,  .sift^nl do. . . 

Ordinary,  sifted do. . . 


Price. 


3.8  to 
3.8  to 
7.2  to 


4.6 
4.0 
8.0 


26.8  io34.0 
20.0  (028.8 


4.8 
8.6 
9.2 


to 
to 
to 


9.7 
9.4 
6.0 
9.7 
9.4 


4.8   to  5.4 

5.4  to  6.0 

14.5  to  15.0 


24.4 
18.2 


30.0 
24.4 


$0.70 

.79 

.91 

1.34 

LS2 

2.67 

$2. 37  to  2.49 

2.3It4>  2.49 

1.70 
2.22 
2.22 
2.19 


*  Prices  are  usually  quoteil  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds).    Flour  is  sold  and  bought  in  sacks 
containing  each  100  kilograms  or  sometimes  less. 

American  goods  are  generally  sold  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than 
similar  articles  from  other  countries.  Sirup,  for  instance,  has  by  its 
good  qualities  and  comparatively  low  price  forced  the  English  sirup 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  market  here. 

American  grain  and  Hour  are  also  a  trifle  cheaper  than  German  and 
Danish  and  give  a  splendid  chance  for  competition,  as  their  quality 
generally  is  considered  very  good — in  fact,  as  good  as  any. 

Pork  is  generally  considered  to  be  of  poorer  quality  than  such 
imported  from  Denmark,  for  instance.  The  complaint  regarding 
American  pork  is  generally  that  it  is  too  fat  and  shrinks  t/oo  much  in 
cooking.  The  so-called  "short"  pork  is  considered  a  first-class  article 
and  commands  the  same  price  as  similar  articles  imported  from  other 
countries  or  produced  here. 

American  goods  are  generally  looked  upon  very  favorably  as  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  but  there  have  been  some  serious  complaints  in 
regard  to  the  packing  of  cotton.  Importers  tell  me  that  they  have 
found  as  much  as  50  pounds  of  sand  in  one  bale  of  cotton.  This  was  a 
^w  years  ago,  and  complaints  were  made  to  the  Government  at  the 
time,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  Swedish  purchaser  was  reimbursed. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  practice  by  the  smaller  shippers  in 
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the  interior  parts  of  the  United  States  cotton  districts  has  not  been 
wholly  abandoned^  as  I  have  heard  merchants  here  complain  of  finding 
more  sand  inside  of  the  bales  than  an  accident  would  have  admitted  of. 

I  also  learn  that  merchants  here  have  received  cotton  bales  of  which 
the  inside  was  perfectly  damp,  and  purchasers  claim  that  it  must  have 
been  done  purposely  during  the  pressing:  in  order  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  bale. 

These  complaints,  however,  are  not  general,  but  since  they  do  exist, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  report  them. 

Other  complaints  have  also  been  made  respecting  the  packing  of 
cotton.  Merchants  claim  that  the  gunny  or  bagging  around  the  bales 
of  American  cotton  is  too  thin  and  weak.  A  great  many  bales  are 
torn  before  they  reach  the  storehouse  of  the  merchant,  and  a  good 
deal  of  cotton  is  in  this  way  lost  and  sometimes  stolen. 

With  the  before- mentioned  exceptions,  the  packing  of  American 
goods  is  generally  considered  first  class. 

I  have  seen  that  fruits,  however,  which  have  been  packed  in  barrels, 
have  been  decayed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  their  arrival  here. 
It  seems  to  me  this  could  be  prevented  by  wrapping  each  article  of 
fruit  in  paper. 

malmO. 

[Report  of  Mr.  Peter  M.  Flensbarg,  consular  agent  at  Malmo,  Sweden.] 

[Malmo  is  the  leadin^ir  town  of  soatheru  Sweden,  and  the  third  largest  in  the  King- 
dom. It  is  sitnatecl  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sound,  about  16  miles  southeast 
of  Copenhagen.  Among  its  chief  industries  are  shipbuilding  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  textiles,  soap,  and  tobacco.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  with  Copenhagen 
and  the  Baltic  ports.    Population  in  1894, 51,501.] 

Animals. — Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  exported  from  this  port; 
mules  are  not  used. 

Cereals. — There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  wheat  here;  it  is 
imported  from  Denmark  and  the  Baltic  ports,  and  also  from  America; 
price  on  the  spot,  about  $3.38  per  100  kilos;  imports  during  1894, 
16,605,505  kilos.  There  are  no  imports  of  oats,  and  none  of  barley. 
Flour  is  imported  from  America,  Hungary,  etc.,  but  the  tariff  duty 
which  has  now  been  proposed  in  the  Parliament  will  probably  check  all 
imx)ortation ;  imports  during  1894,  720,993  kilos.  There  are  no  imports 
of  either  corn  meal  or  oatmeal,  nor  of  glucose.  The  imiK)rts  of  starch 
in  1894  amounted  to  34,422  kilos. 

Meats, — Fresh  and  canned  meats  are  not  imported  very  extensively. 
Hams  are  imported  in  small  quantities.  Bacon  was  imported  in  1894 
to  the  amount  of  217,613  kilos,  principally  from  America;  price  on  the 
spot,  21  cents  per  kilo.  The  imports  of  lard  in  1894  amounted  to 
125,099  kilos ;  price  on  the  spot,  20  cents  per  kilo ;  most  of  the  imports 
come  from  America.    Oleomargariii  is  imported  in  small  quantities. 

Cotton.— The  amount  of  raw  cotton  imported  in  1894  was  1,233,061 
kilos,  coming  princii)ally  from  America.    Cotton  seed  is  not  imported. 
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